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PREFACE. 


HAVING  now  nearly  completed  my  translation  of 
the  Ihad  of  Homer,  1  sit  down  to  write  the  Pre- 
face, that  it  may  be  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  To 
this  task  of  iransbtion,  which  I  began  in  1865,  I  af- 
terwards gjvc  myself  the  more  willingly  because  it 
helped  in  some  measure  to  divert  my  mind  from  a  great 
domestic  sorrow.  ]  am  not  sure  that,  when  it  shall  be 
concluded,  it  may  not  cost  me  some  regret  to  part  with 
so  interesting  a  companion  as  the  old  Creek  poet,  whose 
thoughts  I  have,  for  four  years  past,  been  occupied, 
though  with  interruptions,  in  the  endeavor  to  transfer 
from  his  own  grand  and  musical  Greek  to  our  less  so- 
norous but  still  manly  and  flexible  tongue. 

In  what  I  shall  say  of  my  own  translation  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  any  of  the  previous 
English  versions  of  the  Iliad,  nor  to  extenuate  my  obli- 
gations to  some  of  them.  J  acknowledge  that  although 
Homer  is,  as  Cowpier  has  well  observed,  the  most  per- 
spicuous of  poets,  I  have  been  sometimes,  perhaps 
often,  guided  by  the  labors  of  my  predecessors  to  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  dealing  with  certain  refractory  passages  of 
my  author  than  J  should  otherwise  have  found.  Let 
me,  without  detracting  from  their  merits,  stale  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  do.  1  have  endeavored  to  be 
strictly  faithful  in  my  rendering  ;  to  add  nothing  of  my 
own,  and  to  give  the  reader,  so  far  as  our  language 
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would,  allow,  all  that  I  found  in  the  original.  There 
are,  however,  in  Homer,  frequently  recurring,  cert;iin 
expressions  which  ;tre  merely  a  kind  of  poetical  finery, 
introduced  when  they  arc  convenient  to  fill  out  a  line  or 
to  give  it  a  sonorous  termination,  and  omitted  when 
they  are  not  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  almost  whenever  they  arc  spoken  of,  are  mag- 
nanimous, or  valiant,  or  warlike,  or  skilled  in  taming 
steeds ;  (he  Trojans  arc  magnanimous  also,  and  valiant, 
and  warlike,  and  equally  eminent  in  horsemanship. 
The  warriors  of  the  Iliad  are  all  sons  of  some  magnani- 
mous or  warlike  parent.  Achilles  is  the  son  of  I'eleus, 
and  Pcleus  is  magnanimous ;  and  these  epithets  are  re- 
peated upon  page  after  page  lliroughout  the  poein. 
Achilles  is  spoken  of  as  swift-footed  or  godlike  almost 
whenever  he  appears,  and  sometimes  is  honored  by  both 
epithets.  Hector  is  illustrious,  and  knightly,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  beamy  crest.  Even  the  cuscomli 
Paris,  for  whom  Homer  seems  to  entertain  a  proper 
contempt,  is  godlike.  These  complimentary  additions 
to  the  name  of  the  warrior  are,  however,  dispensed  with 
whenci-cr  the  hexameter  is  rounded  to  a  well- sounding 
conclusion  without  them.  Where  they  appear  in  the 
Greek,  1  have  in  nearly  all  instances  retained  them, 
making  Achilles  swift-footed  and  Ulysses  fenile  in  re- 
sources, to  the  end  of  the  poem  ;  Ijul  in  a  vory  few- 
cases,  where  they  embarrassed  the  vcrsiticatiun.  1  have 
used  the  liberty  taken  by  Homer  himself,  auJ  left  them 
out.  Everywhere  else  it  has  been  niy  rule  not  lo  ex- 
clude from  the  translation  anything  which  I  louml  in 
the  text  of  my  auihor. 

There  is  another  point  in  regard  lo  which  I  have 
taken  equal  pains,  and  which  seems  to  me  equ.illy  im- 
porl.iiit.  I  have  endeavored  lii  preitrve  the  siinpliciiy 
of  stjic  which  distinguishes  the  old  Greek  ptnt.  iiho 
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HAVING  now  nearly  completed  my  translation  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  I  sit  down  to  write  the  Pre- 
face, that  it  may  be  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  To 
this  task  of  translation,  which  I  began  in  1865,  I  af- 
terwards gave  myself  the  more  willingly  because  it 
helped  in  some  measure  to  divert  my  mind  from  a  great 
domestic  sorrow.  I  am  not  sure  that,  when  it  shall  be 
concluded,  it  may  not  cost  me  some  regret  to  part  with 
so  interesting  a  companion  as  the  old  Greek  poet,  whose 
thoughts  I  have,  for  four  years  past,  been  occupied, 
though  with  interruptions,  in  the  endeavor  to  transfer 
from  his  own  grand  and  musical  Greek  to  our  less  so- 
norous but  still  manly  and  flexible  tongue. 

In  what  I  shall  say  of  my  own  translation  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  any  of  the  previous 
English  versions  of  the  Iliad,  nor  to  extenuate  my  obli- 
gations to  some  of  them.  I  acknowledge  that  although 
Homer  is,  as  Cowper  has  well  observed,  the  most  per- 
spicuous of  poets,  I  have  been  sometimes,  perhaps 
often,  guided  by  the  labors  of  my  predecessors  to  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  dealing  with  certain  refractor)'  passages  of 
my  author  than  I  should  otherwise  have  found.  Let 
me,  without  detracting  from  their  merits,  state  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  do.  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
strictly  faithful  in  my  rendering  ;  to  add  nothing  of  my 
own,  and  to  give  the  reader,  so  far  as  our  language 
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others,  that  it  enabled  me  to  keep  more  closely  to  me 
original  in  my  rendering,  without  any  sacrifice  cither  of 
ease  or  of  spirit  in  the  expression.  The  use  of  rhyme 
in  a  translation  is  a  constant  temptation  to  petty  inti- 
delities,  and  to  the  employment  of  expressions  which 
have  an  air  of  constraint,  and  do  not  the  most  ade- 
quately convey  the  thought.  I  had  my  reasons  also  for 
not  adopting  (he  ballad  measure,  which  some  have 
thought  to  allow  the  nearest  approach  to  the  manner  of 
Homer.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  affinities  between 
the  style  of  Homer  and  that  of  the  old  ballad  poems  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  were  the  productions  of  a  rude 
age ;  both  were  composed  to  be  sung  to  public  audi- 
ences ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  certain  characteristics 
in  which  they  resemble  each  other.  But  the  Homeric 
poems,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  beyond  the  popular  bal- 
lads of  any  modern  nation  in  reach  of  thought  and  in 
richness  of  phraseology ;  and  if  I  had  adopted  tliat  form 
of  poetry  there  would  have  been,  besides  the  disadvan- 
tige  of  rhyme,  a  temptation  to  make  the  version  con- 
form in  style  and  spirit  to  the  old  ball.ids  of  our  own 
literature,  in  a  degree  which  the  original  does  not  war- 
rant, and  which,  as  I  think,  would  lead  to  some  sacrifice 
of  its  dignity.  I  did  not  adopt  the  hexameter  verse, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  in  our  langu.age  it  is  con- 
fessedly an  imperfect  form  of  versification,  the  true 
rhythm  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  those  whose  car  is  ac- 
customed only  to  our  ordinary  metres  to  perceive.  I 
found  that  I  could  not  possibly  render  the  (IrecV:  hcx^im- 
Cters  tine  for  line,  like  Voss  in  his  marvellous  r.erm.m 
version,  in  which  he  has  not  only  done  this,  but  gen- 
erally preserved  the  pauses  in  the  very  part  of  the  line 
in  which  Homer  placed  them.  We  have  so  many  short 
words  in  English,  and  so  few  of  the  connective  particles 
which  arc  lavishly  used  by  Ilomer,  that  often  when  1 
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wrote  for  the  popular  ear  and  according  to  the  genius 
of  his  language,  and  I  have  chosen  such  English  as 
offers  no  violence  to  the  ordinary  usages  and  structure 
of  our  own.  I  have  sought  to  attain  what  belongs  to 
the  original,  —  a  fluent  narrative  style,  which  shall  carry 
the  reader  forward  without  the  impediment  of  unex- 
pected inversions  and  capricious  phrases,  and  in  which, 
if  he  find  nothing  to  stop  at  and  admire,  there  will  at 
least  be  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  story 
and  the  characters  of  the  poem,  from  the  events  related 
and  the  objects  described.  1  think  that  not  many 
readers  of  the  present  day  would  agree  with  Pope,  who, 
as  Spence  relates,  after  remarking  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  for  rhyme,  went  on  to  o])Scrve  that  he  doubted 
whether  a  poem  could  be  supported  without  it  in  our 
language,  unless  it  were  stiffened  with  such  strange 
words  as  would  destroy  our  language  itself.  It  is  rc- 
mrirkablc  that  this  should  have  been  said  by  one  who 
had  given  the  reading  world  an  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
in  whose  dramas  arc  to  be  found  passages  of  blank- 
verse  which  might  be  instanced  as  the  perfection  of  that 
form  of  versification,  —  not  to  be  excelled  in  sweetness 
of  modulation,  and  grace  and  freedom  of  lanf^ua.^e,  — 
without  a  single  harsh  inversion,  or  any  of  that  clumsy 
stiffening  which  Pope  so  disa^^proved,  yet  seemed  to 
think  so  necessary.  The  other  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  also  supply  examples  of  the  same  noble 
simplicity  of  language  and  construction,  suited  to  the 
highest  poetry.  In  this  translation  the  natural  order  ot 
the  words  has  been  carefully  preserved,  as  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  versification  would  allow,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured only  upon  those  easy  deviations  from  it  which 
form  no  interruptions  to  the  sense,  and  at  most  only  re- 
mind the  reader  that  he  is  readinir  verse. 

I  have  chosen   blank-verse   for  this  reason  among 
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the  woik  of  translation  has  given  me,  an  impression  has 
been  revived  which  was  made  upon  my  mind  when  in 
my  boyhood  1  first  rend  thai  poem  in  an  English  ver- 
sion. 1  recollect  very  well  the  eager  curiosity  with 
which  I  seized  upon  the  translation  of  Popi;  when  it 
came  wilhin  my  reach,  and  with  what  avidity  1  ran 
through  the  pages  which  rendered  inio  our  language 
what  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  production 
of  poetic  genius  that  the  world  had  seen.  I  read  with 
a  deep  interest  for  the  fate  of  Tro>,  and  vviili  a  kindly 
feelin;;  toward  Hector,  whose  part  I  took  warmly  agiiinst 
the  bloodthirsty  Achilles  ;  and  great  as  migln  h.nc 
been  the  guilt  of  Paris,  1  read  with  an  earnest  wish 
that  Troy  might  be  delivered  from  its  besiegers.  When 
]  came  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  I  laid  it  down  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  1  was  not  told,  save  in  cer- 
tain dim  predictions,  what  bcc.imc  of  Troy,  which  the 
Greeks  had  mustered  from  so  many  regions  to  bfsicge, 
nor  what  was  the  fate  of  the  miid  and  venerable  Priam, 
and  the  Syed  Hccub.i,  and  Androm.iche,  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  wife,  and  her  infant  son,  —  pcrsonnges  for 
whose  fortunes  the  poet  had  so  powerfully  awakened 
my  concern  and  my  curiosity,  Helen,  to  recover  wh<.m 
Ihe  war  1V.1S  waged,  was  still  in  Troy,  and  Paris,  her 
effeminate  husband,  was  still  alive  and  unharmed. 
Why  the  Trojans,  who  hated  Paris  —  why  Hcctnr  and 
the  other  sons  of  Priam,  who  disapproved  of  iheii 
brother's  conduct  —  why  Priam  himself,  who  is  never 
said  to  have  approved  of  it,  did  not  insist  that  the  se- 
ducer should  restore  Helen  tn  her  tirst  and  proper  hus- 
band, for  whom  she  seems  to  h.ive  stillentertained  a 
lingering  regard.  I  could  never  imagine.  Particularly 
strange  it  seemed  that  Paris  was  not  forced  liy  his 
country  men  to  give  up  Helen  after  the  comb.nt  between 
him  antl  Meiielaus,  in  which  he  was  clearly  overcoi'U'. 
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reached  the  end  of  the  Greek  h'ne  I  found  myself  only 
in  the  middle  of  my  line  in  English.  This  difficulty 
of  subduing  the  thought  —  by  compression  or  expan- 
sion of  phrase  —  to  the  limits  it  must  fill  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  me  from  attempting  a 
translation  in  hexameters.  I  therefore  fell  back  upon 
blank-verse,  which  has  been  the  vehicle  of  some  of  the 
noblest  poetry  in  our  language  ;  both  because  it  seemed 
to  me  by  the  flexibility  of  its  construction  best  suited  to 
a  narrative  poem,  and  because,  while  it  enabled  me  to 
give  the  sense  of  my  author  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  form  of  verse,  it  allowed  me  also  to  avoid  in  a 
greater  degree  the  appearance  of  constraint  which  is 
too  apt  to  belong  to  a  translation. 

I  make  no  apology  for  employing  in  my  version  the 
names  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  and  others  of  Latin  origin, 
for  Zeus,  Here,  Aphrodite,  and  other  Greek  names  of 
the  deities  of  whom  Homer  speaks.  The  names  which 
I  have  adopted  have  been  naturalized  in  our  language 
for  centuries,  and  some  of  them,  as  Mtrcury^  Vulcan, 
and  Dian,  have  even  been  provided  with  English  ter- 
minations. I  was  translating  from  Greek  into  English, 
and  I  therefore  translated  the  names  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  poem. 

In  explanation  of  what  may  appear  to  some  readers 
an  unauthorized  abridgment  of  the  famous  simile  of  the 
moon  and  stars  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Book,  1  will 
mention  here,  by  way  of  note,  —  the  only  one  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make,  —  that  in  translating  I 
have  omitted  two  lines  of  the  text,  which  the  best  critics 
regard  as  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  as  trans- 
ferred by  some  interpolator  from  another  simile  in  the 
Sixteenth  Book,  where  they  are  found  in  their  proper 
place. 

In  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Iliad  which 
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of  Hector,  will  not  live  to  see  Ihe  fall  of  ihc  besieged 
city.  The  audiences  before  whom  the  liooks  of  the 
Iliad  were  recited  by  ihc  minstrels  would  naturally  saj- ; 
•*  You  speak  of  the  capture  of  Troy  ;  tell  us  how  it  was 
taken  at  last.  Achilles,  the  mightiest  of  warriors,  you 
say,  was  to  be  slain  soon  after  the  death  of  Hector. 
Kclaie  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  how  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  Describe  his 
funeral,  as  you  described  those  of  his  friend  Pairocliis 
and  his  adversary  Hector.  Tell  us  what  became  of 
Andromache,  and  Aslyanax,  her  son,  and  all  the  roy.il 
family  of  Priam."  Thus  may  we  suppose  that,  until 
Aristotls  arose  to  demonstrate  the  conir.iry,  the  fable 
of  the  Iliad  must  have  appeared  to  the  general  mind  to 
be  incomplete. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  personage  whom  the 
critics  call  the  hero  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles  is  ill-used  by 
Agamemnon,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Greeks,  —  and 
so  far  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  reader ;  but  he  is  a  fero- 
cious barbarian  at  best,  and  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 
he  loses  all  title  to  our  interest.  His  horrid  prayer  that 
the  Creeks  may  be  slaughtered  by  thousands  until  they 
learn  to  despise  a  monarch  who  has  done  him  a  per- 
sonal injury,  and  his  inhuman  deh^'ht  in  the  h.ivoc 
made  of  them  by  the  Trojans  under  Hector,  cause  us  to 
turn  from  him  with  the  horror  and  aversion  due  to  a 
selfish  and  cruel  nature  which  imposes  no  reserve  or  re- 
straint upon  its  own  impulses.  His  warm  affection  for 
his  gentle  friend  and  companion,  I'.itroclus,  partly  re- 
stores him  to  our  favor ;  but  his  pitiless  treatment  of  the 
Trojans  who  supplicate  him  for  quarter,  and  his  ca]Hure 
of  twelve  Trojan  youths  in  order  to  cut  their  throats  at 
the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus,  as  he  afterwards  tioes  in 
cold  blood,  bring  back  our  disgust ;  and  when  Hector 
with  his  dying  voice  warns  him  of  his  approachin;; 
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and  by  the  terms  of  the  solemn  treaty  which  preceded 
the  duel  was  bound  to  restore  his  stolen  bride  and  her 
wealth  to  the  Greeks.  The  poet  has  chosen  to  leave 
that  circumstance  without  adequate  explanation.  The 
breaking  of  the  truce  by  Pandarus,  and  the  sudden  re- 
newal of  the  war  in  consequence,  does  not  explain  it, 
for  afterwards,  in  the  Seventh  Book,  we  have  Antenor 
proposing,  in  council,  to  restore  Helen  and  her  wealth, 
as  a  certain  way  of  ending  the  war,  —  a  proposal  which 
is  not  adopted  simply  because  Paris  objects  to  it. 
Paris  would  not  consent  to  restore  Helen,  and  the  Tro- 
jan princes  and  leaders,  as  if  Paris  were  their  absolute 
monarch,  allowed  him  to  have  his  way,  and  to  prolong 
a  war  which  Hector  foresaw  —  as  he  says  in  the  famous 
interview  with  Andromache  —  was  to  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.  The  impression  to  which  I  refer 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  minute  study  which  I  have 
recently  made  of  the  poem.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it 
but  a  detached  chapter  of  the  poetic  history  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  —  an  episode  in  the  narrative  of  that  long 
siege  which  was  to  be  concluded  by  a  greater  event 
than  any  recorded  in  the  Iliad,  the  taking  of  the  city  of 
Troy  ;  —  a  work  of  an  inexhaustible  imagination,  with 
characters  vigorously  drawn  and  finely  discriminated, 
and  incidents  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  and  infi- 
nitely diversified,  —  everywhere  a  noble  simplicity,  mel- 
lifluous numbers,  and  images  of  beauty  and  grandeur ; 
yet  everywhere  indications  that  the  poem  had  a  con- 
tinuation. It  is  full  of  references  to  events  which  are 
yet  to  be  related,  and  provokes  a  desire  for  further  dis- 
closures, which  it  fails  to  gr.itify.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  the  brief  term  of  life  allotted  to  Achilles, 
and  several,  one  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  to 
the  final  capture  of  Troy.  Thetis  predicts  that  her 
son,  perishing  almost  immediately  after  taking  ihc  life 
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tern  of  Homer  it  is  they  who  stir  tip  men  to  strife,  who 
bring  on  the  battles,  promote  the  slaughter,  and  bring 
it  to  an  end,  urge  the  personages  of  the  fable  to  ruinous 
follies  and  imprudences,  and  give  or  withhold  victory  at 
their  pleasure  ;  and  in  all  this  their  rule  is  not  one  of 
justice  and  beneficence,  but  of  caprice.  Their  favor  is 
purchased  by  hecatombs,  and  ihcir  hatred  incurred  by 
acts  which  have  no  moral  quality  that  should  give  of- 
fence to  an  upright  judge.  They  are  dcbauchcil,  mer- 
cenary, rapacious,  and  cruel ;  they  dwell  in  a  world  in 
which  the  rules  of  right  and  the  maxims  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  human  society  find  no  rccoynition.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Plato,  the  earliest  author  of  an 
Index  expurgatorius,  forbade  the  circulation  of  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  poets  in  his  imaginary  common- 
Yet  let  me  say  this  in  favor  of  my  author,  that  in  one 
part  of  the  poem  the  absolute  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
govemmenl  is  solemnly  recognized.  In  the  Third  Hook 
of  the  Iliad,  a  truce  is  agreed  upon  between  the  Trojans 
and  the  Greeks,  while  Menelaus  and  Paris  are  to  tlecide 
by  single  combat  the  quarrel  which  has  occasioned 
the  siege  of  Troy.  A  compact  is  made,  according  to 
which  the  victor  is  to  possess  Helen  and  her  wealth,  and 
the  Trojans  and  Greeks  arc  ever  afterward  to  remain 
friends  and  allies.  The  gods  arc  invoked  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  treaty,  and  to  pursue  with  their  vengeance 
those  by  whom  it  shall  be  violated,  whether  they  be 
Greeks  or  Trojans.  Few  passages  in  the  Iliad  :ire 
more  striking  or  of  graver  import  than  this  appeal  to  the 
j.usticc  of  the  gods,  —  this  testimony,  given  byt"ow;ir- 
ring  nations,  of  their  confidence  in  the  et|uit>-  with 
which  the  immortals  govern  the  world.  Paris  is  over- 
come by  Menelaus  in  the  combat ;  the  truce  is  1irnki-n 
by  a  Trojan,  who  wounds  Menelaus  severely  ;  the  treaty 
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death,  the  reader  has  no  objection  to  offer.  If  Achilles 
be  the  hero  of  the  poem,  the  poet  has  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  him  either  our  good  opinion  or  our  good 
wishes.  In  the  fortunes  of  Hector,  however,  whose 
temper  is  noble  and  generous,  who  while  grieving  at  the 
crime  of  Paris  defends  his  country  with  all  his  valor, 
whose  character  is  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as  it  is 
spirited  and  manly,  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  not  to 
feel  a  strong  interest.  The  last  book  of  the  Iliad  re- 
lates the  recovery  of  his  dead  body  from  the  Greeks,  and 
the  celebration  of  his  funeral  in  Troy.  In  this  book, 
also,  the  character  of  Achilles  appears  less  unamiable, 
since  he  grants  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  Priam,  and  is 
persuaded  by  his  entreaties  to  restore,  for  a  princely 
ransom,  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  contrary  to  his  first 
resolution.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  he  is 
moved  to  this,  not  by  his  own  native  magnanimity,  but 
by  considerations  which  indirectly  relate  to  himself,  — r 
that  is  to  say,  by  being  artfully  led  to  think  of  his  own 
father,  Peleus,  an  aged  man  like  Priam,  anxiously  wait- 
ing in  his  distant  palace  for  the  return  of  his  son  from 
the  war,  and  fearing  that  he  may  never  behold  him 
again.  Once  in  the  interview  with  Priam  the  fierce  and 
brutal  nature  of  Achilles  breaks  out  in  threats,  which 
terrify  the  old  king  into  silence.  Priam  is  himself 
warned  by  the  gods  that  he  is  not  safe  in  remaining 
overnight  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and,  lest  he  should  not 
be  protected  from  the  ferocity  of  Agamenmon,  with- 
draws by  stealth  in  the  darkness  and  returns  to  Troy. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  those  who  regard  it  as  a 
blemish  in  the  great  work  of  Homer  that  he  represents 
the  gods  in  their  dealings  with  men  as  governed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  motives  either  mean  and  base,  or  frivo- 
lous and  childish.  In  the  Trojan  war  everything  hap- 
pens by  their  direction  or  their  prompting.     In  the  sys- 
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"lu  ;ill  {lie  Greeks,  but  chiefiy  to  the  sons 
t>f    \treus,  the  two  leaders  of  the  host :  — 

"  \<i  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  other  chiefs, 
WtU-greaved  Achaians,  may  the  gods  who  dwell 
V[>ijii  Olympus  give  you  to  o'erthrow 
'1  iie  city  of  Triam,  and  in  safety  reach  = 

■\(i   -  .io:«es;  but  give  me  my  beloved  child, 
And  take  her  ransom,  honoring  him  who  sends 
His, ai  tows  far,  Apollo,  son  of  Jove." 

'i  hen  all  the  other  Greeks,  applauding,  bade 
iifvurc  the  priest  and  take  the  liberal  gifts  i 

Jie  offered,  but  the  counsel  did  not  please 
Alrides  Agamemnon  j  he  dismissed 
The  jiriest  with  scorn,  and  adde<l  threatening  words  :— 

'•  Oid  man,  let  me  not  find  thee  loitering  here, 
I!'..-e;i  le  ;'  i;  roomy  ships,  or  coming  back  j 

Huroafter,  lest  the  fillet  thou  dost  bear 
And  scejitre  of  thy  god  protect  thee  not. 
Tills  maiden  I  release  not  till  old  age 
Shall  overtake  her  in  my  Argivc  home. 
Far  from  her  native  country,  where  her  hand  . 

Shai;  ih  ow  the  shuttle  and  shall  dress  my  comh. 
Go,  t'la '    me  not,  if  thou  wouldst  safely  go." 

ik'  "pake  ;  Ihc  aged  man  in  fiar  oI>eycd 
Tlii.  mandate,  and  in  silence  wa  ked  apart, 
Aluiii;  the  many-sounding  ocean-side,  < 

And  fen'ently  he  pr.iyed  the  monarch-god, 
Apollo,  jolden-haired  Latona's  son  :  —      ^ 

■'  Hear  nie,  thou  bearer  of  the  silver  bow. 
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O  GODDESS!  sing  the  wrath  of  Peleus*  son, 
Achilles  ;  sing  ihe  deadly  wrath  that  brought 
Woes  numberless  upon  tJie  (Ireeks,  and  swept 
To  Hades  many  a  valiant  soul,  and  gave 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds  of  air, —       s 
For  so  had  Jove  appointed,  —  from  the  time 
When  the  two  chiefs,  Atrjdcs,  king  of  men, 
And  great  Achilles,  parted  first  as  foes, 

Which  of  the  gods  put  strife  between  the  chiefs. 
That  they  should  thus  contend  ?     I„-itnna's  son      " 
And  Jove's.     Incensed  against  the  king,  he  bade 
A  deadly  pestilence  appear  among 
The  arm)',  and  the  men  were  perishing. 
For  Atreus'  son  with  insult  had  received 
Chryses  the  priest  who  to  the  Grecian  fleet  ',- 

Came  to  redeem  h's  daughter,  ofTering 
Uncounted  ransom.     In  his  hand  he  bore 
The  fillets  o^.^pullo,  archer-god, 
Cpon  tji^goklen  sceptre,  anil  !ie  sued 


,:    ::r\' si;:-.  1'' Lomin^  back 
■;,■.  "i-:  :'  ,■  ;■:.,;  ;i:L'y  liosi  bcir 
•  ■>  ■■,.:' i/v  _' -u  ]  roitct  ihfi;  not. 
..I  ;.:-.-.  r.onill  old  aije 
■,.  :ir  i"  my  Argive  liome, 
.  .  ;  .y  v.iiivi.-  c.iuntn\  when;  her  hand 

Shall  thfuir  ihe  shuttle  and  shall  d 
Cto,  cba '-  roc  not  if  thon  % 
Ifeapake,  the  agcdjp 
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UTio  ^^^:l^.l^■-t  Clirys.i.  ami  \\%^  li./y  \>.^ 

Of  Cilli,  and  art  l.>r(l  in  'IV-noIos.  f 

0  Smin;huua;  if  I  cvlt  IilIijltI  to  deck 

Thy  glorious  tcniplL-,  if  1  tvtr  liurncd 

Upjn  thy  alur  the  fai  [hi-lia  nf  go.Ui 

Ami  bullocks,  gr.int  my  [.riycr,  and  Icl  !hy  shaft* 

A^L-nge  upon  the  (ifL't-ka  ;iii;  tears  I  ^ht-d."  ■ 

•So  sjakf  ho  >upi)!ici;it;g,  an.!  to  him 
Ph(L-lju.s  Apollo  iR'arkciii-'il.     Down  hu  came*, 
Down  from  thi;  .sunimit  of  the  (llympian  mount. 
Wrathful  in  hu.irt  :  hi-  ^huiildtr.-  ij  pre  ir.c  bowr 
And  hollow  ciuivtr  ;  thtre  t!iL-  arr'jw>  r.uy 
Upon  tht  bhouMcrs  of  tin;  ai-.^ry  gf"!. 
As  on  he  movud.     Hu  t;:ime  as  (.Dnx-  tht  'io''*- 
And,  scatud  from  ihc  shii>->  aloof,  -tut  f'..-.:i 
An  arrow;  icrril.Ic  was  htanl  the  cl.ir^j 
Of  that  rcsplcnilciit  bow.     At  f:r=t  !■.<.-  ••x.-.vi 
The  mules  and  the  swift  dogs,  and  ".h'-r.  ■,;.  ■.z.':T. 
He  turned  the  deadly  arrow.     All  aro  .^-: 
Glared  o'ermore  the  frequent  funerai  ;,!:■.-. 
Nine  days  already  had  his  sliafts  been  .^h  i:.-:'-A 
ing  the  host,  and  now,  upon  tfat  '•TiI'i. 
*  called  ihc  i»ei3plf  of  ibe  c 
acil.    junij,  of  the  mow-whi 
3  moved  bu  mind  to  Uu«,  lor  she  k 
b  Ktrrow  Out  ibe  iqen  were  pcruhii^ 
d  nitcn  ihc  a>waBl|||jftJB(Bt  wd  aov  km  j^ 
tAcliilta     " 


4  The  [Had. 

Since  now  our  iiim  is  baffled,  to  return 

Homeward,  if  death  o'ertake  us  not;  for  war 

And  pestilence  at  once  destroy  the  Greeks.  >. 

But  let  us  first  consult  some  seer  or  priest. 

Or  dream- interpreter,  —  for  even  dreams 

Are  sent  by  Jove,  —  and  ask  him  by  what  cause 

Phcebus  Apollo  has  been  angered  thus  ; 

If  by  neglected  vows  or  hecatombs,  «j 

And  whether  savor  of  fat  bulls  and  goats 

May  move  the  god  to  stay  the  pestilence." 

He  spake,  and  look  again  his  seat ;  and  next 
Rose  Calchas,  son  of  Thcstor,  and  the  chief 
Of  augurs,  one  to  whom  were  known  things  past    v 
And  present  and  to  come.     He,  through  the  art 
Of  divination,  which  Apollo  gave. 
Had  guided  Iliumward  the  ships  of  (.Ireccc. 
With  words  well  ordered  courteously  he  spake  :  — 

"  Achilles,  loved  of  Jove,  thou  biiidesi  me  » 

Erplain  the  wrath  of  Phccbus,  monarch-god. 
Who  sends  afar  his  arrows.     Willingly 
Will  I  make  known  tlie  cause  ;  but  cinenant  thou. 
And  swear  to  stand  prepared,  by  word  and  hand, 
To  bring  mc  succor.     For  nij'  mind  misgives        ™ 
That  he  who  rules  the  Arglves,  and  to  whom 
The  .\chaian  race  arc  subject,  will  be  wroth. 
A  sovereign  is  too  strong  for  humbler  men, 
And  though  he  keep  his  choler  down  awliilc. 
It  rankles,  till  he  sate  it,  in  his  heart.  ■-? 

And  now  consider :  wilt  thou  hold  me  safe  ? " 


Achilles,  the  swift-footed,  answered  thus  :  — 
"  Fear  nothing,  but  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
Thou  knowest,  and  declare  the  will  of  Heaven. 
For  by  Apollo,  dear  to  Jove,  whom  thou,  i.» 

Caichas,  dost  pray  to,  when  thou  givesl  forth 
The  sacred  oracles  to  men  of  Greece, 
No  man,  while  yet  I  live,  and  see  the  light 
Of  day,  shall  lay  a  violent  hand  on  thee 
Among  our  roomy  ships  ;  no  man  of  all  «s 

The  Grecian  armies,  though  thou  name  the  name 
Of  Agamemnon,  whose  high  boast  it  is  - 
To  stand  in  power  and  rank  above  them  all." 

Encouraged  thus,  the  blameless  seer  went  on  ;  — 
"  T  is  not  neglected  vows  or  hecatombs  ■* 

That  move  him,  but  the  insult  shown  Ills  priest, 
Whom  Agamemnon  spurned,  when  he  refused 
To  set  his  daughter  free,  and  to  receive 
Her  ransom.     Therefore  sends  the  archer-god 
These  woes,  and  still  will  send  them  on  the  Greeks,  m 
Nor  ever  will  withdraw  his  heavy  hand 
From  our  destruction,  till  tlie  dark-ej'cd  maid 
Freely,  and  without  ransom,  be  restored 
To  her  betoi'ed  father,  and  with  her 
A  sacred  hecatomb  to  Chrysa  sent.  «p 

So  may  we  haply  pacify  the  god." 

Thus  having  said,  the  augur  took  his  seat. 
And  then  the  hero-son  of  Atreus  rose. 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  greatly  chafud. 
His  gloomy  heart  was  full  of  wraili,  his  eyes  'is 
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Sparkled  like  fire  ;  he  fixed  a  menacing  look 
Full  on  the  augur  Calchas,  and  began  :  — 

"  Propliet  orevil !  never  hadst  thou  yet 
A  cheerful  word  for  me.     To  mark  the  signs 
Of  coming  mischief  is  thy  great  delight.  >« 

Good  dost  thou  ne'er  foretell  nor  bring  lo  pass. 
And  now  thou  pralest,  in  thine  auguries, 
Before  the  Greeks,  how  that  the  archer-god 
Afflicts  us  thus,  because  I  would  not  lake 
'ITie  costly  ransom  offered  to  redeem  us 

The  virgin  child  of  Chryses.     T  was  my  choice 
To  keep  her  with  me,  for  I  prize  her  more 
Than  Clytemnestra,  bride  of  my  young  years. 
And  deem  her  not  less  nobly  graced  than  she, 
In  form  and  feature,  mind  and  pleasing  arts.        ■*■ 
Yet  will  I  give  her  back,  if  that  be  best ; 
For  gladly  would  I  see  my  people  saved 
From  this  destructioa     Let  meet  recompense, 
Meantime,  be  ready,  that  I  be  not  left, 
Alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  without  my  prize.  ■» 

That  were  not  seemly.     All  of  you  perceive 
That  now  my  share  of  spoil  has  passed  from  me." 

To  him  the  great  Achilles,  swift  of  foot. 
Replied  :  "  Renowned  Atrides,  greediest 
Of  men,  where  wilt  thou  that  our  noble  Greeks     "•> 
Find  other  spoil  for  thee,  since  none  is  set 
Apart,  a  common  store  ?    The  trophies  brought 
From  towns  which  wc  have  sacked  have  all  been 
shared 
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Among  us,  and  we  could  not  without  shame 
Bid  every  warrior  bring  his  portion  back.  ^^^ 

Yield,  then,  the  maiden  to  the  god,  and  we, 
The  Achaians,  freely  will  appoint  for  thee 
Threefold  and  fourfold  recompense,  should  Jo\  e 
Give  up  to  sack  this  well-defended  Troy." 

Then  the  king  Agamemnon  answered  thus :  —  -■- 
"  Nay,  use  no  craft,  all  valiant  as  thou  art, 
Godlike  Achilles  ;  thou  hast  not  the  power 
To  circumvent  nor  to  persuade  me  thus. 
Think'st  thou  that,  while  thou  keepest  safe  thy  prize, 
I  shall  sit  idly  down,  deprived  of  mine  ?  173 

Thou  bid'st  me  give  the  maiden  back.     'T  is  well, 
If  to  my  hands  the  noble  Greeks  shall  bring 
The  worth  of  what  I  lose,  and  in  a  shape 
That  pleases  me.     Else  will  I  come  myself, 
And  seize  and  bear  away  thy  prize,  or  that  xfc 

Of  Ajax  or  Ulysses,  leaving  him 
From  whom  I  take  his  share  widi  cause  {c^r  ra-e. 
Another  time  we  will  confer  of  this. 
Now  come,  and  forth  into  the  great  salt  sea 
Launch  a  black  ship,  and  muster  on  Ihe  deck       1?; 
Men  skilled  to  row,  and  put  a  hecatomb 
On  board,  and  let  the  fair-cheeked  maid  embark, 
Chryseis.     Send  a  prince  lo  bear  comman'l, — 
Ajax,  Idomeneus,  or  the  divine 
Ulysses  ; — or  thyself,  Pelides,  thou  »>j 

Most  terrible  of  men,  that  with  due  rites 
Thou  soothe  the  anger  of  the  archer-god." 
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Achilles  the  swift-fooled,  with  sietn  look, 
Thus  answered  :  "  Ha,  thou  mailed  in  impudence 
And  bent  on  lucre  !     Who  of  all  the  (Irceks  'vs 

Can  willingly  obey  thee,  on  the  march, 
Or  bravely  battling  willi  the  enemy  ? 
I  came  not  to  this  war  because  of  wrong 
Done  to  me  by  the  valiant  sons  of  Troy. 
No  feud  had  I  with  them  ;  they  never  took 
My  beeves  or  horses,  nor.  In  Phlhia's  realm. 
Deep-soiled  and  populous,  spoiled  my  harvest  fields. 
For  many  a  shadowy  mount  between  us  lies, 
And  waters  of  the  wide-resounding  sea. 
Man  unabashed  !  we  follow  thee  that  thou  »s 

Mayst  glory  in  avenging  u]ion  Troy 
The  grudge  of  Menelaus  and  thy  own, 
Thou  shameless  one !  and  j'ct  thuu  hast  for  this 
Nor  thanks  nor  care.    'i"hou  threatenest  now  to  take 
From  me  the  prize  for  which  I  bore  long  toils      '«• 
In  battle  ;  and  the  Greeks  decreed  it  mine, 
1  never  take  an  equal  share  with  thee 
Of  booty  when  the  Orecian  host  has  sacked 
Some  populous  Trojan  town.    My  hands  perform 
The  harder  labors  of  the  field  in  all  i-j 

The  tumult  of  the  fight ;  but  when  ihc  spoil 
Is  shared,  the  largest  share  of  all  is  thine, 
While  I,  content  with  bttie,  seek  my  ships. 
Weary  with  combat.     I  shall  now  go  home 
To  rhthia  ;  beiler  were  it  to  return  t.v 

With  my  beaked  ships ;  but  here,  where  I  am  held 
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In  little  honor,  thou  wilt  Tail,  I  think, 

To  gather,  in  large  measure,  spoil  and  wealth." 

Him  answered  Agamtmnon,  king  of  men  :  — 
"  Desert,  then,  if  thou  wilt ;  I  ask  thee  not  m 

To  stay  for  me ;  there  will  be  others  left 
To  do  me  honor  yet,  and,  best  of  all. 
The  all-providing  Jove  is  with  me  still. 
Thee  1  detest  the  most  of  all  the  men 
Ordained  by  him  to  govern  ;  thy  delight  ^v 

Is  in  contention,  war,  and  bloody  frays. 
If  thou  art  brave,  some  deity,  no  doubt, 
Hath  thus  endowed  thee.    Hence,  then,  to  ihy  home. 
With  all  thy  ships  and  men  !  there  domineer 
Over  thy  Myrmidons;  I  heed  thee  not,  fb 

Nor  care  I  for  ihy  fury.     Thus,  in  turn, 
I  threaten  thee ;  since  Phcebus  takes  away 
Chr)-seis,  1  will  send  her  In  my  ship 
And  with  my  friends,  and,  coming  to  thy  tent, 
Will  bear  away  the  fair-cheeked  maid,  thy  prize,    •» 
Briseis,  that  thou  learn  how  lar  I  stand 
Above  thee,  and  that  other  chiefs  may  fear 
To  measure  strength  with  me,  antl  brave  my  power." 

The  rage  of  Peleus'  son,  as  thus  he  spake, 
Grew  fiercer  ;  in  that  shaggy  bruast  his  heart        ms 
Took  counsel,  whether  from  his  thigh  to  draw 
The  trenchant  sword,  and,  thrusting  back  the  rest, 
Smite  down  Atrides,  or  subdue  his  wrath 
And  master  his  own  .spirit.     While  he  thus 
Debated  with  himself,  and  half  unsheathed  iw" 
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The  ponderous  blade,  Pallas  Athene  came, 

Sent  from  on  high  by  Juno,  the  white-armed. 

Who  loved  both  warriors  and  made  both  her  care. 

She  came  behind  him,  seen  by  him  alone, 

And  plucked  his  yellow  hair.     The  hero  turned    isi 

In  wonder,  and  at  once  he  knew  the  look 

Of  I'allas  and  the  awful-gleaming  eye. 

And  thus  accosted  her  with  winged  words  :— 

"  Why  com'st  thou  hither,  daughter  of  the  god 

Who  bears  the  tegis  ?    Art  tliou  here  to  see  i^ 

The  insolence  of  Agamemnon,  son 

Of  Atreus  ?     Let  me  tell  thee  what  I  deem 

Will  be  the  event.     That  man  may  lose  his  Hfe, 

And  quickly  too,  for  arrogance  like  this." 

Then  thus  the  goddess,  blue-eyed  Pallas,  spake : — 
"  I  came  from  heaven  to  pacify  thy  wrath,  =« 

If  thou  wilt  heed  my  counsel,     I  am  sent 
Uy  Juno  the  while-armed,  to  whom  ye  both 
Are  dear,  who  ever  watches  o'er  you  both. 
Refrain  from  violence  ;  let  not  thy  hand  i* 

Unsheathe  the  sword,  but  utter  with  thy  tongue 
Reproaches,  as  occasion  may  arise, 
For  I  declare  what  time  shall  bring  to  pass ; 
Threefold  amends  shall  yet  be  offered  thee, 
In  gifts  of  princely  cost,  for  this  day's  wrong,        -m 
Now  calm  thy  angry  spirit,  and  obey." 

Achilles,  the  swifl-footed,  answered  thus  :  — 
"  0  goddess,  be  the  word  thou  bring'st  obeyed, 
However  fierce  my  anger ;  for  to  him 
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Who  hearkens  to  the  gods,  the  gods  give  ear."     * 

So  speaking,  on  the  silver  hilt  he  stayed 
His  strong  right  hand,  and  back  into  its  sheath 
Thrust  his  good  sword,  obeying.     She,  meantime, 

Returned  to  heaven,  where  agis-bearing  Jove 
Dwells  with  the  other  gods.     And  now  again       ■> 
Pelides,  with  ojiprobrious  words,  bespake 
The  son  of  Atreus,  venting  thus  liis  wrath  :  — 

"  \\lne-bibber,  with  the  forehead  of  a  dog 
And  a  deer's  heart !     Thou  never  yet  hast  dared 
To  arm  thyself  for  battle  with  the  rest,  .'. 

Nor  join  tlie  other  chiefs  prepared  to  lie 
In  ambush,  —  such  thy  craven  fear  of  death. 
Better  it  suits  thee,  midst  the  mighty  host 
Of  Greeks,  to  rob  some  warrior  of  his  prize 
Who  dares  withstand  thee.   King  thou  art,  and  yet  .^ 
Devourer  of  thy  peo])le.     Thou  dost  rule 
A  spiritless  race,  else  this  day's  insolence, 
Atrides,  were  thy  last.     And  now  I  say, 
And  bind  my  saying  with  a  mighty  oath  : 
By  this  my  sceptre,  which  can  never  bear  <• 

A  leaf  or  twig,  since  first  it  left  its  stein 
Among  the  mountains,  —  for  the  steel  has  pand 
Its  boughs  and  bark  away,  to  sprout  no  more,    - 
And  now  the  Achaian  judges  bear  it,  —  they 
Who  guard  the  laws  received  from  Jupiter,  —       3 
Such  is  my  oath,  —  ihc  time  shall  come  when  ..'i 
The  Greeks  shall  long  10  see  Achilles  hack, 
While  multitudes  are  perishing  by  the  hanu 
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Of  Hector,  the  man-quellcr ;  thou,  meanwhile, 
Though  (hou  bmi:tn,  shalt  liavc  no  power  to  hulij,  m 
And  thou  shalt  rage  against  thyself  to  think 
That  thou  hast  scorned  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks." 

As  thus  he  spake,  Pclides  to  the  ground 
Flung  the  gokl-studdcd  watid,  and  look  Ins  seat 
Fiercely  Atrides  raged  ;  but  now  uprose  31s 

Nestor,  (he  master  of  persuasive  speech. 
The  clear-toned  I'ylian  orator,  whose  tongue 
Dropped  words  more  sweet  than  honey.    He  hat!  seen 
Two  generations  that  grew  up  and  lived 
With  him  on  sacred  I'ylos  pass  awav,  vn 

And  now  he  rtded  the  third.     With  prudent  words 
He  thus  aikiressed  the  assembly  of  ihc  chiefs  ;  — 

"Ye  gods  !  what  new  misfortuneslhreaten  Greece.' 
How  Priam  would  exult  and  I'riam's  sons, 
And  how  would  all  the  'iVojan  race  rejoice,  j^s 

Were  they  to  know  how  furiouslj'  ye  slrivt-,  — 
Ye  who  in  council  and  in  fight  surpass 
The  other  Greeks.     Now  hearken  to  my  words,  — 
Ye  who  are  younger  than  myself,  —  for  I 
Have  lived  with  braver  men  (ban  you,  and  yet      u- 
They  held  me  not  in  lif;ht  esteem.     Such  men 
1  never  saw,  nor  shall  I  see  ag.iin,— 
Men  like  Pirithoiis  and  like  Druas,  lord 
Of  nations,  Ca.-neus  and  Kxadius, 
And  the  great  Polypheme,  and  Theseus,  son  y 

Of  .-Ivgeus,  likest  to  the  immorfal  gods. 
Strongest  of  all  the  earth-born  r.ice  they  fo'ight  — 
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The  strongest  with  the  strongest  of  their  tim^  — 
With  Centaurs,  the  wild  dwellers  of  the  hills, 
And  fearfully  destroyed  them.     With  these  men  340 
Did  I  hold  converse,  coming  to  their  camp 
From  Pylos  in  a  distant  land.     They  sent 
To  bid  me  join  the  war,  and  by  their  side 
I  fought  my  best,  but  no  man  living  now 
On  the  wide  earth  would  dare  to  fight  with  them.  34t 
Great  as  they  were,  they  listened  to  my  words 
And  took  my  counsel     Hearken  also  ye, 
And  let  my  words  persuade  you  for  the  best. 
Thou,  powerful  as  thou  art,  take  not  from  him 
The  maiden  ;  suffer  him  to  keep  the  prize  350 

Decreed  him  by  the  sons  of  Greece  ;  and  thou, 
Pelides,  strive  no  longer  with  the  king. 
Since  never  Jove  on  sceptred  prince  bestowed 
Like  eminence  to  his.     Though  braver  thou, 
And  goddess-born,  yet  hath  he  greater  power       35s 
And  wider  sway.     Atrides,  calm  thy  wrath  — 
'T  is  I  who  ask  —  against  the  chief  who  stands 
The  bulwark  of  the  Greeks  in  this  fierce  war." 
To  him  the  sovereign  Agamemnon  said  :  — 
"  The  things  which  thou  hast  uttered,  aged  chief,  ^ 
Are  fitly  spoken ;  but  this  man  would  stand 
Above  all  others  ;  he  aspires  to  be 
The  master,  over  all  to  domineer, 
And  to  direct  in  all  things  ;  yet,  I  think, 
There  may  be  one  who  will  not  suffer  this.  j^s 

For  if  by  favor  of  the  immortal  gods 
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He  was  made  brave,  have  they  for  such  a  cause 
Given  him  the  liberty  of  insolent  speech?" 

Hereat  the  great  Achilles,  breaking  in, 
Answered  :   "  Yea,  well  might  I  desen-e  the  name  v 
Of  coward  and  of  wretch,  should  I  submit 
In  all  things  to  thy  bidding.     Such  commands 
Lay  thou  on  others,  not  on  me ;  nor  thicik 
I  shall  obey  thee  longer.     This  I  say,  — 
And  bear  it  well  in  mind,  —  I  shall  not  lift  rs 

My  hand  to  keep  the  maiden  whom  ye  gave 
And  now  take  from  me  ;  but  whatever  else 
May  be  on  board  that  swift  black  ship  of  mine, 
Beware  thou  carry  not  away  the  least 
Without  my  leave.     Come,  make  the  trial  now,     jso 
That  these  may  see  thy  black  blood  bathe  mj-  spear." 

Then,  rising  from  that  strife  of  words,  the  twain 
Dissolved  the  assembly  at  the  Grecian  fleet 
Pelides  to  his  tents  and  well-manned  ships 
Went  with  Patroclus  and  his  warrior  friends,  ^-. 

While  Agamemnon  bade  upon  the  sea 
Launch  a  swift  bark  \,'ith  twenty  chosen  men 
To  ply  the  oar,  and  put  a  hecatomb 
Upon  it  for  the  god.     He  thither  led 
The  fair-cheeked  maid  Chryseis  ;  the  command    i9» 
Ht  gave  to  wise  Ulysses;  forth  they  went, 
Leader  and  crew,  upon  their  watery  path. 
Meanwhile,  he  bade  ihc  camp  be  jiurified  ; 
And  straight  the  warriors  purified  the  camp. 
And,  casting  the  pollutions  to  the  waves,  ■; 
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They  burned  to  Phoebus  chosen  hecatombs 
Of  bulls  and  goats  beside  the  barren  main. 
From  which  the  savor  rose  in  smoke  to  heaven. 

So  was  the  host  employed.     But  not  the  less 
Did  Agamemnon  persevere  to  urge  •» 

His  quarrel  with  Pelides;  and  he  thus 
Addressed  Talthybius  and  Euiybates, 
His  heralds  and  his  ^ithful  ministers :  — 

"  Go  ye  to  where  Achilles  holds  his  tent, 
And  take  the  fair  Briseis  by  the  hand,  m 

And  bring  her  hither.  If  he  yield  her  not, 
I  shall  come  forth  to  claim  her  with  a  band 
Of  warriors,  and  it  shall  be  worse  for  him." 

He  spake,  and  sent  them  fortli  with  added  words 
Of  menace.     With  unwilling  steps  they  went         v 
Beside  the  barren  deep,  until  they  reached 
The  tents  and  vessels  of  the  Myrmidons, 
And  found  Achiiles  seated  by  his  tent 
And  his  black  ship ;  their  coming  pleased  him  not. 
They,  moved  by  fear  and  reverence  of  the  king,    4^5 
Stopped,  and  be  spake  him  not,  nor  signified 
Their  errand  ;  he  perceived  their  thought  and  said : — 

"  Hail,  heralds,  messengers  of  Jove  and  men  \ 
Draw  near  ;  I  blame  you  not.     I  only  biame 
Atrides,  who  hath  sent  you  for  the  maid.  «• 

Noble  Patroclus  !  bring  the  damsel  forth, 
And  let  them  lead  her  hence.     My  witnesses 
Are  ye,  before  the  blessed  deities, 
And  mortal  men,  and  this  remorseless  king. 
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If  ever  he  shall  need  me  to  avert  «s 

The  doom  of  utter  ruin  from  his  host. 

Most  sure  it  is,  he  madly  yidds  himself 

To  fatal  counsels,  thoughtless  of  the  past 

And  of  the  future,  nor  forecasting  how 

The  Greeks  may  fight,  unv  an  qui  shed,  by  their  fleet." 

He  spake.     Meantime  Patroclus  had  obeyed     «■ 
The  word  of  liis  beloved  friend.     He  brought 
The  fair-cheeked  maid  Briseis  from  the  tent, 
And  she  was  led  away.     The  messengers 
Returned  to  where  theirbarks  were  moored, and  she-t5 
Unwillingly  went  with  them.     Then  in  tears 
Achilles,  from  his  friends  withdrawing,  sat 
Beside  the  hoary  ocean-marge,  and  gazed 
On  the  black  deep  beyond,  and  stretched  his  hands. 
And  prayed  to  his  dear  mother,  earnestly  : —        *« 

"  Mother!  since  thou  didst  bring  me  forth  to  dwell 
Brief  space  on  earth,  Olympian  Jupiter, 
Who  thunders  in  tlie  highest,  should  have  filled 
'i'hat  space  with  honors,  but  he  graiits  them  not. 
'Wide-ruling  Agamemnon  takes  and  liolds  44s 

The  prize  I  won,  and  thus  dishonors  me." 

Thiis,shedding  tears,  he  spake.  His  mother  heard, 
Sitting  within  the  ocean  deeps,  beside 
Her  aged  father.     Swiftly  from  the  waves 
Of  the  gray  deep  emerging  like  a  cloud,  *5" 

She  sat  before  him  as  he  wept,  .ind  smoothed 
His  brow  with  her  soft  hand,  and  kindly  said  ;  — 

"  My  child,  why  weepcst  thou  ?  What  grief  is  this  ? 
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Speak,  and  hide  nothing,  so  that  both  may  know." 

Achilles,  swift  of  foot,  sighed  heavily,  4a 

And  said  :  "  Thou  know'st  already.     Why  relate 
These  things  to  thee,  who  art  apprised  of  all  ? 

"To  Thebfe,  to  Eetion's  sacred  town. 
We  marched,  and  plundered  it,  and  hither  brought 
The  booty,  which  was  fairly  shared  among  *» 

The  sons  of  Greece,  and  Agamemnon  took 
The  fair-cheeked  maid  Chryseis  as  his  prize. 
But  Chryses,  priest  of  Phcebus,  to  the  fleet 
Of  the  Achaian  warriors,  brazen-mailed, 
Came,  to  redeem  his  daughter,  offering  w 

Ransom  uncounted.     In  his  hand  he  bore 
The  fillets  of  Apollo,  archer-god, 
Upon  the  golden  sceptre,  and  he  sued 
To  all  the  Greeks,  but  chiefly  to  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  the  two  leaders  of  the  host.  *jo 

Then  ail  the  other  chiefs,  applauding,  bade 
Revere  the  priest  and  take  the  liberal  gifts 
He  offered  ;  but  the  counsel  did  not  please 
.\trides  Agamemnon  :  he  dismissed 
The    priest   with    scorn,   and    added    threatening 

The  aged  man  indignantly  withdrew  ; 

An<i  Phcebus  —  for  the  priest  was  dear  to  him  — 

Granted  his  prayer  and  sent  among  the  Greeks 

A  deadly  shaft     The  people  of  the  camp 

Were  perishing  in  heaps.     His  arrows  flew  *, 

Among  the  Grecian  army,  far  and  wide. 
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A  seer  expert  in  oracles  revealed 
The  will  of  Phoebus,  and  I  was  the  first 
To  counsel  that  the  god  should  be  appeased. 
But  Agamemnon  rose  in  sudden  wrath,  * 

Uttering  a  threat,  which  he  has  since  fulfilled. 
And  now  the  dark-eyed  Greeks  are  taking  back 
His  child  to  Chryses,  and  with  her  they  bear 
Gifts  to  the  monarch-god  ;  while  to  my  tent 
Heralds  have  come,  and  borne  away  the  maid     • 
Briseis,  given  me  by  the  sons  of  Greece. 
But  succor  ihou  thy  son,  if  thou  hast  power  ; 
Ascend  to  heaven  and  bring  thy  prayer  to  Jove, 
If  e'er  by  word  or  act  thou  gav'st  him  aid. 
For  I  remember,  in  my  father's  halls  < 

I  often  heard  thee,  glorying,  tell  how  thou, 
Alone  of  all  the  gods,  didst  intcrjjose 
To  save  the  cloud-compeller,  Saturn's  son. 
From  shameful  overthrow,  when  all  the  rest 
Who  dwell  upon  Olympus  had  conspired  s 

To  bind  him,  — Juno,  Neptune,  and  with  them 
Pallas  Athene.    Thou  didst  come  and  loose 
His  bonds,  and  call  up  to  the  Olympian  heights 
The  hundred -handed,  whom  the  immortal  gods 
Have  named  Briareus,  but  tlie  sons  of  men 
J^%t<yn,  mightier  than  his  sire  in  strength  ; 
And  he,  rejoicing  in  the  honor,  took 
His  seat  by  Jove,  and  all  the  immortals  shrank 
Aghast  before  him,  and  let  fall  the  chains. 
Remind  him  of  all  this,  and,  sitting  down, 
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Embrace  his  knees,  and  pray  him  to  befriend 

The  Trojans,  that  the  Greeks,  hemmed  in  and  slain 

Beside  their  ships  and  by  the  shore,  may  learn 

To  glory  in  their  king,  and  even  he. 

Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  may  perceive  s.j 

How  grievous  was  his  foHy  when  he  dared 

To  treat  with  scorn  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks." 

And  Thetis  answered,  weeping  as  she  spake  :  — 
"  Alas,  my  son,  why  did  I  rear  thee,  bora 
To  sorrow  as  thou  wert  ?    O  would  that  thou       m 
Unwronged,andwith  no  cause  for  tears,  coutdst  dwell 
Beside  thy  ships,  since  thou  must  die  so  soon. 
I  brought  thee  forth  in  an  unhappy  hour. 
Short-lived  and  wronged  beyond  all  other  men. 
Vet  will  I  climb  the  Olympian  height  among        sji 
Its  snows  and  make  my  suit  to  Jupiter 
The  Thunderer,  if  haply  he  may  yield 
To  my  entreaties.     Thou,  meanwhile,  abide 
By  thy  swift  ships,  incensed  against  the  Greeks, 
And  take  no  part  in  all  their  battles  more.  »■ 

But  yesterday  did  Jove  depart  to  hold 
A  banquet  far  in  Ocean's  realm,  among 
The  blameless  Ethiopians,  and  with  him 
Went  all  the  train  of  gods.    Twelve  days  must  pass 
Ere  he  return  to  heaven,  and  I  will  then  us 

Enter  his  brazen  palace,  clasp  his  knees, 
And  hope  to  move  his  purpose  by  my  prayers." 

So  saying,  she  departed,  leaving  him 
In  anger  for  the  shapely  damsel's  sake. 
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Whom  forcibly  ihey  took  away.     Meantime  14^ 

Ulysses,  with  the  sacred  hecatomb, 

Arrived  at  Chrysa.    Entering  the  deep  port, 

They  folded  up  the  sails  and  laid  them  clown 

In  the  black  ship,  and  lowering  the  mast, 

With  all  its  shrouds,  they  brought  it  to  its  place,  m 

Then  to  the  shore  they  urged  the  bark  with  oars, 

And  cast  the  anchors  and  secured  the  prow 

With  fastenings.    Next,  Ihey  disembarked  and  stood 

Upon  the  beach  and  placed  the  hecatomb 

In  sight  of  Phcebus,  the  great  archer.     Last,        js> 

Chryseis  left  the  deck,  and,  leading  her 

Up  to  the  altar,  wise  Ulysses  gave 

The  maid  to  her  dear  father,  speaking  thus :  — 

"  O  Chryses  !  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Sends  me  in  haste  to  bring  this  maid  to  thee        sa 
And  offer  up  this  hallowed  hecatomb 
To  Phcebus,  for  the  Greeks ;  that  so  the  god. 
Whose  wrath  afflicts  us  sore,  may  be  appeased. 

So  speaking,  to  her  father's  hands  he  gave 
The  maiden  ;  joyfully  the  priest  received  sso 

The  child  he  loved.    Then  did  the  Greeks  array 
Tiie  noble  hecatomb  in  order  round 
The  sculptured  altar,  and  with  washcn  hands 
They  took  the  salted  meal,  while  Chr;*ses  stood 
And  spread  abroad  his  hands  and  prayed  aloud  : —  m 

"  Hear  me,  thou  bearer  of  the  glittering  bow. 
Who  guardcst  Chrysa  and  the  pleasant  isle 
Of  Cilia  and  art  lord  in  Tenedos  ! 
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Already  hast  thou  listened  to  my  prayer 
And  honored  me,  and  terribly  hast  scourged         sto 
The  Achaian  people.     Hear  me  yet  again, 
And  cause  the  plague  that  wastes  the  Greeks  to 
cease." 
So. spake  he,  supplicating,  and  to  him 
Phoebus  Apollo  hearkened.     When  the  prayers 
Were  ended,  and  the  salted  meal  was  flung,  sn 

Backward  they  turned  the  necks  of  the  fat  beeves, 
And  cut  their  throats,  and  flayed  the  carcasses. 
And  hewed  away  the  thighs,  and  covered  them 
With  caul  in  double  folds ;  and  over  this 
They  laid  raw  fragments  of  the  other  parts.  ^r^ 

O'er  all  the  aged  priest  poured  dark  red  wine, 
And  burned  them  on  dry  wood.    A  band  of  youths 
With  five-pronged  spits,  beside  him,  thrust  these 

through 
The  entrails,  which  they  laid  among  the  flames. 
And  when  the  thighs  were  all  consumed,  and  next  583 
The  entrails  tasted,  all  the  rest  was  car\'ed 
Into  small  portions  and  transfixed  with  spits 
And  roasted  with  nice  care  and  then  withdrawn 
From  the  hot  coals.    This  task  performed,  they  made 
The  banquet  ready.     All  became  its  guests  590 

And  all  were  welcome  to  the  equal  feast. 
And  when  their  thirst  and  hunger  were  allayed, 
Boys  crowned  the  ample  urns  with  wreaths,  and  served 
The  wine  to  all,  and  poured  libations  forth. 
Meantime  the  Argive  youths,  that  whole  day  long,  yys 
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Sang  to  appease  the  god ;  Ihey  chanted  forth 
High  anthems  to  the  archer  of  the  skies. 
He  listened  to  the  strain,  and  his  stern  mood 
Was  softened.    When,  at  length,  the  sun  went  down 
And  darkness  fell,  they  gave  themselves  to  sleep  *» 
Beside  the  fastenings  of  their  ships,  and  whep 
Appeared  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn,  the  child 
Of  Morning,  they  returned  to  the  great  host 
Of  the  Achaians.     Phcebus  deigned  to  send 
A  favoring  breeze  ;  at  once  they  reared  the  mast «« 
And  opened  the  white  sails;  the  canvas  swelled 
Before  the  wind,  and  hoarsely  round  the  keel 
The  dark  waves  murmured  as  the  ship  flew  on. 
So  ran  she,  cutting  through  the  sea  her  way. 
But  when  they  reached  the  great  Achaian  host,    «>• 
They  drew  their  vessel  high  upon  the  shore 
Among  the  sands,  and  underneath  its  sides 
They  laid  long  beams  to  prop  the  keel,  and  straight 
Dispersed  themselves  among  the  tents  and  ships. 

The  goddess-born  Achilles,  swifl  of  foot,  fs 

Beside  his  ships  still  brooded  o'er  his  wrath, 
Nor  came  to  council  with  the  illustrious  chiefs, 
Nor  to  the  war,  but  suffered  idleness 
To  eat  his  heart  away ;  for  well  he  loved 
Clamor  and  combat.     But  when  now,  at  length,    «■ 
The  twelfth  day  came,  the  ever-living  gods 
Returned  together  to  the  Olymiiian  mount 
With  Jove,  (heir  leader.     Thetis  kept  in  mind 
Her  son's  desire,  and,  with  the  carlj'  morn, 
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Emerging  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  climbed        ^s 
To  the  great  heaven  and  the  high  mount,  and  found 
All-seeing  Jove,  who,  from  the  rest  apart. 
Was  seated  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
Of  many-peaked  Olympus.     She  sat  down 
Before  the  son  of  Saturn,  clasped  his  knees  ^ 

With  her  left  arm,  and  lifted  up  her  right 
In  supplication  to  the  Sovereign  One  :  — 

"  O  Jupiter,  my  father,  if  among 
The  inunortals  I  have  ever  given  thee  aid 
By  word  or  act,  deny  not  my  request.  635 

Honor  my  son,  whose  life  is  doomed  to  end 
So  soon  ;  for  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Hath  done  him  shameful  wrong :  he  takes  from  him 
And  keeps  the  prize  he  won  in  war.     But  thou, 
Olympian  Jupiter,  supremely  wise,  640 

Honor  him  thou,  and  give  the  Trojan  host 
The  victory,  until  the  humbled  Greeks 
Heap  large  increase  of  honors  on  my  son." 

She  spake,  but  cloud-compelling  Jupiter 
Answered  her  not ;  in  silence  long  he  sat  6*5 

But  Thetis,  who  had  clasped  his  knees  at  first. 
Clung  to  them  still,  and  prayed  him  yet  again  :  — 

"  O  promise  me,  and  grant  my  suit ;  or  else 
Deny  it,  —  for  thou  need'st  not  fear,  —  and  I 
Shall  know  how  far  below  the  other  gods  ^ 

Thou  boldest  me  in  honor.**     As  she  spake, 
The  Cloud-compeller,  sighing  heavily, 
Answered  her  thus :  "  Hard  things  dost  thou  require, 
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And  thou  wilt  force  me  into  new  disputes 

With  Juno,  who  will  anger  me  again  ess 

With  contumelious  words  ;  for  ever  thus. 

In  presence  of  the  immortals,  doth  she  seek 

Cause  of  contention,  charging  that  I  aid 

The  Trojans  in  their  battles.     Now  depart. 

And  let  her  not  perceive  thee.     Leave  the  rest     «» 

To  be  by  mc  accomplished  ;  and  that  thou 

Mayst  be  assured,  behold,  I  give  the  nod ; 

For  this,  with  me,  the  immortals  know,  portends 

The  highest  certainty  :  no  word  of  mine 

Which  once  my  nod  confirms  can  be  revoked,      «n 

Or  prove  untrue,  or  fail  to  be  fulfilled." 

As  thus  he  spake,  the  son  of  Saturn  gave 
The  nod  with  his  dark  brows.     The  ambrosial  curls 
Ul>on  the  Sovereign  One's  immortal  head 
Were  shaken,  and  with  ihem  the  mighty  mount    m» 
Olympus  trembled.     Then  ihcy  parted,  she 
Plunging  from  bright  Olympus  to  the  deep. 
And  Jove  returning  to  his  palace  home ; 
Where  all  the  gods,  uprising  from  their  thrones, 
At  sight  of  the  Great  Father,  wailed  not  sn 

For  his  approach,  but  met  him  as  he  came.^ 

And  now  upon  his  throne  the  Godhead  took  ■ 
His  seat,  but  Juno  knew  —  for  she  bad  seen  — 
That  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet,  and  child 
Of  the  gray  Ancient  of  the  Deep,  had  held  »> 

Close  council  with  her  consort.     Therefore  she 
Bespake  the  son  of  Saturn  harshly,  thus :  — 
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"  O  crafty  one,  with  whom,  among  the  gods, 
Plottest  thou  now  ?    Thus  hath  it  ever  been 
Thy  pleasure  to  devise,  apart  from  me,  «* 

Thy  plans  in  secret ;  never  willingly 
Dost  thou  reveal  to  me  thy  purposes." 

Then  thus  replied  the  Father  of  the  gods 
And  mortals  :  "  Juno,  do  not  think  to  know 
All  my  designs,  for  thou  wilt  find  the  task  690 

Too  hard  for  thee,  although  thou  be  my  spouse. 
What  fitting  is  to  be  revealed,  no  one 
Of  all  the  immortals  or  of  men  shall  know 
Sooner  than  thou  ;  but  when  I  form  designs 
Apart  from  all  the  gods,  presume  thou  not  695 

To  question  me  or  pry  into  my  plans." 

Juno,  the  large-eyed  and  august,  rejoined  :  — 
"  What  words,  stem  son  of  Saturn,  hast  thou  said  I 
It  never  was  my  wont  to  question  thee 
Or  pry  into  thy  plans,  and  thou  art  left  700 

To  form  them  as  thou  wilt ;  yet  now  I  fear 
The  silver-footed  Thetis  has  contrived  — 
That  daughter  of  the  Ancient  of  the  Deep  — 
To  o'erpersuade  thee,  for,  at  early  prime, 
She  sat  before  thee  and  embraced  thy  knees  ;       705 
And  thou  hast  promised  her,  I  cannot  doubt, 
To  give  Achilles  honor  and  to  cause 
Myriads  of  Greeks  to  perish  by  their  fleet." 

Then  Jove,  the  cloud-compeller,  spake  again  :  — 
"  Harsh-tongued  !  thou  ever  dost  suspect  me  thus, 
Nor  can  I  act  unwatched  ;  and  yet  all  this  f" 

vol.  I.  a 
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Profits  thee  nothing,  for  it  only  serves 

To  breed  dislike,  and  is  the  worse  for  thee. 

But  were  it  as  thou  deemest,  'l  is  enough 

Thai  such  has  been  my  pleasure.     Sit  thou  down 

In  silence,  and  obey,  lest  all  the  gods  »■* 

Upon  Olympus,  when  I  come  and  lay 

These  potent  hands  on  thee,  protect  thee  not" 

He  spake,  and  Juno,  large-eyed  and  august, 
Cerawed,  and  curbing  her  high  spirit,  sat  v 

In  silence ;  meanwhile  all  the  gods  of  heaven 
Within  the  halls  of  Jove  were  inly  grieved. 
But  Vulcan,  the  renowned  artificer. 
Sought  to  console  his  mother  in  her  grief, — 
The  white-armed  Juno, — and  thus  interposed  ;  — 

"Great  will  the  evil  be  and  hard  to  bear,  7>» 

If,  for  the  sake  of  mortals,  ye  are  moved 
To  such  contention  and  the  assembled  gods 
IMsturbed  with  discord.     Even  the  pleasant  feast 
Will  lose  its  flavor  when  embittered  thus.  w 

And  let  me  warn  my  mother  while  I  speak, 
Wise  as  she  is,  that  she  defer  to  Jove, 
Lest  the  All-Father  angrily  again 
Reply,  and  spoil  the  banquet  of  the  day. 
The  Thunderer  of  Olympus,  if  he  choose  -m 

To  make  a  wreck  of  all  things,  wields  a  power 
Far  greater  than  we  all     Accost  him  thou 
With  gentle  speeches,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven 
Will  then  regard  us  in  a  kindly  mood." 

As  thus  he  spake,  he  gave  into  the  hands         r«> 
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Of  his  beloved  mother  the  round  cup 

Of  double  form,  and  thus  he  spake  again  :— 

"  Mother,  be  patient  and  submit,  although 
In  sadness,  lest  these  eyes  behold  thee  yet 
Beaten  with  stripes,  and  though  I  hold  thee  dear  nt 
And  grieve  for  thee,  I  cannot  bring  thee  help  ; 
For  hard  it  is  to  strive  with  Jupiter. 
Already  once,  when  I  took  part  with  thee, 
He  seized  me  by  the  foot  and  flung  me  o'er 
The  battlements  of  heaven.     All  day  I  fell,         n> 
And  with  the  setting  sun  1  struck  the  earth 
In  Lemnos.     Little  life  was  left  in  me. 
What  time  the  Sintians  took  me  from  the  ground." 

He  spake,  and  Juno,  the  white-shouldered,  smiled. 
And  smiling  took  the  cup  her  son  had  brought ;  is. 
And  next  he  poured  to  all  the  other  gods 
Sweet  nectar  from  the  jar,  beginning  first 
With  those  at  the  right  hand.    As  they  beheld 
Lame  Vulcan  laboring  o'er  the  palace-floor, 
An  inextinguishable  laughter  broke  !« 

From  all  the  blessed  gods.    So  feasted  they 
All  day  till  sunset     From  that  equal  feast 
None  stood  aloof,  nor  from  the  pleasant  sound 
Of  harp,  which  Phcebus  touched,  nor  from  the  voice 
Of  Muses  singing  sweetly  in  their  turn.  « 

But  when  the  sun's  all-glorious  light  was  down. 
Each  to  his  sleeping-place  betook  himself; 
For  Vulcan,  the  lame  god,  with  marvellous  art, 
Had  framed  for  each  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 


"-*-^ 
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And  Jupiter,  the  Olympian  Thunderer,  tt* 

Went  also  to  his  couch,  where  *t  was  his  wont, 
When  slumber  overtook  him,  to  recline. 
And  there,  beside  him,  slept  the  white-armed  queen 
Juno,  the  mistress  of  the  golden  throne. 
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ALL  other  deities,  all  mortal  men, 
Tamers  of  war-steeds,  slept  the  whole  night 
through  ; 
But  no  sweet  slumber  came  to  Jove  ;  his  thoughts 
Were  ever  busy  with  the  anxious  care 
To  crown  with  honor  Peleus'  son,  and  cause  , 

Myriads  to  perish  at  the  Grecian  fleet. 
At  last,  this  counsel  seemed  the  best,  —  to  send 
A  treacherous  dream  to  Agamemnon,  son 
Of  Alreus.    Then  he  called  a  Dream,  and  thus 
Addressing  it  with  winged  words,  he  said  :  —        «o 

"  Go,  fatal  Vision,  to  the  Grecian  fleet, 
And,  entering  Agamemnon's  tent,  declare 
Faithfully  what  I  bid  thee.     Give  command 
That  now  he  arm,  with  all  the  array  of  war, 
The  long-haired  (Greeks,  for  lo,  the  hour  is  come  n 
That  gives  into  his  hands  the  city  of  Troy 
With  all  its  spacious  streets.   The  powers  who  dwell 
In  the  celestial  mansions  arc  no  more 
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At  variance  ;  Juno's  prayers  have  moved  them  all. 
And  o'er  the  Trojans  hangs  a  fearful  doom."  ■■ 

So  spake  the  God  ;  the  Vision  heard,  and  went 
At  once  to  where  the  Grecian  barks  were  moored. 
And  entered  Agamemnon's  tent  and  found 
The  king  reposing,  with  the  balm  of  sleep 
Poured  all  around  him.     At  his  head  the  Dream  n 
Took  station  in  the  form  of  Neleus'  son, 
Nestor,  whom  Agamemnon  honored  most 
Of  all  the  aged  men.    In  such  a  shape 
The  heaven-sent  Dream  to  Agamemnon  spake  :  — 

"  O  warrior-son  of  Atreus,  sleepest  thou  ?  v 

Tamer  of  steeds  !     It  ill  becomes  a  chief, 
Who  has  the  charge  of  nations  and  sustains 
Such  mighty  cares,  to  sleep  the  livelong  night. 
Give  earnest  heed  to  me,  for  I  am  come 
A  messenger  from  Jove,  who,  though  far  off,  » 

Takes  part  in  thy  concerns  and  pities  thee. 
He  bids  thee  arm,  with  all  the  array  of  war. 
The  long-haired  Greeks,  for  now  the  hour  is  come 
Which  gives  into  thy  hands  the  city  of  Troy 
With  all  its  spacious  streets.     The  powers  that  dwell 
In  the  celestial  mansions  are  no  more  «• 

At  variance  ;  Juno's  prayers  have  moved  them  all. 
And  o'er  the  Trojans  hangs  a  fearful  doom. 
Decreed  by  Jove.     Bear  what  I  say  in  mind, 
And  when  thy  sleep  departs  forget  it  not."  u 

He  spake,  and,  disappearing,  left  the  king 
Musing  on  things  that  never  were  to  be  ; 
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For  on  that  very  day  he  thought  to  take 
The  city  of  Priam.     Fool  1  who  little  knew 
What  Jupiter  designed  should  come  to  pass,  % 

And  little  thought  by  his  own  act  to  bring 
Great  woe  and  grief  on  Greeks  and  Trojans  both 
In  hard-fought  battles.    From  his  sleep  he  woke. 
The  heavenly  voice  still  sounding  in  his  ears, 
And  sat  upright,  and  put  his  tunic  on,  S5 

Soft,  fair,  and  new,  and  over  that  he  cast 
His  ample  cloak,  and  round  his  shapely  feet 
Laced  the  becoming  sandals.     Next,  he  hung 
Upon  his  shoulders  and  his  side  the  sword 
With  silver  studs,  and  took  into  his  hand  *» 

The  ancestral  sceptre,  old,  but  undecayed, 
And  with  it  turned  his  footsteps  toward  the  fleet 
Of  the  Achaian  warriors  brazen-mailed. 

Now  Dawn,  the  goddess,  climbed  the  Olympian 
height, 
Foretelling  Day  to  Jupiter  and  all  «s 

The  immortal  gods,  when  Agamemnon  bade 
The  shrill-voiced  heralds  call  the  long-haired  Greeks 
Together  ;  they  proclaimed  his  will,  and  straight 
The  warriors  came  in  throngs.     But  first  he  bade 
A  council  of  large-minded  elders  meet  70 

On  Pylian  Nestor's  royal  bark,  and  there 
Laid  his  well-pondered  thought  before  them  thus  :— 

"  My  friends,  give  ear :  a  Vision  from  above 
Came  to  me  sleeping  in  the  balmy  night ; 
Most  like  to  noble  Nestor  was  its  look,  —  ,5 
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Its  ikce,  its  stature,  and  its  garb.    It  stood 
Beside  me  at  my  head,  and  thus  it  spake  :  — 

" '  O  warrior-son  of  Atreus,  steepest  thou  ? 
Tamer  of  steeds  I     It  ill  becomes  a  chief, 
Who  has  the  charge  of  nations  and  sustains  ■• 

Such  mighty  cares,  to  sleep  the  livelong  night 
Give  earnest  heed  to  me,  for  I  am  come 
A  messenger  from  Jove,  wlio,  tiiough  far  otf, 
Takes  part  in  thy  concerns  and  pities  thee. 
He  bids  thee  arm,  with  all  the  array  of  war,  ■) 

The  long-haired  Greeks,  for  now  the  hour  is  come 
Which  ^ves  into  thy  hands  the  city  of  Troy 
With  all  its  spacious  streets.    The  powers  who  dwell 
In  the  celestial  mansions  are  no  more 
At  variance  \  Juno's  prayers  have  moved  them  all,  v 
And  o'er  the  Trojans  hangs  a  fearful  <ioom. 
Decreed  by  Jove.     Bear  what  I  say  in  mind.' 

"  It  spake  and  passed  away,  and  with  it  fled 
My  slumbers.     Now  must  we  devise  a  way 
To  bring  into  the  field  the  sons  of  Greece.  m 

I  first  will  try,  as  best  I  may,  with  words, 
And  counsel  flight  from  Troy  with  all  our  ships. 
Ye  each,  with  different  counsels,  do  your  part." 

He  spake,  and  took  his  seat,  and  after  him 
Nestor,  the  king  of  sandy  Pylus,  rose,  ™ 

With  weII<:onsidered  words.     "  O  friends,"  he  said, 
"  leaders  and  princes  of  the  Grecian  race, 
Had  any  other  of  the  Argive  host 
Related  such  a  dream,  we  should  have  said 
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The  Ule  is  false,  and  spumed  the  counsel  given.  t<n 
But  he  has  seen  it  who  in  rank  and  power 
Transcends  us  all,  and  ours  it  is  to  see 
How  we  may  arm  for  war  the  sons  of  Greece." 
'    He  spake,  and  left  the  council,  and  the  rest. 
All  sceptred  kings,  arose,  prepared  to  obey  "• 

The  shepherd  of  the  people.     All  the  Greeks 
Meanwhile  came  thronging  to  the  appointed  place. 
As,  swanning  forth  from  cells  within  the  rock, 
Coming  and  coming  still,  the  tribe  of  bees 
Fly  in  a  cluster  o'er  the  flowers  of  spring,  m 

And  some  are  darting  out  10  right  and  left, 
So  from  the  ships  and  tents  a  multitude 
Along  the  spacious  beach,  in  mighty  throngs, 
Moved  toward  the  assembly.  Rumor  went  with  them. 
The  messenger  of  Jove,  and  urged  them  on.  >« 

And  now,  when  they  were  met,  the  place  was  stunned 
With  clamor ;  earth,  as  the  great  crowd  sat  down. 
Groaned  under  them  ;  a  din  of  mingled  cries 
Arose  ;  nine  shouting  heralds  strove  to  hush 
The  noisy  crowd  to  silence,  that  at  length  bj 

The  heaven-descended  monarchs  might  be  heard. 

And  when  the  crowd  was  seated  and  had  paused 
From  clamor,  Agamemnon  rose.     He  lieid 
The  sceptre  ;  Vulcan's  skill  had  fashioned  it. 
And  Vulcan  gave  it  to  Salurnian  Jove,  ije 

And  Jove  bestowed  it  on  his  messenger, 
The  Argus-queller  Hermes.  He  in  turn 
Gave  it  to  I'elops,  great  in  horsemanship ; 
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And  Pelops  passed  the  gift  to  Atreus  next, 
The  people's  shepherd.    Atreus,  when  he  died,    "u 
Bequeathed  it  to  Thyestes,  rich  in  flocks  ; 
And  last,  Thyestes  left  it  to  be  borne 
By  Agamemnon,  symbol  of  his  rule 
O'er  many  isles  and  all  the  Argive  realm. 
Leaning  on  this,  he  spake  these  winged  words  : — 
"  Friends,  Grecian  heroes,  ministers  of  Mars,    ■« 
Satumian  Jove  hath  in  an  evii  net 
Entangled  me  most  cruelly.     He  gave 
His  promise  and  his  nod,  that,  having  razed 
Troy  with  her  strong  defences,  I  should  see  ■« 

My  home  again ;  but  now  he  meditates 
To  wrong  me,  and  commands  me  to  return. 
With  lessened  glory  and  much  people  lost, 
To  Argos.    Thus  hath  it  seemed  good  to  Jove 
The  mighty,  who  hath  overthrown  the  towers        's> 
Of  many  a  city,  and  will  yet  o'erthrow. 
The  ages  yet  to  come  will  hear  with  shame 
That  such  a  mighty  army  of  the  Greeks 
Have  waged  a  fruitless  war,  and  fought  in  vain 
A  foe  less  numerous  ;  yet  no  end  appears  'ss 

To  this  long  strife.  Should  Greeks  and  Trojans  make 
A  treaty,  faithfully  to  number  each, 
And  should  the  Trojans  count  their  citizens, 
And  we  the  Greeks,  disposed  in  rows  of  tens, 
Should  call  the  Trojans  singly  to  pour  out  lao 

The  wine  for  us,  full  many  a  company 
Of  teD  would  lack  its  cup-bearer ;  so  far. 
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I  judge,  the  sons  of  Greece  outnumber  those 

Who  dwell  in  Troy.     But  they  have  yet  allies 

From  many  a  city,  men  who  wield  the  spear,        ^ 

Withstanding  my  attempt  to  overthrow 

That  populous  town.    Nine  years  of  mighty  Jove 

Have  passed  already,  and  the  planks  that  form 

Our  barks  are  mouldering,  and  the  cables  drop 

In  pieces,  and  our  wives  within  their  homes,         in 

With  their  young  children,  sit  expecting  us ; 

Yet  is  the  enterprise  for  which  we  came 

Still  unperformed.     Now  let  us  all  obey 

The  mandate  I  reveal,  and  hasten  hence. 

With  all  our  fleet,  to  our  beloved  homes ;  ■« 

For  Troy  with  her  broad  streets  we  cannot  take." 

He  spake,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  the  crowd 
Stirred  every  heart ;  even  those  who  heard  him  not 
Were  moved  :  the  assembly  wavered  lo  and  fro 
Like  the  long  billows  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  ■»> 

Roused  by  the  East  wind  and  the  South,  that  rush 
Forth  from  the  cloudy  seat  of  Father  Jove  ; 
Or  like  the  harvest  field,  when  west  winds  stoop 
Suddenly  from  above,  and  toss  the  wheat 
So  was  the  whole  assembly  swayed ;  they  ran       ■« 
With  tumult  to  the  ships ;  beneath  their  feet 
Rose  clouds  of  dust,  and  each  exhorted  each 
To  seize  the  ships  and  drag  them  lo  the  deep. 
They  cleared  the  channels  mid  the  clamorous  cries 
Of  multitudes,  who  hastened  to  return,  »• 

And  drew  the  props  from  underneath  their  barks. 
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Then  had  the  Greeks  returned  before  their  time 
If  Juno  had  not  to  Minerva  said  :  — 

"  Unconquerable  child  of  Jove  1     What  change 
Is  this?    Shall  then  the  Argive  army  thus  'm 

Flee  to  their  homes  across  the  deep  and  leave 
Glory  to  Priam,  and  to  Ilium's  sons 
The  Argive  Helen,  for  whose  sake  have  died 
So  many  Greeks  upon  the  Trojan  strand, 
Far  from  the  land  they  loved  ?    But  hasten  thou  ™ 
To  the  host  of  Argive  warriors  mailed  in  brass, 
And  with  persuasive  words  restrain  their  men. 
Nor  let  them  launch  their  barks  upon  the  sea." 

She  spake  ;  nor  did  the  bhie-eycd  Pallas  fail 
To  heed  the  mandate,  but  with  quick  descent      ■« 
She  left  the  Olympian  height  and  suddenly 
Stood  by  the  swift  shijis  of  the  Grecian  host. 
She  found  Ulysses  there,  the  man  endowed 
With  wisdom  like  to  Jove's  ;  he  had  not  touched 
His  well-appointed  bark,  for  grief  had  seized       -o 
The  hero's  heart.     The  blue-eyed  goddess  took 
Her  place  beside  him,  and  addressed  him  thus  ;  — 

"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  born  and  sage 
Ulysses,  will  ye,  entering  your  good  ships. 
Return  in  flight  to  your  own  land  and  leave  "is 

Glory  to  Priam,  and  to  Ilium's  sons 
'I'he  Argive  Helen,  for  whose  sake  have  died 
So  many  Greeks  upon  the  Trojan  strand, 
Far  from  the  land  they  loved  ?     Go  thou  at  once 
And  seek  the  Argive  warriors  and  restrain  -• 
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With  thy  persuasive  words  the  impatient  men. 
Nor  let  them  launch  their  well-appointed  ships." 

She  spake  ;  Ulysses  knew  the  heavenly  voice, 
And  hastened  back,  and  as  he  ran  cast  by 
His  cloak.    Eurybalcs  of  Ithaca,  m 

The  herald,  caught  it  as  he  followed  him. 
And  now  before  Atrides,  king  of  men, 
The  warrior  stood,  and  from  his  hand  received 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  old,  but  undecayed ; 
And  bearing  this,  he  went  among  the  ships  m 

Which  brought  the  Achaian  army,  mailed  in  brass ; 
And  whomsoe'er  he  met  upon  his  way, 
Monarch  or  eminent  among  the  host. 
He  slopped  him,  and  addressed  him  blandly,  thus  -.  — 

"Good  friend,  this  eager  haste  as  if  from  fear  =« 
Befits  thee  not.     Sit  down,  and  cause  the  rest 
To  sit     What  Agamemnon's  will  may  be 
Thou  canst  not  yet  be  certain  ;  he  intends 
To  try  the  Greeks,  and  soon  will  punish  those 
Who  act  amiss.     We  cannot  all  have  heard  «• 

What  he  has  said  ;  beware,  then,  lesl  his  wrath 
Fall  heavily  upor  the  sons  of  Greece. 
The  monarch,  foster-child  of  Jupiter, 
Is  terrible  enraged.     Authority 
Is  given  by  Jove,  all-wise,  who  loves  the  king,"     ■« 

But  when  he  found  one  of  ihe  lower  sort 
Shouting  and  brawling,  with  the  royal  wand 
He  smote  him,  and  reproved  him  sharply,  thus; — • 

"  Friend,  take  thy  seat  in  quiet,  and  attend 
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To  what  thy  betters  say ;  thou  art  lot  strong        •* 
Nor  valiant,  and  thou  art  of  m^an  repute 
In  combat  and  in  council.     IVe,  the  Greeks, 
Cannot  be  all  supreme  in  power.    The  rule 
Of  the  many  is  not  well.     One  must  be  chief 
In  war,  and  one  the  king,  to  whom  the  son  •» 

Of  Saturn  gives  the  sceptre,  making  him 
The  lawgiver,  that  he  may  rule  the  rest" 

Thus  did  he  act  the  chief,  and  make  the  host 
Obey  his  word  ;  they  to  the  council  ground 
Came  rushing  back  from  all  the  ships  and  tents   >*> 
\V'ith  tumult,  as,  on  the  long-stretching  shore 
Of  ocean  many-voiced,  his  billows  fling 
Themselves  in  fury,  and  the  deep  resounds. 

All  others  took  their  seals  and  kept  their  place  ; 
Thersites  only,  clamorous  of  tongue,  ^ 

Kept  brawling.     He,  with  many  insolent  words, 
Was  wont  to  seek  unseemly  strife  with  kings, 
Uttering  whate'er  it  seemed  to  him  might  move 
The  Greeks  to  laughter.     Of  the  multitude 
Who  came  to  Ilium,  none  so  base  as  he,  —  "?= 

Squint-eyed,  with  one  lame  foot,  and  on  his  back 
A  lump,  and  shoulders  curving  towards  the  chest ; 
His  head  was  sharp,  and  over  it  the  hairs 
Were  thinly  scattered.     Hateful  to  the  chiefs 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  he  would  oft  »ji 

Revile  them.     He  to  Agamemnon  now 
Called  with  shrill  voice  and  taunting  words.     The 
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Heard  him  impatiently,  with  strong  disgust 
And  vehement  anger,  yet  he  shouted  still 
To  Agamemnon,  and  kept  railing  on  :  —  ■» 

"  or  what  dost  thou  complain  ;  what  wouldst  thou 
more, 
Atrides?     In  thy  tents  are  heaps  of  gold  ; 
Thy  tents  are  full  of  chosen  damsels,  given 
To  thee  before  all  others,  by  the  Greeks, 
Whene'er  we  lake  a  city.     Dost  thou  yet  jb 

Hanker  for  gold,  brought  by  some  Trojan  knight, 
A  ransom  for  his  son,  whom  I  shall  lead  — 
I,  or  some  other  Greeks  a  captive  bound? 
Or  dost  thou  wish,  for  thy  more  idle  hours, 
Some  maiden,  whom  thou  mayst  detain  apart  ?     •»• 
III  it  beseems  a  prince  like  thee  to  lead 
The  sons  of  Greece,  for  such  a  cause  as  this, 
Into  new  perils.     O  ye  coward  race  I 
Ve  abject  Greeklings,  Greeks  nq  longer,  haste 
Homeward  with  all  [he  fleer,  and  let  us  leave        »i 
This  man  at  Troy  to  win  his  trophies  here. 
That  he  may  learn  whether  the  aid  we  give 
Avails  him  aught  or  not,  since  he  insults 
Achilles,  a  far  braver  man  than  he, 
And  takes  from  him  by  force  and  holds  his  prize. 
And  yet,  Achilles  is  not  moved  by  this  jm 

To  anger  :  he  is  spiritless,  or  else, 
Atrides,  this  injustice  were  ihy  last." 

Taunting  the  shepherd  of  the  people  thus, 
Thersites  shouted  to  the  king  of  men.  m 
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But  great  Ulysses,  coming  quickly  up, 

Rebuked  him  with  a  frown :  "Thou  garrulous  wretch! 

Glib  as  thou  art  of  tongue,  Thereites,  cease. 

Nor  singly  dare  to  seek  dispute  with  kings. 

There  came,  I  deem,  no  viler  wretch  than  thoa     m* 

To  Troy  with  Agamemnon.    Prate  no  more 

Of  kings,  reviling  them,  and  keeping  watch 

For  pretexts  to  return.    We  know  not  yet 

^Vhether  to  go  or  to  remain  were  besL 

Thou  railest  at  the  shepherd  of  the  host,  vi 

Atrides  Agamemnon,  for  thou  seest 

The  Grecian  heroes  load  him  with  rewards, 

While  thou  insultest  him  with  scurrilous  words. 

1  tell  ihee  now,  —  and  I  shall  keep  my  word,  — 

If  e'er  again  I  find  thee  railing  on,  v 

As  now  thou  dost,  then  let  Ulysses  wear 

His  head  no  longer,  let  me  not  be  called 

The  father  of  Telemachus,  if  I 

Shall  fail  to  seize  thee,  and  to  strip  thee  bare 

Of  cloak  and  tunic,  and  whatever  else  w 

Covers  Ihy  carcass,  and  to  send  thee  forth. 

Howling,  to  our  swift  barks  upon  the  shore. 

Scourged  from  the  council  with  a  storm  of  blows." 

He  spake,  and  with  his  sceptre  smote  the  back 
And  shoulders  of  the  scoffer,  who  crouched  low    jj. 
And  shed  a  shower  of  tears.     A  bloody  whelk 
Rose  where  the  golden  sceptre  fell.     He  took 
His  seat,  dismayed,  and  still  in  pain  wiped  off 
The  tears  from  his  smutched  face.    The  multitude 
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Around  him,  though  in  anxious  mood,  were  moved 
To  smiles,  and  one  addressed  his  neighbor  thus  :  — 

"Strange  ihat  Ulysses  does  a  thousand  things  w 
So  well,  ■;— so  wise  in  council,  and  in  war 
So  brave ;  and  for  the  Grecian  army  now 
He  does  the  best  of  all,  in  silencing  y» 

The  chatter  of  this  saucy  slanderer, 
Whose  acrid  temper  will  not  soon  again 
Move  him  to  rail  with  insolent  speech  at  kings." 

So  talked  the  multitude.    Ulysses  then, 
Holding  the  sceptre,  rose,  and  by  his  side  m 

The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  m  a  herald's  form, 
Commanded  silence,  that  the  Argive  host  — 
The  mightiest  and  the  meanest  —  might  attend 
To  what  should  now  be  said,  and  calmly  weigh 
The  counsel  given  them.     With  a  prudetit  art       jjo 
Ulysses  framed  his  speech,  and  thus  ht  spake  : — 

"  The  Greeks,  O  Atreus'  son,  would  bring  on  thee 
Dishonor  in  the  eyes  and  speech  of  men, 
Breaking  the  promise  made  when  first  they  came 
From  Argos,  famed  for  steeds,  that,  having  spoiled 
This  well-defended  Troy,  thou  shouldst  return      i^ 
A  conqueror.     And  now,  like  tender  boys 
Or  widowed  women,  all  give  way  to  grief 
And  languish  to  return.     'T  were  hard  to  bear 
If,  after  all  our  sufferings  and  our  toils,  »> 

We  go  back  now.     And  yet,  whoe'er  remains 
A  single  month  away  from  wife  and  home 
Chafes  if  the  winter  storms  and  angry  sea 
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Detain  him  still  on  boaid  his  well-oared  bark ; 

And  we  have  seen  the  ninth  full  year  roll  round  n 

Since  we  came  hither.     Therefore  blame  I  not 

The  Greelcs  if  they  in  their  beaked  ships  repine 

At  this  delay.     But  then  it  were  disgrace 

To  linger  here  so  long  and  journey  home 

With  empty  hands.     Bear  with  us  yet,  and  wait   jw 

Till  it  be  certain  whether  Calchas  speaks 

Truly  or  not.     For  we  remember  well, 

And  all  of  you  whom  cruel  death  has  spared 

Are  witnesses  with  me,  that  when  the  ships 

Of  Greece  —  it  seems  as  if  but  yesterday —        rs 

Mustered  in  Aulis  on  their  way  to  bring 

Woe  upon  Priam  and  the  town  of  Troy, 

And  we,  beside  a  fountain,  offered  up 

On  sacred  altars  chosen  hecatombs. 

Under  a  shapely  plane-tree,  from  whose  root        *o 

Flowed  the  clear  water,  there  appeared  to  us 

A  wondrous  sign.     A  frightful  serpent,  marked 

With  crimson  spots,  which  Jupiter  sent  forth 

To  daylight  from  beneath  the  altar-stone. 

Came  swiftly  gliding  toward  the  tree,  whereon      jsj 

A  sparrow  had  her  young  —  eight  unfledged  birds  — 

Upon  the  topmost  bough  and  screened  by  leaves  ; 

The  mother  was  the  ninth.     The  serpent  seized 

The  helpless  brood  and  midst  their  piteous  cries 

Devoured  them,  while  the  mother  fluttered  round, 

Lamenting,  till  he  caught  her  by  the  wing ;  j)> 

And  when  be  had  destroyed  the  parent  bird 
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And  all  her  brood,  the  god  who  sent  him  forth 
Made  him  a  greater  marvel  still.     The  son 
Of  crafty  Saturn  changed  the  snake  to  stone ;      » 
And  we  who  stood  around  were  sore  amazed. 
Such  was  the  awful  portent  which  the  gods 
Showed  at  that  sacrifice.     But  Calchas  thus 
Jnstantly  spake,  interpreting  the  sign  : — 

"  'O  long-haired  Greeks,'  he  said, '  why  stand  ye 
thus  •» 

In  silence  ?    All-foreseeing  Jupiter 
Hath  sent  this  mighty  omen  ;  late  it  comes 
And  late  will  be  fulfilled,  yet  gloriously, 
And  with  a  fame  that  never  shall  decay. 
For  as  the  snake  devoured  the  sparrow's  brood,    •« 
Eight  nestlings,  and  the  mother-bird  the  ninth,  — 
So  many  years  the  war  shall  last ;  the  tenth 
Shall  give  into  our  hands  the  stately  Troy.' 

"So  spake  the  seer  j  thus  far  his  words  are  true. 
Bide  ye  then  here,  ye  weli-greaved  sons  of  Greece, 
Until  the  city  of  Priam  shall  be  ours."  «■ 

He  spake,  and  loud  applause  thereon  ensued 
From  all  the  Greeks,  and  fearfully  the  ships 
Kang  with  the  clamorous  voices  uttering 
The  praises  of  Ulysses  and  his  words.  m 

Then  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  arose 
And  thus  addressed  them  :   "  Strangely  ye  behave, 
Like  boys  unwonted  to  the  ta.'iks  of  war. 
Where  now  are  all  your  promises  and  oaths  ? 
Shall  all  our  councillings  and  all  our  cares,  m 
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Leagues  made  with  wine,  religiously  outpoured, 

And  plightings  of  the  strong  right  hand,  be  cast 

Into  the  flames?    Idly  we  keep  alive 

A  strife  of  words,  which  serves  no  end  though  long 

We  loiter  here  1     But  thou,  Atrides,  firm  us 

Of  purpose,  give  command  that  now  the  Greeks 

Move  to  the  war,  and  leave  to  meet  their  fate 

Those  —  one  or  more  —  who,  parting  from  our  hoet, 

Meditate — but  I  deem  in  vain  —  to  flee 

Homeward  to  Argos  ere  they  are  assured  t» 

Whether  the  word  of  Jove  omnipotent 

Be  false  or  true.    For  when  the  Greeks  embarked 

In  their  swift  ships,  to  carry  death  and  fate 

To  Ilium's  sons,  almighty  Jupiter 

Flung  down  his  lightnings  on  the  right  and  gave  m 

Propitious  omens.     Therefore  let  no  Greek 

Go  home  till  he  possess  a  Trojan  wife 

And  ye  have  signally  avenged  the  wrongs 

And  griefs  of  Helen.     Yet,  if  one  be  here 

Who  longs  to  go,  let  him  but  lay  his  hand  w 

On  his  black  ship,  prepared  to  cross  the  deep. 

And  he  shall  die  before  the  rest.     But  thou, 

O  king,  be  wisely  counselled,  lend  an  ear 

To  others,  nor  neglect  what  I  propose. 

Marshal  the  Greeks  by  tribes  and  brotherhoods,  m 

That  tribe  may  stand  by  tribe,  and  brotherhoods 

Succor  each  other ;  if  thou  thus  command 

And  they  obey,  thou  shalt  discern  which  chief 

Or  soldier  is  faint-beaned,  which  is  brave, 
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For  each  will  fight  his  best,  and  thou  shalt  know  4> 
Whether  through  favor  of  the  gods  to  Troy, 
Or  our  own  cowardice  and  shameful  lack 
Of  skill  in  war,  the  town  is  not  o'erthrown.** 

In  turn  the  monarch  Agamemnon  spake  :  — 
"  O  aged  warrior,  thou  excellest  all  «S5 

The  Greeks  in  council.     Would  to  Jupiter, 
To  Pallas  and  Apollo,  that  with  me 
There  were  but  ten  such  comrades.    Priam's  town 
Would  quickly  fall  before  us  and  be  made 
A  desolation.    But  the  god  who  bears  4fio 

The  aegis,  Saturn's  son,  hath  cast  on  me 
Much  grief,  entangling  me  in  idle  strifes 
And  angry  broils.     Achilles  and  myself 
Have  quarrelled  for  a  maid  with  bitter  words, 
And  I  was  first  incensed.     But  if  again  46s 

We  meet  and  act  as  friends,  the  overthrow 
That  threatens  Ilium  will  not  be  delayed,  — 
Not  for  an  hour.     Now  all  to  your  repast ! 
And  then  prepare  for  battle.     First  let  each 
See  that  his  spear  be  sharp,  and  put  his  shield     470 
In  order,  give  to  his  swift-footed  steeds 
Their  ample  forage,  and  o'erlook  his  car 
That  it  be  strong  for  war  ;  for  all  the  day 
Shall  we  maintain  the  stubborn  fight,  nor  cease 
Even  for  a  moment,  till  the  night  come  down       m 
To  part  the  wrathful  combatants.     The  band 
Of  each  broad  buckler  shall  be  moist  with  sweat 
On  every  breast,  and  weary  every  arm 
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That  wields  the  spear,  and  every  horse  that  dr^s 
The  polished  chariot  o'er  the  field  shall  smoke     *> 
With  sweat.     But  whosoever  shall  be  found 
By  the  beaked  ships  and  skulking  from  the  fray 
Shall  be  the  feast  of  birds  of  prey  and  dogs ! " 

He  spake ;  the  Argives  raised  a  mighty  shout, 
Loud  as  when  billows  lash  the  beetling  shore,      ms 
Rolled  by  the  south-wind  toward  some  jutting  rock 
On  which  the  waves,  whatever  wind  may  blow. 
Beat  ceaselessly.     In  haste  the  people  rose 
And  went  among  the  ships,  and  kindled  fires 
Within  their  tents  and  took  their  meal.     And  one 
Made  offerings  to  one  god';  another  paid  «■ 

Vows  to  another  of  the  immortal  race  j 
And  all  implored  deliverance  from  death 
And  danger.     Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Offered  a  fatted  ox  of  five  years  old  m 

To  Jupiter  Almighty,  summoning 
The  elder  princes  of  the  Grecian  host,  — 
Nestor  the  first,  the  king  Idomeneus, 
And  then  the  warriors  Ajax  and  the  son 
Of  Tydeus,  with  Ulysses,  like  to  Jove  ^ 

In  council,  sixth  and  last.     Unbidden  came 
The  valiant  Menelaus,  for  he  knew 
The  cares  that  weighed  upon  his  brother's  heart. 
Then,  as  they  stood  around  the  fatted  ox 
And  took  in  hand  the  salted  barley-meal,  -m 

King  Agamemnon  in  the  circle  prayed  :  — 

"O  Jove,  most  great  and  glorious!  who  dost  rule 
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The  tempest,  —  dweller  of  the  ethereal  spate  I 
Let  not  [he  sun  go  down  and  night  come  on 
Ere  I  shall  lay  the  halls  of  Priam  waste  v" 

With  fire,  and  give  their  portals  to  the  flames, 
And  hew  away  the  coat  of  mail  that  shields 
The  breast  of  Hector,  splitting  it  with  steel 
And  may  bis  fellow-warriors,  many  a  one, 
Fall  round  him  to  the  earth  and  bite  the  dust."     su 

He  spake  ;  the  son  of  Saturn  hearkened  not, 
But  took  the  sacrifice  and  made  more  hard  , 

The  toils  of  war.    And  now  when  they  had  prayed, 
And  strown  the  salted  meal,  they  drew  the  neck 
Of  the  victim  back  and  cut  the  throat  and  flayed  i» 
The  carcass,  hewed  away  the  thighs  and  laid 
The  fat  upon  them  in  a  double  fold, 
On  which  they  placed  raw  strips  of  flesh,  and  these 
They  burned  with  leafless  billets.    Then  they  fixed 
The  entrails  on  the  spits  and  held  thera  forth       » 
Above  the  flames,  and  when  the  thighs  were  burned 
And  entrails  tasted,  all  the  rest  was  carved 
Into  small  portions  and  transfixed  with  spits 
And  roasted  carefully  and  drawn  away. 
And  when  these  tasks  were  finished  and  the  board 
Was  spread,  they  feasted  ;  from  that  equal  feast  m 
None  went  unsated.     When  they  had  appeased     ■ 
Their  thirst  and  hunger,  the  Gerenian  knight 
Nestor  stood  forth  and  spake :  "  Most  glorious  son 
Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  !  » 

Waste  wc  no  time  in  prattle,  nor  delay 
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The  work  appointed  by  the  gods,  but  send 
Tbe  heralds  of  the  Achaians,  brazen-mailed. 
To  call  the  people  to  the  fleet,  while  we 
Pass  in  a  body  through  their  vast  array  m> 

And  wake  the  martial  spirit  in  their  breasts." 

He  spake,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Followed  the  couDseL     Instantly  he  bade 
The  loud-voiced  herald  summon  to  the  war 
The  long-haired  Argives.   At  the  call  they  came,  m 
Quickly  they  came  together,  and  the  kings, 
Nurslings  of  Jupiter,  who  stood  beside 
Atrides,  hastened  through  the  crowd  to  form 
The  army  into  ranks.    Among  them  walked 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  bearing  on  her  arm  ^ 

The  priceless  xgis,  ever  fair  and  new, 
And  undecaying  ;  from  its  edge  there  hung 
A  hundred  golden  fringes,  fairly  wrought. 
And  every  fringe  might  buy  a  hecatomb. 
With  this  and  tierce,  defiant  looks  she  passed       ^ 
Through  all  the  Achaian  host,  and  made  their  hearts 
Impatient  for  the  march  and  strong  to  endure 
The  combat  without  pause,  —  for  now  the  war 
Seemed  to  them  dearer  than  the  wished  return. 
In  their  good  galleys,  to  the  land  they  loved.        ^ 

As  when  a  forest  on  the  mountain-top 
Is  in  a  blaze  with  the  devouring  flame 
And  shines  afar,  so,  while  the  warriors  marched, 
The  brightness  of  their  burnished  weapons  flashed 
On  every  side  and  upward  to  the  sky.  n 
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And  as  when  water-fowl  of  many  tribes  — 
Geese,  cranes,  and   long-necked  swans — disport 

themselves 
In  Asia's  fields  beside  Cayster's  streams, 
And  to  and  fro  they  fly  with  screams,  and  light, 
Flock  after  flock,  and  all  the  fields  resound ;         ik> 
So  poured,  from  ships  and  tents,  the  swarming  tribes 
Into  Scamander's  plain,  where  fearful'y 
Earth  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  steeds  and  men ; 
And  there  they  mustered  on  the  river's  side, 
Numberless  as  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  spring.    *j 
And  as  when  flies  in  swarming  myriads  haunt 
The  herdsman's  stalls  in  spring-time,  when  new  milk 
Has  filled  the  pails,  —  in  such  vast  multitudes 
Mustered  the  long-haired  Greeks  upon  the  plain. 
Impatient  to  destroy  the  Trojan  race.  sn 

Then,  as  the  goatherds,  when  their  mingled  flocks 
Are  in  the  pastures,  know  and  set  apart 
Each  his  own  scattered  charge,  so  did  the  chiefs, 
Moving  among  them,  marshal  each  his  men. 
There  walked  King  Agamemnon,  like  to  Jove      s«5 
In  eye  and  forehead,  with  the  loins  of  Mars, 
And  ample  chest  like  him  who  rules  the  sea. 
And  as  a  bull  amid  the  hornbd  herd 
Stands  eminent  and  nobler  than  the  rest, 
So  Jove  to  Agamemnon  on  that  day  » 

Gave  to  surpass  the  chiefs  in  port  and  mien. 

O  Muses,  goddesses  who  dwell  on  high, 
Tell  me,  —  for  all  things  ye  behold  and  know, 
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While  we  know  nothing  and  may  only  hear 
The  random  tales  of  rumor,  —  tell  me  who 
Were  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeks  j  for  I 
Should  fail  to  number  and  to  name  them  all, — 
Had  I  ten  tongues,  ten  throats,  a  voice  unapt 
To  weary,  uttered  from  a  heart  of  brass,  — 
Unless  the  Muses  aided  me.     I  now 
Will  sing  of  the  commanders  and  the  ships. 

Peneleus,  Prothoenor,  Leitus, 
And  Clonius,  and  Arcesilaus  led 
The  warriors  of  fioeotia,  all  who  dwelt 
In  Hyria  and  in  rocky  Aulis,  all  < 

From  Schcenus  and  from  Scolus  and  the  hill 
Of  Eteonus  and  Thespeia's  fields, 
And  Graia  and  the  Mycalesian  plain, 
All  who  from  Herma  and  Ilesius  came. 
And  Ei^'thrse,  and  those  who  had  their  homes      < 
In  Eleon,  Hyla,  and  Ocalea, 
And  Peteona,  and  the  stately  streets 
Of  Medeon,  Copee,  Thisbfc  full  of  doves, 
And  those  whose  dwelling-place  was  Eutrcsis, 
And  Coronsea,  and  the  grassy  lawns 
Of  Haliartus,  all  the  men  who  held 
Platxa,  or  in  Glissa  tilled  the  soil. 
Or  dwelt  in  Hypothebce  nobly  built. 
Or  in  Onchestus  with  its  temple-walls 
Sacred  to  Neptune,  or  inhabited 
Arnfe  with  fruitful  vineyards,  Midea 
And  Nyssa  the  divine,  and  Anthedon 
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The  distant,  —  fifty  were  their  barks,  and  each 
Held  sixscore  youths  of  the  Boeotian  race. 

Next,  over  those  who  came  from  Aspledon        aq 
And  from  Orchomenus  in  Minya5 
Ascalaphus  ruled  with  his  brother  chief 
lalmenus,  —  two  sons  of  mighty  Mars. 
These,  in  the  halls  of  Actor,  Azis'  son, 
Astyoche  bore  to  the  god  of  war,  *» 

Who  met  by  stealth  the  bashful  maid,  as  once 
She  sought  the  upper  palace-rooms.     Their  ships 
Were  thirty,  ranged  in  order  on  the  shore. 

Then  Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  two  chiefs 
Born  to  Iphitus,  son  of  Naubolus  «a 

The  large  of  soul,  led  the  Phocean  host. 
Those  who  in  Cyparissus  had  their  homes, 
In  Panope  and  Crissa  the  divine 
And  Daulis,  or  about  Hyampolis 
Anemoreia,  and  upon  the  banks  ue 

Of  broad  Cephissus,  and  with  (hem  the  race 
Who  held  LilKa  by  Cephissus'  springs. 
With  these  came  forty  ships.    Their  leaders  went 
Among  them,  ranging  them  in  due  array 
And  close  to  the  Boeotians  on  the  left.  *« 

Ajax  the  swift  of  foot,  Oileus'  son, 
Was  leader  of  the  Locrians,  — less  in  limb 
And  stature  than  the  other  Ajax,  —  nay. 
Much  smaller  than  that  son  of  Telamon, 
Wearing  a  linen  corselet ;  but  to  wield  »> 

The  spear  he  far  excelled  all  other  men 
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Of  Heltas  and  Achaia.    Those  who  dwelt 

In  Cynus,  Opus,  Bessa,  and  the  fields 

Of  Scaipha  and  Callianis  and  green 

Augeia,  Tarptia,  and  the  meadows  where  ia 

Boagrius  waters  Throtiiuro,  followed  him 

With  forty  dark-hulled  Ix>crian  barks,  that  came 

From  coasts  beyond  Euboea's  sacred  isle. 

The  Eubceans  breathing  valor,  they  who  held 
Chalets,  Erelria,  and  the  vineyard  slopes  «• 

Of  Histixa,  and  the  lofty  walls 
Of  Dium  and  Cerinthus  by  the  sea, 
And  Styra,  and  Eaiystus ;  these  obeyed 
Elphenor  of  the  line  of  Mars,  and  son 
Of  the  large-souled  Chalcodon  ruler  o'er  «i 

The  Abantes-     Him  with  loosely- flowing  locks 
The  Abantes  followed,  swift  of  foot  and  tierce 
In  combat,  and  expert  to  break  the  mail 
Upon  the  enemies'  breasts  with  ashen  spears  ; 
With  forty  dark-hulled  barks  they  followed  him.    «• 

Next  they  who  came  from  Athens  nobly  built. 
The  city  of  Erechtheus,  great  of  soul. 
Son  of  the  teeming  Earth,  whom  Pallas  reared. 
That  daughter  of  the  Highest,  and  within 
Her  sumptuous  temple  placed  him,  where  the  sons 
Of  Athens,  with  the  circling  year's  return,  w* 

Paid  worship  at  her  altars,  bringing  bulls 
And  lambs  to  lay  upon  them  ;  these  obeyed 
Menestbeus,  son  of  Peteus,  whom  no  chief 
On  earth  could  equal  in  the  art  to  place  «" 
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Squadrons  of  men  and  horse  in  due  array 
For  battle.     Nestor  only  sought  to  share 
This  praise,  but  Nestor  was  the  elder  chief. 
Fifty  dark  galleys  with  Menestheus  came. 

Ajax  had  brought  twelve  ships  frpm  Satamis,   <w 
And  these  he  stationed  near  the  Athenian  host 

But  they  who  dwelt  in  Argos,  or  within 
The  strong-walled  Tiryns,  or  Hermione 
And  Asine  with  their  deep,  sheltering  bays, 
TrcEzene  and  Eionee,  and  hills  «» 

Of  Epidaunis  planted  o'er  with  vines, 
And  they  who  tilled  ^gina  and  the  coast 
Of  Mases,  —  Grecian  warriors,  —  over  these 
Brave  Diomed  bore  sway,  with  Sthenelus, 
Beloved  son  of  far-famed  Campaneus,  ■« 

And,  third  in  rule,  Euryalus,  who  seemed 
Like  lo  a  god,  Mecisleus'  royal  son 
Who  sprung  from  Talaus  ;  yet  the  chief  command 
Was  given  to  Diomed,  the  great  in  war. 
A  fleet  of  eighty  galleys  came  with  them.  j- 

The  dwellers  of  Mycenffi  nobly  built, 
Of  Corinth  famed  for  riches,  and  the  town 
Of  beautiful  CleonK,  they  who  tilled 
Orneia,  ArrethjTea's  pleasant  land. 
And  Sicyon,  where  of  yore  Adrastus  reigned,        w 
And  Hyperesia  and  the  airj'  heights 
Of  Gonoessa,  and  Pollenl-'s  fields. 
And  they  who  came  from  .Egium  and  the  shores 
Around  it,  and  broad  lands  of  Helicfe, — 
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These  had  a  hundred  barks,  and  over  them  ?»> 

Atrides  Agamemnon  bore  command ; 
And  with  him  came  the  largest  train  of  troops 
And  bravest     He  was  cased  in  gleaming  mail. 
And  his  heart  gloried  when  he  thought  how  high 
He  stood  among  the  heroes,  —  mightier  far  I't 

In  power,  and  leader  of  a  mightier  host. 

Then  they  who  dwelt  within  the  hollow  vale 
Of  queenly  Lacedsemon,  they  who  held 
Phare  and  Sparta,  Messa  full  of  doves,' 
Br>'seia;,  and  Augeia's  rich  domain,  ;*' 

Amycl^  and  the  town  of  Helos,  built 
Close  to  the  sea,  and  those  who  had  their  homes 
In  Laas  and  the  fields  of  CEtylus; 
All  these  obej'ed  the  brother  of  the  king, 
The  valiant  Menelaus.    Sixty  ships  n* 

They  brought,  but  these  he  ranged  apart  from  those 
Of  Agamemnon.    Through  the  ranks  he  went, 
And,  trusting  in  his  valor,  quickened  theirs 
For  battle;  for  his  heart  within  him  burned 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Helen  and  her  tears,     jj> 

Then  came  the  men  who  tilled  the  Pylean  coast 
And  sweet  Arenfc,  Thrya  at  the  fords 
Of  Alpheus,  and  the  stately  palace  homes 
Of  -^py,  or  in  Cyparissus  dwelt. 
Or  in  Amphigeneia,  Pteleum,  »» 

Helos  and  Dorium,  where  the  Muses  once 
Met,  journeying  from  fEcalian  Eurytus, 
The  Tbracian  Thamyris,  and  took  from  him 
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His  ixiwer  of  voice.     For  he  had  made  his  boast 

To  overcome  in  song  the  daughters  nine 

Of  Jovt  the  ^gis-bearer.     They  in  wrath 

Smote  him  with  blindness,  took  the  heavenly  gift 

Of  song  away,  and  made  his  hand  forget 

Its  cunning  with  the  harp.     All  those  were  led 

By  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  who  came 

To  war  on  Troy  with  fourscore  ships  and  ten. 

The  Arcadians,  dwelling  by  the  lofty  mount 
Cyllene,  near  the  tomb  of  Epytus, 
Warriors  who  combat  hand  to  hand,  and  they 
Who  tilled  the  fields  of  Pheneus  and  possessed 
Orchomenus  with  all  its  flocks,  or  dwelt 
In  Rip.i  and  in  Stratia,  and  the  bleak 
Enispe,  beaten  with  perpetual  winds. 
And  in  Tegea,  and  ihe  lovely  land 
Of  Mantinea,  and  in  Stymphalus 
And  in  Parrhasia,  came  in  sixty  ships 
To  Troy,  with  Agapenor  for  their  chief, 
Son  of  AnKcus.     Every  ship  was  thronged 
With  warriors  of  Arcadia,  for  the  king 
Of  men,  Atrides,  gave  them  well-oared  barks 
To  cross  the  dark  blue  deep,  since  not  to  them 
Pertained  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  sea. 

Then  from  Buprasium  and  (he  sacred  coast 
Of  Elis,  from  Hyrmine  and  remote 
Myrsinus  and  the  Olenian  precipice. 
And  from  .\lisium  came,  with  chitrflains  four. 
The  warriors,  ten  swift  galleys  follow  ing 
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Each  chiellain,  crowded  with  Epean  tnwps. 

And  part  obeyed  Amphimacus,  the  son 

Of  Cteatus,  and  part  with  Thalpius  came,  »• 

The  son  of  Eurytus  Actorides, 

And  part  with  brave  Diores,  of  the  line 

Of  Amarynceus.     Last,  Polyxenus, 

The  godlike  offepring  of  Agasthenes, 

Whose  father  was  Augeias,  led  the  rest.  m 

They  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades, 
Those  holy  isies  descried  from  Elis  o'er 
The  waters,  had  for  leader  Megas,  brave 
As  Mars,  —  the  son  of  Phyleus,  dearly  loved 
fiy  Jove.     He  lefl  his  father's  house  in  wrath        ]»• 
And  dwelt  within  Dulichium.     With  the  troops 
Of  Megas  came  a  fleet  of  forty  ships. 

Ulysses  led  the  Cephallenian  men, 
Who  dwelt  in  Ithaca,  or  whose  abode 
Was  leafy  Neritus,  and  those  who  carae  « 

From  Crocyleia,  and  from  jEgilips 
The  craggy,  and  Zacynthus,  and  the  isle 
Of  Samos,  and  Epirus,  and  from  all 
The  bordering  lands.     O'er  these  Ulysses  ruled, 
A  chief  like  Jove  in  council,  and  with  him  jj» 

There  came  twelve  galleys  with  their  scarlet  prows. 

Then  with  the  ^tolians  came  Andnemon's  son 
Thoas,  their  leader.    With  him  were  the  men 
Of  Pleuron  and  Pylene,  Olenus, 
And  Chalcis  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  rocks  w 

Of  Calydon  ;  for  now  no  more  the  sons 
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Of  large-souled  CEneus  were  alive  on  earth, 
Nor  lived  the  chief  himself,  and  in  his  tomb 
Was  Meleager  of  the  golden  hair  \ 
And  thus  the  -^tolian  rule  to  Thoas  came.  800 

A  fleet  of  fourscore  galleys  followed  him. 

Idomeneus,  expert  to  wield  the  spear, 
Commanded  those  of  Crete,  the  men  who  dwelt 
In  Cnosus  or  Gortyna,  strongly  walled 
Lyctus,  Miletus,  and  the  glimmering  «os 

Lycastus,  Phaestus,  Rhytium's  populous  town, 
And  all  the  warrior  train  inhabiting 
The  hundred  towns  of  Crete.     Idomeneus 
The  mighty  spearman,  and  Meriones, 
Fierce  as  the  god  of  war,  commanded  these,         sio 
And  came  to  Troy  with  eighty  dark-ribbed  barks. 

Tlepolemus,  a  warrior  of  the  stock 
Of  Hercules,  was  leader  of  the  troops 
Of  Rhodes,  and  brought  nine  vessels  to  the  war, 
Manned  with  the  haughty  Rhodians.     These  were 
ranged  sis 

In  threefold  order  :  those  of  Lindus,  those 
Who  dwell  in  white  Camirus,  lastly  those 
Of  lalassa.     These  Tlepolemus, 
The  valiant  spearman,  ruled.     Astyoche 
Bore  him  to  mighty  Hercules,  who  led  «» 

The  maid  from  Ephyra,  upon  the  banks 
Of  Selleis,  to  be  his  wife,  what  time 
His  valor  had  o'erthrown  and  made  a  spoil 
Of  many  a  city  full  of  noble  youths. 
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Tlepolemus,  when  in  the  palace-halls  •>j 

He  grew  to  man hood^  slew  an  aged  man, 

An  uncle  of  bis  father,  whom  he  loved, 

Lycimnius,  of  the  line  of  Mars,  and  straight 

He  rigged  a  fleet  of  ships  and  led  on  board 

A  numerous  host  and  fled  across  the  sea.  a^ 

For  fearful  were  the  threats  of  other  sons 

And  grandsons  of  the  mighty  Hercules. 

In  Rhodes  they  landed  after  wanderings  long 

And  many  hardships.    There  they  dwelt  in  tribes,— 

Three  tribes,  — and  were  beloved  of  Jupiter,        a» 

The  ruler  over  gods  and  men,  who  poured 

Abundant  riches  on  their  new  abode. 

Nireus  with  three  good  ships  from  Syma  came,  — 
Nireus,  Aglaia's  son  by  Charopus 
The  monarch,  —  Nireus  who  in  comeliness  »« 

Surpassed  all  Greeks  that  came  to  Ilium,  save 
The  faultless  son  of  Pcleus,     Yet  was  he 
Unwarlike  and  few  people  followed  him. 

The  dwellers  of  Nisyrus,  Crapalhus, 
And  Cos,  the  city  of  Eurypylus,  «*• 

Casus,  and  the  Calydnian  isles,  obeyed 
Phidippus  and  his  brother  Antiphus, 
Sons  of  the  monarch  Thessalus,  who  sprang 
From  Hercules.     With  thirty  ships  they  came. 

But  those  who  held  Pelasgian  Argos,  those       >s» 
Who  dwelt  in  Alos,  Trachys,  Alope, 
Phthia,  and  Hellas  full  of  lovely  dames,— 
Named  Myrmidons,  Achaians,  Hellenes, — 
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Achilles  led  their  fifty  ships  j  but  they 

Now  heeded  not  the  summons  to  the  war,  m 

For  there  was  none  to  form  their  ranks  for  fight 

The  great  Acliiiles,  swift  of  foot,  remained 

Within  his  ships,  indignant  for  the  sake 

Of  the  (air-haired  Briseis,  whom  he  brought 

A  captive  from  Lymessus  after  toils  •*■ 

And  dangers  many.     He  had  sacked  and  spoiled 

Lymessus,  and  o'erthrown  the  walls  of  Thebes 

And  smitten  Mynes  and  Epistrophus, 

The  warlike  sons  of  King  Evenus,  sprung 

From  old  Selapius.     For  this  cause  he  kept  «s 

Within  his  ships,  full  soon  to  issue  forth. 

The  men  of  Phyjace,  of  Pyrasus,  — 
Sacred  to  Ceres  and  o'erspread  with  flowers, 
And  of  Itona,  mother  of  white  Hocks, 
Antrona  on  the  sea,  and  Pteleum  green  »7» 

With  herbage,  — over  these  while  yet  he  lived 
The  brave  Protesilaus  ruled ;  but  now 
The  dark  earlh  covered  him,  and  for  his  sake 
His  consort,  desolate  in  Phylace, 
Tore  her  fair  cheeks,  and  all  unfinished  Stood       *i% 
His  palace,  for  a  Dardan  warrior  slew 
Her  husband  as  he  leaped  upon  the  land, 
The  foremost  of  the  Achaians.     Yet  his  troops 
Were  not  without  a  leader,  though  they  mourned 
Their  bra\'e  old  chief.     Podarces,  loved  by  Mars,  — 
Son  of  Iphiclus,  rich  in  flocks,  who  sprang  *■ 

From  Phylacus,  —  led  them  and  formed  their  ranks. 
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A  younger  brother  of  the  slain  was  he. 
The  slain  was  braver.     Though  the  warriors  grieved 
To  lose  their  glorious  chief,  they  did  not  lack       »t 
A  general.     Forty  dark  ships  followed  him. 

Then  they  who  dwelt  in  Pherae,  by  the  lake 
Bsbeis,  and  in  Boebe,  Glaphyne, 
And  nobly  built  lolchos,  came  to  Troy, 
Filling  eleven  galleys,  and  obeyed  *• 

Eumelus,  whom  Alcestis  the  divine 
Bore  lo  Admetus,  —  fairesl,  she,  of  all 
'I"he  house  of  Pelias  and  of  womankind. 

Those  from  Mcthonfe  and  Olizon's  rocks, 
And  Melibcea  and  Thaumacia,  filled  *n 

Seven  ships,  with  Philoctetes  for  their  chief, 
A  ivarrior  skilled  to  bend  the  bow.     Each  bark 
Held  fifty  rott'ers,  bowmen  all,  and  armed 
For  stubborn  battle.     But  their  leader  lay 
Far  in  an  island,  suffering  grievous  pangs,  —         vb 
The  hallowed  isle  of  Ixmnos.     There  the  Greeks 
Left  him,  in  torture  from  a  venomed  wound 
Made  by  a  serpents  fangs.     He  lay  and  pined. 
Yet  was  the  moment  near  when  they  who  thus 
Forsook  their  king  should  think  of  him  again,      w 
Meantime  his  troops  were  not  without  a  chief ; 
Though  greatly  they  desired  their  ancient  lord. 
For  now  the  base-born  Medon  marshalled  them. 
Son  of  Oileus.     Rhene  brought  him  forth 
To  that  destroyer  of  strong  fortresses.  »« 

The  men  of  Tricca  and  Ithome's  hills, 
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And  they  who  held  Oi^chalia  and  the  town 

Of  Eurytus  the  Qichalian,  had  for  chiefs 

Two  sons  of  i^sculapius,  healers  both, 

And  skilful,  —  Podalirius  one,  and  one  f«s 

Machaon.     Thirty  hollow  barks  were  theirs. 

The  dwellers  of  Ormenium,  they  whose  homes 
Were  by  the  Hyperian  fount,  and  they 
Who  held  Asterium  and  the  snowy  peaks 
Of  Titanus,  obeyed  Eurypylus,  9» 

Evaemon's  son,  and  far  renowned.     A  fleet 
Of  forty  dark-ribbed  vessels  followed  hira. 

Those  who  possessed  Argissa,  those  who  held 
Gyrton^,  Orth^,  and  Helon^,  those 
Who  dwelt  in  Oloosson  with  white  walls,  « 

The  sturdy  warrior  Polypoetes  led, 
Son  of  Pirithoiis,  who  derived  his  birth 
From  deathless  Jove.     Hippodameia  bore 
The  warrior  to  Pirithoiis  on  the  day 
When  he  took  vengeance  on  the  shaggy  brood      «i«> 
Of  Centaurs,  and  from  Pelion  drove  them  forth 
To  /Elhicae.     Yet  not  alone  in  rule 
Was  Pol>T3cetes,  for  Leonteus,  sprung 
From  the  large-souled  Coronus,  Ca^neus*  son, 
Shared  with  him  the  command.     With  them  a  fleet 
Of  forty  dark-hulled  vessels  came  to  Troy.  ^ 

Then  Guneus  came,  with  two  and  twenty  ships 
From  Cythus.     Under  his  command  he  held 
The  P^nienes,  and  that  sturdy  race, 
The  Periboean  warriors,  and  the  men  9^*0 
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\Mio  built  on  cold  Dodona,  or  who  tilled 

llie  liclils  where  pleasant  Titarcsius  flows 

And  into  Peneus  pours  bis  gentle  stream, 

Yet  with  its  silver  eddies  mingles  not, 

But  floats  upon  the  current's  face  like  oil,  —        mj 

A  Stygian  stream  by  which  the  immortals  swear. 

With  Prothous,  Tcnthredon's  son,  there  came 
The  warriors  of  Magnesia,  who  abode 
By  Peneus,  and  by  Pelion  hung  witb  woods  ; 
Swift-footed  Prothous  led  these.    They  came       »*> 
With  forty  dark-hulled  galleys  to  the  war. 

These  were  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeks. 
Say,  Muse,  who  most  excelled  among  the  kings, 
And  which  the  noblest  steeds,  of  all  that  came 
With  the  two  sons  of  Atreus  to  the  war .'  m 

The  noblest  steeds  were  those  in  Pherie  bred. 
That,  guided  by  Eumelus,  flew  like  birds,  — 
Alike  in  hue  and  age;  the  plummet  showed 
Their  height  the  same,  and  both  were  marcs,  and, 

reared 
By  Phcebus  of  the  silver  bow  among  9* 

The  meadows  of  Pieria,  they  became 
The  terror  of  the  bloody  battle-field. 
The  mightiest  of  the  chiefs,  while  yet  in  wrath 
Achilles  kept  aloof,  was  Ajax,  son 
Of  Telamon  ;  yet  was  Pelides  far  *« 

The  greater  warrior,  and  the  steeds  which  bore 
That  perfect  hero  were  of  noblest  breed. 
In  his  beaked  galleys,  swift  to  cut  the  sea, 
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Achilles  lay,  meanwhile,  and  nursed  the  wrath 
He  bore  to  Agamemnon,  Atreus*  son,  »» 

The  shepherd  of  the  people.     On  the  beach 
His  warriors  took  their  sport  with  javelins 
And  quoits  and  bows,  while  near  the  chariots  tied 
The  horses,  standing,  browsed  on  lotus-leaves 
And  parsley  from  the  marshes.     But  beneath        97s 
The  tents  the  closely  covered  chariots  stood, 
While  idly  through  the  camp  the  charioteers, 
Hither  and  thither  sauntering,  missed  the  sight 
Of  their  brave  lord  and  went  not  to  the  field. 

The  army  swept  the  earth  as  when  a  fire  980 

Devours  the  herbage  of  the  plains.     The  ground 
Groaned  under  them  as  when  the  Thunderer  Jove 
In  anger  with  his  lightnings  smites  the  earth 
About  Typhceus — where  they  say  he  lies  — 
In  Arimi.     So  fearfully  the  ground  *•■ 

Groaned  under  that  swift  army  as  it  moved. 

Now  to  the  Trojans  the  swift  Iris  came 
A  messenger  from  regis-bearing  Jove, 
Tidings  of  bale  she  brought.     They  all  had  met  — 
Old  men  and  youths  —  in  council  at  the  gates      990 
Of  Priam's  mansion.     There  did  Iris  take 
Her  station  near  the  multitude,  and  spake, 
In  voice  and  gesture  like  Polites,  son 
Of  Priam,  who,  confiding  in  his  speed, 
Had  stood  a  watcher  for  the  sons  of  Troy  99s 

On  aged  /Esyeta's  lofty  tomb, 
To  give  them  warning  when  the  Achaian  host 
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Should  issue  from  their  galleys.     Thus  disguised, 
Swift  Iris  spake  her  message  from  the  skies :  — 

'^  Father !  thou  art  delighted  with  much  speech, 
As  once  in  time  of  peace,  but  now  't  is  war,         »»» 
Inevitable  war,  and  close  at  hand. 
I  have  seen  many  battles,  yet  have  ne'er 
Beheld  such  armies,  and  so  vast  as  these,  — 
In  number  like  the  sands  and  summer  leaves.      >oos 
They  march  across  the  plain,  prepared  to  give 
Battle  beneath  the  city  walls.     To  thee, 
O  Hector,  it  belongs  to  heed  my  voice 
And  counsel.     Many  are  the  allies  within 
The  walls  of  this  great  town  of  Priam,  men  low 

Of  diverse  race  and  speech.     Let  every  chief 
Of  these  array  his  countrymen  for  war, 
And  give  them  orders  for  the  coming  fight." 

She  spake,  and  Hector  heeded  and  obeyed 
The  counsel  of  the  goddess  ;  he  dismissed  wis 

The  assembly  ;  all  the  Trojans  rushed  to  arms, 
And  all  the  gates  were  opened.    Horse  and  foot 
Poured  forth  together  in  tumultuous  haste. 

In  the  great  plain  before  the  city  stands 
A  mound  of  steep  ascent  on  every  side  ;  loao 

Men  named  it  Batiea,  but  the  gods 
Called  it  the  swift  Myrinna's  tomb ;  and  here 
Mustered  the  sons  of  Troy  and  their  allies. 

Great  Hector  of  the  beamy  helm,  the  son 
Of  Priam,  led  the  Trojan  race.     The  host  »<»5 

Of  greatest  multitude  was  marshalled  there. 
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And  there  the  bravest,  mighty  with  the  spear. 

i^neas  marshalled  the  Dardanian  troops,  — 
The  brave  son  of  Anchises.     Venus  bore 
The  warrior  to  Anchises  on  the  heights  «of 

Of  Ida,  where  the  mortal  lover  met 
The  goddess.     Yet  he  ruled  them  not  alone ; 
Two  chiefs.  An  tenor's  sons  Archelochus 
And  Acamas,  were  with  him  in  command, 
Expert  in  all  the  many  arts  of  war.  ««« 

The  Trojans  from  Zeleia,  opulent  men, 
Who  drank  the  dark  ^sepus,  —  over  these 
Ruled  Pandarus,  Lycaon's  valiant  son, 
To  whom  the  god  Apollo  gave  his  bow. 

The  troops  from  Adrasteia,  they  who  dwelt      km© 
Within  Apa^sus*  walls,  or  tilled  the  soil 
Of  Pityeia  and  Tereia's  heights. 
Were  led  by  Amphius  and  Adrastus,  clad 
In  linen  corselets  for  the  war,  the  sons 
Of  Merops  the  Percosian,  skilled  beyond  «o45 

All  other  men  in  the  diviner's  art. 
Nor  would  he  that  his  sons  should  seek  the  field 
Of  slaughter.     They  obeyed  him  not ;  the  fates 
Decreed  their  early  death  and  urged  them  on. 

The  dwellers  of  Percote,  Practium,  loso 

And  Sestus,  and  Abydus,  and  divine 
Arisba,  followed  Asius,  great  among 
The  heroes  and  the  son  of  Hyrtacus,  — 
Asius,  who  came  with  strong  and  fiery  steeds, 
Borne  from  Arisba  and  from  Selleis'  banks.  »os5 
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Hippothoiis  over  the  Pelasgian  tribes  — 
Skilled  spearman,  who  abode  among  the  fields 
Of  the  deep-soiled  Larissa  —  bore  command,  — 
Hippothoiis  with  Pykeus,  who  derived 
Their  race  from  Mars,  and  for  their  father  claimed 
Pelasgian  Lethus,  son  of  Teutamus.  «o^ 

And  Acamas,  and  Peiroiis,  valiant  chief, 
Were  captains  of  the  Thracian  men,  whose  fields 
Were  bounded  by  the  rushing  Hellespont 
Euphemus  led  the  Cicones,  expert  wes 

To  wield  the  spear  in  fight.     The  nobly-born 
Troezenus  was  his  father.     Ceas*  son 
Pyraechmes  with  Pseonia*s  archers  came 
From  the  broad  Axius  in  far  Amydon, — 
Axius,  the  fairest  river  of  the  earth.  1070 

Pylxmenes,  a  chief  of  fearless  heart, 
Led  from  the  region  of  the  Eneti, 
Where  first  the  stubborn  race  of  mules  was  bred. 
The  Paphlagonian  warriors,  they  who  held 
Cy torus,  Sesamus,  a#d  fair  abodes  107s 

Built  where  Parthenius  wanders  on,  and  those 
Who  dwelt  in  Cromna  and  ^Egialus, 
And  on  the  lofty  Erythinian  heights. 

And  Hodius  and  Epistrophus  led  on 
The  Halezonians  from  the  distant  land  1080 

Of  Alyba,  where  ores  of  silver  lie. 
And  Chromis  and  the  augur  Ennomus 
Were  leaders  of  the  Mysians  ;  but  his  skill 
Saved  not  the  augur  from  the  doom  of  death, 
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Slain  by  the  swift  of  foot,  -^acides,  w?s 

With  other  men  of  Troy  where  Xanthus  flows. 

And  Phorcys  and  Ascanius,  who  was  like 

A  god  in  beauty,  led  the  Phrygian  troops 

From  far  Ascania,  eager  for  the  fray. 

And  Antiphus  and  Mesthles  were  the  chiefs        «>9«» 

Of  the  MjEonian  warriors,  reared  beside 

The  ships  of  Traolus.     There  Gygaea*s  lake 

Brought  forth  both  chieftains  to  Pylaemenes. 

Nastes  was  leader  of  the  Carian  troops, 
Who  spake  in  barbarous  accents  and  possessed  »o9s 
Miletus  and  the  leafy  mountain  heights 
Where  dwell  the  Phthirians,  and  Maiander's  stream. 
And  airy  peaks  of  Mycalfe.     O'er  these 
Amphimachus  and  Nastes  held  command,  — 
Amphimachus  and  Nastes,  far  renowned  "oo 

Sons  of  Nomion,  him  who,  madly  vain, 
Went  to  the  battle  pranked  like  a  young  girl 
In  golden  ornaments.     They  spared  him  not 
The  bitter  doom  of  death  ;  h#fell  beneath 
The  hand  of  swift  ^{acides  within  nos 

The  river's  channel.     There  the  great  in  war, 
Achilles,  spoiled  Nomion  of  his  gold. 

Sarpedon  and  the  noble  Glaucus  bore 
Rule  o'er  the  Lycians  coming  from  afar, 
Where  eddying  Xanthus  runs  through  Lycia's  meads. 
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NOW  when  both  armies  were  arrayed  i^x  war, 
Each  with  its  chiefs,  the  Trojan  host  moved  on 
With  shouts  and  clang  of  arms,  as  when  the  cry 
Of  cranes  is  in  the  air,  that,  flying  south 
From  winter  and  its  mighty  breadth  of  rain,  5 

Wing  their  way  over  ocean,  and  at  dawn 
Bring  fearful  battle  to  the  pygmy  race, 
Bloodshed  and  death.     But  silently  the  Greeks 
W^ent  forward,  breathing  valor,  mindful  still 
To  aid  each  other  in  the  coming  fray.  w 

As  when  the  south  wind  shrouds  a  mountain-top 
In  vapors  that  awake  the  shepherd's  fear,  — 
A  surer  covert  for  the  thief  than  night,  — 
And  round  him  one  can  only  see  as  far 
As  one  can  hurl  a  stone,  —  such  was  the  cloud      15 
Of  dust  that  from  the  warriors'  trampling  feet 
Rose  round  their  rapid  march  and  filled  the  air. 

Now  drew  they  near  each  other,  face  to  face, 
And  Paris  in  the  Trojan  van  pressed  on. 
In  presence  like  a  god.     A  leopard's  hide  «> 

Was  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  he  bore 
A  crooked  bow  and  falchion.     Brandishing 
Two  brazen -pointed  javelins,  he  defied 
To  mortal  fight  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks. 

Him,  Menelaus,  loved  of  Mars,  beheld  n 

Advancing  with  large  strides  before  the  rest ; 


• 
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And  as  a  hungry  lion  who  has  made 
A  prey  of  some  large  beast — a  hornfcd  stag 
Or  mountain  goat  —  rejoices,  and  with  speed 
Devours  it,  though  swift  hounds  and  sturdy  youths  > 
Press  on  his  flank,  so  Menelaus  felt 
Great  joy  when  Paris,  of  the  godlike  form. 
Appeared  in  sight,  for  now  he  thought  to  wreak 
His  vengeance  on  the  guilty  one,  and  straight 
Sprang  from  his  car  to  earth  with  ail  his  arms.       m 

But  when  the  graceful  Paris  saw  the  chief 
Come  toward  him  from  the  foremost  ranks,  his  heart 
Was  troubled,  and  he  turned  and  passed  among 
His  fellow- warriors  and  avoided  death. 
As  one,  who  meets  within  a  mountain  glade'  •> 

A  serpent,  starts  aside  with  sudden  fright, 
And  takes  the  backward  way  with  trembling  limbs 
And  cheeks  all  white,  —  the  graceful  Paris  thus 
Kefore  the  son  of  Atreus  shrank  in  fear, 
And  mingled  with  the  high-souled  sons  of  Troy.    « 
Hector  beheld  and  thus  upbraided  him 
Harshly :  "  0  luckless  Paris,  nobly  formed. 
Yet  worn  an -follower  and  seducer !     Thou 
Shoulclst  never  have  been  born,  or  else  at  best 
Have  died  unwedded  ;  better  were  it  far,  » 

Than  thus  to  be  a  scandal  and  a  scorn 
To  all  who  took  on  thee.     The  long-haired  Greeks, 
How  they  will  laugh,  who  for  thy  gallant  looks 
Deemed  thee  a  hero,  when  (here  dwells  in  thee 
No  spirit  and  no  courage  ?     \V;ist  thou  such  n 
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When,  crossing  the  great  deep  in  thy  stanch  ships 

With  chosen  comrades,  thou  didst  make  thy  way 

Among  a  stranger- people  and  bear  off 

A  beautiful  woman  from  that  distant  land. 

Allied  by  marriage-tiea  to  warrior-men, —  60 

A  mischief  to  thy  father  and  to  us 

And  all  the  people,  to  our  foes  a>joy, 

And  a  disgrace  to  thee  ?    Why  couldst  thou  not 

Await  Atrides  ?    Then  hadst  thou  been  taught 

From  what  a  valiant  warrior  thou  didst  take         ei 

His  blooming  spouse.     Thy  harp  will  not  avail, 

Nor  all  the  gifts  of  Venus,  nor  thy  locks. 

Nor  thy  fair  form,  when  thou  art  laid  in  dust 

Surely  the  sons  of  Troy  are  faint  of  heart. 

Else  hadst  thou,  for  the  evil  thou  hast  wrought,    v 

Been  laid  beneath  a  coverlet  of  stone." 

Then  Paris,  of  the  godlike  presence,  spake 
In  answer  :  "  Hector,  thy  rebuke  is  just ; 
Thou  dost  not  wrong  me.     Dauntless  is  thy  heart  ; 
1'  is  lilce  an  axe  when,  wielded  by  the  hand  n 

'ITiat  hews  the  shipwright's  plank,  it  cuts  right 

through. 
Doubling  the  wielder's  force.    Such  tameless  heart 
Dwells  in  thy  bosom.    Yet  reproach  me  not 
With  the  fair  gifts  which  golden  Venus  gave. 
Whatever  in  their  grace  the  gods  bestow  * 

Is  not  to  be  rejected  ;  't  is  not  ours 
To  choose  what  they  shall  give  us.     But  if  thou 
Il^sirest  to  behold  my  prowess  sho'vn 
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In  combat,  cause  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks 

To  pause  from  battle,  while,  between  the  hosts,     ^ 

I  and  the  warlike  Menelaus  strive 

In  single  fight  for  Helen  and  her  wealth. 

Whoever  shall  prevail  and  prove  himself 

The  better  warrior,  let  him  take  with  him 

The  treasure  and  .the  woman,  and  depart ;  90 

While  all  the  other  Trojans,  having  made 

A  faithful  league  of  amity,  shall  dwell 

On  Ilium's  fertile  plain,  and  all  the  Greeks 

Return  to  Argos,  famed  for  noble  steeds. 

And  to  Achaia,  famed  for  lovely  dames."  95 

He  spake,  and  Hector,  hearing  him,  rejoiced. 
And  went  between  the  hosts,  and  with  his  spear, 
Held  by  the  middle  pressed  the  phalanxes 
Of  Trojans  back,  and  made  them  all  sit  down. 
The  long-haired  Greeks  meanwhile,  with  bended 

bows,  wo 

Took  aim  against  him,  just  about  to  send 
Arrows  and  stones ;  but  Agamemnon,  king 
Of  men,  beheld,  and  thus  he  cried  aloud  :  — 

"  Restrain  yourselves,  ye  Argives  ;  let  not  fly 
Your  arrows,  ye  Achaians  ;  Hector  asks  —  «« 

He  of  the  beamy  helmet  asks  to  speak." 

He  spake,  and  they  refrained,  and  all,  at  once, 
Were  silent.     Hector  then  stood  forth  and  said  :  — 

"  Hearken,  ye  Trojans  and  ye  nobly-armed 
Achaians,  to  what  Paris  says  by  me.  "o 

He  bids  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  lay  down 
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Their  shining  arms  upon  the  teeming  earth, 
And  he  and  Menelaus,  loved  of  Mars, 
Will  strive  in  single  combat,  on  the  ground 
Between  the  hosts,  for  Helen  and  her  wealth ;      z>s 
And  he  who  shall  o'ercome,  and  prove  himself 
The  better  warrior,  to  his  home  shall  bear 
The  treasure  and  the  woman,  while  the  rest 
Shall  frame  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace," 

He  spake,  and  both  the  hosts  in  silence  heard,  no 
Then  Menelaus,  great  in  battle,  said  :  — 

"  Now  hear  me  also,  —  me  whose  spirit  feels 
The  wrong  most  keenly.     I  propose  that  now 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  separate  reconciled. 
For  greatly  have  ye  suffered  for  the  sake  "s 

Of  this  my  quarrel,  and  the  original  fault 
Of  Paris.     Whomsoever  fate  ordains 
To  perish,  let  him  die ;  but  let  the  rest 
Be  from  this  moment  reconciled,  and  part. 
And  bring  an  offering  of  two  lambs  —  one  white,  no 
The  other  black  —  to  Earth  and  to  the  Sun, 
And  we  ourselves  will  offer  one  to  Jove. 
And  be  the  mighty  Priam  here,  that  he 
May  sanction  this  our  compact,  —  for  his  sons 
Are  arrogant  and  faithless,  —  lest  some  hand        »3J 
Wickedly  break  the  covenant  of  Jove. 
The  younger  men  are  of  a  fickle  mood  ; 
But  when  an  elder  shares  the  act  he  looks 
Both  to  the  past  and  future,  and  provides 
What  is  most  fitting  and  the  best  for  all."  ^40 
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He  spake,  and  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  heard 
His  words  with  joy,  and  hoped  the  hour  was  come 
I'o  end  the  hard-fought  war.    They  reined  their 

steeds 
Back  to  the  ranks,  alighted,  and  put  off 
Their  armor,  which  they  laid  upon  the  ground      ms 
Near  them  in  piles,  with  little  space  between. 

Then  Hector  sent  two  heralds  forth  with  speed 
Into  the  town,  to  bring  the  lambs  and  call 
King  Priam.     Meanwhile  Agamemnon  bade 
Talthybius  seek  the  hollow  ships  and  find  ts" 

A  lamb  for  the  altar.     He  obeyed  the  words 
Of  noble  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 

Meanwhile  to  white-armed  Helen  Iris  came 
A  messenger.     She  took  a  form  that  seemed 
Laodice,  the  sister  of  Paris,  whom  «ss 

Antenor*s  son,  King  Helicaon,  wed, — 
Fairest  of  Priam's  daughters.     She  drew  near 
To  Helen,  in  the  palace,  weaving  there 
An  ample  web,  a  shining  double-robe, 
Whereon  were  many  conflicts  fairly  wrought,         «o«> 
Endured  by  the  horse-taming  sons  of  Troy 
And  brazen-mailed  Achaians  for  her  sake 
Upon  the  field  of  Mars.     Beside  her  stood 
Swift-footed  Iris,  and  addressed  her  thus  :  — 

"  Dear  lady,  come  and  see  the  Trojan  knights  i6$ 
And  brazen-mailed  Achaians  doing  things 
To  wonder  at.     They  who,  in  this  sad  war, 
Eager  to  slay  each  other,  lately  met 
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In  murderous  combat  on  the  field,  are  now 

Seated  in  silence,  and  the  war  hath  ceased.  tj<> 

They  lean  upon  their  shields ,  their  massive  spears 

Are  near  them,  planted  in  the  ground  upright. 

Paris,  and  Menelaus,  loved  of  Mars, 

With  their  long  lances  will  contend  for  thee, 

And  thou  wilt  be  declared  the  victor's  spouse."    "i 

She  said,  and  in  the  heart  of  Helen  woke 
Dear  recollections  of  her  former  spouse 
And  of  her  home  and  kindred.     Instantly 
She  left  her  chamber,  robed  and  veiled  in  white, 
And  shedding  tender  fears  ;  yet  not  alone,  .» 

Kor  with  her  went  two  maidens,  —  ^2lhra,  child 
Of  Pitheus,  and  the  large-eyed  Clymene. 
Straight  to  the"  Sciean  gates  they  walked,  by  which 
Panihoijs,  Priam,  and  Thymtetes  sat, 
Lampus  and  Clytius,  Hicetaon  sprung  .«i 

From  Mars,  Antenor  and  Ucalegon, 
Two  sages,  —  elders  of  the  people  all. 
Beside  the  gates  they  sat,  unapt,  through  age. 
For  tasks  of  war,  but  men  of  fluent  speech. 
Like  the  cicadas  that  within  the  wood  >«• 

Sit  on  the  trees  and  utter  delicate  sounds. 
Such  were  the  nobles  of  the  Trojan  race 
Who  sat  upon  the  tower.     But  when  they  marked 
The  approach  of  Helen,  to  each  other  thus 
With  winged  words,  but  in  low  tones,  they  said  :—  m 

"  Small  blame  is  theirs,  if  both  the  Trojan  knights 
And  brazen-mailed  Achaians  have  endured 
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So  long  so  many  evils  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  woman.    She  is  wholly  like 

In  feature  to  the  deathless  goddesses.  «■ 

So  be  it :  let  her,  peerless  as  she  is, 

Return  on  board  the  fleet,  nor  stay  to  bring 

Disaster  upon  us  and  all  our  race." 

So  spake  the  elders.     Priam  meantime  called 
To  Helen  :  "  Come,  dear  daughter,  sit  by  me.       ^ 
Thou  canst  behold  thy  former  husband  hence^ 
Thy  kindred  and  thy  friends.     I  blame  thee  not ; 
The  blame  is  with  the  immortals  who  have  sent 
'I'hcse  pestilent  Greeks  agamst  me.     Sit  and  name 
For  me  this  mighty  man,  the  Grecian  chief,  *w 

Gallant  and  tall.     True,  there  are  taller  men  ; 
liut  of  such  noble  form  and  dignity 
I  never  saw  :  in  truth,  a  kingly  man.'* 

And  Helen,  fairest  among  women,  thus 
Answered  :  "  Dear  second  father,  whom  at  once  »is 
I  fear  and  honor,  would  that  cruel  death 
Had  overtaken  me  before  I  left. 
To  wander  with  thy  son,  my  marriage-bed. 
And  my  dear  daughter,  and  the  company 
Of  friends  I  loved.     But  that  was  not  to  be  ;        aao 
And  now  I  pine  and  weep.     Yet  will  I  tell 
What  thou  dost  ask.     The  hero  whom  thoy  seest 
Is  the  wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  son 
Of  Atreus,  and  is  both  a  gracious  king 
And  a  most  dreaded  warrior.     He  was  onc^         -^ 
Brother-in-law  to  me,  if  I  may  sj)eak  — 
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Lost  as  I  am  to  shame  —  of  such  a  tie." 

She  said,  the  aged  man  admired,  and  then 
He  spake  again  :  "  O  son  of  Atreus,  bom 
Under  a  happy  fate,  and  fortunate  v 

Among  the  sons  of  men  !     A  mighty  host 
Of  Grecian  youths  obey  thy  rule.     I  went 
To  Phrygia  once,  —  that  land  of  vines,  —  and  thew 
Saw  many  Phrygians,  heroes  on  fleet  steeds, 
The  troops  of  Otreus,  and  of  Mygdon,  shaped      =35 
Like  one  of  the  immortals.     They  encamped 
By  the  Sangarius.     I  was  an  ally  ; 
My  troops  were  ranked  with  theirs  upon  the  day 
When  came  the  unsexed  Amazons  10  war. 
Yet  even  there  I  saw  not  such  a  host  n» 

As  this  of  black-eyed  Greeks  who  muster  here." 

Then  Priam  saw  Ulysses,  and  inquired  :  — 
"  Dear  daughter,  tell  me  also  who  is  that, 
Less  tall  than  Agamemnon,  yet  more  broad 
In  chest  and  shoulders.     On  the  teeming  earth     ms 
His  armor  lies,  but  he,  from  place  to  place. 
Walks  round  among  the  ranks  of  soldiery, 
As  when  the  thick-fleeced  father  of  the  flocks 
Moves  through  the  multitude  of  his  white  sheep." 

And  Jove-descended  Helen  answered  thus  :—  >s« 
"  That  is  Ulysses,  man  of  many  arts, 
Son  of  I^ertes,  reared  in  Ithaca, 
That  rugged  isle,  and  skilled  in  every  form 
Of  shrewd  device  and  action  wisely  planned." 

Then  spake  the  sage  Antenor  :  "  Thou  hast  said  «b 
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The  truth,  O  lady.     This  Ulysses  once 

Came  on  an  embassy,  concerning  thee, 

To  Troy  with  Menelaus,  great  in  war ; 

And  I  received  them  as  my  guests,  and  they 

Were  lodged  within  my  palace,  and  I  learned       afc 

The  temper  and  the  qualities  of  both. 

When  both  were  standing  'mid  the  men  of  Troy, 

I  marked  that  Menelaus's  broad  chest 

Made  him  the  more  conspicuous,  but  when  both 

Were  seated,  greater  was  the  dignity  aes 

Seen  in  Ulysses.    When  they  both  addressed 

The  council,  Menelaus  briefly  spake 

In  pleasing  tones,  though  with  few  words,  —  as  one 

Not  given  to  loose  and  wandering  speech,  — although 

The  younger.     When  the  wise  Ulysses  rose,         ■?» 

He  stood  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  fixed  on  earth, 

And  neither  swayed  his  sceptre  to  the  right 

Nor  to  the  left,  but  held  it  motionless, 

Like  one  unused  to  public  speech.     He  seemed 

An  idiot  out  of  humor.     But  when  forth  ^i 

He  sent  from  his  full  lungs  his  mighty  voice, 

And  words  came  like  a  fall  of  winter  snow, 

No  mortal  then  would  dare  to  strive  with  him 

For  mastery  in  speech.     We  less  admired 

The  aspect  of  Ulysses  than  his  words."  »«• 

Beholding  Ajax  then,  the  aged  king 
Asked  yet  again  :  "  Who  is  that  other  chief 
Of  the  Achaians,  tall,  and  large  of  limb,  — 
Taller  and  broader-chested  than  the  rest  ? " 
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Helen,  the  beautiful  and  richly-robed,  xs 

Answered  :  "  Thou  seest  the  mighty  Ajax  there. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Greeks.     On  the  other  side. 
Among  his  Cretans,  stands  Idomeneus, 
Of  godliite  aspect,  near  to  whom  are  grouped 
The  leaders  of  the  Cretans.     Oftentimes  v 

The  warlike  Menelaus  welcomed  him 
Within  our  palace,  when  he  came  from  Crete. 
I  could  point  out  and  name  the  other  chiefs 
Of  the  dark-eyed  Achaians.     Two  alone, 
Princes  among  their  people,  are  not  seen,  —         »« 
Castor  the  fearless  horseman,  and  the  skilled 
In  boxing,  Pollux,  —  twins  ;  one  mother  bore 
Both  them  and  me.     Came  they  not  with  the  rest 
From  pleasant  Lacedremon  to  the  war  ? 
Or,  having  crossed  the  deep  in  their  good  ships,  j». 
Shun  they  to  fight  among  the  valiant  ones 
Of  Greece,  because  of  my  reproach  and  shame  ? " 

She  spake  ;  but  they  already  lay  in  earth 
In  Laced^mon,  their  dear  native  land. 

And  now  the  heralds  through  the  city  bore       ys 
The  sacred  pledges  of  the  gods,  —  two  lambs, 
And  joyous  wine,  the  fruit  of  Earth,  within 
A  goat-skin.     One  of  them  —  Id^us  —  brought 
A  glistening  vase  and  golden  drinking-cups. 
And  summoned,  in  these  words,  the  aged  king :  —  yo 

"  Son  of  Laomedon,  arise  1     The  chiefs 
Who  lead  the  Trojan  knights  and  brazen-mailed 
Achaians  pray  thee  to  descend  at  once 
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Intc'the  plain,  that  thou  mayst  ratify 

A  faithful  compact.     Alexander  now  m 

And  warlike  Menelaus  will  contend 

With  their  long  spears  for  Helen.     She  and  all 

Her  treasures  are  to  be  the  conqueror's  priie ; 

Wliile  all  the  other  Trojans,  having  made 

A  faithful  league  of  amity,  shall  dwell  jk 

On  Ilium's  fertile  plain,  and  all  the  Greeks 

Return  to  Argos,  famed  for  noble  steeds, 

And  to  Achaia,  famed  for  lovely  dames." 

He  spake,  and  Priam,  shuddering,  heard  and  bade 
The  attendants  yoke  the  horses  to  his  car.  ^ 

Soon  were  they  yoked ;  he  mounted  first  and  drew 
The  reins ;  Antenor  took  a  place  within 
The  sumptuous  car,  and  through  the  ScEan  gates 
They  guided  the  fleet  coursers  toward  the  field. 

Now  when  the  twain  hatj  come  where  lay  the 

hosts  VF: 

Of  Trojans  and  Achaians,  down  they  stepped 

Upon  the  teeming  earth,  and  went  among 

The  assembled  armies.     Quickly,  as  they  came. 

Rose  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  and  next 

Uprose  the  wise  Ulysses.    To  the  spot  bj 

The  illustrious  heralds  brought  the  sacred  things 

That  bind  a  treaty,  and  with  mingled  wine 

They  filled  a  chalice,  and  upon  the  hands 

Of  ail  the  kings  poured  water.    Then  the  son 

Of  Atreus  drew  a  dagger  which  he  wore  vb 

Slung  by  his  sword's  huge  .slicaili,  and  clipped  away 
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The  forelocks  of  the  lambs,  and  parted  them 
Among  the  Trojan  and  Achaian  chiefs, 
And  stood  with  lifted  hands  and  prayed  aloud  :  — 
"  O  Father  Jupiter,  who  rulest  all  3*5 

From  Ida,  mightiest,  most  august !  and  thou, 

0  all-beholding  and  all-hearing  Sun ! 

Ye  Rivers,  and  thou  Earth,  and  ye  who  dwell 

Beneath  the  earth  and  punish  after  death 

Those  who  have  sworn  false  oaths,  bear  witness  ye,  is«> 

And  keep  unbroken  this  day's  promises. 

If  Alexander  in  the  combat  slay 

My  brother  Menelaus,  he  shall  keep 

Helen  and  all  her  wealth,  while  we  return 

Homeward  in  our  good  ships.     If,  otherwise,        sss 

The  bright-haired  Menelaus  take  the  life 

Of  Alexander,  Helen  and  her  wealth 

Shall  be  restored,  and  they  of  Troy  shall  pay 

Such  fine  as  may  be  meet,  and  may  be  long 

Remembered  in  the  ages  yet  to  come.  sfio 

And  then  if,  after  Alexander's  fall, 

Priam  and  Priam's  sons  refuse  the  fine, 

1  shall  make  war  for  it,  and  keep  my  place 
By  Troy  until  I  gain  the  end  I  seek." 

So  spake  the  king,  and  with  the  cruel  steel        365 
Cut  the  lambs'  throats,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground. 
Panting  and  powerless,  for  the  dagger  took 
Their  lives  away.     Then  over  them  they  poured 
Wine  from  the  chalice,  drawn  in  golden  cups. 
And  prayed  to  the  ever-living  gods ;  and  thus       370 
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Were  Trojans  and  Achaians  heard  to  say :  — 

"O  Jupiter  most  mighty  and  august  1 
Whoever  first  shall  break  these  solemn  oaths, 
So  may  their  brains  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  — 
Theirs  and  their  children's,  —  like  the  wine  we  pour, 
And  be  their  wives  the  wives  of  other  men."         j;» 

Such  was  the  people's  vow.     Saturnian  Jove 
Confirmed  it  not     Then  Priam,  of  the  line 
Of  Dardanus,  addressed  the  armies  thus  :  — 

"Hear   me,  ye  Trojans,  and  ye   well-greawd 
Greeks  1  *• 

For  me  I  must  return  to  wind-swept  Troy. 
I  cannot  bear,  with  these  old  eyes,  to  look 
On  my  dear  son  engaged  in  desperate  fight 
With  Menelaus,  the  beloved  of  Mars. 
Jove  and  the  ever-living  gods  alone  j»5 

Know  which  of  them  shall  meet  the  doom  of  death." 

So  spake  the  godlike  man,  and  placed  the  lambs 
Within  his  chariot,  mounted,  and  drew  up 
The  reins.     Antenor  by  him  took  his  place 
Within  the  sumptuous  chariot     Then  they  turned  v 
The  horses  and  retraced  their  way  to  Troy. 

But  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  and  the  great 
Ulysses  measured  off  a  fitting  space. 
And  in  a  brazen  helmet,  to  decide 
Which  warrior  first  should  hurl  the  brazen  spear,  m 
They  shook  the  lots,  while  all  the  people  round 
Lifted  their  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  the  gods  ; 
And  thus  the  Trojans  and  Achaians  said :  — 
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"  0  Father  Jove,  who  mlest  from  the  top 
Of  Ida,  mightiest  one  and  most  august !  «• 

Whichever  of  these  twain  has  done  the  wrong. 
Grant  that  he  pass  to  Pluto's  dwelling,  slain, 
While  friendship  and  a  faithful  league  are  ours." 

So  spake  they.    Hector  of  the  beamy  helm 
Looked  back  and  shook  the  lots.     Forth  leaped  at 
once  <c] 

The  lot  of  Paris.     Then  they  took  their  seats 
In  ranks  beside  their  rapid  steeds,  and  where 
Lay  their  rich  armor.     Paris  the  divine, 
Husband  of  bright-haired  Helen,  there  put  on 
His  shining  panoply,  —  upon  his  legs  *io 

Fair  greaves,  with  silver  clasps,  and  on  his  breast 
His  brother's  mail,  Lycaon's,  fitting  well 
His  form.     Around  his  shoulders  then  he  hung 
His  silver-studded  sword,  and  stout,  broad  shield, 
And  gave  his  glorious  brows  the  dreadful  helm,    «j 
Dark  with  its  horse-hair  plume.     A  massive  spear 
Filled  his  right  hand.     Meantime  the  warlike  son 
Of  Atreus  clad  himself  in  like  array. 

And  now  when  both  were  armed  for  fight,  and  each 
Had  left  his  host,  and,  coming  forward,  walked    w 
Between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  and  frowned 
Upon  the  other,  a  mute  wonder  held 
The  Trojan  cavaliers  and  well-greaved  Greeks. 
There  near  each  other  in  the  measured  space 
They  stood  in  wrathful  mood  with  lifted  spears,    m 

First  Paris  hurled  his  massive  spear ;  it  smote 
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The  round  shield  of  Atrides,  but  the  brass 
Broke  not  beneath  the  blow  \  the  weapon's  point 
Was  bent  on  that  strong  shield.     The  next  assault 
Atrides  Menelaus  made,  but  first  430 

Offered  this  prayer  to  Father  Jupiter  :  — 

"  O  sovereign  Jove !  vouchsafe  that  I  avenge 
On  guilty  Paris  wrongs  which  he  was  first 
To  offer  ;  let  him  fall  beneath  my  hand, 
That  men  may  dread  hereafter  to  requite  43s 

The  friendship  of  a  host  with  injury." 

He  spake,  and  flung  his  brandished  spear;   it 
smote 
The  round  shield  of  Priamides ;  right  through 
The  shining  buckler  went  the  rapid  steel, 
And,  cutting  the  soft  tunic  near  the  flank,  -m* 

Stood  fixed  in  the  fair  corselet.     Paris  bent 
Sideways  before  it  and  escaped  his  death. 
Atrides  drew  his  silver- studded  sword, 
Lifted  it  high  and  smote  his  enemy's  crest. 
The  weapon,  shattered  to  four  fragments,  fell       445 
He   looked   to   the   broad   heaven,   and   thus   ex- 
claimed :  — 

"  O  Father  Jove  !  thou  art  of  all  the  gods 
The  most  unfriendly.     I  had  hoped  to  avenge 
The  wrong  by  Paris  done  me,  but  my  sword 
Is  broken  in  my  grasp,  and  from  my  hand  450 

The  spear  was  vainly  flung  and  gave  no  wound." 

He  spake,  and,  rushing  forward,  seized  the  helm 
Of  Paris  by  its  horse-hair  crest,  and  turned 
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And  dragged  him  toward  the  well-aroicd  Greeks. 

Beneath 
His  tender  throat  the  embroidered  band  that  held  m 
The  helmet  to  the  chin  was  choking  him. 
And  now  had  Menelaus  dragged  him  thence. 
And  earned  great  glory,  if  the  child  of  Jove, 
Venus,  had  not  perceived  his  plight  in  time. 
She  broke  the  ox-hide  band  ;  an  empty  helm        .1. 
Followed  the  powerful  hand ;  the  hero  saw, 
Swung  it  aloft  and  hurled  It  toward  the  Greeks, 
And  there  his  comrades  seized  it     He  again 
Rushed  with  his  brazen  spear  to  slay  his  foe. 
But  Venus  —  for  a  goddess  easily  « 

Can  work  such  marvels — rescued  him,  and,  wrapped 
In  a  thick  shadow,  bore  him  from  the  field 
And  liJaced  him  in  his  chamber,  where  the  air 
Was  sweet  with  perfumes.     Then  she  took  her  way 
To  summon  Helea     On  the  lofty  tower  *!• 

She  found  her,  midst  a  throng  of  Trojan  dames. 
And  plucked  her  perfumed  robe.    She  took  the  form 
And  features  of  a  spinner  of  the  fleece, 
.\n  aged  dame,  who  used  to  comb  for  her 
The  fair  white  wool  in  Lacediemon's  halls,  w 

.And  loved  her  much.     In  such  an  humble  guise 
The  goddess  Venus  thus  to  Helen  spake  ;  — 
"  Come  hither,  .Alexander  sends  for  thee  ; 
He  now  is  in  his  chamber  and  at  rest 
On  his  carved  couch  ;  in  beauty  and  attire  m 

Resplendent,  not  like  one  who  just  returns 
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From  combat  with  a  hero,  but  like  one 
Who  goes  to  mingle  in  the  choral  dance, 
Or,  when  the  dance  is  ended,  takes  his  seat" 

She  spake,  and  Helen  heard  her,  deeply  moved ; 
Yet  when  she  marked  the  goddess's  fair  neck,       4» 
Beautiful  bosom,  and  soft,  lustrous  eyes, 
Her  heart  was  touched  with  awe,  and  thus  she  said  ':— 

"  Strange  being !  why  wilt  thou  delude  me  still  ? 
Wouldst  thou  decoy  me  further  on  among  490 

The  populous  Phrygian  towns,  or  those  that  stud 
Pleasant  Maionia,  where  there  haply  dwells 
Some  one  of  mortal  race  whom  thou  dost  deign 
To  make  thy  favorite.     Hast  thou  seen,  perhaps. 
That  Menelaus,  having  overpowered  49s 

The  noble  Alexander,  seeks  to  bear 
Me,  hated  as  I  must  be,  to  his  home  ? 
And  hast  thou  therefore  fallen  on  this  device  ? 
Go  to  him,  sit  by  him,  renounce  for  him 
The  company  of  gods,  and  never  more  500 

Return  to  heaven,  but  suffer  with  him  ;  watch 
Beside  him  till  he  take  thee  for  his  wife 
Or  handmaid.     Thither  I  shall  never  go, 
To  adorn  his  couch  and  to  disgrace  myself. 
The  Trojan  dames  would  taunt  me.    O,  the  griefs  50s 
That  press  upon  my  soul  are  infinite  !  " 

Displeased,  the  goddess  Venus  answered  .-"Wretch, 
Incense  me  not,  lest  I  abandon  thee 
In  anger,  and  detest  thee  with  a  zeal 
As  great  as  is  my  love,  and  lest  I  cause  5x0 
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Trojans  and  Greeks  to  hate  thee,  so  that  thou 
Shait  miserably  perish."    Thus  she  spake ; 
And  Helen,  Jove- begotten,  struck  with  awe. 
Wrapped  in  a  robe  of  shining  white,  went  forth 
In  silence  from  amidst  the  Trojan  dames,  ^t 

Unheeded,  for  the  goddess  led  the  way. 

When  now  ihey  stood  beneath  ihe  sumptuous  roof 
Of  Alexander,  straightway  did  the  maids 
Turn  to  their  wonted  tasks,  while  she  went  up, 
Fairest  of  women,  to  her  chamber.    There  s» 

The  laughing  Venus  brought  and  placed  a  seat 
Right  opposite  to  Paris.     Helen  sat. 
Daughter  of  tegis-bearing  Jove,  with  eyes 
Averted,  and  reproached  her  husband  thus  r — 

"Com'st  thou  from  battle?     Rather  would  that 
thou  sii 

Hadst  perished  by  the  mighty  hand  of  him 
Who  was  my  husband.     It  was  once,  I  know, 
Thy  boast  that  thou  wert  more  than  peer  in  strength 
And  power  of  hand,  and  practice  with  the  spear. 
To  warlike  Menelaus.     Go  then  now,  sj> 

Defy  him  to  the  combat  once  again. 
And  yet  I  counsel  thee  to  stand  aloof, 
Nor  rashly  seek  a  combat,  hand  to  hand, 
^\'ilh  fair  haired  Menelaus,  lest  perchance 
He  smite  thee  with  his  spear  and  thou  be  slain."  m 

Then  Paris  answered  :  "  Woman,  chiile  me  not 
Thus  harshly.     True  it  is,  that,  with  the  aid 
Of  Pallas,  Menelaus  hath  obtained 
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The  victory ;  but  I  may  vanquish  him 

In  turn,  for  we  have  also  gods  with  us.  s* 

Give  we  the  hour  to  dalliance ;  never  yet 

Have  I  so  strongly  proved  the  power  of  love,  — 

Not  even  when  1  bore  thee  from  thy  home 

In  pleasant  Lacedasmon,  traversing 

The  deep  in  my  good  ships,  and  in  the  isle  545 

Of  Cranae  made  thee  mine,  —  such  glow  of  love 

Possesses  me,  and  sweetness  of  desire." 

He  spake,  and  to  the  couch  went  up  ;  his  wife 
Followed,  and  that  fair  couch  received  them  both. 

Meantime  Atrides,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  ss» 

Went  fiercely  ranging  through  the  crowd  in  search 
Of  godlike  Alexander.     None  of  all 
The  Trojans,  or  of  their  renowned  allies, 
Could  point  him  out  to  Menelaus,  loved 
Of  Mars  ;  and  had  they  known  his  lurking-place  sss 
They  would  not  for  his  sake  have  kept  him  hid. 
For  like  black  death  they  hated  him.     Then  stood 
Among  them  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
And  spake  :  "Ye  Trojans  and  Achaians,  hear, 
And  ye  allies.     The  victor}^  belongs  s«« 

To  warlike  Menelaus.      Ye  will  then 
Restore  the  Argive  Helen  and  her  wealth, 
And  pay  the  fitting  fine,  which  shall  remain 
A  memory  to  men  in  future  times." 

Thus  spake  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  the  rest       ffi< 
Of  the  Achaian  host  approved  his  words. 
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MEANTIME  the  immortal  gods  with  Jupiter 
Upon  his  golden  pavement  sat  and  held 
A  council.     Hebe,  honored- of  them  all, 
Ministered  nectar,  and  from  cups  of  gold 
They  pledged  each  other,  looking  down  on  Troy,  s 
When,  purposely  to  kindle  Juno's  mood 
To  anger,  Saturn's  son,  with  biting  words 
That  well  betrayed  his  covert  meaning,  spake :  — 

**  Two  goddesses  —  the  Argive  Juno  one, 
The  other  Pallas,  her  invincible  friend  —  « 

Take  part  with  Menelaus,  yet  they  sit 
Aloof,  content  with  looking  on,  while  still 
Venus,  the  laughter-loving  one,  protects 
Her  Paris,  ever  near  him,  warding  off 
The  stroke  of  fate.     Just  now  she  rescued  him      «5 
When  he  was  near  his  death.     The  victory 
Belongs  to  Menelaus,  loved  of  Mars. 
Now  let  us  all  consider  what  shall  be 
The  issue,  —  whether  we  allow  the  war, 
With  all  its  waste  of  life,  to  be  renewed,  w 

Or  cause  the  warring  nations  to  sit  down 
In  amity.     If  haply  it  shall  be 
The  pleasure  and  the  will  of  all  the  gods. 
Let  Priam's  city  keep  its  dwellers  still, 
And  Menelaus  lead  his  Helen  home."  •§ 

He  spake,  but  Juno  and  Minerva  sat, 
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And  with  closed  lips  repined,  for  secretly 

They  plotted  evil  for  the  Trojan  race. 

Minerva  held  her  peace  in  bitterness 

Of  heart  and  sore  displeased  with  Father  Jove.     s» 

But  Juno  could  not  curb  her  wrath,  and  spake :  — 

"  What  words,  austere  Saturnius,  hast  thou  said ! 
Wilt  thou  then  render  vain  the  toils  I  bear. 
And  all  ray  sweat  ?     My  very  steeds  even  now 
Are  weary  with  the  mustering  of  the  host  is 

That  threaten  woe  to  Priam  and  his  sons. 
Yet  do  thy  will ;  but  be  at  least  assured 
That  all  the  other  gods  approve  it  not." 

The  cloud-compelling  Jupiter  replied 
In  anger  :  "  Pestilent  one  !  what  grievous  wrong    <• 
Hath  Priam  done  to  thee,  or  Priam's  sons, 
That  thou  shouldst  persevere  to  overthrow 
His  noble  city  ?     Shouldst  thou  through  the  gates 
Of  Ilium  make  thy  way,  and  there  devour, 
Within  the  ramparts,  Priam  and  his  sons  45 

And  all  the  men  of  Troy  alive,  thy  rage 
Haply  might  be  appeased.     Do  as  thou  wilt, 
So  that  this  difference  breed  no  lasting  strife 
Between  us.     Yet  I  tell  thee  this,  — and  thou      • 
Bear  what  I  sav  in  mind  :  In  time  to  come,  so 

Should  I  design  to  level  in  the  dust 
Some  city  where  men  dear  to  thee  are  bom, 
Seek  not  to  thwart  my  vengeance,  but  submit 
For  now  I  fully  yield  me  to  thy  wish, 
Though  with  unwilling  mind.     Wherever  dwell      ss 
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The  race  of  humankind  beneath  the  sun 

And  starry  heaven,  of  all  their  cities  Troy 

Has  been  by  me  most  honored,  —  sacred  Troy,  — 

And  Priam,  and  the  people  who  obey 

Priam,  the  wielder  of  the  ashen  spear;  «= 

For  there  my  altars  never  lacked  their  rites, -^ 

Feasts,  incense,  and  libations  duly  paid." 

Then  Juno,  the  majestic,  with  large  eyes, 
Rejoined  :  "  The  cities  most  beloved  by  rae 
Are  three,  —  Mycena,  with  her  spacious  streets,    «! 
Argos,  and  Sparta,     Raze  them  to  the  ground, 
If  they  be  hateful  to  thee.     I  shall  ne'er 
Contend  to  save  them,  nor  repine  to  see 
Their  fall  -,  for,  earnestly  as  I  might  seek 
To  rescue  them  from  ruin,  all  my  aid  ?« 

Would  not  avail,  so  much  the  mightier  thou. 
Yet  doth  it  ill  become  thee  thus  to  make 
My  efforts  vain.     I  am  a  goddess,  sprung 
From  the  same  stock  with  thee ;  I  am  the  child 
Of  crafty  Saturn,  and  am  twice  revered, —  n 

Both  for  my  birth  and  that  I  am  the  spouse 
Of  thee  who  nilest  over  all  the  gods. 
Now  let  us  each  yield  somewhat,  —  I  to  thee 
And  thou  to  me  ;  the  other  deathless  gods 
Will  follow  us.     Let  Pallas  be  despatched  * 

To  that  dread  battle-field  on  which  are  ranged 
The  Trojans  and  Achaians,  and  stir  up 
The  Trojan  warriors  first  to  lift  their  hands 
Against  the  elated  Greeks  and  break  the  league." 
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She  ended,  and  the  Father  of  the  gods-  85 

And  mortals  instantly  complied,  and  called 
Minerva,  and  in  wingbd  accents  said :  — 
"  Haste  to  the  battle-field,  and  there,  among 
The  Trojan  and  Achaian  armies,  cause 
The  Trojan  warriors  first  to  lift  their  hands  90 

Against  the  elated  Greeks  and  break  the  league." 

So  saying,  Jupiter  to  Pallas  gave 
The  charge  she  'wished  already.     She  in  haste 
Shot  from  the  Olympian  summits,  like  a  star 
Sent  by  the  crafty  Saturn's  son  to  warn  « 

The  seamen  or  some  mighty  host  in  arms,  — 
A  radiant  meteor  scattering  sparkles  round. 
So  came  and  lighted  Pallas  on  the  earth 
Amidst  the  armies.     All  who  saw  were  seized 
With  wonder,  —  Trojan  knights   and  well-armed 
Greeks ;  «» 

And  many  a  one  addressed  his  comrade  thus :  — 

"  Sure  we  shall  have  the  wasting  war  again. 
And  stubborn  combats ;  or,  it  may  be,  Jove, 
The  arbiter  of  wars  among  mankind, 
Decrees  that  the  two  nations  dwell  in  peace."        ws 

So  Greeks  and  Trojans  said.     The  goddess  went 
Among  the  Trojan  multitude  disguised  ; 
She  seemed  Laodocus,  Antenor's  son, 
A  valiant  warrior,  seeking  through  the  ranks 
For  godlike  Pandarus.     At  length  she  found        uo 
lA'caon*s  gallant  and  illustrious  son, 
Standing  with  bucklered  warriors  ranged  around, 
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Who  followed  him  from  where  y£sepus  flows ; 
And,  standing  near,  she  spake  these  winged  woids : — 

"  Son  of  Lycaon  !  wilt  thou  hear  my  words,       m 
Brave  as  thou  art  ?    Then  wilt  thou  aim  a  shaft 
At  Menelaus  ;  thus  wilt  thou  have  earned 
Great  thanks  and  praise  from  all  the  men  of  Troy,  ■ 
And  chiefly  from  Prince  Paris,  who  will  fill, 
Foremost  of  all,  thy  hands  with  lavish  gifts,  ™ 

When  he  shall  look  on  Menelaus  slain  — 
The  warlike  son  of  Atreus  —  by  thy  hand, 
And  laid  upon  his  lofty  funeral  pile. 
Aim  now  at  Menelaus  the  renowned 
An  arrow,  while  thou  offerest  a  vow  nj 

To  Lycian  Phcebus,  mighty  with  the  bow. 
That  thou  wilt  bring  to  him  a  hecatomb 
Of  firstling  lambs,  when  thou  again  shalt  come 
Within  thine  own  Zeleia's  sacred  walls." 

So  spake  Minerva,  and  her  words  o'ercame       -n 
The  weak  one's  purpose.     He  uncovered  straight 
His  polished  bow,  made  of  ihe  elastic  horns 
Of  a  wild  goat,  which,  from  his  lurking-place. 
As  once  it  left  its  cavern  lair,  he  smote, 
And  pitrced  its  breast,  and  stretched  it  on  the  rock. 
Full  si.f  teen  palms  in  length  the  horns  had  grown  '^ 
From  the  goat's  forehead.     These  an  artisan 
Had  smooched,  and,  aptly  fitting  eiich  to  each. 
Polished  the  whole  and  tipped  the  work  with  gold. 
To  bend  that  bow,  the  warrior  lowered  it  ■« 

And  pressed  an  end  against  the  earth.     His  friends 
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Held  up,  meanwhile,  their  shields  before  his  face, 

Lest  the  brave  sons  of  Greece  should  lift  their  spears 

Against  him  ere  the  champion  of  their  host, 

The  warlike  Menelaus,  should  have  felt  us 

The  arrow.     Then  the  Lycian  drew  aside 

The  cover  from  his  quiver,  taking  out 

A  well-fledged  arrow  that  had  never  flown,  — 

A  cause  of  future  sorrows.     On  the  string 

He  laid  that  fatal  arrow,  while  he  made  tso 

To  Lycian  Phoebus,  mighty  with  the  bow, 

A  vow  to  sacrifice  before  his  shrine 

A  noble  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs 

When  he  should  come  again  to  his  abode 

Within  his  own  Zeleia's  sacred  walls.  xss 

Grasping  the  bowstring  and  the  arrow's  notch, 

He  drew  them  back,  and  forced  the  string  to  meet 

His  breast,  the  arrow-head  to  meet  the  bow. 

Till  the  bow  formed  a  circle.     Then  it  twanged. 

The  cord  gave  out  a  shrilly  sound  ;  the  shaft        «*> 

Leaped  forth  in  eager  haste  to  reach  the  host. 

Yet,  Menelaus,  then  the  blessed  gods, 
The  deathless  ones,  forgot  thee  not  ;  and  first, 
Jove's  daughter,  gatherer  of  spoil,  who  stood 
Before  thee,  turned  aside  the  deadly  shaft.  «6s 

As  when  a  mother,  while  her  child  is  wrapped 
In  a  sweet  slumber,  scares  away  the  fly, 
So  Pallas  turned  the  weapon  from  thy  breast. 
And  guided  it  to  where  the  golden  clasps 
Made  fast  the  belt,  and  where  the  corselet's  mail  i?© 
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Was  doubled.     There  the  bitter  arrow  struck 
The  belt,  and  through  its  close  contexture  passed, 
And  fixed  within  the  well-wrought  corselet  stood, 
Yet  reached  the  plated  quilt  which  next  his  skin 
The  hero  wore,  —  his  surest  guard  against  17s 

The  weapon's  force,  —  and  broke  through  that 

alike; 
And  there  the  arrow  gashed  the  part  below. 
And  the  dark  blood  came  gushing  from  the  wound. 
As  when  some  Carian  or  Maeonian  dame 
Tinges  with  purple  the  white  ivory,  iso 

To  form  a  trapping  for  the  cheeks  of  steeds,  — 
And  many  a  horseman  covets  it,  yet  still 
It  lies  within  her  chamber,  to  become 
The  onarment  of  some  great  monarch's  steed 
And  make  its  rider  proud,  —  thy  shapely  thighs,  »8s 
Thy  legs,  and  thy  fair  ankles  thus  were  stained, 
O  Menelaus  !  with  thy  purple  blood. 

When  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  beheld 
The  dark  blood  flowing  from  his  brother's  wound, 
He  shuddered.     Menelaus,  great  in  war,  190 

Felt  the  like  horror  ;  yet,  when  he  perceived 
That  still  the  arrow,  neck  and  barb,  remained 
Without  the  mail,  the  courage  rose  again 
That  filled  his  bosom.     Agamemnon,  then. 
The  monarch,  sighing  deeply,  took  the  hand         «9i 
Of  Menelaus,  —  while  his  comrades  round 
Like  him  lamented,  —  sighing  as  he  spake  :  — 

"  Dear  brother,  when  I  sent  thee  forth  alone 
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To  combat  with  the  Trojans  for  the  Greeks, 

1  ratified  a  treaty  for  thy  death,  —  >~ 

Since  now  the  Trojans  smite  and  under  foot 

Trample  the  league.     Yet  not  in  vain  shall  be 

The  treaty,  nor  the  blood  of  lambs,  nor  wine 

Poured  to  the  gods,  nor  right  hands  firmly  pledged  ; 

For  though  it  please  not  now  Olympian  Jove  '     »i 

To  make  the  treaty  good,  he  will  in  time 

Cause  it  to  be  fulfilled,  and  they  shall  pay 

Dearly  with  their  own  heads  and  with  their  wives 

And  children  for  this  wrong.     And  this  I  know 

In  my  undoubting  mind,  —  a  day  will  come  "o 

When  sacred  'I'roy  and  Priam  and  the  race 

Governed  by  Priam,  mighty  with  the  spear. 

Shall  perish  all.     Saturnian  Jove,  who  sits 

On  high,  a  dweller  of  the  upper  air, 

Shall  shake  his  dreadful  a-gis  in  the  sight  m* 

Of  all,  indignant  at  this  treacher>'. 

Such  the  event  will  be  ;  bnt  I  shall  grieve 

Bitterly,  Menelaus,  if  thou  die. 

Thy  term  of  life  cut  short     I  shall  go  back 

To  my  dear  Argos  with  a  brand  of  shame  ™ 

Upon  me.     For  the  Greeks  will  soon  again 

Bethink  them  of  their  coimtry  ;  wc  shall  then 

Leave  .\rgive  Helen  to  remain  the  boast 

or  Priam  and  the  Trojans,  — while  thy  bones 

Shall  mouldor,  mingling  with  the  earth  of  Troy,  —  m 

Our  great  design  abandoned.     Then  shall  say 

Some  haughty  Trojan,  leaping  on  die  tomb 
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Of  Menelaus ; '  So  in  lime  to  corae 

May  Agamemnon  wreak  his  wrath,  as  here 

He  wreaked  it,  whither  he  had  vainly  led  >i> 

An  army,  and  now  hastens  to  his  home 

And  his  own  land,  with  ships  that  bear  no  spoil. 

And  the  brave  Menelaus  left  behind.' 

So  shall  some  Trojan  say ;  but,  ere  that  time, 

May  the  earth  open  to  receive  my  bones  ! "  m 

The  fair-haired  Menelaus  cheerfully 
Replied :  "  Grieve  not,  nor  be  the  Greeks  alarmed 
For  me,  since  this  sharp  arrow  has  not  found 
A  vital  part,  but,  ere  it  reached  so  far. 
The  embroidered  belt,  the  quilt  beneath,  and  plate  w 
Wrought  by  the  armorer's  cunning,  broke  its  force." 

King  Agamemnon  took  the  word  and  said  ;  — 
"  Dear  Menelaus  !   would  that  it  were  so, 
Yet  the  physician  must  explore  thy  wound, 
And  with  his  balsams  soothe  the  bitter  pain."        «s 
Then  turning  to  Talthybius,  he  addressed 
The  sacred  herald  :  "  Hasten  with  all  sjjeed, 
Talthybius;  call  Macliaon,  warrior-son 
Of  .4isculapius,  that  much-honored  leech, 
And  bring  him  lo  the  Achaian  general,  '»• 

The  warlike  Menelaus,  whom  some  hand 
Of  Trojan  or  of  Lycian,  skilled  to  bend 
The  bow;  hath  wounded  with  his  shaft,  —  a  deed 
For  him  to  exult  in,  but  a  grief  to  us." 

He  spake  ;  nor  failed  the  herald  to  obey,  ts 

But  hastened  at  the  word  and  passed  among 
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The  squadrons  of  Achaia,  mailed  in  brass, 
In  search  of  great  Machaon.     Him  he  found 
As  midst  the  valiant  ranks  of  bucklered  men 
He  stood,  —  the  troops  who  followed  him  to  war  afa 
From  Triccae,  nurse  of  steeds.    Then,  drawing  near, 
The  herald  spake  to  him  in  wingbd  words : — 

"  O  son  of  ^sculapius,  come  in  haste. 
King  Agamemnon  calls  thee  to  the  aid 
Of  warlike  Menelaus,  whom  some  hand  a6s 

Of  Trojan  or  of  Lycian,  skilled  to- bend 
The  bow,  hath  wounded  with  his  shaft,  —  a  deed 
For  him  to  exult  in,  but  a  grief  to  us." 

Machaon 's  heart  was  touched,  and  forth  they  went 
Through  the  great  throng,  the  army  of  the  Greeks.  «7o 
And  when  they  came  where  Atreus'  warlike  son 
Was  wounded,  they  perceived  the  godlike  man 
Standing  amid  a  circle  of  the  chiefs, 
The  bravest  of  the  Achaians,  who  at  once 
Had  gathered  round.     Without  delay  he  drew      «7s 
The  arrow  from  the  fairly-fitted  belt. 
The  barbs  were  bent  in  drawing.     Then  he  loosed 
The  embroidered  belt,  the  quilted  vest  beneath. 
And  plate,  —  the  armorer's  work,  —  and  carefully 
Overlooked  the  wound  where  fell  the  bitter  shaft,  *» 
Cleansed  it  from  blood,  and  sprinkled  over  it 
With  skill  the  soothing  balsams  which  of  yore 
The  friendly  Chiron  to  his  father  gave. 

While  round  the  warlike  Menelaus  thus 
The  chiefs  were  busy,  all  the  Trojans  moved        aes 
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Into  array  of  battle  ;  they  put  on 

Their  armor,  and  were  eager  for  the  fight  * 

Then  wouldst  thou  not  have  seen,  hadst  thou  been 

there, 
King  Agamemnon  slumbering,  or  in  fear, 
And  skulking  from  the  combat,  but  alert,  tjo 

Preparing  for  the  glorious  tasks  of  war. 
His  horses,  and  his  chariot  bright  Mrith  brass, 
He  left,  and  bade  Eurymedon,  his  groom, 
The  son  of  Ptolemy  Piraides, 
Hold  them  apart  still  panting,  yet  with  charge      ns 
To  keep  them  near  their  master,  till  the  hour 
When  he  should  need  them,  weary  with  the  toil 
Of  such  a  vast  command.     Meantime  he  went 
On  foot  among  his  files  of  soldiery. 
And  whomsoever  he  found  with  fiery  steeds  300 

Hasting  to  battle,  thus  he  cheered  them  on  :  — 

"  O  Argives !  let  not  your  hot  courage  cool, 
For  Father  Jove  will  never  take  the  part 
Of  treachery.     Whosoe'er  have  been  the  first 
To  break  the  league,  upon  their  lifeless  limbs       305 
Shall  vultures  feast;  and  doubt  not  we  shall  bear 
Away  in  our  good  ships  the  wives  they  love 
And  their  young  children,  when  we  take  their  town." 

But  whomsoever  he  saw  that  kept  afar 
From  the  dread  field,  he  angrily  rebuked  :  —        310 

"  O  Argives  I  who  with  arrows  only  fight, 
Base  as  ye  are,  have  ye  no  sense  of  shame  ? 
Why  stand  ye  stupefied,  like  fawns,  that,  tired 
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With  coursing  the  wide  pastures,  stop  at  last, 

Their  strength  exhausted  I    Thus  ye  stand  amazed, 

Nor  think  of  combat     Wait  ye  for  the  hour         vt^ 

When  to  your  ships,  with  their  fair-sculptured  prows, 

Moored  on  the  borders  of  the  hoary  deep. 

The  Trojans  come,  that  hapiy  ye  may  see 

If  the  great  hand  of  Jove  will  shield  you  then  ? "  >» 

Thus  Agamemnon,  as  supreme  in  power. 
Threaded  the  warrior-files,  until  he  came 
Where  stood  the  Cretans,     All  in  arms  they  stood 
Around  Irlomeneus,  the  great  in  war. 
Like  a  wild  boar  in  strength,  he  led  the  van,         n 
And,  in  the  rear,  Meriones  urged  on 
His  phalanxes.     The  king  of  men  rejoiced, 
And  blandly  thus  bespake  Idomeneus  :  — 

"  Idomencus  1  I  honor  thee  above 
The  other  knights  of  Greece,  as  well  in  war  »■ 

As  in  all  other  labors,  and  no  less 
In  banquets,  when  the  Achaian  nobles  charge 
Their  goblets  with  the  dark-red  mingled  wine 
In  sign  of  honor.     All  the  other  Greeks 
Drink  by  a  certain  measure,  but  thy  cup  an 

Stands  ever  full,  like  mine,  that  thou  mayst  drink 
When  thou  desirest.     Hasten  to  the  war 
With  all  the  valor  thou  dost  glory  in." 

The  Cretan  chief,  Idomeneus,  replied  :  — 
"  Atrides,  I  remain  thy  true  ally,  ». 

As  I  have  pledged  my  faith.     But  thou  exhort 
The  other  long-haired  Greeks,  and  bid  them  tush 
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Into  array  of  battle  ;  they  put  on 

Their  armor,  and  were  eager  for  the  fight.  * 

Then  wouldst  thou  not  have  seen,  hadst  thou  been 

there. 
King  Agamemnon  slumbering,  or  in  fear. 
And  skulking  from  the  combat,  but  alert,  '^a 

Preparing  for  the  glorious  tasks  of  war. 
His  horses,  and  his  chariot  bright  with  brass, 
He  left,  and  bade  Eurymedon,  his  groom. 
The  son  of  Ptolemy  Piraides, 
Hold  them  apart  still  panting,  yet  with  charge      ijj 
To  keep  them  near  their  master,  till  the  hour 
When  he  should  need  them,  weary  with  the  toil 
Of  such  a  vast  command.    Meantime  he  went 
On  foot  among  his  files  of  soldiery, 
And  whomsoe'er  he  found  with  fiery  steeds  3» 

Hasting  to  battle,  thus  he  cheered  them  on :  — 

"  O  Argives !  let  not  your  hot  courage  cool, 
For  Father  Jove  will  never  take  the  part 
Of  treachery.     Whosoe'er  have  been  the  first 
To  break  ihe  league,  upon  their  lifeless  limbs        w 
Shall  vultures  feast ;  and  doubt  not  we  shall  bear 
Away  in  our  good  ships  the  wives  they  love 
And  their  young  children,  when  we  lake  their  town." 

But  whomsoe'er  he  saw  that  kept  afar 
From  the  dread  field,  he  angrily  rebuked  : —        i" 

"  O  Argives  !  who  with  arrows  only  fight, 
Base  as  ye  are,  have  ye  no  sense  of  shame  ? 
Why  stand  ye  stupefied,  like  fawns,  that,  tired 
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To  others.     There  he  found  the  smooth  of  speech, 

Nestor,  the  Pylian  orator,  employed 

In  marshalling  his  squadrons.     Near  to  hhn 

Alastor  and  the  large-limbed  Pelagon,  sts 

Chromius,  and  Haemon,  prince  among  his  tribe. 

And  Bias,  shepherd  of  the  people,  stood. 

The  cavalry  with  steeds  and  cars  he  placed 

In  front     A  vast  and  valiant  multitude 

Of  infantry  he  stationed  in  the  rear,  ^ 

To  be  the  bulwark  of  the  war.     Between 

He  made  the  faint  of  spirit  take  their  place, 

That,  though  unwillingly,  they  might  be  forced 

To  combat  with  the  rest.     And  first  he  gave 

His  orders  to  the  horsemen,  bidding  them  jbs 

To  keep  their  coursers  reined,  nor  let  them  range 

At  random  through  the  tumult  of  the  crowd  :  — 

"  And  let  no  man,  too  vain  of  horsemanship. 
And  trusting  in  his  valor,  dare  advance 
Beyond  the  rest  to  attack  the  men  of  Troy,  390 

Nor  let  him  fall  behind  the  rest,  to  make 
Our  ranks  the  weaker.     Whoso  from  his  car 
Can  reach  an  enemy's,  let  him  stand  and  strike 
With  his  long  spear,  for  't  is  the  shrewder  way- 
By  rules  like  these,  which  their  brave  hearts  obeyed. 
The  men  of  yore  laid  level  towns  and  towers."     ?* 

The  aged  man,  long  versed  in  tasks  of  war, 
Counselled  them  thus.     King  Agamemnon  heard. 
Delighted,  and  in  wingM  words  he  said  :  — 

"  O  aged  man,  would  that  thy  knees  were  firm  40* 
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As  is  thy  purpose,  and  thy  strength  as  great  I 
But  age,  the  common  fate  of  all,  has  worn 
Thy  frame  :  would  that  some  others  had  thy  age. 
And  thou  wert  of  the  number  of  our  youths  !  *' 

Then  answered  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight :  — 
"  O  son  of  Atreus,  I  myself  could  wish  ¥a 

That  I  were  now  as  when  of  yore  I  struck 
The  high-bom  Ereuthalion  down.     The  gods 
Bestow  not  all  their  gifts  on  man  at  once. 
If  I  were  then  a  youth,  old  age  in  turn  410 

Is  creeping  o'er  me.     Still  I  keep  among 
The  knights,  and  counsel  and  admonish  them,  — 
The  office  of  the  aged.     Younger  men. 
They  who  can  trust  their  strength,  must  wield  the 
spear." 

He  spake.    The  son  of  Atreus  passed  him  by,  4is 
Pleased  with  his  words,  and,  moving  onward,  came 
Where  —  with  the  Athenians,  ever  prompt  to  raise 
The  war-cry,  grouped    around  him  —  stood   the 

knight 
Menestheus,  son  of  Peteus.     Near  to  these 
Was  wise  Ulysses,  with  his  sturdy  band  4=0 

Of  Cephalonians.     None  of  these  had  heard 
The  clamor  of  the  battle,  for  the  hosts 
Of  Trojan  knights  and  Greeks  had  just  begun 
To  move,  and  there  they  waited  for  the  advance 
Of  other  squadrons  marching  on  to  charge  435 

The  Trojans  and  begin  the  war  anew. 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  was  displeased, 
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And  spake,  and  chid  them  thus  with  wingfed  words  :— 

"  O  son  of  Peteus,  foster-child  of  Jove, 
And  thou,  the  man  of  craft  and  evil  wiles !  430 

Why  stand  ye  here  aloof,  irresolute, 
And  wait  for  others  ?    Ye  should  be  the  first 
To  meet  the  foe  and  stem  the  battle's  rage. 
I  bid  you  first  to  banquets  which  the  Greeks 
Give  to  their  leaders,  where  ye  feast  at  will  432 

On  roasted  meats  and  bowls  of  pleasant  wine. 
Now,  ere  ye  move,  ye  willingly  would  see 
Ten  Grecian  squadrons  join  the  deadly  strife." 

The  man  of  many  arts,  Ulysses,  spake,  ^10 

And  frowned  :  "  O  Atreus'  son !  what  words  are  these 
Which  pass  thy  lips  ?     How  canst  thou  say  that  we 
Avoid  the  battle  ?     Ever  when  the  Greeks 
Seek  bloody  conflict  with  the  Trojan  knights. 
Thou,  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  thou  givest  heed 
To  things  like  these,  shalt  with  thine  eyes  behold  445 
The  father  of  Telemachus  engaged 
In  combat  with  the  foremost  knights  that  form 
The  Trojan  van.     Thou  utterest  empty  words." 

King  Agamemnon,  when  he  saw  the  chief 
Offended,  changed  his  tone,  and,  smiling,  said :  —  4so 

"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly-born  and  wise 
Ulysses !     It  is  not  for  me  to  chide 
Nor  to  exhort  thee,  for  thy  heart,  I  know. 
Counsels  thee  kindly  toward  me,  and  thy  thought 
Agrees  with  mine.     We  will  discuss  all  this  4-?i 

Hereafter*     If  just  now  too  harsh  a  word 
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Was  uttered,  may  the  immortals  make  it  vain  1  ** 

So  saying,  he  departed,  and  went  on 
To  others.     By  his  steeds  and  by  his  car, 
That  shone  with  fastenings  of  brass,  he  found        ^ 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  large-souled  Diomed, 
And  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus, 
Standing  beside  him.     Looking  at  them  both, 
King  Agamemnon  to  Tydides  spake 
In  wingSd  words,  and  thus  reproved  the  chief: — 46s 

"  O  son  of  Tydeus,  that  undaunted  knight ! 
What  is  there  to  appall  thee  ?     Why  look  through 
The  spaces  that  divide  the  warlike  ranks  ? 
Not  thus  did  Tydeus  feel  the  touch  of  fear, 
But  ever  foremost  of  his  warriors  fought.  470 

So  they  declare  who  saw  his  deeds,  for  I 
Was  never  with  him,  nor  have  ever  seen 
The  hero.     Yet  they  say  that  he  excelled 
All  others.     Certain  is  it  that  he  once 
Entered  Mycenae  as  a  friendly  guest,  475 

With  no  array  of  soldiery,  but  came 
With  godlike  Polynices.     T  was  the  time 
When  warrior-bands  were  gathered  to  besiege 
The  sacred  walls  of  Thebes,  and  earnestly 
They  prayed  that  from  Mycenae  they  might  lead  4to 
Renowned  auxiliars  to  the  war,  and  we 
Would  willingly  have  given  the  aid  they  asked,  — 
For  we  approved  the  prayer,  —  but  Jove,  with  signs 
Of  angry  omen,  changed  our  purposes. 
The  chiefs  departed,  journeying  on  to  where         48s 
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Asopus  flows  through  reeds  and  grass,  and  thence 

The  Achaians  sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes 

By  Tydeus.     There  he  met  the  many  sons 

Of  Cadmus  at  the  banquets  in  the  hall 

Of  valiant  Eteocles.     Though  alone  «o 

Among  so  many,  and  a  stranger-guest, 

The  hero  feared  them  not,  but  challenged  them 

To  vie  with  him  in  games ;  and  easily 

He  won  the  victory,  such  aid  was  given 

By  Pallas.    Then  the  sons  of  Cadmus,  skilled      «5 

In  horsemanship,  were  wroth,  and  privily 

Sent  fifty  armM  youths  to  lie  in  wait 

For  his  return.    Two  leaders  had  the  band,  — 

Maion,  the  son  of  Haemon,  like  a  god 

In  form,  and  Lycophontes,  brave  in  war,  so% 

Son  of  Autophonos.     A  bloody  death 

Did  Tydeus  give  the  youths.     He  slew  them  all 

Save  Maion,  whom  he  suffered  to  return, 

Obedient  to  an  omen  from  the  gods. 

Such  was  ^tolian  Tydeus  ;  but  his  son,  sos 

A  better  speaker,  is  less  brave  in  war.** 

He  spake ;  and  valiant  Diomed,  who  heard 
The  king's  reproof  with  reverence,  answered  not. 
Then  spake  the  son  of  honored  Capaneus :  — 

"  Atrides,  speak  not  falsely,  when  thou  know'st  sw 
The  truth  so  well.     Assuredly  we  claim 
To  be  far  braver  than  our  fathers  were. 
We  took  seven-gated  Thebes  with  fewer  troops 
Than  theirs,  when,  trusting  in  the  omens  sent 
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From  heaven,  and  in  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  « 

We  led  our  men  beneath  the  city  walls 
Sacred  to  Mars.     Our  fathers  perished  there 
Through  their  own  folly.     Therefore  never  seek 
To  place  them  in  the  same  degree  with  us." 

The  brave  Tydides  with  a  frown  replied :  —      s» 
"  Nay,  hold  thy  peace,  my  friend,  and  heed  my  words. 
Of  Agamemnon  I  will  not  complain,  — 
The  shepherd  of  the  people ;  it  is  his 
To  exhort  the  well-armed  Greeks  to  gallant  deeds. 
Great  glory  will  attend  him  if  the  Greeks  « 

Shall  overcome  the  Trojans,  and  shall  take 
The  sacred  Ilium  ;  but  his  grief  will  be 
Bitter  if  we  shall  fail  and  be  destroyed. 
Hence  think  we  only  of  the  furious  charge ! " 

He  spake,  and  from  his  chariot  leaped  to  earth  530 
All  armed  ;  the  mail  upon  the  monarch's  breast 
Rang  terribly  as  he  marched  swiftly  on. 
The  boldest  might  have  heard  that  sound  with  fear. 

As  when  the  ocean-billows,  surge  on  surge. 
Are  pushed  along  to  the  resounding  shore  53$ 

Before  the  western  wind,  and  first  a  wave 
Uplifts  itself,  and  then  against  the  land 
Dashes  and  roars,  and  round  the  headland  peaks 
Tosses  on  high  and  spouts  its  spray  afar, 
So  moved  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Greece  540 

To  battle,  rank  succeeding  rank,  each  chief 
Giving  command  to  his  own  troops  ;  the  rest 
Marched  noiselessly :  you  might  have  thought  no 
voice 
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Was  in  the  breasts  of  all  that  mighty  throng, - 

So  silently  they  all  obeyed  their  chiefs,  545 

Their  showy  armor  glittering  as  they  moved 

In  firm  array.     But,  as  the  numerous  flock 

Of  some  rich  man,  while  the  white  milk  is  drawn 

Within  his  sheepfold,  hear  the  plaintive  call 

Of  their  own  lambs,  and  bleat  incessantly,  —       sso 

Such  clamors  from  the  mighty  Trojan  host 

Arose  ;  nor  was  the  war-cry  one,  nor  one 

The  voice,  but  words  of  mingled  languages, 

For  they  were  called  from  many  different  climes. 

These  Mars  encouraged  to  the  fight ;  but  those   sss 

The  blue-eyed  Pallas.     Terror  too  was  there. 

And  Fright,  and  Strife  that  rages  unappeased,  — 

Sister  and  comrade  of  man-slaying  Mars,  — 

Who  rises  small  at  first,  but  grows,  and  lifts 

Her  head  to  heaven  and  walks  upon  the  earth.     s6o 

She,  striding  through  the  crowd  and  heightening 

The  mutual  rancor,  flung  into  the  midst 

Contention,  source  of  bale  to  all  alike. 

And  now,  when  met  the  armies  in  the  field. 
The  ox-hide  shields  encountered,  and  the  spears,  36s 
And  might  of  warriors  mailed  in  brass  ;  then  clashed 
The  bossy  bucklers,  and  the  battle-din 
Was  loud  ;  then  rose  the  mingled  shouts  and  groans 
Of  those  who  slew  and  those  who  fell ;  the  earth 
Ran  with  their  blood.     As  when  the  winter  streams 
Rush  down  the  mountain-sides,  and  fill,  below,      57* 
Wich  their  swift  waters,  poured  from  gushing  springs. 
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Some  hollow  vale,  the  shepherd  on  the  heights 
Hears  the  far  roar,  —  such  was  the  mingled  din 
That  rose  from  the  great  armies  when  they  met    sn 

Then  first  Antilochus,  advancing,  struck 
The  Trojan  champion  Echepolus  down, 
Son  of  Thalysius,  fighting  in  the  van. 
He  smote  him  on  the  helmet's  cone,  where  streamed 
The  horse-hair  plume.     The  brazen  javelin  stood  s** 
Fixed  in  his  forehead,  piercing  through  the  bone, 
And  darkness  gathered  o'er  his  eyes.     He  fell 
As  falls  a  tower  before  some  stubborn  siege. 
Then  Elephenor,  son  of  Chalcodon, 
Prince  of  the  brave  Abrantes,  by  the  foot  ^ 

Seized  the  slain  chieftain,  dragging  him  beyond 
The  reach  of  darts,  to  strip  him  of  his  arms ; 
Yet  dropped  him  soon,  for  brave  Agenor  saw, 
And,  as  he  stooped  to  drag  the  body,  hurled 
His  brazen  spear  and  pierced  the  uncovered  side  ^ 
Seen  underneath  the  shield.     At  once  his  limbs 
Relaxed  their  hold,  and  straight  the  spirit  fled. 
Then  furious  was  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
And  Trojans  o'er  the  slain  ;  they  sprang  like  wolves 
Upon  each  other,  and  man  slaughtered  man.         5v5 

Then  by  the  hand  of  Ajax  Telamon 
Fell  Simoisius,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Anthemion^s  son.     His  mother  once  came  down 
From  Ida,  with  her  parents,  to  their  flocks 
Beside  the  Simois  ;  there  she  brought  him  forth    to. 
Upon  its  banks,  and  gave  her  boy  the  name 
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Of  SimoTsius.     Unrequited  now 

Was  all  the  care  with  which  his  parents  nursed 

His  early  years,  and  short  his  term  of  life,  — 

Slain  by  the  hand  of  Ajax,  large  of  soul.  «o5 

For,  when  he  saw  him  coming,  Ajax  smote 

Near  the  right  pap  the  Trojan's  breast ;  the  blade 

Passed  through,  and  out  upon  the  further  side. 

He  fell  among  the  dust  of  earth,  as  falls 

A  poplar  growing  in  the  watery  soil  6io 

Of  some  wide  marsh,  —  a  fair,  smooth  bole,  with 

boughs 
Only  on  high,  which  with  his  gleaming  axe 
Some  artisan  has  felled  to  bend  its  trunk 
Into  the  circle  of  some  chariot-wheel ; 
Withering  it  lies  upon  the  river's  bank.  615 

So  did  the  high-born  Ajax  spoil  the  corpse 
Of  Simoisius,  Anthemion's  son. 
But  Antiphus,  the  son  of  Priam,  clad 
In  shining  armor,  saw,  and,  taking  aim, 
Cast  his  sharp  spear  at  Ajax  through  the  crowd.  &• 
The  weapon  struck  him  not,  but  pierced  the  groin 
Of  one  who  was  Ulysses'  faithful  friend,  — 
Leucus,  —  as  from  the  spot  he  dragged  the  dead  ; 
He  fell,  the  body  dropping  from  his  hold. 
Ulysses,  stung  with  fur}'  at  his  fall,  ^s 

Rushed  to  the  van,  arrayed  in  shining  brass, 
Drew  near  the  foe,  and,  casting  a  quick  glance 
Around  him,  hurled  his  glittering  spear.     The  host 
Of  Trojans,  as  it  left  his  hand,  shrank  back 
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Upon  each  other.     Not  in  vain  it  flew,  t^ 

But  struck  Democoon,  the  spurious  son 
Of  Priam,  who,  to  join  the  war,  had  left 
Abydos,  where  he  tended  the  swift  mares. 
Ulysses,  to  revenge  his  comrade's  death. 
Smote  him  upon  the  temple  with  his  spear.  635 

Through  both  the  temples  passed  the  brazen  point, 
And  darkness  gathered  o'er  his  eyes ;  he  fell. 
His  armor  clashing  round  him  with  his  fall. 
Then  did  the  foremost  bands,  and  Hector's  self. 
Fall  back.     The  Argives  shouted,  dragging  off     640 
The  slain,  and  rushing  to  the  ground  they  won. 
Then  was  Apollo  angered,  looking  down 
From  Pergamus,  and  thus  he  called  aloud  :  — 

"  Rally,  ye  Trojans  !  tamers  of  fleet  steeds ! 
Yield  not  the  battle  to  the  Greeks.     Their  limbs  645 
Are  not  of  stone  or  iron,  to  withstand 
The  trenchant  steel  ye  wield.     Nor  does  the  son 
Of  fair-haired  Thetis  now,  Achilles,  take 
Part  in  the  battle,  but  sits,  brooding  o'er 
The  choler  that  devours  him,  in  his  ships."  650 

Thus  from  the  city  spake  the  terrible  god. 
Meantime  Tritonian  Pallas,  glorious  child 
Of  Jupiter,  went  through  the  Grecian  ranks 
Where'er  they  wavered,  and  revived  their  zeal. 

Diores,  son  of  Amar>'nceus,  then  «*5s 

Met  his  hard  fate.     The  fragment  of  a  rock 
Was  thrown  by  hand  at  his  right  leg,  and  struck 
The  ankle.     Piroiis,  son  of  Imbrasus, 
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Who  came  from  ^nus,  leading  to  the  war 

His  Thracian  soldiers,  flung  it  \  and  it  crushed     fis* 

Tendons  and  bones,  and  down  the  warrior  fell 

In  dust,  and  toward  his  comrades  stretched  his  hands, 

And  gasped  for  breath.    But  he  who  gave  the  wound, 

Prroiis,  came  up  and  pierced  him  with  his  spear. 

Forth  gushed  the  entrails,  and  the  eyes  grew  dark.  66s 

But  Piroiis  by  ^tolian  Thoas  fell. 
Who  met  him  with  his  spear  and  pierced  his  breast 
Above  the  pap.     The  brazen  weapon  stood 
Fixed  in  the  lungs.    Then  Thoas  came  and  plucked 
The  massive  spear  away,  and  drew  his  sword,        67- 
And  thrusting  through  him  the  sharp  blade,  he  took 
His  life  away.     Yet  could  he  not  despoil 
The  slain  man  of  his  armor,  for  around 
His  comrades  thronged,  the  Thracians,  with  their 

tufts 
Of  streaming  hair,  and,  wielding  their  long  spears,  67s 
Drove  him  away.     And  he,  though  huge  of  limb. 
And  valiant  and  renowned,  was  forced  to  yield 
To  numbers  pressing  on  him,  and  withdrew. 
Thus  near  each  other  stretched  upon  the  ground 
Piroiis,  the  leader  of  the  Thracian  band,  680 

And  he  who  led  the  Epeans,  brazen-mailed 
Diores,  lay  with  many  others  slain. 

Then  could  no  man,  who  near  at  hand  beheld 
The  battle  of  that  day,  see  cause  of  blame 
In  aught,  although,  unwounded  and  unbruised      68s 
By  weapons,  Pallas  led  him  by  the  hand 
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In  safety  through  the  midst,  and  turned  aside 
The  violence  of  javelins  ;  for  that  day 
Saw  many  a  Trojan  slain,  and  many  a  Greek, 
Stretched  side  by  side  upon  the  bloody  field.      j^^ 
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THEN  Pallas  to  Tydides  Diomed 
Gave  strength  and  courage,  that  he  might 
appear 
Among  the  Achaians  greatly  eminent, 
And  win  a  glorious  name.     Upon  his  head 
And  shield  she  caused  a  constant  flame  to  play^     s 
Like  to  the  autumnal  star  that  shines  in  heaven 
Most  brightly  when  new-bathed  in  ocean  tides. 
Such  light  she  caused  to  beam  upon  his  crest 
And  shoulders,  as  she  sent  the  warrior  forth 
Into  the  thick  and  tumult  of  the  fight  w 

Among  the  Trojans,  Dares  was  the  priest 
Of  Vulcan,  rich  and  blameless.     His  two  sons 
Were  Phegeus  and  Idaeus,  trained  in  all 
The  arts  of  war.    They  left  the  host  and  came 
To  meet  Tydides,  —  on  the  chariot  they,  h 

And  he  on  foot ;  and  now,  as  they  drew  near, 
First  Phegeus  hurled  his  massive  lance.     It  flew 
O'er  Diomed's  left  shoulder  and  struck  not 
Tydides  cast  his  spear,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
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Who  came  from  ^nus,  leading  to  the  war 

His  Thracian  soldiers,  flung  it ;  and  it  crushed    «• 

Tendons  and  bones,  and  down  the  warrior  fell 

In  dust,  and  toward  his  comrades  stretched  his  hands, 

And  gasped  for  breath.    But  he  who  gave  the  wound, 

Prroiis,  came  up  and  pierced  him  with  his  spear. 

Forth  gushed  the  entrails,  and  the  eyes  grew  dark.  «s 

But  Piroiis  by  ^tolian  Thoas  fell. 
Who  met  him  with  his  spear  and  pierced  his  breast 
Above  the  pap.     The  brazen  weapon  stood 
Fixed  in  the  lungs.    Then  Thoas  came  and  plucked 
The  massive  spear  away,  and  drew  his  sword,       ^ 
And  thrusting  through  him  the  sharp  blade,  he  took 
liis  life  away.     Yet  could  he  not  despoil 
The  slain  man  of  his  armor,  for  around 
His  comrades  thronged,  the  Thracians,  with  their 

tufts 
Of  streaming  hair,  and,  wielding  their  long  spears,  675 
Drove  him  away.     And  he,  though  huge  of  limb. 
And  valiant  and  renowned,  was  forced  to  yield 
To  numbers  pressing  on  him,  and  withdrew. 
Thus  near  each  other  stretched  upon  the  ground 
Piroiis,  the  leader  of  the  Thracian  band,  6*> 

And  he  who  led  the  Epeans,  brazen-mailed 
Diores,  lay  with  many  others  slain. 

Then  could  no  man,  who  near  at  hand  beheld 
The  battle  of  that  dav,  see  cause  of  blame 
In  aught,  although,  un wounded  and  unbniised      «85 
By  weapons,  Pallas  led  him  by  the  hand 
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Id  surety  through  the  midst,  and  turned  aside 
The  violence  of  javelins  ;  for  that  day 
Saw  many  a  Trojan  slain,  and  many  a  Greek, 
Stretched  side  by  side  upon  the  bloody  field.    __,/»» 
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THEN  Pailas  to  Tydides  Diomed 
Gave  strength  and  courage,  that  he  might 
appear 
Among  the  Achaians  greatly  eminent, 
And  win  a  glorious  name.     Upon  his  head 
And  shield  she  caused  a  constant  flame  to  play,     j 
Like  to  the  autumnal  star  that  shines  in  heaven 
ifosi  brightly  when  new-bathed  in  ocean  tides. 
Such  light  she  caused  to  beam  upon  his  crest 
And  shoulders,  as  she  sent  the  warrior  forth 
Into  the  thick  and  tumult  of  the  fight.  » 

Among  the  Trojans,  Dares  was  the  priest 
Of  Vulc.-in,  rich  and  blameless.     His  two  sons 
Were  I'hegeus  and  Idfeus,  trained  in  all 
The  arts  of  war.    They  left  the  host  and  came 
To  meet  Tydides,  —  on  the  chariot  they,  ^ 

And  he  on  foot ;  and  now,  as  they  drew  near. 
First  Phegeus  hurled  his  massive  lance.     It  flew 
O'er  Diomed's  left  shoulder  and  struck  not 
Tydides  cast  his  spear,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
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It  smote  the  breast  of  Phegeus  in  the  midst,  » 

And  dashed  him  from  his  seat.     Idaeus  leaped 

To  earth,  and  left  the  sumptuous  car,  nor  dared 

To  guard  the  slain,  yet  would  have  met  his  death 

If  Vulcan  had  not  borne  him  swiftly  thence 

Concealed  in  darkness,  that  he  might  not  leave     «s 

The  aged  man,  his  father,  desolate. 

The  son  of  Tydeus  took  the  steeds,  and  bade 

His  comrades  lead  them  to  the  fleet.     Aghast 

The  valiant  sons  of  Troy  beheld  the  sons 

Of  Dares,  one  in  flight,  the  other  slain.  tp 

Meantime  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  took  the  hand 
Of  Mars,  and  thus  addressed  the  fiery  god  :  — 

"  Mars,  Mars,  thou  slayer  of  men,  thou  steeped 
in  blood. 
Destroyer  of  walled  cities  !  should  we  not 
Leave  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  contend,    js 
And  Jove  to  crown  with  glory  whom  he  will, 
While  we  retire,  lest  we  provoke  his  wrath?" 

Thus  having  said,  she  led  the  violent  Mars 
From  where  the  battle  raged,  and  made  him  sit 
Beside  Scamander,  on  its  grassy  bank.  ♦> 

And  then  the  Achaians  put  the  sons  of  Troy 
To  flight :  each  leader  slew  a  foe  ;  and  first 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  from  his  car    . 
Struck  down  the  huge-limbed  Hodius,  who  was  chief 
Among  the  Halizonians.     As  he  turned  « 

To  flee,  the  Achaian,  smiting  him  between 
The  shoulders,  drove  the  javelin  through  his  breast. 
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Heavily  clashed  his  armor  as  he  fell. 

Then  by  Idomeneus  was  Phasstus  slain, 
Son  of  Meonian  Boms,  who  had  come  so 

From  Tarna,  rich  in  harvests.     As  he  sprang 
Into  his  car,  Idomeneus,  expert 
To  wield  the  ponderous  javelin,  thrust  its  blade 
Through  his  right  shoulder.     From  the  car  he  fell. 
And  the  dark  night  of  death  came  over  him.  ss 

The  Achaian  warriors  following  spoiled  the  slain. 

The  son  of  Atreus,  Menelaus,  slew 
With  his  sharp  spear  Scaniandrius,  the  son 
Of  Strophius,  practised  in  the  forest  chase, 
A  mighty  hunter.     Him  had  Dian  taught  f» 

To  strike  whatever  beast  the  woody  wild 
Breeds  on  the  hills ;  but  now  availed  him  not 
The  favor  of  Diana,  archer-queen. 
Nor  skill  to  throw  the  javelin  afar ; 
For  Menelaus,  mighty  with  the  spear,  6? 

Followed  him  as  he  fled,  and  in  the  back 
Smote  him,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  drave 
The  weapon  through.     He  fell  upon  the  ground 
Headlong,  his  armor  clashing  as  he  fell. 
And  then  Meriones  slew  Phereclus,  70 

Son  of  Harmonius,  the  artificer, 
Who  knew  to  shape  all  works  of  rare  device. 
For  Pallas  loved  him.     It  was  he  who  built 
The  fleet  for  Paris,  —  cause  of  many  woes 
To  all  the  Trojans  and  to  him,  —  for  ill  75 

He  understood  the  oracles  of  heaven. 
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Him  did  Meriones,  pursuing  long, 
O'ertake,  and,  smiting  him  on  the  right  hip, 
Pierced  through  the  part  beneath  the  bone  and  near 
The  bladder.     On  his  knees  with  sad  lament         a* 
He  fell,  and  death  involved  him  in  its  shade. 

And  then  by  Meges  was  Pedaeus  slain, 
Antenor's  base-born  son,  whose  noble  wife, 
Theano,  reared  him  with  as  fond  a  care 
As  her  own  children,  for  her  husband's  sake.  «s 

And  now  the  mighty  spearman,  Phyleus'  son, 
Drew  near  and  smote  him  with  his  trenchant  lance 
Where  meet  the  head  and  spine,  and  pierced  the  neck 
Beneath  the  tongue  ;  and  forth  the  weapon  came 
Between  the  teeth.     He  fell,  and  in  the  fall  90 

Gnashed  with  his  teeth  upon  the  cold  bright  blade. 

Then  did  Evaemon's  son  Eurypylus 
Strike  down  Hypsenor,  nobly  born,  the  son 
Of  great  Dolopion,  Scamander's  priest, 
Whom  all  the  people  honored  as  a  god.  9$ 

Evaemon's  gallant  son,  o'ertaking  him 
In  flight,  with  one  stroke  of  his  falchion  hewed 
His  brawny  arm  away.     The  bloody  limb 
Dropped  to  the  ground,  and  the  dark  night  of  death 
Came  o*er  his  eyes  :  so  cruel  fate  decreed.  «» 

Thus  toiled  the  heroes  in  that  stubborn  fight. 
Nor  would  you  now  have  known  to  which  array  — 
Trojan  or  Greek  —  Tydidcs  might  belong; 
For  through  the  field  he  rushed  with  furious  speed. 
Like  a  swollen  river  when  its  current  takes  «o5 
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The  torrent's  swiftness,  scattering  with  a  sweep 
The  bridges ;  nor  can  massive  dikes  withstand 
Its  fury,  nor  embankments  raised  to  screen 
The  grassy  meadows,  while  the  rains  of  Jove 
Fall  heavily,  and  harvests,  late  the  joy  xio 

Of  toiling  youth,  are  beaten  to  the  ground. 
Thus  by  Tydides  the  close  phalanxes 
Of  Troy  were  scattered,  nor  could  they  endure, 
All  numerous  as  they  were,  his  strong  assault. 
As  Pandarus,  Lycaon's  eminent  son,  us 

Beheld  Tydides  rush  athwart  the  field. 
Breaking  the  ranks,  he  drew  his  crooked  bow 
And  smote  the  chiefs  left  shoulder  as  he  came, 
Striking  the  hollow  corselet.     The  sharp  point 
Broke  through,  and  blood  came  gushing  o*er  the  mail. 
Then  called  aloud  Lycaon's  eminent  son  : —        "i 

"  Brave  Trojans,  great  in  mastery  of  steeds. 
Press  on  ;  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  host 
Is  smitten,  nor,  I  think,  can  long  survive 
The  grievous  wound,  if  it  be  true  that  I,  xas 

At  the  command  of  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove, 
Have  left  my  home  upon  the  Lycian  shore." 

Thus  boastfully  he  spake  ;  but  his  swift  shaft 
Slew  not  Tydides,  who  had  now  withdrawn. 
And,  standing  by  his  steeds  and  chariot,  spake     130 
To  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus  :  — 
**  Haste  down,  kind  Sthenelus,  and  with  thy  hand 
Draw  the  sharp  arrow  from  my  shoulder  here." 

He  spake,  and  Sthenelus  at  once  leaped  down, 
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Stood  by  his  side,  and  from  his  shoulder  drew     >» 
The  wingbd  arrow  deeply  fixed  within. 
The  blood  flowed  forth  upon  the  twisted  rings 
Of  mail,  while  Diomed,  the  valiant,  prayed  :  — 

"  Hear  me,  O  child  of  aegis-bearing  Jove, 
Goddess  invincible  !  if  ever  thou  mo 

Didst  aid  me  or  my  father  in  the  heat 
Of  battle,  aid  me,  Pallas,  yet  again. 
Give  me  to  slay  this  Trojan;  bring  him  near, 
Within  my  javelin's  reach,  who  wounded  me. 
And  now  proclaims  —  the  boaster  —  that  not  long 
Shall  I  behold  the  brightness  of  the  sun."  m* 

So  prayed  he,  and  Minerva  heard  his  prayer 
And  lightened  all  his  limbs,  —  his  feet,  his  hands,  — 
And,   standing    near    him,    spake    these    winged 
words  :  — 

"War  boldly  with  the  Trojans,  Diomed  ;  »so 

For  even  now  I  breathe  into  thy  frame 
The  ancestral  might  and  fearless  soul  that  dwelt 
In  Tydeus,  peerless  with  the  steed  and  shield. 
Lo !  I  remove  the  darkness  from  thine  eyes, 
That  thou  mayst  well  discern  the  gods  from  men ;  «S5 
And  if  a  god  should  tempt  thee  to  the  fight, 
Beware  to  combat  with  the  immortal  race ; 
Only,  should  Venus,  child  of  Jupiter, 
Take  part  in  battle,  wound  her  with  thy  spear." 

The  blue-eyed  Pallas  spake,  and  disappeared ;  »6o 
And  Diomed  went  back  into  the  field 
And  mingled  with  the  warriors.     If  before 
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His  ^irk  nioved  him  fiercely  to  engage 

The  men  of  Troy,  a  threefold  courage  now 

Inspired  him.     As  a  lion  who  has  leaped  165 

Into  a  fold  —  and  he  who  guards  the  flock 

Has  wounded  but  not  slain  him  —  feels  his  rage 

Waked  by  the  blow ;  —  the  affrighted  shepherd  then 

Ventures  not  near,  but  hides  within  the  stalls, 

And  the  forsaken  sheep  are  put  to  flight,  170 

And,  huddling,  slain  in  heaps,  till  o'er  jthe  fence 

The  savage  bounds  into  the  fields  again  ;  — 

Such  was  Tydides  midst  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Astynous  first  he  slew,  Hypenor  next, 

The  shepherd  of  the  people.     One  he  pierced      17s 

High  on  the  bosom  with  his  brazen  spear, 

And  smote  the  other  on  the  collar-bone 

With  his  good  sword,  and  hewed  from  neck  and  spine 

The  shoulder.    There  he  left  the  dead,  and  rushed 

To  Abas  and  to  Polyeidus,  sons  »&» 

Of  old  Eurydamas,  interpreter 

Of  visions.     Ill  the  aged  man  had  read 

His  visions  when  they  joined  the  war.     They  died, 

And  Dioraed,  the  valiant,  spoiled  the  slain. 

Xanthus  and  Thoon  he  encountered  next,  «85 

The  sons  of  Phajnops,  bom  in  his  old  age. 

No  other  child  had  he,  to  be  his  heir, 

And  he  was  worn  with  length  of  years.     Tliese  two 

Tydides  smote  and  took  their  lives,  and  left 

Grief  to  their  father  and  regretful  cares,  »>» 

Since  he  no  more  should  welcome  their  return 
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From  war,  and  strangers  should  divide  his  wealth. 
Then  smote  he  Chromius  and  Echemon,  sons 
Of  Dardan  Priam,  in  one  chariot  both. 
As  on  a  herd  of  beeves  a  iion  springs  m 

While  midst  the  shrubs  they  browse,  and  breaks 

their  necks,  ^ — 
Heifer  or  ox,  —  so  sprang  he  on  the  twain 
And  struck  them,  vainly  struggling,  from  their  car. 
And  spoiled  them  of  their   arms,  and  took  their 

steeds. 
And  bade  his  comrades  lead  them  to  the  fleet      » 

^neas,  who  beheld  him  scattering  thus 
The  embattled  ranks  before  him,  straightway  went 
Through  the  thick  fight,  amid  encountering  spears. 
In  search  of  godlike  Pandanis.     He  found 
Lycaon's  blameless  and  illustrious  son,  -u 

And  stood  before  him,  and  addressed  him  thus :  — 

"  Where  is  thy  bow,  O  Pandarus,  and  where 
Thy  wingfed  arrows  ?     Where  the  old  renown 
In  which  no  warrior  here  can  vie  with  thee, 
And  none  upon  the  Lycian  shore  can  boast  >" 

That  he  excels  thee  ?     Hasten,  and  lift  up 
Thy  hands  in  prayer  to  Jupiter,  and  send 
An  arrow  at  this  man,  whoe'er  he  be. 
Who  thus  prevails,  and  thus  afflicts  our  host, 
And  makes  the  knees  of  many  a  strong  man  weak. 
Strike  him,  ■ —  unless  he  be  some  god  incensed      n» 
At  Troy  for  sacrifice  withheld,  since  hard 
It  is  to  bear  the  anger  of  a  god." 
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Lycaon's  son,  the  far-renowned,  replied  :  — 
"  ^neas,  leader  of  the  Trojans  mailed  " 

In  brass,  to  me  this  man  in  all  things  seems 
Like  warlike  Diomed.     I  know  his  shield. 
High  helm,  and  steeds,  and  yet  I  may  not  say 
That  this  is  not  a  god.     But  if  he  be 
The  chief  of  whom  I  speak,  the  warlike  son         - 
Of  Tydeus,  not  thus  madly  would  he  fight, 
Without  some  god  to  aid  him.     By  his  side 
Is  one  of  the  immortals,  with  a  cloud 
About  his  shoulders,  turning  from  its  aim 
The  swiftly  flying  arrow.     'T  was  but  late  r 

1  aimed  a  shaft  that  pierced  the  hollow  mail 
On  his  left  shoulder,  and  I  thought  him  sent 
To  Pluto,  but  1  slew  him  not     Some  god 
Must  be  offended  with  me.     I  have  here 
No  steeds  or  car  to  mount.     Far  off  at  home        ' 
There  stand  within  Lycaon's  palace-walls 
Eleven  chariots,  fair  and  fresh  and  new  : 
Each  has  an  ample  cover,  and  by  each 
Are  horses  yoked  in  pairs,  that  champ  their  oats 
And  their  white  barley.     When  I  left  my  home,  • 
Lycaon,  aged  warrior,  counselled  me. 
Within  his  sumptuous  halls,  that  with  my  steeds 
And  chariot  I  should  lead  the  sons  of  Troy 
In  the  fierce  battle.     I  obeyed  him  not  : 
Far  better  if  I  had.     I  wished  to  spare  > 

My  horses,  lest,  so  largely  fed  at  home, 
They  might  want  food  in  the  beleaguered  town. 
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So,  leaving  them,  I  came  on  foot  to  Troy, 

Confiding  in  my  bow,  which  yet  was  doomed 

To  avail  me  little,  for  already  I  ij» 

Have  smitten  with  my  arrows  the  two  chiefs, 

Tydides  and  Atrides,  and  from  both 

Drew  the  red  blood,  but  only  made  their  rage 

To  flame  the  fiercer.     In  an  evil  hour 

I  took  my  bow  and  quiver  from  the  wall  ■» 

And  came  to  lead  the  Trojans  for  the  sake 

Of  Hector.     But  if  ever  I  return 

To  see  my  native  country  and  my  wife 

And  my  tall  spacious  mansion,  may  some  foe 

Strike  off  my  head  if  with  these  hands  I  fail         ■*> 

To  break  my  bow  in  pieces,  casting  it 

Into  the  flames,  a  useless  weapon  now." 

The  Trojan  chief  j^neas,  answering,  said  :  — 
"  Nay,  talk  not  so ;  it  cannot  but  be  thus, 
Until  upon  a  chariot,  and  with  steeds,  «s 

We  try  our  prosvess  with  this  man  in  war. 
Haste,  mount  my  chariot  here,  and  thou  shall  see 
How  well  are  Trojan  horses  trained  to  range 
The  field  of  battle,  in  the  swift  pursuit 
Hither  and  thither,  or  in  rapid  flight  ;  •?« 

And  they  shal!  bring  us  safely  lo  the  town 
Should  Jcive  a  second  time  bestow  the  meed 
Of  glory  on  Tydides.     Haste,  and  take 
The  lash  and  well-wrought  reins,  while  I  descend 
To  fight  on  foot ;  or  haply  thou  will  wiiit  nj 

The  foe's  advance  while  1  direct  the  steeds." 
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Then  spake  again  Lycaon's  eminent  son  :  — 
"  Keep  thou  the  reins,  -^neas,  and  still  guide 
The  horses.     With  their  wonted  charioteer, 
The  better  shall  they  bear  away  the  car  aso 

Should  we  be  forced  to  fly  before  the  arm 
Of  Diomed  ;  lest,  taking  flight,  they  range 
Unmastered  when  they  hear  thy  voice  no  more, 
Nor  bear  us  from  the  combat,  and  the  son 
Of  Tydeus,  having  slain  us,  shall  lead  thence       aes 
Thy  firm-hoofed  coursers.   Therefore  guide  them  still. 
Them  and  the  chariot,  while,  with  this  keen  spear, 
I  wait  the  Greek,  as  he  is  rusliing  on." 

They  spake,  and,  climbiqg  the  magnificent  car. 
Turned  toward  Tydides  the  swift-footed  steeds.    ^ 
The  noble  son  of  Capaneus  beheld. 
And  said  in  wingbd  words  to  Diomed  :  — 

"  Tydides  Diomed,  most  dear  of  men  ! 
I  see  two  warriors,  strong,  immensely  strong. 
Coming  to  combat  with  thee.     Pandarus  »95 

Is  one,  the  skilled  in  archery,  who  boasts 
To  be  Lycaon's  son  ;  and  by  his  side 
There  comes  -^neas,  glorying  that  he  sprang 
From  the  large-souled  Anchises,  —  borne  to  him 
By  Venus.     Mount  we  now  our  car  and  leave       j«x) 
The  ground,  nor  in  thy  fury  rush  along 
The  van  of  battle,  lest  thou  lose  thy  life." 

The  brave  Tydides,  with  a  frown,  replied  :  — 
"  Speak  not  of  flight ;  thou  canst  not  yet  persuade 
My  mind  to  that.     To  skulk  or  shrink  with  fear  w 
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In  battle  ill  becomes  me,  and  my  strength 
Is  unexhausted  yet>    It  suits  me  not 
To  mount  the  chariot ;  I  will  meet  the  foe 
Just  as  I  am.     Minerva  will  not  lei 
My  spirit  Talter.     Ne'er  shall  those  swift  steeds    j» 
Bear  the  two  warriors  hence,  —  if  even  one 
Escapes  me.     One  thing  more  have  I  to  say ; 
And  keep  it  well  in  mind.     Should  Pallas  deign  — 
The  wise,  forecasting  Pallas  —  to  bestow 
On  me  the  glory  of  o'ercoming  both,  ps 

Ktop  thy  swift  horses,  and  tie  fast  the  reins 
To  our  own  chariot,  and  make  haste  to  seize 
The  horses  of -Eneas,  guiding  them 
Hence  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Grecian  hdst ; 
For  they  are  of  the  stock  which  Jupiter  jw 

The  Thunderer  gave  to  Tros.    It  was  the  price 
He  paid  for  Ganymede,  and  they,  of  all 
Beneath  the  eye  of  morning  and  the  sun. 
Are  of  the  choicest  breed.    The  king  of  men, 
Anchises,  stealthily  and  unobserved,  j»i 

Brought  to  the  coursers  of  Laomedon 
His  brood-mare,  and  obtained  the  race.     Six  colts, 
Their  offspring,  in  his  courts  were  foaled.    Of  these. 
Four  for  himself  he  kept,  and  in  his  stalls 
Reared  them,  and  two  of  them,  both  apt  for  war,  j» 
He  gave  ./Eneas.     If  we  make  them  ours. 
The  e.vploit  will  bring  us  honor  and  renown." 
Thus  they  conferred.     Meantime  their  foes  drew 
near, 
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Urging  their  fiery  coursers  on,  and  first 

Lycaon's  eminent  son  addressed  the  Greek  : —    33s 

"  My  weapon,  swift  and  sharp,  the  arrow,  failed 
To  slay  thee  ;  let  me  try  the  javelin  now, 
And  haply  that,  at  least,  may  reach  its  mark." 

He  spake,  and,  brandishing  his  massive  spear, 
Hurled  it  against  the  shield  of  Diomed.  340 

I'he  brazen  point  broke  through,  and  reached  the 

mail. 
Then  shouted  with  loud  voice  Lycaon's  son  :  — 

"  Ha !  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  flank  ;  my  spear 
Bites  deep  ;  nor  long,  I  think,  canst  thou  survive, 
And  great  will  be  my  glory  gained  from  thee."      34s 

But  thus  the  valiant  Diomed  replied. 
Incapable  of  fear  :  "  Thy  thought  is  wrong. 
I  am  not  wounded,  and  I  well  perceive 
That  ye  will  never  give  the  conflict  o'er 
Till  one  of  you,  laid  low  amid  the  dust,  350 

Pour  out  his  blood  to  glut  the  god  of  war." 

He  spake,  and  cast  his  spear.     Minerva  kept 
The  weapon  faithful  to  its  aim.     It  struck 
The  nose,  and  near  the  eye  ;  then  passing  on 
Betwixt  the  teeth,  the  unrelenting  edge  35^ 

Cleft  at  its  root  the  tongue ;  the  point  came  out 
Beneath  the  chin.     The  warrior  from  his  car 
Fell  headlong  ;  his  bright  armor,  fairly  wrought, 
Clashed  round  him  as  he  fell ;  his  fiery  steeds 
Started  aside  with  fright ;  his  breath  and  strength  360 
Were  gone  at  once,     ^neas,  with  his  shield 
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And   his  long  spear,  leaped  down   to  guard  the 

slain, 
That  the  Achaians  might  not  drag  him  thence. 
There,  lion-like,  confiding  in  his  strength, 
He  stalked  around  the  corpse,  and  over  it  m 

Held  his  round  shield  and  lance,  prepared  to  slay 
Whoever  came,  and  shouting  terribly, 

Tydides  raised  a  stone,  —  a  mighty  weight. 
Such  as  no  two  men  living  now  could  lift  ; 
But  he,  alone,  could  swing  it  round  with  ease.       v 
With  this  he  smote  ^neas  on  the  hip. 
Where  the  thigh  joins  its  socket     By  the  blow 
He  brake  the  socket  and  the  tendons  twain, 
And  tore  the  skin  with  the  rough,  jagged  stone 
The  hero  fell  upon  his  knees,  but  stayed  m 

His  fall  with  his  strong  palm  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  o'er  his  eyes  a  shadow  came  like  nighL 

Then  had  the  king  of  men,  ^neas,  died, 
But  for  Jove's  daughter,  Venus,  who  perceived 
His  danger  instantly,  —  his  mother,  she  ^ 

Who  bore  him  to  Anchises  when  he  kept 
His  beeves,  a  herdsman.      Round  her  son  she  cast 
Her  white  arms,  spreading  over  him  in  folds 
Her  shining  robe,  to  be  a  fence  against 
The  weapons  of  the  foe,  lest  some  Greek  knight  « 
Should  at  his  bosom  aim  the  steel  to  take 
His  life.     And  thus  (he  goddess  bore  away 
From  that  fierce  conflict  her  belovtd  son. 

Nor  did  the  son  of  Capancus  forget 
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The  bidding  of  the  warlike  Dioraed,  39c 

But  hailed  bis  firm-footed  steeds  apart 

From  the  great  tumult,  with  the  long  reins  stretched 

And  fastened  to  the  chariot.     Next,  he  sprang 

To  seize  the  horses  with  fair-flowing  manes, 

That  drew  the  chariot  of  ^Eneas.     These  ws 

He  drave  away,  far  from  the  Trojan  host, 

To  the  well-greaved  Achaians,  giving  them 

In  charge,  to  lead  them  to  the  hollow  ships, 

To  his  beloved  friend  De'ipylus, 

Whom  he  of  all  his  comrades  honored  most,         400 

As  likest  to  himself  in  years  and  mind. 

And  then  he  climbed  his  car  and  took  the  reins. 

And,  swiftly  drawn  by  his  firm-footed  steeds. 

Followed  Tydides,  who  with  cruel  steel 

Sought  Venus,  knowing  her  unapt  for  war,  4os 

And  all  unlike  the  goddesses  who  guide 

The  battles  of  mankind,  as  Pallas  does, 

Or  as  Bellona,  ravager  of  towns. 

Overtaking  her  at  last,  with  long  pursuit, 

Amid  the  throng  of  warring  men,  the  son  410 

Of  warlike  Tydeus  aimed  at  her  his  spear, 

And  wounded  in  her  hand  the  delicate  one 

With  its  sharp  point.     It  pierced  the  ambrosial  robe, 

Wrought  for  her  by  the  Graces,  at  the  spot 

Where  the  palm  joins  the  wrist,  and  broke  the  skin, 

And  drew  immortal  blood,  —  the  ichor,  —  such    416 

As  from  the  blessed  gods  may  flow ;  for  they 

Eat  not  the  wheaten  loaf,  nor  drink  dark  wine ; 
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And  therefore  they  are  bloodless,  and  are  called 

Immortal.     At  the  stroke  the  goddess  shrieked,   ■• 
And  dropped  her  son.     Apollo  in  his  arms 
Received  and  in  a  dark  cloud  rescued  liim, 
Lest  any  of  the  Grecian  knights  should  aim 
A  weapon  at  his  breast  to  take  his  life. 
Meantime  the  brave  Tydides  cried  aloud  :  —        <n 

"  Leave  wars  and  battle,  goddess.     Is  it  not 
Enough  that  thou  delude  weak  womankind? 
Yet,  if  thou  ever  shouldsC  return,  to  bear 
A  part  in  battle,  thou  shalt  have  good  cause 
To  start  with  fear,  when  war  is  only  named."        w 

He  spake ;  and  she  departed,  wild  with  pain, 
For  grievously  she  suffered.     Instantly 
Fleet-footed  Iris  took  her  by  the  hand 
And  led  her  from  the  place,  her  heart  oppressed 
With  anguish  and  her  fair  cheek  deathly  p^e.      m 
She  found  the  fiery  Mars,  wlio  had  withdrawn 
From  that  day's  combat  to  the  left,  and  sat. 
His  spear  and  his  swift  coursers  hid  from  sight. 
In  darkness.     At  his  feet  she  fell,  and  prayed 
Her  brother  fervently,  that  he  would  lend  «» 

His  steeds  that  stood  in  trappings  wrought  of  gold :  — 

"  Dear  brother,  aid  me  ;  let  me  have  thy  steeds 
To  bear  me  to  the  Olympian  mount,  the  home 
Of  gods,  for  grievously  the  wound  I  bear 
Afflicts  me.    'T  was  a  mortal  gave  the  wound,  —  us 
Tydides,  who  would  even  fight  wirh  Jove." 

She  spake ;  and  Mars  resigned  to  her  his  steads 
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With  trappings  of  bright  gold.     She  climbed  the  car, 
Still  grieving,  and,  beside  her,  Iris  took 
Her  seat,  and  caught  the  reins  and  plied  the  lash.  459 
On  flew  the  coursers,  on,  with  willing  speed, 
And  soon  were  at  the  mansion  of  the  gods 
On  high  Olympus.     There  the  active-limbed. 
Fleet  Iris  stayed  them,  loosed  them  from  the  car. 
And  fed  them  with  ambrosial  food.     Meanwhile,  45$ 
The  goddess  Venus  at  Dione's  feet 
Had  cast  herself.     The  mother  round  her  child 
Threw  tenderly  her  arms,  and  with  her  hand 
Caressed  her  brow,  and  spake,  and  thus  inquired : — 

"  Which  of  the  dwellers  of  the  skies,  dear  child,  460 
Has  dealt  thus  cruelly  with  thee,  as  one 
Caught  in  the  doing  of  some  flagrant  wrong?" 

And  thus  did  Venus,  queen  of  smiles,  reply :  — 
**  The  son  of  Tydeus,  arrogant  Diomed, 
Wounded  me  as  I  sought  to  bear  away  46s 

From  battle's  dangers  my  beloved  son 
-/Eneas,  dear  beyond  all  other  men  : 
For  now  no  longer  does  the  battle  rage 
Between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  but  the  Greeks 
Venture  to  combat  even  with  the  gods."  470 

Dione,  great  among  the  goddesses, 
Rejoined :  "  Submit,  my  daughter,  and  endure. 
Though  inly  grieved ;  for  many  of  us  who  dwell 
Upon  the  Olympian  mount  have  suflered  much^ 
From  mortals,  and  have  brought  great  miseries     475 
Upon  each  other.     First,  it  was  the  fate 
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Of  Mars  to  suffer,  when  Aloeus*  sons, 

Otus  and  mighty  Ephialtes,  made 

Their  fetters  fast  upon  his  limbs.     He  lay 

Chained  thirteen  months  within  a  brazen  cell ;     0^ 

And  haply  there  the  god,  whose  thirst  of  blood 

Is  never  cloyed,  had  perished,  but  for  aid 

Which  Eriboea  gave,  the  beautiful, 

His  step-mother.     She  made  his  miseries  known 

To  Mercury,  who  set  him  free  by  stealth,  .  4% 

Withered  and  weak  with  long  imprisonment 

And  Juno  suffefed  when  Amphitryon's  son, 

The  valiant,  dared  to  plant  in  her  right  breast 

A  three-pronged  arrow,  and  she  writhed  with  pain. 

And  Pluto  suffered,  when  the  hero-son  490 

Of  aegis-bearing  Jove,  with  a  swift  shaft, 

Smote  him  beside  the  portals  of  the  dead. 

And  left  him  filled  with  pain.     He  took  his  way 

To  high  Olympus  and  the  home  of  Jove, 

Grieving  and  racked  with  pain,  for  deep  the  dart  i^ 

Had  i)ierced  his  brawny  shoulder,  torturing  him. 

There  Pxan  with  his  pain-dispelling  balms 

Healed  him,  for  he  was  not  of  mortal  race. 

O  daring  man  and  reckless,  to  make  light 

Of  such  impieties  and  violate  500 

The  sacred  persons  of  the  Olympian  gods ! 

It  was  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  who  stirred  up 

Tydides  tQ  assail  thee  thus.     The  fool ! 

He  knew  not  that  the  man  who  dares  to  meet 

The  gods  in  combat  lives  not  long.     No  child       50$ 
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Shall  prattling  call  him  father  when  he  comes 

Returning  from  the  dreadful  tasks  of  war. 

Let  {hen  Tydides,  valiant  though  he  be, 

Beware  lest  a  more  potent  foe  than  thou 

Encounter  him,  and  lest  the  nobly-born  5»o 

iEgialeia,  in  some  night  to  come  — 

Wise  daughter  of  Adrastus,  and  the  spouse 

Of  the  horse-tamer  Diomed — call  up 

The  servants  of  her  household  from  their  sleep. 

Bewailing  him  to  whom  in  youth  she  gave  5x3 

Her  maiden  troth,  —  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.** 

She  spake,  and  wiped  the  ichor  from  the  hand 
Of  Venus ;  at  her  touch  the  hand  was  healed 
And  the  pain  left  it.     Meantime  Pallas  stood. 
With  Juno,  looking  on,  both  teasing  Jove  5» 

With  words  of  sarcasm.     Blue-eyed  Pallas  thus 
Addressed  the  god  :  "  O  Father  Jupiter, 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  at  the  word  I  speak  ?  — 
As  Venus,  wheedling  some  Achaian  dame 
To  join  the  host  she  loves,  the  sons  of  Troy,         ^ 
Caressed  the  fair,  arrayed  in  gay  attire, 
A  golden  buckle  scratched  her  tender  hand." 

As  thus  she  spake,  the  Father  of  the  gods 
And  mortals,  calling  golden  Venus  near. 
Said,  with  a  smile  :  "  Nay,  daughter,  not  for  thee  sao 
Are  tasks  of  war  ;  be  gentle  marriage-rites 
Thy  care  ;  the  labors  of  the  battle-field 
Pertain  to  Pallas  and  the  fiery  Mars." 

Thus  with  each  other  talked  the  gods,  while  still 
6*  I 
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The  great  in  battle,  Diomed,  pursued  sss 

-^neas,  though  he  knew  that  Phoebus  stretched 

His  arm  to  guard  the  warrior.     Small  regard 

Had  he  for  the  great  god,  and  much  he  longed 

To  strike  .^neas  down  and  bear  away 

The  glorious  arms  he  wore ;  and  thrice  he  rushed  s«« 

To  slay  the  Trojan,  thrice  Apollo  smote 

Upon  his  glittering  shield.     But  when  he  made 

The  fourth  assault,  as  if  he  were  a  god, 

The  archer  of  the  skies,  Apollo,  thus 

With  menacing  words  rebuked  him  :  "  Diomed,    ws 

Beware  ;  desist,  nor  think  to  make  thyself 

The  equal  of  a  god.     The  deathless  race 

Of  gods  is  not  as  those  who  walk  the  earth." 

He  spake  ;  the  son  of  Tydeus,  shrinking  back, 
Gave  way  before  the  anger  of  the  god  sy 

Who  sends  his  shafts  afar.     Then  Phoebus  bore 
^neas  from  the  tumult  to  the  height 
Of  sacred  Pergamus,  where  stands  his  fane ; 
And  there  Latona  and  the  archer-queen, 
Diana,  in  the  temple's  deep  recess,  sss 

Tended  him  and  brought  back  his  glorious  strength. 
Meantime  the  bowyer-god,  Apollo,  formed 
An  image  of  ^neas,  armed  like  him. 
Round  which  the  Trojans  and  Achaians  thronged 
With  many  a  heavy  weapon-stroke  that  fell  ^ 

Upon  the  huge  orbs  of  their  ox-hide  shields 
And  lighter  bucklers.     Now  to  fiery  Mars 
Apollo  spake  :  "  Mars,  Mars,  thou  plague  of  men, 
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Thou  steeped  m  blood,  destroyer  of  walled  towns ! 
Wilt  thou  not  force  this  man  to  leave  the  field  ?    05 
W^ilt  thou  not  meet  in  arms  this  daring  son 
Of  Tydeus,  who  would  even  fight  with  Jove  ? 
Already  has  he  wounded,  in  close  fight. 
The  goddess  Venus  at  the  wrist,  and  since 
Assaulted  me  as  if  he  were  a  god."  sto 

He  said,  and  on  the  heights  of  Pergamus 
Sat  down,  while  the  destroyer  Mars  went  forth 
Among  the  embattled  Trojan  ranks,  to  rouse 
Their  valor.     In  the  form  of  Acamus, 
The  gallant  Thracian  leader,  he  bespake  57$ 

The  sons  of  Jove-descended  Priam  thus  :  — 

"  O  sons  of  Priam,  him  who  claims  descent 
From  Jupiter  !  how  long  will  ye  submit 
To  see  your  people  slaughtered  by  the  Greeks  ? 
Is  it  until  the  battle-storm  shall  reach  sao 

Your  city's  stately  portals  ?     Even  now 
A  hero  whom  we  honor  equally 
With  the  great  Hector,  our  ^neas,  son 
Of  the  large-souled  Anchises,  is  struck  down. 
Haste,  let  us  rescue  our  beloved  friend."  sss 

He  spake,  and  into  every  heart  his  words 
Carried  new  strength  and  courage.     In  that  hour 
Sarpedon  chid  the  noble  Hector  thus  :  — 

"  Where  is  the  prowess,  Hector,  which  was  thine 
So  lately  ">.     Thou  hast  said  that  thou  alone,  590 

Thy  kindred  and  thy  brothers,  could  defend 
The  city,  without  armies  or  allies. 
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Now  I  see  none  of  these ;  they  all,  like  houads 

Before  a  lion,  crouch  and  slink  away, 

While  the  confederates  bear  the  brunt 'of  war.       m 

I  am  but  an  auxiliar  come  from  far. 

From  Lj'cia,  where  the  eddying  Xanthus  runs. 

There  left  I  a  beloved  wife,  and  there 

An  infant  child,  and  large  possessions,  such 

As  poor  men  covet    Yet  do  I  exhort  m 

My  l.ycians  to  the  combat,  and  myself 

Would  willingly  engage  this  foe  of  Troy, 

Although  I  here  have  nothing  which  the  Greeks 

Might  bear  or  drive  away.     Thou  siandest  still, 

Meanwhile,  nor  dost  thou  bid  the  rest  to  keep     *» 

Their  ground  and  bear  the  battle  for  their  wives. 

Yet  have  a  care,  lest,  as  if  caught  at  length 

In  the  strong  meshes  of  a  mighty  net. 

Ye  find  yourselves  the  captives  and  the  prey 

Of  enemies,  who  quickly  will  destroy  «" 

Your  nobly-peopled  city.     These  are  thoughts 

That  should  engage  ihy  mind  by  night  and  day. 

And  ihou  shouldst  beg  the  chiefs  of  thine  allies, 

Called  to  thy  aid  from  far,  that  manfully 

They  meet  the  foe,  and  foil  his  fierce  attack,         «.j 

And  take  the  cause  of  this  reproach  away." 

Sarpedon  spake  ;  and  Hector,  all  in  arms. 
Stung  by  his  words,  anil  leaping  from  his  car. 
Brandished  his  spears,  and  went  among  the  hosts 
And  rallied  lliem  to  battle.     Terrible  <- 

The  conflict  that  ensued.     The  men  of  Troy 
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Made  head  against  the  Greeks :  the  Greeks  stood 

firm, 
Nor  ever  thought  of  flight.     As  when  the  wind 
Strews  chaff  about  the  sacred  threshing-floors 
While  wheat  is  winnowed,  and  before  the  breeze  6«s 
The  yellow  Ceres  separates  the  grain 
From  its  light  husk,  which  gathers  in  white  heaps,  — 
Even  so  the  Greeks  were  whitened  o'er  with  dust 
Raised  in  that  tumult  by  the  horses'  hoofs 
And  rising  to  the  brazen  firmament,  ^ 

As  toward  the  fight  the  charioteers  again 
Urged  on  their  coursers.     Yet  the  Greeks  withstood 
The  onset,  and  struck  forward  with  strong  arms. 
Meantime  the  furious  Mars  involved  the  field 
In  darkness,  to  befriend  the  sons  of  Troy,  63s 

And  went  through  all  the  ranks,  and  well  fulliJfcd 
The  mandate  which  Apollo  gave  the  god 
Who  wields  the  golden  falchion,  bidding  him 
Kindle  the  courage  of  the  Trojan  host 
Whene'er  he  saw  the  auxiliar  of  the  Greeks,  640 

Minerva,  leave  the  combat.     Then  the  god 
Brought  from  the  sanctuary's  inner  shrine 
^neas,  —  filling  with  recovered  strength 
That  shepherd  of  the  people.     He  beside 
His  comrades  placed  himself,  and  they  rejoices    ^s 
To  see  him  living  and  unharmed  and  strong 
As  ever  ;  yet  they  questioned  not ;  their  task 
Was  different,  set  them  by  the  god  who  bears 
The  silver  bow,  and  Mars  the  slayer  of  men. 
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And  raging  Strife  that  never  is  appeased.  «»> 

The  Ajaces  and  Ulysses  and  the  son 
Of  Tydeus  roused  the  Achaians  to  the  fight. 
For  of  the  strength  and  clamor  of  the  foe 
They  felt  no  fear,  but  calmly  stood,  to  bide 
The  assault ;  as  stand  in  air  the  quiet  clouds        6$$ 
Which  Saturn's  son  upon  the  mountain-tops 
Piles  in  still  volumes  when  the  north  wind  sleeps, 
And  every  ruder  breath  of  blustering  air 
That  drives  the  gathered  vapors  through  the  sky. 
Thus  calmly  waited  they  the  Trojan  host,  66« 

Nor  thought  of  flight.     And  now  Atrides  passed 
In  haste  along  their  ranks,  and  gave  command :  — 
"  O  friends,  be  men,  and  let  your  hearts  be  strong, 
And  let  no  warrior  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Do  what  may  bring  him  shame  in  others'  eyes  ;    «5 
For  more  of  those  who  shrink  from  shame  are  safe 
Than  fall  in  battle,  while  with  those  who  flee 
Is  neither  glory  nor  reprieve  from  death." 

So  spake  the  king,  and  hurled  his  spear  and  smote 
Deicoon,  the  son  of  Pergasis,  67* 

A  chief,  and  a  companion  in  the  war 
Of  the  great-souled  ^neas.     He  in  Troy 
Was  honored  as  men  honored  Priam's  sons, 
For  he  was  ever  foremost  in  the  fight.  674 

The  weapon  struck  his  shield,  yet  stopped  not  there. 
But,  breaking  through  its  folds  and  through  the  belt. 
Transfixed  the  part  beneath.     The  Trojan  fell 
To  earth,  his  armor  clashing  with  his  fall. 
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^neas  slew  the  sons  of  Diocles,  — 
Orsilochus  and  Crethon,  eminent  Greeks.  «© 

Their  father  dwelt  in  Pherae  nobly  built, 
Amid  his  riches.     From  Alpheius  he 
Derived  his  race,  —  a  river  whose  long  stream 
Flows  through  the  meadows  of  the  Pylian  land. 
Orsilochus  was  to  Alpheius  born,  «* 

Lord  over  many  men,  and  he  became 
The  father  of  great  Diocles,  to  whom 
Twin  sons  were  born,  well  trained  in  all  the  arts 
Of  warfare,  —  Crethon  and  Orsilochus. 
These,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with  their  black  ships 
Followed  the  Argives  to  the  coast  of  Troy  6)i 

Famed  for  its  generous  steeds.   They  left  their  home 
To  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  —  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
And  Menelaus,  —  but  they  found  their  death.      «95 

As  two  young  lions,  nourished  by  their  dam 
Amid  the  thickets  of  some  mighty  wood, 
Seizing  the  "beeves  and  fattened  sheep,  lay  waste 
The  stables,  till  at  length  themselves  are  slain 
By  trenchant  weapons  in  the  shepherd's  hand,      ?«> 
So  by  the  weapons  of  ^neas  died 
These  twain  ;  they  fell  as  lofty  fir-trees  fall. 
But  now,  when  Menelaus  saw  their  fate. 
The  mighty  warrior,  deeply  sorrowing,  rushed 
Among  the  foremost,  armed  in  glittering  brass,     70s 
And  brandishing  his  spear  ;  for  Mars  had  roused 
His  soul  to  fury,  trusting  he  would  meet 
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-^neas,  and  would  perish  by  his  hand. 

Antilochus,  the  generous  Nestor's  son, 

Came  also  to  the  van,  for  anxiously  7«« 

He  feared  mischance  might  overtake  the  king, 

To  make  the  toils  of  their  long  warfare  vain ; 

And  there  he  found  the  combatants  prepared 

For  battle,  with  their  trusty  spears  in  hand, 

And  standing  face  to  face.     At  once  he  took        7»j 

His  stand  beside  the  monarch  of  the  Greeks. 

At  sight  of  the  two  warriors  side  by  side*, 

All  valiant  as  he  was,  ^neas  shunned 

The  encounter.  They,  when  they  had  drawn  the  dead 

Among  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  to  their  friends     7«> 

Given  up  the  hapless  brothers,  turned  to  take 

Their  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight 

Then,  too,  Pylaemenes,  a  chief  like  Mars, 

And  leader  of  the  Paphlagonian  host,  — 

A  valiant  squadron  armed  with  shields,  —  was  slain. 

Atrides  Menelaus,  skilled  to  wield  r^ 

The  javelin,  gave  his  death-wound.  '  He  transfixed 

The  shoulder  at  the  collar-bone.     Meanwhile 

Antilochus  against  his  charioteer, 

My  don,  the  brave  son  of  Atymnias,  hurled  739 

A  stone  that  smote  his  elbow  as  he  wheeled 

His  firm-paced  steeds  in  flight.     He  dropped  the 

reins. 
Gleaming  with  iv^ory  as  they  trailed  in  dust 
Antilochus  leaped  forward,  smiting  him 
Upon  the  temples  with  his  sword.     He  fell  71s 
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Gasping  amidst  the  sand,  his  head  immersed 
Up  to  his  shoulders,  —  for  the  sand  was  deep,  — 
And  there  remained  till  he  was  beaten  down 
Before  the  horses'  hoofs.    Antilochus, 
Lashing  the  horses,  drave  them  to  the  Greeks.      74» 

Hector  beheld,  and,  springing  with  loud  shouts, 
Stood  mid  the  wavering  ranks.     The  phalanxes 
Of  the  brave  Trojans  followed  him,  for  Mars 
And  terrible  Bellona  led  them  on,  — 
Bellona  bringing  Tumult  in  her  train,  745 

And    Mars  with    brandished    lance  —  a    mighty 

weight  — 
Now  stalking  after  Hector,  now  before. 

Him  when  the  valiant  Diomed  beheld. 
He  trembled  ;  and,  as  one  who,  journeying 
Along  a  way  he  knows  not,  having  crossed  75° 

A  place  of  drear  extent,  before  him  sees 
A  river  rushing  swiftly  toward  the  deep, 
And  all  its  tossing  current  white  with  foam. 
And  stops  and  turns,  and  measures  back  his  way. 
So  then  did  Diomed  withdraw,  and  spake  :  —      75s 

**  O  friends,  how  greatly  must  we  all  admire 
This  noble  Hector,  mighty  with  the  spear 
And  terrible  in  war.     There  is  some  god 
Forever  near  him,  warding  off  the  stroke 
Of  death  ;  beside  him  yonder  even  now  7^ 

Stands  Mars  in  semblance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Yield,  then,  and  with  your  faces  toward  the  foe 
Fall  back,  and  strive  not  with  the  gods  of  heaven.*' 
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Even  as  he  spake,  the  Trojan  host  drew  near, 
And  Hector  slew  two  warriors  trained  to  arms,  — 
Meneslhes  and  Anchialus, — who  came  ta 

Both  in  one  chariot  to  the  war.    Their  fall 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  beheld, 
And  pitied,  and  drew  near,  and  stood,  and  hurled 
His  glittering  spear.     It  smote  Ampheius,  son      » 
Of  Selagus,  who,  rich  in  lands  and  goods. 
Abode  in  Pa;sus.     In  an  evil  hour 
He  joined  the  cause  of  Priam  and  his  sons. 
Him  at  the  belt  the  spear  of  Ajax  smote, 
And  pierced  the  bowels.     With  a  crash  he  fell    ire 
Then  hastened  mighty  Ajax  to  strip  off 
The  armor,  but  the  Trojans  at  him  cast 
Their  pointed  spears  that  glittered  as  they  flew. 
And  many  struck  his  shield.     He  pressed  his  heel 
Against  the  slain,  and  from  the  body  drew  t» 

His  brazen  spear,  but  could  not  from  the  breast 
Loose  the  bright  mail,  so  thick  the  weapons  came. 
And  such  the  wary  dread  with  which  he  saw 
The  bravest  of  the  Trojans  closing  round,  i»\ 

Many  and  fierce,  and  all  with  spears  outstretched  ; 
And  he,  though  strong  and  valiant  and  renowned. 
Driven  from  the  ground,  gave  way  to  mightier  force. 

So  toiled  the  warriors  through  that  stubborn  fight. 
When  cruel  fate  urged  on  Tlepolsrous, 
The  great  anil  valiant  son  of  Hercules,  ™» 

To  meet  Sarpcdon,  mighty  as  a  god. 
And  now  as  each  to  each  advanced,  —  the  son 
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And  grandson  of  the  cloud-compeller  Jove,  — 
Thus  first  TIepolemus  addressed  his  foe  :  — 

"  Sarpedon,  Lycian  monarch,  what  has  brought  795 
Thee  hither,  trembling  thus,  and  inexpert 
In  battle  ?     Lying  flatterers  are  they 
That  call  thee  son  of  Jupiter  who  bears 
The  segis  ;  for  unlike  the  heroes  thou, 
Born  to  the  Thunderer  in  times  of  old,  aoo 

Nor  like  my  daring  father,  Hercules 
The  lion-hearted,  who  once  came  to  Troy 
To  claim  the  coursers  of  Laomedon. 
With  but  six  ships,  and  warriors  but  a  few. 
He  laid  the  city  wastfi  and  made  its  streets  90s 

A  desolation.     Thou  art  weak  of  heart. 
And  round  thee  are  thy  people  perishing ; 
Yet,  even  wert  thou  brave,  thy  presence  here 
From  Lycia's  coast  would  prove  of  small  avail 
To  Troy  ;  for,  slain  in  combat  here  by  me,  »"> 

Thou  to  the  gates  of  Hades  shalt  go  down." 

Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lycians,  thus 
Made  answer  :  "  True  it  is,  TIepolemus, 
That  he  laid  waste  the  sacred  city  of  Troy 
For  the  base  dealings  of  Laomedon,  sis 

The  monarch  who  with  railing  words  repaid 
His  great  deservings,  and  kept  back  the  steeds 
For  which  he  came  so  far.     But  thou  —  thy  fate 
Is  slaughter  and  black  death  from  this  my  spear ; 
And  fame  will  come  to  me,  and  one  more  soul     *» 
Go  down  to  Hades."     As  Sarpedon  spake. 
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Tlepolemus  upraised  his  ashen  spear, 
And  from  the  hands  of  both  the  chiefs  at  once 
Their  massive  weapons  flew.     Sarpedon  smote 
Full  in  the  throat  his  foe  ;  the  cniel  point  *9 

Passed  through  the  neck,  and  night  came  o'er  his 

eyes. 
Tlepolemus,  in  turn,  on  the  left  thigh 
Had  struck  Sarpedon  with  his  ponderous  lance. 
The  weapon,  cast  with  vigorous  hand  and  arm, 
Pierced  deep,  and  touched  the  bone ;  but  Jupiter  •»> 
Averted  from  his  son  the  doom  of  death. 

His  noble  comrades  raised  and  bore  away 
The  great  Sarpedon  from  the  battle-field, 
Trailing  the  long  spear  with  them.     Bitter  pain 
It  gave  him  ;  in  their  haste  they  marked  it  not,    *33 
Nor  thought  to  draw  the  ashen  weapon  forth. 
That  he  might  mount  the  car  ;  so  eagerly 
His  anxious  bearers  hurried  from  the  war. 

On  the  other  side  the  well-armed  Greeks  took  up 
The  siain  Tlepolemus,  to  bear  him  thence.  «•> 

The  great  Ulysses,  large  of  soul,  beheld. 
And  felt  his  spirit  moved,  as  anxiously 
He  pondered  whether  to  pursue  the  son 
Of  Jove  the  Thunderer,  or  turn  and  take 
The  life  of  many  a  Lycian.     Yft  to  slay  «u 

Jove's  mighty  son  was  not  his  destiny, 
Ami  therefore  Pallas  moved  him  to  engage 
The  crowd  of  I.ycian  nnrriors.     Tlien  he  slew 
Coeranus  and  Alastor,  Cliromius, 
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Alcauder,  Halius,  and  Prytanis  850 

Noemon  ;  and  yet  more  the  noble  Greek 
Had  slain,  if  crested  Hector,  mighty  chief. 
Had  not  perceived  the  havoc  and,  arrayed 
In  shining  armor,  hurried  to  the  van 
Of  battle,  carrying  terror  to  the  hearts  85.; 

Of  the  Achaians.     As  he  saw  him  near, 
Sarpedon  was  rejoiced,  yet  sadly  said  :  — 

"  O  son  of  Priam,  leave  me  not  a  prey 
To  these  Achaians.     Aid  me,  let  me  breathe 
My  latest  breath  in  Troy,  since  I  no  more  seo 

Can  hope,  returning  to  my  native  land, 
To  gladden  my  dear  wife  and  little  son." 

He  spake,  and  crested  Hector  answered  not, 
Still  pressing  forward,  eager  to  drive  back 
The  Greeks  in  quick  retreat,  and  take  the  life       ass 
Of  many  a  foe.     Then  did  the  noble  band 
Who  bore  the  great  Sarpedon  lay  him  down 
Beneath  a  shapely  beech,  a  tree  of  Jove 
The  -^gis-bearer.     There  stout  Pelagon, 
His  well-beloved  comrade,  from  his  thigh  870 

Drew  forth  the  sharp  blade  of  the  ashen  spear. 
Then  the  breath  left  him,  and  his  eyes  were  closed 
In  darkness  ;  but  the  light  came  back  again 
As,  breathing  over  him,  the  fresh  north  wind 
Revived  the  spirit  in  his  laboring  breast.  87s 

But  not  for  Mars  nor  Hector  mailed  in  brass 
Fled  the  Achaians  to  their  fleet ;  nor  yet 
Advanced  they  on  the  foe,  but  step  by  step 
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Gave  way  before  him,  for  they  had  perceived 

The  god  of  war  was  with  the  sons  of  Troy.  as. 

Whom  first,  whom  last  did  Hector,  Priam's  son, 
And  iron  Mars  lay  low  ?     The  godlike  chief 
Teuthras,  and — great  among  the  Grecian  knights — 
Orestes,  and  the  -^tolian  Trechus,  famed 
As  spearman,  and  CEnomaus,  and  the  son 
Of  Oi^nops,  Helemes,  and  after  these 
Belted  Oresbius,  who  in  Hyla  made 
His  home,  intent  on  gathering  wealth  beside 
The  Lake  Cephissus,  on  whose  borders  dwelt 
Bctotians  many,  lords  of  fertile  lands.  sp* 

The  white-armed  goddess  Juno,  when  she  saw 
The  Argives  falling  in  that  cruel  fray, 
Addressed  Minerva  with  these  wingbd  words  :  — 

"  O  thou  unconquerable  goddess,  bom 
To  Jove  the  /Egis-bearer  !  what  is  this  t  aw 

It  was  an  idle  promise  that  we  made 
To  Menelaus,  that  he  should  behold 
Troy,  with  its  strong  defences,  overthrown. 
And  reach  his  home  again,  if  thus  we  leave 
Mars  the  destroyer  to  his  ravages.  9» 

Come,  let  us  bring  our  friends  effectual  aid." 

So  spake  she,  and  her  bidding  was  obeyed 
By  blue-eyed  Pallas.     Juno  the  august, 
Daughter  of  mighty  Saturn,  laid  in  haste 
The  harness,  with  its  ornaments  of  gold,  « 

Upon  the  horses.     Hebe  rolled  the  wheels, 
Each  with  eight  spokes,  and  joined  them  to  the  ends 
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Of  the  steel  axle,  —  fellies  wrought  of  gold, 
Bound  with  a  brazen  rim  to  last  for  aye,  — 
A  wonder  to  behold.     The  hollow  naves  9w 

Were  silver,  and  on  gold  and  silver  cords 
Was  slung  the  chariot's  seat ;  in  silver  hooks 
Rested  the  reins,  and  silver  was  the  pole 
Where  the  fair  yoke  and  poitrels,  all  of  gold. 
Were  fastened.     Juno,  eager  for  the  strife,  9»s 

Led  the  swift-footed  steeds  beneath  the  yoke. 

Then  Pallas,  daughter  of  the  god  who  bears 
The  aegis,  on  her  father's  palace-floor 
Let  fall  in  dainty  folds  her  flowing  robe 
Of  many  colors,  wrought  by  her  own  hand,  »» 

And,  putting  on  the  mail  of  Jupiter 
The  Cloud-compeller,  stood  arrayed  in  arms 
For  the  stern  tasks  of  war.     Her  shoulder  bore 
The  dreadful  aegis  with  its  shaggy  brim 
Bordered  with  Terror.    There  was  Strife,  and  there 
Was  Fortitude,  and  there  was  fierce  Pursuit,  7>6 

And  there  the  Gorgon's  head,  a  ghastly  sight, 
Deformed  and  dreadful,  and  a  sign  of  woe 
When  borne  by  Jupiter.     Upon  her  head 
She  placed  a  golden  helmet  with  four  crests  930 

And  fair  embossed,  of  strength  that  might  withstand 
The  armed  battalions  of  a  hundred  towns  ; 
Then  stepped  into  her  shining  car,  and  took 
Her  massive  spear  in  hand,  heavy  and  huge. 
With  which  whole  ranks  of  heroes  are  o'erthrown  9as 
Before  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty  One 
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Incensed  against  them.    Juno  swung  the  lash 

And  swiftly  urged  the  steeds.     Before  their  way, 

On  sounding  hinges,  of  their  own  accord. 

Flew  wide  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  evermore    ^ 

The  Hours  are  watching, — they  who  keep  the  mount 

Olympus  and  the  mighty  heaven,  with  power 

To  open  or  to  close  their  cloudy  veil. 

Thus  through  the  gates  they  drave  the  obedient 

steeds. 
And  found  Saturnius,  where  he  sat  apart  945 

From  other  gods,  upon  the  loftiest  height 
Of  many-j)eaked  Olympus.     Juno  there. 
The  white-armed  goddess,  stayed  her  chariot-wheels, 
And,  thus  accosting  Jove,  she  questioned  him  :  — 

"  O  Father  Jupiter,  does  not  thy  wrath  950 

Rise  at  those  violent  deeds  of  Mars  ?    Thou  seest 
How  many  of  the  Achaians  he  has  slain, 
And  what  brave  men.     Nay,  thus  it  should  not  be. 
Great  grief  is  mine  ;  but  Venus  and  the  god 
Phcebus,  who  bears  the  silver  bow,  rejoice  95s 

To  see  this  lawless  maniac  range  the  field. 
And  urge  him  on.     O  Father  Jupiter, 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  me  if  I  drive 
Mars,  sorely  wounded,  from  the  battle-field  ?  " 

The  cloud-compelling  Jupiter  replied  :  —  9fio 

"  Thou  hast  my  leave  ;  but  send  to  encounter  him 
Pallas  the  spoiler,  who  has  many  a  time 
Brought  grievous  troubles  on  the  god  of  war." 

He  spake,  and  white-armed  Juno  instantly 
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Obeyed  him.  With  the  scourge  she  lashed  the  steeds, 
And  not  unwillingly  they  flew  between  966 

Earth  and  the  starry  heaven.     As  much  of  space 
As  one  who  gazes  on  the  dark-blue  deep 
Sees  from  the  headland  summit  where  he  sits  — 
Such  space  the  coursers  of  immortal  breed  970 

Cleared  at  each  bound  they  made  with  sounding 

hoofs ; 
And  when  they  came  to  Ilium  and  its  streams, 
Where  Simois  and  Scamander's  channels  meet, 
The  white-armed  goddess  Juno  stayed  their  speed, 
And  loosed  them  from  the  yoke,  and  covered  them 
With  darkness.     Simois  ministered,  meanwhile,    97« 
The  ambrosial  pasturage  on  which  they  fed. 

On  went  the  goddesses,  with  step  as  light 
As  timid  doves,  and  hastened  toward  the  field 
To  aid  the  Achaian  army.     When  they  came        980 
Where  fought  the  bravest  warriors  in  a  throng 
Around  the  great  horse-tamer  Diomed, 
Like  ravenous  lions  or  wild  boars  whose  rage 
Is  terrible,  the  white-armed  goddess  stood. 
And  called  aloud,  —  for  now  she  wore  the  form    gss 
Of  gallant  Stentor,  in  whose  brazen  voice 
Was  heard  a  shout  like  that  of  fifty  men  :  — 

"Shame  on  you,  Argives,  —  wretches,  who  in  form. 
And  form  alone,  are  heroes.     While  we  yet' 
Had  great  Achilles  in  the  war,  the  men  990 

Of  Ilium  dared  not  pass  beyond  their  gates, 
So  much  they  feared  his  mighty  spear ;  but  now 
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They  push  the  battle  to  our  hollow  ships, 

Far  from  the  town."     As  thus  the  goddess  spake, 

New  strength  and  courage  woke  in  every  breast.  « 

Then  blue-eyed  Pallas  hastened  to  the  son 
Of  Tydeus.     By  his  steeds  she  found  the  king, 
And  by  his  chariot,  as  he  cooled  the  wound 
Made  by  the  shaft  of  Pandarus.     The  sweat 
Beneath  the  ample  band  of  his  round  shield         «oo^ 
Had  weakened  him,  and  weary  was  his  arm. 
He  raised  the  band,  and  from  the  wounded  limb 
Wiped  off  the  clotted  blood.     The  goddess  laid 
Her  hand  upon  the  chariot-yoke,  and  said  :  — 

"Tydeus  hath  left  a  son  unlike  himself;  »«»5 

For  he,  though  low  in  stature,  was  most  brave  ; 
And  when  he  went,  an  envoy  and  alone, 
To  Thebes,  the  populous  Cad  mean  town. 
And  I,  enjoining  him  to  keep  aloof 
From  wars  and  rash  encounters,  bade  him  sit       «««> 
Quietly  at  the  feasts  in  palace-halls. 
Still,  to  his  valiant  temper  true,  he  gave 
Challenges  to  the  Theban  youths,  and  won 
The  prize  with  ease  in  all  their  games,  such  aid 
I  gave  him.     Now  I  stand  by  thee  in  turn,  res 

Protect  thee,  and  exhort  thee  manfully 
To  fight  against  the  Trojans  ;  but  to-day 
Either  the  weariness  of  toil  unnerves 
Thy  frame,  or  withering  fear  besets  thy  heart. 
Henceforth  we  cannot  deem  thee,  as  of  late, 
The  offspring  of  (Enides  skilled  in  war." 
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And  then  the  valiant  Diomed  replied  :  — 
"  I  know  thee,  goddess,  daughter  of  great  Jove 
The  ^gis-bearer ;  therefore  will  I  speak 
Freely  and  keep  back  nothing.     No  base  fear      »obs 
Unmans  me,  nor  desire  of  ease  ;  but  well 
I  bear  in  mind  the  mandate  thou  hast  given. 
Thou  didst  forbid  me  to  contend  with  gods. 
Except  that  if  Jove's  daughter,  Venus,  joined 
The  battle,  I  might  wound  her  with  my  spear.     1030 
But  now  I  have  withdrawn,  and  given  command 
That  all  the  Greeks  come  hither  ;  for  I  see 
That  Mars  is  in  the  field  and  leads  the  war." 

Again  the  blue-eyed  Pallas,  answering,  said  :  — 
**  Tydides  Diomed,  most  dear  of  men,  lois 

Nay,  fear  thou  nothing  from  this  Mars,  nor  yet 
From  any  other  of  the  gods  ;  for  I 
Will  be  thy  sure  defence.     First  urge  thy  course 
Full  against  Mars,  with  thy  firm-footed  steeds. 
Engage  him  hand  to  hand ;  respect  him  not,  —  ^<^ 
The  fiery,  frantic  Mars,  the  unnatural  plague 
Of  man,  the  fickle  god,  who  promised  me 
And  Juno,  lately,  to  take  part  with  us 
Agjainst  the  Trojans  and  befriend  the  Greeks. 
Now  he  forgets,  and  joins  the  sons  of  Troy."        1045 

She  spake,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Sthenelus, 
To  draw  him  from  the  horses  ;  instantly 
He  leaped  to  earth  ;  the  indignant  deity 
Took  by  the  side  of  Diomed  her  place  ; 
The  beechen  axle  groaned  beneath  the  weight     xos«> 
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Of  that  great  goddess  and  that  man  of  might. 
Then  Pallas  seized  the  lash  and  caught  the  reins, 
And,  urging  the  firm-footed  coursers,  drave 
Full  against  Mars,  who  at  that  moment  slew 
Huge  Periphas,  the  mightiest  one  of  all  wss 

The  ^tolian  band,  —  Ochesius'  famous  son. 
While  bloody-handed  Mars  was  busy  yet 
About  the  slain,  Minerva  hid  her  face 
In  Pluto's  helmet,  that  the  god  might  fail 
To  see  her.     As  that  curse  of  humankind  jo^ 

Beheld  th^  approach  of  noble  Diomed, 
He  left  the  corpse  of  Periphas  unspoiled 
Where  he  had  fallen,  and  where  he  breathed  his 

last, 
And  came  in  haste  to  meet  the  Grecian  knight. 
And  now,  when  they  were  near,  and  face  to  face,»o65 
Mars  o'er  the  chariot-yoke  and  horses*  reins 
First  hurled  his  brazen  spear,  in  hope  to  take 
His  enemy's  life  ;  but  Pallas  with  her  hand 
Caught  it  and  turned  it,  so  that  it  flew  by 
And  gave  no  wound.     The  valiant  Diomed  >oro 

Made  with  his  brazen  spear  the  next  assault, 
And  Pallas  guided  it  to  strike  the  waist 
Where  girded  by  the  baldric.     In  that  part 
She  wounded  Mars,  and  tore  the  shining  skin, 
And  drew  the  weapon  back.     The  furious  god     ^m 
Uttered  a  cry  as  of  nine  thousand  men. 
Or  of  ten  thousand,  rushing  to  the  fight. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  stood  aghast  with  fear, 
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To  hear  that  terrible  cry  of  him  whose  thirst 

Of  bloodshed  never  is  appeased  by  blood.  loao 

As  when,  in  time  of  heat,  the  air  is  filled 
With  a  black  shadow  from  the  gathering  clouds 
And  the  strong-blowing  wind,  so  furious  Mars 
Appeared  to  Diomed,  as  in  a  cloud 
He  rose  to  the  broad  heaven  and  to  the  home     »o8s 
Of  gods  on  high  Olympus.     Near  to  Jove 
He  took  his  seat  in  bitter  grief,  and  showed 
The  immortal  blood  still  dropping  from  his  wound, 
And  thus,  with  wingfed  words,  complaining  said  :  — 

"  O  Father  Jupiter !  does  not  thy  wrath  iw 

Rise  at  these  violent  deeds  ?     T  is  ever  thus 
That  we,  the  gods,  must  suffer  grievously 
From  our  own  rivalry  in  favoring  man  ; 
And  yet  the  blame  of  all  this  strife  is  thine, 
For  thou  hast  a  mad  daughter,  ever  wrong,  ^^^ 

And  ever  bent  on  mischief.     All  the  rest 
Of  the  immortals  dwelling  on  this  mount 
Obey  thee  and  are  subject  to  thy  will. 
Her  only  thou  hast  never  yet  restrained 
By  word  or  act,  but  dost  indulge  her  freaks  "00 

Because  the  pestilent  creature  is  thy  child. 
And  now  she  moves  the  insolent  Diomed 
To  raise  his  hand  against  the  immortal  gods. 
And  first  he  wounded  Venus  in  the  wrist. 
Contending  hand  to  hand  ;  and  then  he  sought    "os 
To  encounter  me  in  arms,  as  if  he  were 
The  equal  of  a  god.     My  own  swift  feet 
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Carried  me  thence,  else  might  I  long  have  lain, 

In  anguish;  under  heaps  of  carcasses, 

Or  helplessly  been  mangled  by  his  sword."  "«o 

I'he  Cloud-comp>eller,  Jove,  replied,  and  frowned  ; 
"  Come  not  to  me,  thou  changeling,  to  complain. 
Of  all  the  gods  upon  the  Olympian  mount 
I  like  thee  least,  who  ever  dost  delight 
In  broils  and  wars  and  battles.     Thou  art  like    "15 
Thy  mother  Juno,  headstrong  and  perverse. 
Her  I  can  scarcely  rule  by  strict  commands, 
And  what  thou  sufferest  now,  I  deem,  is  due 
To  her  bad  counsels.    Yet 't  is  not  my  will 
That  thou  shouldst  suffer  longer,  who  dost  share  "» 
My  lineage,  whom  thy  mother  bore  to  me. 
But  wert  thou  born,  destroyer  as  thou  art. 
To  any  other  god,  thou  hadst  long  since 
Lain  lower  than  the  sons  of  Uranus." 

So  spake  he,  and  to  Paeon  gave  command        "»5 
To  heal  the  wound  ;  and  Paeon  bathed  the  part 
With  pain-dispellitig  balsams,  and  it  healed  \ 
For  Mars  was  not  to  die.     As,  when  the  juice 
C)f  finrs  is  mingled  with  white  milk  and  stirred. 
The  liquid  gathers  into  clots  while  yet  "3« 

It  whirls  with  the  swift  motion,  so  was  healed 
The  wound  of  violent  Mars.     Then  Hebe  bathed 
The  god,  and  robed  him  richly,  and  he  took 
His  seat,  delighted,  by  Saturnian  Jove. 

Now,  having  forced  the  curse  of  nations.  Mars..  x»k 
To  pause  from  slaughter,  Argive  Juno  came. 
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With  Pallas,  hei  invincible  ally, 
Back  to  the  mansion  of  imperial  love. 
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NOW  from  that  stubborn  conflict  of  the  Greeks 
And  Trojans  had  the  gods  withdrawn.    The 
fight 
Of  men  encountering  men  with  brazen  spears 
Still  raged  from  place  to  place  upon  the  plain 
Between  the  Xanthus  and  the  Simois.  5 

And  first  of  all  did  Ajax  Telamon, 
The  bulwark  of  the  Achaians,  break  the  ranks 
Of  Troy  and  raise  the  hopes  of  those  who  fought 
Beside  him  ;  for  he  smote  the  bravest  man 
Of  all  the  Thracian  warriors,  —  Acamas,  10 

Son  of  Eussorus,  strong  and  large  of  limb. 
His  spear-head,  through  the  plumed  helmet's  cone 
Entering  the  forehead  of  the  Thracian,  pierced 
The  bone,  and  darkness  gathered  o'er  his  eyes- 
The  valiant  Diomed  slew  Axylus,  «s 

The  son  of  Teuthras.     To  the  war  he  came 
From  nobly-built  Arisba  ;  great  his  wealth, 
And  greatly  was  he  loved,  for  courteously 
He  welcomed  to  his  house  beside  the  way 
All  comers.     None  of  these  could  interpose  *» 

Between  him  and  his  death,  for  Diomed 
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Slew  him  and  his  attendant  charioteer, 
Calysius  ;  both  went  down  below  the  earth. 
And  then  Euryalus  struck  Dresus  down, 
And  smote  Opheltius,  and  went  on  to  slay  »$ 

-^sepus  and  his  brother  Pedasus  ;  — 
A  river-nymph,  Abarbare'ia,  bore 
Both  children  to  Bucolion  the  renowned. 
Bucolion  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
Of  great  Laomedon.     His  mother  reared  3» 

The  boy  in  secret     While  he  fed  his  sheep. 
He  with  the  river-nymph  was  joined  in  love 
And  marriage,  and  she  bore  him  twins  ;  and  these, 
Brave  and  of  shapely  limb,  Mecisteus*  son 
Struck  down,  and  from  their  shoulders  tore  the  mail. 
The  warlike  Polypoetes  overthrew  ^ 

Astyalus  ;  Ulysses  smote  to  earth 
Pidytes  the  Percosian  with  the  spear, 
And  Teucer  Aretaon,  nobly  born. 
The  glittering  javelin  of  Antilochus,  ♦> 

The  son  of  Nestor,  laid  Ablerus  low  ; 
And  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  struck  down 
Elatus,  who  on  lofty  Pedasus 
Dwelt,  by  the  smoothly  flowing  Satnio's  stream. 
Brave  Leitus  slew  Phylacus  in  flight,  4s 

And  by  Eurypylus  Mclanthius  fell. 
Then  valiant  Menelaus  took  alive 
Adrastus,  whose  two  coursers,  as  they  scoured 
The  plain  in  terror,  struck  against  a  branch 
Of  tamarisk,  and,  there  entangled,  snapped  so 


-^^ 
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The  chariot  pole,  and,  breaking  from  it,  fled 
Whither  were  others  fleeing.     From  the  car 
Adrastus  to  the  dust  beside  the  wheel 
Fell,  on  his  face.     There,  lifting  his  huge  sp)ear, 
Atrides  Menelaus  o'er  him  stood.  ss 

Adrastus  clasped  the  warrior's  knees  and  said  :  — 

"  O  son  of  Atreus,  take  me  prisoner, 
And  thou  shalt  have  large  ransom.     In  the  house 
Of  my  rich  father  ample  treasures  lie,  — 
Brass,  gold,  and  tempered  steel,  —  and  he  shall  send 
Gifts  without  end  when  he  shall  hear  that  I  6i 

Am  spared  alive  and  in  the  Grecian  fleet." 

He  spake,  and  moved  the  conqueror,  who  now 
Was  minded  to  give  charge  that  one  among 
His  comrades  to  the  Grecian  fleet  should  lead       6s 
The  captive.     Agamemnon  came  in  haste, 
And,  lifting  up  his  voice,  rebuked  him  thus  :  — 

"  O  Menelaus,  soft  of  heart,  why  thus 
Art  thou  concerned  for  men  like  these  ?     In  sooth, 
Great  are  the  benefits  thy  household  owes  70 

The  Trojans.     Nay,  let  none  of  them  escape 
The  doom  of  swift  destruction  by  our  hands. 
The  very  babe  within  his  mother's  womb. 
Even  that  must  die,  and  all  of  Ilium  born 
Perish  unburied,  utterly  cut  off."  n 

He  spake  ;  the  timely  admonition  changed 
The  purpose  of  his  brother,  who  thrust  back 
The  suppliant  hero  with  his  hand  ;  and  then 
King  Agamemnon  smote  him  through  the  loins, 

7* 
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And  prone  on  earth  he  feir.     Upon  the  breast       •• 
Of  the  slain  man  Atrides  placed  his  heel, 
And  from  the  body  drew  the  ashen  spear.     ' 

Then  Nestor  to  the  Aleves  called  aloud  :  — 
"  Friends,  Grecian  heroes,  ministers  of  Mars  I 
Let  no  man  here  through  eagerness  for  spoil  ■        * 
Linger  behind  the  rest,  that  be  may  bear 
Much  plunder  to  the  ships  ;  but  let  us  first 
Strike  down  our  enemies,  and  afterward 
At  leisure  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead." 

Thus  speaking,  he  revived  in  every  breast  » 

Courage  and  zeal.    Then  had  the  men  of  Troy 
Sought  refuge  from  the  Greeks  within  their  walls, 
O'ercome  by  abject  fear,  if  Helenus, 
The  son  of  Priam,  and  of  highest  note 
Among  the  augurs,  had  not  made  his  way  h 

To  Hector  and  .-Eneas,  speaking  thus  :  — 

"O  Hector  and  .Cneas,  since  on  you 
Is  laid  the  mighty  labor  to  command 
The  Trojans  anil  the  Lycians,  —  for  the  first 
Are  ye  in  battle,  and  in  council  first,  —  ™ 

Here  make  your  stand,  and  haste  from  side  to  side, 
Rallying  your  scattered  ranks,  lest  ihey  betake 
Themselves  to  flight,  and,  rushing  to  their  wives, 
Become  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  foe. 
And  then,  so  soon  as  ye  shall  have  revived  loi 

The  courage  of  your  men,  we  here  will  bide 
The  conflictwilh  the  Greeks,  though  closely  pressed ; 
For  so  we  must.     But,  Hector,  thou  depart 
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To  Troy  and  seek  the  mother  of  us  both, 

And  bid  her  call  the  honored  Trojan  dames         «• 

To  where  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  has  her  fane, 

In  the  high  citadel,  and  with  a  key 

Open  the  hallowed  doors,  and  let  her  bring 

What  she  shall  deem  the  fairest  of  the  robes. 

And  amplest,  in  her  palace,  and  the  one  «is 

She  prizes  most,  and  lay  it  on  the  knees 

Of  the  bright-haired  Minerva.     Let  her  make 

A  vow  to  offer  to  the  goddess  there 

Twelve  yearling  heifers  that  have  never  borne 

The  yoke,  if  she  in  mercy  will  regard  »» 

The  city,  and  the  wives  and  little  ones 

Of  its  defenders  ;  if  she  will  protect 

Our  sacred  Ilium  from  the  ruthless  son 

Of  Tydeus,  from  whose  valor  armies  flee, 

And  whom  I  deem  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.       »s 

For  not  so  greatly  have  we  held  in  dread 

Achilles,  the  great  leader,  whom  they  call 

The  goddess-born  ;  but  terrible  in  wrath 

Is  Diomed,  nor  hath  his  peer  in  might." 

He  spake,  and  Hector  of  his  brother's  words     '30 
Was  not  unmindful.     Instantly  he  leaped, 
Armed,  from  his  chariot,  shaking  his  sharp  spears; 
And  everywhere  among  the  host  he  went. 
Exhorting  them  to  combat  manfully  ; 
And  thus  he  kindled  the  fierce  fight  anew.  ns 

They,  turning  from  the  flight,  withstood  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  fell  back  and  ceased  to  slay ;  they 
thought 
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That  one  of  the  immortals  had  come  down 
From  out  the  starry  heaven  to  help  the  men 
Of  Troy,  so  suddenly  they  turned  and  fought.       «. 
Tlien  Hector  to  the  Trojans  called  aloud  :  — 

"  O  valiant  sons  of  Troy,  and  ye  allies 
Summoned  from  far  I    Be  men,  my  friends ;  call  back 
Your  wonted  valor,  while  I  go  to  Troy 
To  ask  the  aged  men,  our  counsellors,  m 

And  all  our  wives,  to  come  before  the  gods 
And  pray  and  offer  vows  of  sacrifice." 

So  the  plumed  Hector  spake,  and  then  withdrew, 
\VhiIe  the  black  fell  that  edged  his  bossy  shield 
Struck  on  his  neck  and  ankles  as  he  went.  iji 

Now  came  into  the  midst  between  the  hosts 
Glaucus,  ihc  offspring  of  Hippolochus, 
And  met  the  son  of  Tydeus,  —  both  intent 
On  combat.     But  when  now  the  twain  were  near, 
And  ready  to  engage,  brave  Diomed  is; 

Spake  first,  and  thus  addressed  his  enemy  :  — 

"  Wlio  mayst  thou  be,  of  mortal  men?   Most  brave 
Art  ihou,  yet  never  in  the  glorious  fight 
Have  I  bebeld  thee.     Thou  suqjassest  now 
All  others  in  thy  daring,  since  thou  com'st  ■*" 

AVithin  the  reach  of  my  long  spear.     The  sons 
Of  most  unhappy  men  are  they  who  meet 
My  arm  ;  but  —  if  thou  comest  from  above, 
A  god  —  r  war  not  with  the  gods  of  heaven  ; 
For  even  brave  I.ycurgus  lived  not  long,  'Sj 

The  son  of  Diya^,  who  engaged  in  strife 
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With  the  celestial  gods.     He  once  pursued 

The  nurses  of  the  frantic  Bacchus  through 

The  hallowed  ground  of  Nyssa.     All  at  once 

They  flung  to  earth  tlieir  sacred  implements,         xto 

Lycurgus  the  man-slayer  beating  them 

With  an  ox-driver's  goad.     Then  Bacchus  fled 

And  plunged  into  the  sea,  where  Thetis  hid 

The  trembler  in  her  bosom,  for  he  shook 

With  panic  at  the  hero's  angry  threats.  '75 

Thenceforward  were  the  blessed  deities 

Wroth  with  Lycurgus.     Him  did  Saturn's  son 

Strike  blind,  and  after  that  he  lived  not  long, 

For  he  was  held  in  hate  by  all  the  gods. 

So  will  I  never  with  the  gods  contend.  ^so 

But  if  thou  be  indeed  of  mortal  race. 

And  nourished  by  the  fruits  of  earth,  draw  near  ; 

And  quickly  shalt  thou  pass  the  gates  of  death." 

Hippolochus's  son,  the  far-renowned, 
Made  answer  thus  :  "  O  large-souled  Diomed,       185 
Why  ask  my  lineage  ?     Like  the  race  of  leaves 
Is  that  of  humankind.     Upon  the  ground 
The  winds  strew  one  year's  leaves  ;  the  sprouting 

grove 
Puts  forth  another  brood,  that  shoot  and  grow 
In  the  spring  season.     So  it  is  with  man  :  «9o 

One  generation  grows  while  one  decays. 
Yet  since  thou  takest  heed  of  things  like  these. 
And  askest  whence  I  sprang,  —  although  to  most 
My  birth  is  not  unknown,  —  there  is  a  town 
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His  kingly  honors,  while  the  Lycians  set 

Their  richest  fields  apart  —  a  goodly  spot, 

Ploughlands  and  vineyards  —  for  the  prince  to  till. 

And  she  who  now  became  his  wife  brought  forth 

Three  children  to  the  sage  Bellerophon, —  »s$ 

Isandrus  and  Hippolochus ;  and,  last, 

Laodameia,  who  in  secret  bore 

To  all-providing  Jupiter  a  son,  — 

Godlike  Sarpedon,  eminent  in  arms. 

But  when  Bellerophon  upon  himself  ^^ 

Had  drawn  the  anger  of  the  gods,  he  roamed 

The  Alcian  fields  alone,  a  prey  to  thoughts 

That  wasted  him,  and  shunning  every  haunt 

Of  humankind.     The  god  whose  lust  of  strife 

Is  never  sated,  Mars,  cut  off  his  son  jss 

Isandrus,  warring  with  the  illustrious  race 

Of  Solymi ;  and  Dian,  she  who  guides 

Her  car  with  golden  reins,  in  anger  slew 

His  daughter.     I  am  of  Hippolochus  ; 

From  him  I  claim  my  birth.     He  sent  me  forth    sto 

To  Troy  with  many  counsels  and  commands, 

Ever  to  bear  mvself  like  a  brave  man. 

And  labor  to  excel,  and  never  bring 

Dishonor  on  the  stock  from  which  I  sprang,  — 

The  bravest  stock  by  far  in  Ephyra  ayi 

And  the  wide  realm  of  Lycia.     'T  is  my  boast 

To  be  of  such  a  race  and  such  a  blood." 

He  spake.     The  warlike  Diomed  was  glad, 
And,  planting  in  the  foodful  earth  his  spear, 
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Addressed  the  people's  shepherd  blandly  thus:  — 
"  Most  surely  thou  art  my  ancestral  guest ;        -& 
For  noble  CEneus  once  within  his  halls 
Received  the  blameless  chief  Bellerophon, 
And  kept  him  twenty  days,  and  they  bestowed 
Gifts  on  each  other,  such  as  host  and  guest  *^ 

Exchange  ;  a  purple  baldric  CEneus  gave 
Of  dazzling  color,  and  Bellerophon 
A  double  golden  goblet ;  this  I  left 
Within  my  palace  when  I  came  to  Troy. 
Of  Tydeus  I  remember  nothing,  since  i^ 

He  left  me,  yet  a  little  child,  and  went 
To  Thebes,  where  perished  such  a  host  of  Greeks. 
Henceforward  I  will  be  thy  host  and  friend 
In  Argos  ;  thou  shalt  be  the  same  to  me 
In  Lycia  when  I  visit  Lycia*s  towns  ;  395 

And  let  us  in  the  tumult  of  the  fray 
Avoid  each  other's  spears,  for  there  will  be 
Of  Trojans  and  of  their  renowned  allies 
Enough  for  me  to  slay  whene'er  a  god 
Shall  bring  them  in  my  way.     In  turn  for  thee      300 
Are  many  Greeks  to  smite  whomever  thou 
Canst  overcome.     Let  us  exchange  our  arms, 
That  even  these  may  see  that  thou  and  I 
Regard  each  other  as  ancestral  guests." 

Thus  having  said,  and  leaping  from  their  cars,  30$ 
They  clasped  each  other's  hands  and  pledged  their 

faith. 
Then  did  the  son  of  Saturn  take  away 
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The  judging  mind  of  Glaucus,  when  he  gave 
His  arms  of  gold  away  for  arms  of  brass 
Worn  by  Tydides  Diomed,  —  the  worth  j» 

Of  fivescore  oxen  for  the  worth  of  nine. 

And  now  had  Hector  reached  the  Scaean  gates 
And  beechen  tree.     Around  him  flocked  the  wiveii 
And  daughters  of  the  Trojans  eagerly ; 
Tidings  of  sons  and  brothers  they  required,  v% 

And  friends  and  husbands.     He  admonished  all 
Duly  to  importune  the  gods  in  prayer, 
For  woe,  he  said,  was  near  to  many  a  one. 

And  [hen  he  came  to  Priam's  noble  hall,  — 
A  palace  built  with  graceful  porticos,  j»> 

Ajjd  fifty  chambers  near  each  other,  walled 
With  polished  stone,  the  rooms  of  Priam's  sons 
And  of  their  wives  ;  and  opposite  to  these 
Twelve  chambers  for  his  daughters,  also  near 
Each  other  ;  and,  with  polished  marble  walls,       m 
The  sleeping- rooms  of  Priam's  sons-in-law 
And  iheir  unblemished  consorts.     There  he  met 
His  gentle  nioihcr  on  her  way  to  seek 
Her  fairest  chiki,  Laodice.     She  took  m 

His  hand  and  held  it  fast,  while  thus  she  spake  :  — 

"  Why  art  tbou  cnmc,  my  child,  and  why  hast  left 
The  raging  fisbt  ?     Full  hard  these  hateful  Greeks 
Pres!i  us,  in  fighting  round  the  city-walls. 
Thy  heart,  I  know,  hath  moved  thee  to  repair 
To  our  high  cit.Kiel.  and  lift  thy  hands  m 

In  prayer  to  Jupiter.     But  stay  thou  here 
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Till  I  bring  pleasant  wine,  that  thou  mayst  pour 
A  part  to  Jove  and  to  the  other  gods, 
And  dnnk  and  be  refreshed  ;  for  wine  restores 
Strength  to  the  weary,  and  I  know  that  thou         * 
Art  weary,  fighting  for  thy  countrymen." 

Great  Hector  of  the  crested  helm  replied  :  — 
"  My  honored  mother,  bring  not  pleasant  wine, 
Lest  that  unman  me,  and  my  wonted  might 
And  valor  leave  me.     1  should  fear  to  pour  3 

Dark  wine  to  Jupiter  with  hands  unwashed. 
Nor  is  it  fitting  that  a  man  like  me, 
Defiled  with  blood  and  battle-dust,  should  make 
Vows  to  the  cloud-compeller,  Saturn's  son. 
But  thou,  with  incense,  seek  the  temple  reared     j 
To  Pallas  the  despoiler,  —  calling  first 
Our  honored  dames  together.     Take  with  thee 
What  thou  shalt  deem  the  fairest  of  the  robes, 
And  amplest,  in  thy  palace,  and  the  one 
Thou  prizest  most,  and  lay  it  on  the  knees  j 

Of  the  bright-haired  Minerva.     Make  a  vow 
To  offer  to  the  goddess  in  her  fane 
Twelve  yearling  heifers  that  have  never  borne 
The  yoke,  if  she  in  mercy  will  regard 
The  city,  and  the  wives  and  little  ones  : 

or  its  defenders  ;  if  she  will  protect 
Our  sacred  Ilium  from  the  ruthless  son 
Of  Tydeus,  from  whose  valor  armies  flee. 
So  to  the  shrine  of  Pallas,  warrior-quccn, 
Po  thou  repair,  while  I  depart  to  seel; 
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Paris,  if  he  will  listen  to  my  voice. 

Would  that  the  earth  might  open  where  he  stands, 

And  swallow  him  !     Oljinpian  Jupiter 

Reared  him  to  be  the  bane  of  all  who  dwell 

In  Troy,  to  large-souled  Priam  and  his  sons,        »• 

Could  I  behold  him  sinking  to  the  shades, 

My  heart  would  lose  its  sense  of  bitter  woe." 

He  spake.     His  mother,  turning  homeward,  gave 
Charge  to  her  handmaids,  who  through  all  the  town 
Passed,  summoning  the  matrons,  while  the  queen  jjj 
Descended  to  her  chamber,  where  the  air 
Was  sweet  with  perfumes,  and  in  which  were  laid 
Her  rich  embroidered  robes,  the  handiwork 
Of  Sidon's  damsels,  whom  her  son  had  brought  — 
The  godlike  Alexander  — from  the  coast  * 

Of  Sidon,  when  across  the  mighty  deep 
He  sailed  and  brought  the  high-born  Helen  thence. 
One  robe,  most  beautiful  of  all,  she  chose, 
To  bring  to  Pallas,  ampler  than  the  rest, 
And  many-hued  ;  it  glistened  like  a  star,  jts 

And  lay  beneath  them  all.     Then  hastily 
She  left  the  chamber  with  the  matron  train. 

They  reached  Miner\-a's  temple,  and  its  gates 
Were  opened  by  Thcano,  rosy-cheeked. 
The  knight  Antenor's  wife  and  Cisseus'  child,       j»> 
Made  priestess  to  the  goddess  by  the  sons 
Of  Troy.     Then  all  the  matrons  lifted  up 
Their  voices  andstrelcbud  forth  their  suppliant  hands 
To  Pallas,  while  the  fair  Thcano  took 
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The  robe  and  spread  its  folds  upon  ihe  lap  an 

Of  fair-haired  Pallas,  and  wilh  solemn  vows 
Prayed  to  the  daughter  of  imperial  Jove  :  — 

"  O  venerated  Pallas,  Guardian-Power 
Of  Troy,  great  goddess  !  shatter  thou  the  lance 
Of  Diomed,  and  let  him  fall  in  death  *» 

Before  the  Scssan  gates,  that  we  forthwith 
May  offer  to  thee  in  thy  temple  here 
Twelve  yearling  heifers  that  have  never  worn 
The  yoke,  if  thou  wilt  pity  us  and  spare 
The  wives  of  Trojans  and  their  little  ones."  m 

So  spake  she,  supplicating ;  but  her  prayer 
Minerva  answered  not ;  and  while  they  made 
Vows  to  the  daughter  of  Almighty  Jove, 
Hector  was  hastening  to  the  sumptuous  home 
Of  Alexander,  which  that  prince  had  built  «o 

With  aid  of  the  most  cunning  architects 
In  Troy  the  fruitful,  by  whose  hands  were  made 
The  bed-chamber  and  hall  and  ante-room. 
There  entered  Hector,  dear  to  Jove  ;  he  bore 
In  hand  a  spear  eleven  cubits  long  :  «i 

The  brazen  spear-head  glittered  brightly,  bound 
With  a  gold  circle.     In  his  room  he  there 
Found  Paris,  busied  with  his  shining  arms,  — 
Corselet  and  shield  ;  he  tried  his  cunfed  bow  ; 
While  Argive  Helen  with  the  attendant  maids       «= 
Was  sitting,  and  appointed  each  a  task. 
Hector  beheld,  and  chid  him  sharply  thus  :  — 

"  Strange  man  !  a  fitting  time  indeed  is  this, 
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To  indulge  thy  sullen  humor,  while  in  fight 

Around  our  lofty  walls  the  men  of  Troy  », 

Are  perishing,  and  for  thy  sake  the  war 

Is  fiercely  blazing  all  around  our  town. 

Thou  wouldst  thyself  reprove  him,  shouldst  thou  see 

Another  warrior  as  remiss  as  thou 

In  time  of  battle.     Rouse  thee,  then,  and  act,       »»• 

Lest  we  behold  our  city  all  in  flames." 

Then  answered  Paris  of  the  godlike  form  ;  — 
"  Hector !  although  thou  justly  chidest  me. 
And  not  beyond  my  due,  yet  let  me  speak. 
Attend  and  hearken.     Not  in  suUenness,  i» 

Nor  angry  with  the  Trojans,  sat  I  here 
Within  my  chamber,  but  that  I  might  give 
A  loose  to  sorrow.     Even  now  my  wife 
With  gentle  speeches  has  besought  of  me 
That  I  return  to  battle ;  and  to  me  *» 

That  seems  the  best,  for  oft  dolh  victory 
Change  sides  in  war.     Remain  thou  yet  awhile, 
Till  I  put  on  my  armor  ;  or  go  thou. 
And  I  shall  follow  and  rejoin  thee  soon." 

He  ended.     Hector  of  the  beamy  helm  w 

Heard  him,  and  answered  not  ;  but  Helen  spake, 
And  thus  with  soothing  words  addressed  the  chief: — 

"  Brother-in-law,  —  for  such  thou  art,  though  I 
Am  lost  to  shame,  and  cause  of  many  ills, — 
Would  that  some  violent  blast  when  I  was  born  «. 
Had  whirled  me  to  the  mountain  wilds,  or  waves 
Of  the  hoarse  sea,  that  they  might  swallow  mc. 
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Ere  deeds  like  these  were  done !     But  since  the  gods 

Have  thus  decreed,  why  was  I  not  the  wife 

Of  one  who  bears  a  braver  heart  and  feels  455 

Keenly  the  anger  and  reproach  of  men  ? 

For  Paris  hath  not,  and  will  never  have, 

A  resolute  mind,  and  must  abide  the  effect 

Of  his  own  folly.     Enter  thou  meanwhile, 

My  brother  ;  seat  thee  here,  for  heavily  460 

Must  press  on  thee  the  labors  thou  dost  bear 

For  one  so  vile  as  I,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  guilty  Paris.     An  unhappy  lot. 

By  Jupiter's  appointment,  waits  us  both,  — 

A  theme  of  song  for  men  in  time  to  come."  465 

Great  Hector  of  the  beamy  helm  replied  :  — 
"  Nay,  Helen,  ask  me  not  to  sit ;  thy  speech 
Is  courteous,  but  persuades  me  not     My  mind 
Is  troubled  for  the  Trojans,  to  whose  aid 
I  hasten,  for  they  miss  me  even  now.  470 

But  thou  exhort  this  man,  and  bid  him  haste 
To  overtake  me  ere  I  leave  the  town. 
I  go  to  my  own  mansion  first,  to  meet 
My  household,  —  my  dear  wife  and  little  child  ; 
Nor  know  I  whether  I  may  come  once  more         »7s 
To  them,  or  whether  the  great  gods  ordain 
That  I  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  Greeks." 

So  spake  the  plumbd  Hector,  and  withdrew. 
And  reached  his  pleasant  palace,  but  found  not 
White-armed  Andromache  within,  for  she  48. 

Was  in  the  tower,  beside  her  little  son 
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And  well-robed  nurse,  and  sorrowed,  shedding  teais 
And  Hector,  seeing  that  his  blameless  wife 
Was  not  within,  came  forth  again,  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold  questioning  the  maids.  4»5 

"  I  pray  you,  damsels,  tell  me  whither  went 
White-armed  Andromache  ?     Has  she  gone  forth 
To  seek  my  sisters,  or  those  stately  dames, 
My  brothers*  wives  ?     Or  haply  has  she  sought 
The  temple  of  Minerva,  where  are  met  490 

The  other  bright-haired  matrons  of  the  town 
To  supplicate  the  dreaded  deity  ? " 

Then  said  the  diligent  housewife  in  reply  :  — 
"  Since  thou  wilt  have  the  truth,  —  thy  wife  is  gone 
Not  to  thy  sisters,  nor  those  stately  dames,  49s 

Thy  brothers'  wives  ;  nor  went  she  forth  to  join 
The  other  bright-haired  matrons  of  the  town, 
Where  in  Minerva's  temple  they  are  met 
To  supplicate  the  dreaded  deity 
But  to  the  lofty  tower  of  Troy  she  went  sw 

When  it  was  told  her  that  the  Trojan  troops 
Lost  heart,  and  that  the  valor  of  the  Greeks 
Prevailed.     She  now  is  hurr}'ing  toward  the  walls. 
Like  one  distracted,  with  her  son  and  nurse." 

So  spake  the  matron.     Hector  left  in  haste       w 
The  mansion,  and  retraced  his  way  between 
The  rows  of  stately  dwellings,  traversing 
The  mighty  city.     When  at  length  he  reached 
The  Scasan  gates,  that  issue  on  the  field, 
His  spouse,  the  nobly-dovvercd  Andromache,         $» 
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Came  forth  to  meet  him,  —  daughter  of  the  prince 
Eetion,  who,  among  the  woody  slopes 
Of  Placos,  in  the  Hypoplacian  town 
Of  Thebi,  ruled  Cilicia  and  her  sons, 
And  gave  his  child  to  Hector  great  in  arms.  $«« 

She  came  attended  by  a  maid,  who  bore 
A  tender  child  —  a  babe  too  young  to  speak  — 
Upon  her  bosom,  —  Hector's  only  son, 
Beautiful  as  a  star,  whom  Hector  called 
Scamandrius,  but  all  else  Astyanax,  —  $« 

The  city's  lord,  — since  Hector  stood  the  sole 
Defence  of  Troy.     The  father  on  his  child 
Looked  with  a  silent  smile.     Andromache 
Pressed  to  his  side  meanwhile,  and,  all  in  tears. 
Clung  to  his  hand,  and,  thus  beginning,  said  :  —  5*5 
"  Too  brave  !  thy  valor  yet  will  cause  thy  death. 
Thou  hast  no  pity  on  thy  tender  child, 
Nor  me,  unhappy  one,  who  soon  must  be 
Thy  widow.     All  the  Greeks  will  rush  on  thee    . 
To  take  thy  life.     A  happier  lot  were  mine,  <sp 

If  I  must  lose  thee,  to  go  down  to  earth. 
For  I  shall  have  no  hope  when  thou  art  gone,  — 
Nothing  but  sorrow.     Father  have  I  none, 
And  no  dear  mother.     Great  Achilles  slew 
My  father  when  he  sacked  the  populous  town       53s 
Of  the  Cilicians,  —  Thebb  with  high  gates. 
T  was  there  he  smote  Eetion,  yet  forbore 
To  make  his  arms  a  spoil  ;  he  dared  not  that, 
But  burned  the  dead  with  his  bright  armor  on, 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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And  raised  2  mound  above  him.    MounUin-nymphs, 
Daughters  of  legis-bearing  Jupiter,  su 

Came  to  the  spot  and  planted  it  with  elms. 
Seven  brothers  had  I  in  my  father's  house, 
And  all  went  down  to  Hades  in  one  day. 
Achilles  the  swifl-footed  slew  them  all  ms 

Among  their  slow-paced  bullocks  and  white  sheep. 
My  mother,  princess  on  the  woody  slopes 
Of  Placos,  with  his  spoils  he  bore  away, 
And  only  for  large  ransom  gave  her  back. 
But  her  Diana,  archer-queen,  struck  down  sv 

Within  her  father's  palace.     Hector,  thou 
Art  father  and  dear  mother  now  to  me, 
.   And  brother  and  my  youthful  spouse  besides. 
In  pity  keep  nithin  the  fortress  here. 
Nor  make  thy  child  an  orphan  nor  thy  wife  sss 

A  widow.     Post  thine  army  near  the  place 
Of  the  wild  fig-tree,  where  the  city-walls 
Are  low  and  may  be  scaled.    Thrice  in  the  war 
The  boldest  of  the  foe  have  tried  the  spot,  ~ 
The  Ajaces  and  the  famed  Idomeneus,  ^ 

The  two  chiefs  born  to  Atreus,  and  the  brave 
Tydides,  whether  counselled  by  some  seer 
Or  prompted  to  the  attempt  by  their  own  minds," 
Then  answered  Hector,  great  in  war  :  "  All  this 
I  hear  in  mind,  dear  wife  ;  but  I  should  stand      sis 
Ashamed  before  the  men  and  long-robed  dames 
Of  Troy,  were  I  to  keep  aloof  and  shun 
The  conflict,  coward-like.     Not  thus  my  heart 
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Prompts  rae,  for  greatly  have  I  learned  to  dare 

And  strike  among  the  foremost  sons  of  Troy,       jt" 

Upholding  my  great  Other's  fame  and  mine  ; 

Yet  well  in  my  undoubtmg  mind  I  know 

The  day  shall  come  in  which  our  sacred  Troy, 

And  Priam,  and  the  people  over  whom 

Spear-bearing  Priam  rules,  shall  perish  all  tn 

But  not  the  sorrows  of  the  Trojan  race. 

Nor  those  of  Hecuba  herself,  nor  those 

Of  royal  Priam,  nor  the  woes  that  wait 

My  brothers  many  and  brave,  —  who  all  at  last. 

Slain  by  the  pitiless  foe,  shall  lie  in  dust,  —  i* 

Grieve  me  so  much  as  thine,  when  some  mailed  Greek 

Shall  lead  thee  weeping  hence,  and  take  from  thee 

Thy  day  of  freedom.     Thou  in  Argos  ihen 

Shalt,  at  another's  bidding,  ply  the  loom. 

And  from  the  fountain  of  Messeis  draw  ^ 

Water,  or  from  the  Hypereian  spring. 

Constrained  unwilling  by  thy  cruel  lot. 

And  then  shall  some  one  say  who  sees  thee  weep, 

'  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  most  renowned 

Of  the  horse-taming  Trojans,  when  they  fought     iw 

Around  iheir  city.'     So  shall  some  one  say. 

And  thou  shall  grieve  the  more,  lamenting  him 

Who  haply  might  have  kept  afar  the  day 

Of  thy  captivity.     O,  let  the  earth 

Be  heaped  above  my  head  in  death  before  sij 

I  hear  thy  cries  as  thou  art  borne  away  !  " 

So  speaking,  mighty  Hector  stretched  bis  arms 
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To  take  the  boy ;  the  boy  shrank  ciying  back 

To  his  fair  nurse's  bosom,  scared  to  see 

His  father  helmeted  in  glittering  brass,  (a 

And  eying  with  affright  the  horse-hair  plume 

That  grimly  nodded  from  the  lofty  crest 

At  this  both  parents  in  their  fondness  laughed ; 

And  hastily  the  mighty  Hector  took 

The  helmet  from  his  brow  and  laid  it  down  «>i 

Gleaming  upon  the  ground,  and,  having  kissed 

His  darling  son  and  tossed  him  up  in  play. 

Prayed  thus  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods  of  heaven :  -— 

"  O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  deities, 
Vouchsafe  that  this  my  son  may  yet  become         t^* 
Among  the  Trojans  eminent  like  me, 
And  nobly  rule  in  Ilium.     May  they  say, 
'  This  man  is  greater  than  his  father  was  ! ' 
When  they  behold  him  from  the  battle-field 
Bring  back  the  bloody  spoil  of  the  slain  foe,  —    sis 
That  so  his  mother  may  be  glad  at  heart." 

So  speaking,  to  the  arms  of  his  dear  spouse 
He  gave  the  boy ;  she  on  her  fragrant  breast 
Received  him,  iveeping  as  she  smiled.     The  chief 
Beheld,  and,  moved  with  lender  pity,  smoothed    s- 
Her  fori^hoad  gently  with  his  hand  and  said :  — 

"  Sorrow  not  thus,  beloved  one,  for  me. 
No  living  man  can  send  me  to  the  shades 
Jfeforc  nij-  time  ;  no  man  of  woman  bom, 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny.  a>i 

Jiul  go  thou  home,  and  tend  thy  labors  there,  — 
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The  web,  the  distaff,  —  and  command  thy  maids 
To  speed  the  work.    The  cares  of  war  pertain 
To  all  men  born  in  Troy,  and  most  to  me." 

Thus  speaking,  mighty  Hector  took  again        *». 
His  helmet,  shadowed  with  the  horse-hair  plume, 
While  homeward  his  beloved  consort  went. 
Oft  looking  back,  and  shedding  many  tears. 
Soon  was  she  in  the  spacious  palace-halls 
Of  the  man  queller  Hector.    There  she  found     >a 
A  troop  of  maidens,  —  with  them  all  she  shared 
Her  grief;  and  all  in  his  own  house  bewailed 
The  living  Hector,  whom  they  thought  no  more 
To  see  returning  from  the  battle-field, 
Safe  from  the  rage  and  weapons  of  the  Greeks.     <* 

Nor  waited  Paris  in  his  lof^  halls, 
But  when  he  had  put  on  his  glorious  arms, 
Clittering  with  brass,  he  traversed  with  quick  steps 
The  city  ;  and  as  when  some  courser,  fed 
With  barley  in  the  stall,  and  wont  to  bathe  « 

In  some  smooth -flowing  river,  having  snapped 
His  halter,  gayly  scampers  o'er  the  plain. 
And  in  the  pride  of  beauty  bears  aloft 
His  head,  and  gives  his  tossing  mane  to  stream 
Upon  his  shoulders,  while  his  flying  feet  s*. 

Bear  him  to  where  the  mares  are  wont  to  graze,  — 
So  came  the  son  of  Priam  —  Paris  —  down 
From  lofty  Pergamus  in  glittering  arms, 
And,  glorious  as  the  sun,  held  on  his  way 
Exulting  and  with  rapid  feet     He  found  « 
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His  noble  brother  Hector  as  he  turned 

To  leave  the  place  in  which  his  wife  and  he 

Had  talked  together.     Alexander  then  — 

Of  godlike  form  —  addressed  his  brother  thus  :  — 

"  My  elder  brother  I  I  have  kept  thee  here       mo 
Waiting,  I  fear,  for  me,  though  much  in  haste, 
And  came  less  quickly  than  thou  didst  desire." 

And  Hector  of  the  plumed  helm  replied  :  — 
"  Strange  being,  no  man  justly  can  dispraise 
Thy  martial  deeds,  for  thou  art  truly  brave.  66s 

But  oft  art  thou  remiss  and  wilt  not  join 
The  combat.     I  am  sad  at  heart  to  hear 
The  Trojans  —  they  who  suffer  for  thy  sake 
A  thousand  hardships  —  speak  so  ill  of  thee. 
Yet  let  us  go  :  we  will  confer  of  this  670 

Another  time,  if  Jove  should  e|er  vouchsafe 
That  to  the  immortal  gods  of  heaven  we  pour 
In  our  own  halls  the  cup  of  liberty 
When  we  have  chased  the  well-armed  Greeks  from 
Troy." 
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THE  illustrious  Hector  spake,  and  rapidly 
Passed  through  the  gate,  and  with  him  issued 
forth 
His  brother  Alexander,  —  eager,  both, 
For  war  and  combat.     As  when  God  bestows. 
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To  glad  the  long-expecting  mariners,  s 

A  favorable  wind  while  wearily 

They  beat  the  ocean  with  their  polished  oars, 

Their  arms  all  nerveless  with  their  length  of  toil, — 

Such  to  the  expecting  Trojans  was  the  sight 

Of  the  two  chiefs.     First  Alexander  slew  » 

Menesthius,  who  in  Arn^  had  his  home, 

A  son  of  AreithoiJs  the  king. 

Large-eyed  Philomedusa  brought  him  forth 

To  the  mace-bearer  Areithoiis. 

And  Hector  smote  Eioneus,  the  spear  «s 

Piercing  his  neck  beneath  the  brazen  casque, 

And  straightway  he  dropped  lifeless.  Glaucus  then — 

Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  chief  among 

The  Lycians  —  in  that  fiery  onset  slew 

Iphinoiis,  son  of  Dexius,  with  his  spear.  » 

It  pierced  the  warrior's  shoulder  as  he  sprang 

To  mount  his  rapid  car,  and  from  the  place 

He  fell  to  earth,  his  limbs  relaxed  in  death 

Now  when  Minerva  of  the  azure  eyes 

Beheld  them  in  the  furious  combat  thus  »s 

Wasting  the  Grecian  host,  she  left  the  peaks 

Of  high  Olympus,  and  came  down  in  haste 

To  sacred  Ilium.     Straight  Apollo  flew 

To  meet  her,  for  he  marked  from  Pergamus 

Her  coming,  and  he  greatly  longed  to  give  1° 

The  victory  to  the  Trojans.     As  they  met 

Beside  the  beechen  tree,  the  son  of  Jove, 

The  king  Apollo,  spake  to  Pallas  thus  :  — 
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"  Why  hast  thou,  daughter  of  imperial  Jove, 
Thus  left  Olympus  in  thine  eager  haste  ?  35 

Seek'st  thou  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Greeks 
War's  wavering  chances  ?  —  for  I  know  too  well 
Thou  hast  no  pity  when  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  perishing.     But,  if  thou  wilt  give  ear 
To  me,  I  shall  propose  a  better  way.  ♦> 

Cause  we  the  conflict  for  this  day  to  cease. 
And  be  it  afterward  renewed  until 
An  end  be  made  of  Troy,  since  it  hath  pleased 
You,  goddesses,  to  lay  the  city  waste." 

And  blue-eyed  Pallas  answered  :  "  Be  it  so,      45 

0  mighty  Archer.     With  a  like  intent 

1  left  Olympus  for  this  battle-field 

Of  Greeks  and  Trojans.     But  by  what  device 
Think'st  thou  to  bring  the  combat  to  a  pause?" 

Then  spake  the  king  Apollo,  son  of  Jove,  v 

In  turn  to  Pallas  :  "  Let  us  seek  to  rouse 
The  fiery  spirit  of  the  Trojan  knight 
Hector,  that  he  may  challenge  in  the  field 
Some  Greek  to  meet  him,  singly  and  alone. 
In  mortal  combat.    Then  the  well-armed  Greeks,  «« 
Stung  by  the  bold  defiance,  will  send  forth 
A  champion  against  Priam's  noble  son." 

He  spake.     The  blue-eyed  goddess  gave  assent : 
And  straightway  Helenus,  beloved  son 
C)f  Priam,  in  his  secret  mind  perceived  «• 

The  purpose  of  the  gods  consulting  thus. 
And  came  and  stood  by  Hector's  side  and  said  :  — 
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"  O  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  and  like  Jove 
In  council,  wilt  thou  hearken  to  my  words 
Who  am  thy  brother  ?    Cause  the  Trojans  all        65 
And  all  the  Greeks  to  sit,  while  thou  shalt  stand 
Proclaiming  challenge  to  the  bravest  man 
Among  the  Achaians  to  contend  with  thee 
In  mortal  combat     It  is  not  thy  fate 
To  fall  and  perish  yet,  for  thus  have  said  70 

The  ever-living  gods,  whose  voice  I  heard." 

He  spake  ;  and  Hector,  hearing  him,  rejoiced, 
And  went  between  the  hosts.     He  bore  his  spear, 
Holding  it  in  the  middle,  and  pressed  back 
The  ranks  of  Trojans,  and  they  all  sat  down.         75 
And  Agamemnon  caused  the  well-armed  Greeks 
To  sit  down  also.     Meantime  Pallas  sat. 
With  Phcebus  of  the  silver  bow,  in  shape 
Like  vultures,  on  the  boughs  of  the  tall  beech,  — 
The  tree  of  Father  Jupiter  who  bears  so 

The  aigis,  —  and  they  looked  with  great  delight 
Upon  the  array  of  warriors  in  thick  rows, 
Horrid  with  shields  and  helms  and  bristling  spears. 
As  when  the  west  wind,  rising  fresh,  breathes  o'er 
The  deep,  and  darkens  all  its  face  with  waves,       »s 
So  seemed  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  as  they  sat 
In  ranks  upon  the  field,  while  Hector  stood 
Between  the  armies  and  bespake  them  thus  :  — 

**  Ye  Trojans,  and  ye  well-armed  Greeks,  give  ear 

To  what  my  spirit  bids  me  speak.     The  son  90 

Of  Saturn,  throned  on  high,  hath  not  vouchsafed 
8*  L 
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To  ratify  the  treaty  we  have  made, 

But  meditates  new  miseries  for  us  both, 

Till  ye  possess  the  towerydty  of  Troy, 

Or,  vanquished,  yield  yourselves  beside  the  barks    «i 

That  brought  you  o'er  the  sea.     With  you  are  found 

The  bravest  sons  of  Greece.     If  one  of  these 

Is  moved  to  encounter  me,  let  him  stand  forth 

And  fight  with  noble  Hector.     I  propose. 

And  call  on  Jove  to  witness,  that  if  he  ■  ™ 

Shall  slay  me  with  the  long  blade  of  his  spear. 

My  arms  are  his  to  spoil  and  to  bestow 

Among  the  hollow  ships  ;  but  he  must  send 

My  body  home,  thai  there  the  sons  of  Troy 

And  Trojan  dames  may  bum  it  on  the  pyre.  «« 

But  if  I  take  his  life,  and  Phosbus  crown 

My  combat  with  that  glory,  I  will  strip 

His  armor  off  and  carry  it  away 

To  hallowed  Ilium,  there  to  hang  it  high 

Within  the  temple  of  the  archer-god  ■■• 

Apollo  ;  but  his  body  I  will  send 

Back  to  the  wcU-oared  ships,  that  on  the  beach 

The  long-haired  Greeks  may  hold  his  funeral  rites, 

And  rear  his  tomb  by  the  wide  Hellespont. 

And  ihen,  in  time  to  come,  shall  some  one  say,    "i 

Sailing  in  his  good  ship  the  dark-blue  deep, 

'  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  one  who  died 

Long  since,  and  whom,  though  fighting  gallantly. 

Illustrious  Hector  slew.'     So  shall  he  say 

Hereafter,  and  my  fame  shall  never  die."  »• 
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He  spake  ;  but  utter  silence  held  them  all,  — 
Ashamed  to  shun  the  encounter,  yet  afraid 
To  meet  it,  —  till  at  length,  with  heavy  heart, 
Rose  Menelaus  from  his  seat,  and  thus 
Bespake  the  army  with  reproachful  words :—      b» 

"  O  boastful  ones,  no  longer  to  be  called 
Greek  warriors,  but  Greek  women  !  a  disgrace 
Grievous  beyond  all  others  will  be  ours. 
If  none  be  found  in  all  the  Achaian  host 
To  meet  this  Hector.     May  you,  every  one,  <it 

There  where  ye  now  are  sitting,  turn  to  earth 
And  water,  craven  as  ye  are,  and  lost 
To  sense  of  glory  !     I  will  arm  myself 
For  this  encounter.     With  the  immortal  gods 
Alone  it  rests  to  give  the  victory."  m 

He  spake,  and  put  his  glorious  armor  on. 
Then,  Menelaus,  had  the  Trojan's  hand 
Ended  thy  life,  for  he  was  mightier  far 
Than  thou,  had  not  the  Achaian  kings  at  once 
Uprisen  to  hold  thee  back,  while  Atreus'  son,        <« 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  took  thy  hand 
In  his,  and  made  thee  listen  while  he  spake  r  — 

"  Sure,  noble  Menelaus,  thou  art  mad. 
Such  frenzied  daring  suits  not  with  the  time. 
Restrain  thyself,  though  thou  hast  cause  for  wrath ; 
Nor  in  thy  pride  of  courage  meet  in  arms  ■«« 

One  so  much  mightier,  —  Hector,  Priam's  son, 
^Vhom  every  other  chief  regards  with  fear, 
Whom  even  Achilles,  braver  far  than  thou, 
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Dreads  to  encounter  in  the  glorious  fight  nc 

Withdraw,  then,  to  thy  comrades,  and  sit  down. 
The  Greeks  will  send  some  other  champion  fotth 
Against  him  ;  and  though  fearless,  and  athirst 
For  combat,  he,  I  deem,  will  gladly  bend 
His  weary  knees  to  rest  should  he  escape  iss 

From  thai  fierce  conflict  in  the  lists  alive." 

With  words  like  these  the  Grecian  hero  changed 
The  purpose  of  his  brother,  who  obeyed 
The  prudent  counsel ;  and  with  great  delight 
The  attendants  stripped  the  armor  from  his  breast 
Then  Nestor  rose  amid  the  Greeks  and  said  : —  iti 

"  Ye  gods  !  a  great  calamity  hath  fallen 
Upon  Achaia.     How  the  aged  chief 
Peleus,  the  illustrious  counsellor  and  sage. 
Who  rules  the  Myrmidons,  will  now  lament !  —    ■« 
He  who  once  gladly  in  his  palace-home 
Inquired  of  me  the  race  and  pedigree 
Of  the  Greek  warriors.     Were  he  but  to  know 
That  all  of  ihem  are  basely  cowering  now 
In  Hector's  presence,  how  would  he  uplift  .» 

His  hands  and  pray  the  gods  ihat  from  his  limbs 
The  parted  soul  might  pass  to  the  abode 
Of  Pluto  !     Would  to  Father  Jupiter 
And  Pallas  and  Apollo  that  again 
I  were  as  young  as  when  the  Pyliati  host  m 

And  the  Arcadians,  mighty  with  the  spear, 
Fought  on  the  banks  of  rapid  Celadon 
And  near  to  Phxa  and  lardat 
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There  godlike  Ereuthalion  stood  among 

Our  foremost  foes,  and  on  his  shoulders  bore       ■*• 

The  armor  of  King  Areithoiis,  — 

The  noble  Areithous,  whom  men 

And  graceful  women  called  the  Mace-bearer ; 

For  not  with  bow  he  fought,  nor  ponderous  lance. 

But  broke  the  phalanxes  with  iron  mace.  tn 

Lycurgus  slew  him,  but  by  stratagem. 

And  not  by  slrenglh  ;  he  from  a  narrow  way, 

Where  was  no  room  to  wield  the  iron  mace. 

Through  Areithoiis  thrust  the  spear  :  he  fell 

Backward ;  the  victor  took  his  arms,  which  Mars  ■?• 

The  war-god  gave,  and  which  in  after-time 

Lycurgus  wore  on  many  a  battle-field. 

And  when  within  his  palace  he  grew  old, 

He  gave  them  to  be  worn  by  one  he  loved,  — 

To  Ereuthalion,  who  attended  him  ■« 

In  battle,  and  who,  wearing  them,  defied 

The  bravest  of  our  host     All  trembled  ;  all 

Held  back  in  fear,  nor  dared  encounter  him. 

But  mc  a  daring  trust  in  my  own  strength 

Impelled  to  meet  him.     I  was  youngest  then        •« 

Of  ail  the  chiefs ;  I  fought,  and  Pallas  gave 

The  victory  over  him,  and  thus  I  slew 

The  hugest  and  most  strong  of  men  ;  he  lay 

Extended  in  vast  bulk  upon  the  ground. 

Would  I  were  young  as  then,  my  frame  unworn    »=j 

By  years  !  and  Hector  of  the  beamy  helm 

Should  meet  an  adversary  soon  ;  but  now 
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No  one  of  al!  the  chieftains  here,  renowned 

To  be  the  bravest  of  the  Achaian  race, 

Hastens  to  meet  in  arms  the  Trojan  chief."  •» 

Thus  with  upbraiding  words  the  old  man  spake  ; 
And  straight  arose  nine  warriors  from  their  seats. 
The  first  was  Agamemnon,  king  of  men; 
The  second,  brave  TydJdes  Diomed  ; 
And  then  the  chieftains  Ajax,  bold  and  strong ;   *i 
And  then  Idomeneus,  with  whom  arose 
Merioncs,  his  armor-bearer,  great 
As  Mars  himself  in  battle.     After  them, 
Eurypylus,  Evfemon's  valiant  son. 
And  Thoas,  offspring  of  Andnemon,  rose,  » 

And  the  divine  Ulysses,  —  claiming  all 
To  encounter  noble  Hector  in  the  lists. 
But  then  spake  Nestor  the  Gercnian  knight :  — 

"  Now  let  us  cast  the  tot  for  all,  and  see 
To  whom  it  falls ;  for  greatly  will  he  aid  ■» 

The  nobly-armed  Achaians,  and  as  great 
Will  be  his  share  of  honor  should  he  come 
Alive  from  the  hard  trial  of  the  fight." 

Then  each  one  marked  his  lot,  and  all  were  cast 
Into  the  helm  of  Agamemnon,  son  ■» 

Of  Atreus.     All  the  people  lifted  up 
Their  hands  in  prayer  to  the  ever-living  gods. 
And  turned  their  eyes  to  ihc  broad  heaven,  and  said  : 

"  Grant,  Father  Jove,  that  Ajax,  or  the  son 
Of  Tydeus,  or  the  monarch  who  bears  rule  •« 

In  rich  Myccna;  may  obtain  the  lot. ' 
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Such  was  their  prayer,  while  the  Gerenian  knight, 

Old  Nestor,  shook  the  Iota  ;  and  from  the  helm 

Leaped  forth  the  lot  of  Ajax,  as  they  wished. 

A  herald  took  it,  and  from  right  to  left  •« 

Bore  it  through  all  the  assembly,  showing  it 

To  all  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks.     No  one 

Knew  it,  and  all  disclaimed  iL     When  at  last, 

Carried  through  all  the  multitude,  it  came 

To  Ajax  the  renowned,  who  had  inscribed  hs 

And  laid  it  in  the  helmet,  he  stretched  forth 

His  hand,  while  at  his  side  the  herald  stood, 

And  took  and  looked  upon  it,  knew  his  sign, 

And  gloried  as  he  looked,  and  cast  it  down 

Upon  the  ground  before  his  feet,  and  said  :  —     •» 

"  O  friends !  the  lot  is  mine,  and  I  rejoice 
Heartily,  for  I  think  to  overcome 
The  noble  Hector.     Now,  while  I  put  on 
My  armor  for  the  fight,  pray  ye  to  Jove, 
The  mighty  son  of  Saturn,  silently,  »m 

Unheard  by  them  of  Troy,  or  else  aloud. 
Since  we  fear  no  one.     None  by  strength  of  arm 
Shall  vanquish  me,  or  find  me  inexpert 
In  battle,  nor  was  I  to  that  degree 
Ill-trained  in  Salamis,  where  I  was  bom."  >to 

He  spake  ;  and  they  to  Saturn's  monarch-son 
Prayed,  looking  up  to  the  broad  heaven,  and  said: — 

"  O  Father  Jove  !  most  miglity,  most  august  I 
Who  rulest  from  the  Idaian  mount,  vouchsafe 
That  Ajax  bear  away  the  victory  ■.! 
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And  everlasting  honor ;  but  if  thou 
Dost  cherish  Hector  and  protect  his  life, 
Give  equal  strength  to  both,  and  equal  fame,* 

Such  were  their  words,  while  Ajax  armed  himself 
In  glittering  brass  ;  and,  when  about  his  limbs     f 
The  mail  was  buckled,  forward  rushed  the  chlefl 
As  moves  the  mighty  Mars  to  war  among 
The  heroes  whom  the  son  of  Saturn  sends 
To  struggle  on  the  field  in  murderous  strife, 
So  the  great  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  « 

With  a  grim  smile  came  forward,  and  with  strides 
Firm-set  and  long,  and  shook  his  ponderous  spear. 
The  Greeks  exulted  at  the  sight ;  dismay 
Seized  every  Trojan  ;  even  Hector's  heart 
Quailed  in  his  bosom  ;  yet  he  might  not  now        *j 
\\'ithdraw  through  fear,  nor  seek  to  hide  among 
The  tlirong  of  people,  since  himself  had  given 
The  challenge.     Ajax,  drawing  near,  upheld 
A  buckler  like  a  rampart,  bright  with  brass, 
And  strong  with  ox-hides  seven.    The  cunning  hand 
Of  Tychius,  skilled  beyond  all  other  men  * 

In  leather-work,  had  wrought  it  at  his  home 
In  Hyla.     He  for  Ajax  framed  the  shield 
With  liidts  of  pampered  bullocks  in  seven  folds, 
And  an  eighth  fold  of  brass,  —  the  outside  fold.    •9» 
This  'I'clamonian  Ajax  held  before 
His  breast,  as   he   approached,   and  threatening 

"  Now  shalt  thou,  Hector,  singly  matched  with  me, 
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Learn  by  what  chiefs  the  Achaian  host  is  led 
Besides  Achilles,  mighty  though  he  be  >« 

To  break  through  squadrons,  and  of  lion-heart 
Still  in  the  beaked  ships  in  which  he  crossed 
The  sea  he  cherishes  his  wrath  against 
The  shepherd  of  the  people,  —  Atreus'  son. 
But  we  have  those  that  dare  defy  thee  yet,  jb- 

And  they  are  many.     Let  the  fight  begin." 

Then  answered  Hector  of  the  plumed  helm  :  — 
"  O  high-born  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
And  prince  among  thy  people,  think  thou  not 
To  treat  me  like  a  stripling  weak  ol  arm,  m 

Or  woman  all  untrained  to  tasks  of  war. 
I  know  what  battles  are  and  bloody  frays. 
And  how  to  shift  to  right  and  left  the  shield 
Of  seasoned  hide,  and,  unfatigued,  maintain 
The  combat ;  how  on  foot  to  charge  the  foe         31= 
With  steps  that  move  to  martial  airs,  and  how 
To  leap  into  the  chariot  and  pursue 
TTie  war  with  rushing  steeds.     Yet  not  by  stealth 
Seek  I  to  smite  thee,  valiant  as  thou  art, 
But  in  fair  open  battle,  if  I  may."  :i>i 

He  spake,  and,  brandishing  his  ponderous  lance. 
Hurled  it ;  and  on  the  outer  plate  of  brass. 
Which  covered  the  seven  bullock-hides,  it  struck 
The  shield  of  Ajax.    Through  the  brass  and  through 
Six  folds  of  hides  the  irresistible  spear  w 

Cut  its  swift  way,  and  at  the  seventh  was  stopped. 
Then  higb-bom  Ajax  cast  his  massive  spear 
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In  turn,  and  drove  it  through  the  fair,  round  sbieM 
Of  Priam's  son.     Through  that  bright  buckler  went 
The  rapid  weapon,  pierced  the  well-wrought  mail,  j^ 
And  tore  the  linen  tunic  at  the  flank. 
But  Hector  stooped  and  thus  avoided  death. 
They  took  their  spears  again,  and,  coming  close, 
Like  lions  in  their  hunger,  or  wild  boars 
Of  fearful  strength,  joined  battle.     Priam's  son     u* 
Sent  his  spear  forward,  striking  in  the  midst 
1'he  shield  of  Ajax,  but  it  broke  not  through 
The  brass ;  the  metal  turned  the  weapon's  point. 
While  Ajax,  springing  onward,  smote  the  shield 
Of  Hector,  drave  his  weapon  through,  and  checked 
His  enemy's  swift  advance,  and  wounded  him      » 
Upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  black  blood  flowed. 
Yet  not  for  this  did  plumed  Hector  cease 
From  combat,  but  went  back,  and,  lifting  up 
A  huge,  black,  craggy  stone  [hat  near  him  lay,     »*» 
Flung  il  with  force  against  the  middle  boss 
Of  the  broad  sevenfold  shield  that  Ajax  bore. 
The  brass  rang  with  the  blow.     Then  Ajax  raised 
A  heavier  stone,  and  whirled  it,  putting  forth 
His  arm's  immeasurable  strength  ;  it  brake  ju 

Through  Hector's  shield  as  if  a  millstone's  we^ht 
Had  fallen.     His  knees  gave  way ;  he  fell  to  earth 
Headlong  ;  yet  still  he  kept  his  shield.     At  once 
Apollo  raised  him  up  ;  and  now  with  swords. 
Encountering  hand  to  hand,  ihcy  both  had  flown    jj> 
To  wound  each  other,  if  the  heralds  sent 
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As  messengers  from  Jupiter  and  men 
Had  not  approached,  —  Idseus  from  the  side 
Of  Troy,  Talthybius  from  the  Grecian  host, — 
Wise  ancients  both.    Betwixt  the  twain  iheyheld  ss 
Their  sceptres,  and  the  sage  Idxus  spake  :  — 

"  Cease  to  contend,  dear  sons,  in  deadly  fray ; 
Ye  both  are  loved  by  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
And  both  are  great  in  war,  as  all  men  know. 
The  night  is  come  ;  be  then  the  night  obeyed."    1" 

And  Telamonian  Ajax  answered  thus  ;  — 
"  Id^eus,  first  let  Hector  speak  of  this. 
For  he  it  was  who  challenged  to  the  field 
The  bravest  of  the  Grecian  host,  and  I 
Shall  willingly  obey  if  he  obeys."  w 

To  him  in  turn  the  plum&d  Hector  said  :  — 
"  Ajax,  although  God  gave  thee  bulk  and  strength 
And  prudence,  and  in  maslery  of  the  spear 
Thou  dost  excel  the  other  Greeks,  yet  now 
Pause  we  from  battle  and  the  rivalry  jw 

Of  prowess  for  this  day.     Another  time 
We  haply  may  renew  the  fight  till  fate 
Shall  part  us  and  bestow  the  victory 
On  one  of  us.     But  now  the  night  is  here. 
And  it  is  good  to  obey  the  night,  that  thou  j7j 

Mayst  gladden  at  the  fleet  the  Greeks  and  all 
Thy  friends  and  comrades,  and  that  I  in  turn 
May  give  the  Trojan  men  and  long-robed  dames, 
In  the  great  city  where  King  Priam  reigns, 
Cause  to  rejoice,  —  the  dames  who  pray  for  me,  jsj 
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Thronging  the  hallowed  temple.     Let  ua  now 
Each  with  the  other  leave  some  noble  gift, 
That  all  men,  Greek  or  Trojan,  thus  may  say : 
'They  fought  indeed  in  bitterness  ofheart, 
But  they  were  reconciled,  and  parted  friends."*     a 

He  spake,  and  gave  a  silver-studded  sword 
And  scabbard  with  its  fair  embroidered  belt ; 
And  Ajax  gave  a  girdle  brightly  dyed 
With  purple.     Then  they  both  departed,  —  one 
To  join  the  Grecian  host,  and  one  to  meet  »» 

The  Trojan  people,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
Hector  alive,  unwounded,  and  now  safe 
From  the  great  might  and  irresistible  ami 
Of  Ajax.     Straightway  to  the  town  they  led 
Him  forwhose  life  they  scarce  had  dared  to  hope,  jb 
And  Ajax  also  by  the  wetlarmed  Greeks, 
Exulting  in  his  feats  of  arms,  was  brought 
To  noble  Agamemnon.     When  the  chiefs 
Were  in  his  tents,  the  monarch  sacrificed 
A  bullock  of  five  summers  to  the  son  «« 

Of  Saturn,  sovereign  Jupiter.     They  flayed 
The  carcass,  dressed  it,  carved  away  the  limbs, 
Divided  into  smaller  parts  the  flesh. 
Fixed  them  on  spits,  and  roasted  Ihem  with  care, 
And  drew  them  from  the  fire.     And  when  the  task 
W.is  finished,  and  the  banquet  ail  prepared,  ** 

They  feasted,  and  there  was  no  guest  who  larked 
His  equal  part  in  that  rupa^t.     The  son 
Of  Atreus.  Agamemnon,  brave,  and  lord 
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Of  wide  dominions,  gave  the  chine  entire  ti<> 

To  Ajax  as  his  due.     Now  when  the  calls 
Of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased,  the  aged  chief 
Nestor,  whose  words  had  ever  seemed  most  wise, 
Opened  the  council  with  this  prudent  speech  :  — 

"  Atrides,  and  ye  other  chiefs  of  Greece  I  «j 

Full  many  a  long-haired  warrior  of  our  host 
Hath  penshed.     Cruel  Mars  hath  spilt  their  blood 
Beside  Scamander's  gentle  stream  ;  their  souls 
Have  gone  to  Hades.    Give  thou,  then,  command. 
That  all  the  Greeks  to-morrow  pause  from  war,    «■ 
And  come  together  at  the  early  dawn. 
And  bring  the  dead  in  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
And  oxen,  and  consume  them  near  our  fleet 
With  fire,  that  we,  when  we  return  from  war, 
May  carry  to  our  native  land  the  bones,  wi 

And  give  them  to  the  children  of  the  slain. 
And  then  will  we  go  forth  and  heap  from  earth, 
Upon  the  plain,  a  common  tomb  for  all 
Around  the  funeral  pile,  and  build  high  towers 
Wiih  speed  beside  it,  which  shall  be  alike  m 

A  bulwark  for  our  navy  and  our  host. 
And  let  the  entrance  be  a  massive  gate. 
Through  which  shall  pass  an  ample  chariot-way. 
And  in  a  circle  on  its  outer  edge 
Sink  we  a  trench  so  deep  that  neither  steeds         m 
Nor  men  may  pass,  if  these  proud  Trojans  yet 
Should,  in  the  coming  batdcs,  press  us  sore." 

He  spake  ;  the  princes  alt  approved  his  words. 
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Meanwhile,  beside  the  lofty  citadel 

or  Ilium  and  at  Priam's  palace-gates  «*• 

In  turbulence  and  fear  the  Trojans  held 

A  council,  and  the  wise  Antenor  spake  :  — 

"  Hearken,  ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  allies, 
To  what  my  sober  judgment  bids  me  speak. 
Send  we  the  Argive  Helen  back  with  all  uj 

Her  treasures ;  let  the  sons  of  Atretis  lead 
The  dame  away  ;  for  now  we  wage  the  war 
After  our  faith  is  broken,  and  I  deem 
We  cannot  prosper  till  we  make  amends." 

He  spake,  and  sat  him  down.     The  noble  chief 
Paris,  the  fair-haired  Helen's  husband,  rose  «■ 

To  answer  him,  and  spake  this  winged  speech  :  — 

"  Thy  words,  Antenor,  please  me  not.    Thy  skill 
Could  offer  better  counsels.     If  those  words 
Were  gravely  meant,  the  gods  have  made  thee  mad. 
But  let  me  here,  amid  these  knights  of  Troy,         «« 
Speak  openly  my  mind.     Give  up  my  wife 
I  never  will  ;  but  all  the  wealth  I  brought 
With  her  from  Argos  I  most  willingly 
Restore,  with  added  treasures  of  my  own."  it- 

He  said,  and  took  his  seat,  and  in  the  midst 
Dardanian  Priam  rose,  a  counsellor 
Of  godlike  wisdom,,and  thus  sagely  spake:  — 

"  Hear  me,  ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  allies  I 
I  speak  the  thought  that  rises  in  my  breast  tsi 

Take  now,  as  ye  are  wont,  your  evening  meat 
And  set  a  watch  and  keep  upon  your  guard  j 
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But  let  Idxus  to  the  hollow  ships 

Repair  at  morning,  and  to  Atreus'  sons  — 

To  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  king —  «« 

Make  known  what  Paris,  author  of  this  strife. 

Proposes,  and  with  fairly  ordered  speech 

Ask  further  if  they  will  consent  to  pause 

From  cruel  battle  till  we  bum  the  dead : 

Then  be  the  war  renewed  till  fate  shall  part  «s 

The  hosts  and  give  to  oiie  the  victory." 

He  spake.     The  assembly  listened  and  obeyed  ; 
All  through  the  camp  in  groups  ihey  took  their  meal. 
But  with  the  morn  Idreus  visiied 
The  hollow  ships,  and  found  the  Achaian  chiefs,  *> 
Followers  of  Mars,  in  council  near  the  prow 
Of  Agamemnon's  bark  ;  and,  standing  there, 
The  loud-voiced  herald  spake  his  message  thus  :  — 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  other  chiefs 
Of  all  the  tribes  of  Greece,  I  come  to  you  « 

From  Priam  and  the  eminent  men  of  Troy, 
To  say,  if  it  be  pleasing  to  your  ears. 
What  Alexander,  author  of  the  war, 
Proposes.     All  the  wealth  which  in  his  ships 
He  brought  lo  Troy — would  he  had  perished  first  !— 
He  will,  wiih  added  treasures  of  his  own,  «• 

Freely  restore  ;  but  her  who  was  the  wife 
Of  gallant  Menelaus  he  denies 
To  render  back,  though  all  who  dwell  in  Troy 
Join  to  demand  it     I  am  furthermore  im 

Bidden  to  ask  if  you  consent  to  pause 
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From  cruel  battle  till  we  burn  our  dead  : 
Then  be  the  war  renewed  till  fate  shall  part 
The  hosts  and  give  to  one  the  victory," 

He  spake ;  and  all  were  silent  for  a  space.        ;» 
Then  spake  at  length  the  valiant  Diomed  :—, 

"  Let  none  consent  to  take  the  Trojan's  goods, 
Nor  even  Helen  ;  for  a  child  may  see 
The  utter  ruin  hanging  over  Troy." 

He  spake.  The  admiring  Greeks  confirmed  with 
shouts  7>s 

The  words  of  Diomed  the  knight,  and  thus 
King  Agamemnon  to  Ida^us  said  :  — 

"  Idajus,  thou  thyself  hast  heard  the  Greeks 
Pronounce  their  answer.     What  to  them  seems  good 
Pleases  me  also.     For  the  slain,  I  give  !><> 

Consent  to  burn  them  ;  to  the  dead  we  bear 
No  hatred  ;  when  they  fall  the  rite  of  fire 
Should  soon  be  paid.     Let  Juno's  husband,  Jove 
The  Thunderer,  bear  witness  to  our  truce." 

The  monarch  spake,  and  raised  to  all  the  gods  sii 
His  sceptre,  while  Ida;us  took  his  way 
To'hallowed  Ilium.     There  in  council  sat 
Trojans  and  Dardans,  waiting  his  return. 
He  came,  and  standing  in  the  midst  declared 
His  message.    Then  they  all  uent  forth  in  haste,  5» 
Some  to  collect  the  slain  and  some  to  fell 
Trees  in  the  forest    From  their  well-benched  ships 
The  Achaians  also  issued,  some  to  bring 
The  dead  together,  some  to  gather  wood. 
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Now  from  the  smooth  deep  ocean-slream  the  sun 
Began  to  chmb  the  heavens,  and  with  new  raya    s^ 
Smote  the  surrounding  fields.     The  Trojans  met, 
But  found  it  hard  to  know  their  dead  again. 
They  washed  away  the  clotted  blood,  and  laid  — 
Shedding  hot  tears  —  the  bodies  on  the  cars.       s»> 
And  since  the  mighty  Priam's  word  forbade 
All  wailing,  silently  they  bore  away 
Their  slaughtered  friends,  and  heaped  them  on  the 

pyre 
With  aching  hearts,  and,  when  they  had  consumed 
The  dead  with  fire,  returned  to  hallowed  Troy,     to 
The  nobly-armed  Achaians  also  heaped 
Their  slaughtered  warriors  on  the  funeral  pile 
With  aching  hearts  ;  and  when  they  had  consumed 
Their  dead  with  fire  they  sought  their  hollow  ships. 

And  ere  the  morning  came,  while  earth  was  gray 
With  twilight,  by  the  funeral  pile  arose  »■ 

A  chosen  band  of  Greeks,  who,  going  forth. 
Heaped  round  it  from  the  earth  a  common  tomb 
For  all,  and  built  a  wall  and  lofty  towers 
Near  it,  —  a  bulwark  for  the  fleet  and  host.  su 

And  'n  the  wall  they  fitted  massive  gates, 
Through  which  there  passed  an  ample  chariot-way  ; 
And  on  lis  outer  edge  they  sank  a  trench,  — 
Broad,  deep,  —  and  planted  it  with  pointed  stakes. 
So  labored  through  the  night  the  long-haired  Greeks. 

The  gods  who  sat  beside  the  Thunderer  Jove   ut 
Admired  the  mighty  labor  of  the  Greeks  ; 
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But  Neptune,  he  who  shakes  the  earth,  began  r  — 

"  O  Father  Jove,  henceforth  will  any  one 
Of  mortal  men  consult  the  immortal  gods  ?  sa 

Seest  thou  nothow  the  long-haired  Greeks  havereared 
A  wall  before  their  navy,  and  have  drawn 
A  trench  around  it,  yet  have  brought  the  gods 
No  liberal  hecatombs  ?    Now  wiii  the  ff  me 
Of  this  their  work  go  forth  wherever  shines  jw 

Hie  light  of  day,  and  men  will  quite  foi^et 
The  wall  which  once  we  built  with  toiling  hands  — 
Phcebus  Apollo  and  myself — around 
The  city  of  renowned  Laomedon." 

And  cloud -compelling  Jove  in  wrath  replied  :  — 
"Earth-shaking  power!    what  words  are   these? 
Some  god  »• 

or  meaner  rank  and  feebler  arm  than  thou 
Might  haply  dread  theworkthe  Greeks  have  planned. 
But  as  for  thee,  thy  glory  shall  be  known 
Wherever  shines  the  day  ;  and  when  at  last  !» 

The  c.ested  Greeks,  departing  in  their  ships. 
Shall  seek  their  native  coasts,  do  thou  o'erthrow 
The  wall  they  built,  and  sink  it  in  the  deep. 
And  cover  the  great  shore  again  with  sand. 
Thus  shall  their  bulwark  vanish  from  the  plain."  sn 

So  talked  they  with  each  other  while  the  sun 
Was  setting.     But  the  Achaians  now  had  brought 
Their  labors  to  an  end  ;  they  slew  their  steers 
Beside  the  tents  and  sh.ared  the  evening  meal, 
While  many  ships  had  come  to  land  with  store     s* 
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Of  wine  from  Lemnos,  which  Euneus  sent,  — 
Euneus  whom  Hypsipyle  brought  forth 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  the  people.     These 
Brought  wine,  a  thousand  measures,  as  a  gift 
To  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  king,  m 

The  sons  of  Atreus.     But  the  long-haired  Greeks 
Bought  for  themselves  their  wines ;  some  gave  their 

brass. 
And  others  shining  steel ;  some  bought  with  .hides, 
And  some  with  steers,  and  some  with  slaves,  and  thus 
Prepared  an  ample  banquet.     Through  the  night  y 
Feasted  the  tong-batred  Greeks.     The  Trojan  host 
And  their  auxiliar  warriors  banqueted 
Within  the  city-walls.     Through  all  that  night 
The  Great  Disposer,  Jove,  portended  woe 
To  both  with  fearful  thunderings.    All  were  pale  m 
With  terror ;  from  their  beakers  all  poured  wine 
Upon  the  ground,  and  no  man  dared  to  drink 
Who  had  not  paid  to  Saturn's  mighty  son 
The  due  libation.    Then  they  laid  them  down 
To  rest,  and  so  received  the  balm  of  sleep.  &>> 
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NOW  morn  in  saffron  robes  had  shed  her  light 
O'er  all  the  earth,  when  Jove  the  Thunderer 
Summoned  the  gods  to  council  on  the  heights 
Of  many-peaked  Olympus.     He  addressed 
The  assembly,  and  all  listened  as  he  spake  :  —       s 

"  Hear,  all  ye  gods  and  all  ye  goddesses  1 
While  I  declare  the  thought  within  my  breast. 
Let  none  of  either  sex  presume  to  break 
The  law  I  give,  but  cheerfully  obey. 
That  my  design  may  sooner  be  fulfilled.  » 

Whoever,  stealing  from  (he  rest,  shall  seek 
To  aid  the  Grecian  cause,  or  that  of  Troy, 
Back  to  Olympus,  scourged  and  in  disgrace. 
Shall  he  be  brought,  or  I  will  seize  and  hurl 
The  offender  down  to  rayless  Tartarus,  x 

Deep,  deep  in  the  great  gulf  below  (he  earth, 
AVith  iron  gates  and  threshold  forged  of  brass, 
As  far  beneath  the  shades  as  earth  from  heaven. 
Then  shall  he  learn  how  greatly  I  surpass 
All  other  gods  in  power.     Try  if  ye  will,  •» 

Ye  gods,  that  all  may  know  :  suspend  from  heaven 
A  golden  chain  ;  let  all  the  immortal  host 
Cling  to  it  from  below  :  ye  could  not  draw, 
Strive  as  ye  might,  the  all-disposing  Jove 
From  heaven  to  earth.     And  yet,  if  I  should  choose 
To  draw  it  upward  to  me,  I  should  lift,  •« 
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With  it  and  you,  the  earth  itself  and  sea 
Together,  and  I  then  would  bind  the  chain 
Around  the  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount, 
And  they  should  hang  aloft.     So  far  my  power     r 
Surpasses  all  the  power  of  gods  and  men." 

He  spake  ;  and  all  the  great  assembly,  hushed 
In  silence,  wondered  at  his  threatening  words. 
Until  at  length  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  said  :  — 

"  Our  Father,  son  of  Saturn,  mightiest  is 

Among  the  potentates,  we  know  thy  power 
Is  not  to  be  withstood,  yet  are  we  moved 
With  pity  for  the  warlike  Greeks,  who  bear 
An  evil  fate  and  waste  away  in  war. 
If  such  be  thy  command,  we  shall  refrain  4= 

From  mingling  in  the  combat,  yet  will  aid 
The  Greeks  with  counsel  which  may  be  their  guide. 
Lest  by  thy  wrath  they  perish  utterly." 

The  Cloud-compeller  Jove  replied,  and  smiled;  — 
"  Tritonia,  daughter  dear,  be  comforted.  « 

I  spake  not  In  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
And  I  have  naught  but  kind  intents  for  thee. 

He  spake,  and  to  his  chariot  yoked  the  steeds, 
Fleet,  brazen- footed,  and  with  flowing  manes 
Of  gold,  and  put  his  golden  armor  on,  v 

And  took  the  golden  scourge,  divinely  wTought, 
And,  mounting,  touched  the  coursers  with  the  lash 
To  urge  them  onward.     Not  unwillingly 
Flew  they  between  the  eartli  and  starry  heaven, 
Until  be  came  to  Ida,  moist  with  springs  a 
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And  nurse  of  savage  beasts,  and  to  the  height 
Of  Gargarus,  where  lay  his  sacred  field. 
And  where  his  fragrant  altar  fumed.     He  checked 
Their  course,  and  there  the  Father  of  the  gods 
And  men  released  them  from  the  yoke  andcaused  <• 
A  cloud  to  gather  round  them.    ITien  he  sat, 
Exulting  in  the  fulness  of  his  might, 
Upon  the  summit,  whence  his  eye  beheld 
The  towers  of  Ilium  and  the  ships  of  Greece. 
Now  in  their  tents  the  long-haired  Greeks  had 

shared  t 

A  hasty  meal,  and  girded  on  their  arms. 
The  Trojans,  also,  in  their  city  armed 
Themselves  for  war,  as  eager  for  the  fight, 
Though  fewer ;  for  a  hard  necessity 
Forced  them  to  combat  for  their  little  ones  t 

And  wives.     They  set  the  city-portals  wide, 
And  forth  the  people  issued,  foot  and  horse 
Tc^elher,  and  a  mighty  din  arose. 
And  now,  when  host  met  host,  their  shields  and 

spears 
Were  mingled  in  disorder  ;  men  of  might  n 

Encountered,  cased  in  mail,  and  bucklers  clashed 
Their  bosses  ;  loud  the  clamor  :  cries  of  pain 
And  boastful  shouts  arose  from  those  who  fell 
And  those  who  slew,  and  earth  was  drenched  with 

blood. 
\\'hile  yet 't  was  morning,  and  the  holy  light      » 
Of  day  grew  bright,  the  men  of  both  the  hosts 
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Were  snkten  and  were  slain  ;  but  when  the  sun 
Stood  high  in  middle  heaven,  the  All-Father  took 
His  golden  scales,  and  in  them  laid  the  fates  n 

\Vhich  bring  the  sleep  of  death,  —  the  fale  of  those 
Who  tamed  the  Trojan  steeds,  and  those  who  warred 
For  Greece  in  brazen  armor.     By  the  midst 
He  held  the  balance,  and,  behold,  the  fate 
Of  Greece  in  that  day's  fight  sank  down  until        » 
It  touched  the  nourishing  earth,  while  that  of  Troy 
Rose  and  flew  upward  toward  the  spacious  heaven. 
With  that  the  Godhead  thundered  terribly 
From  Ida's  height,  and  sent  his  lightnings  down 
Among  the  Achaian  army.     They  beheld 
In  mule  amazement  and  grew  pale  wilh  fear.  n 

Then  neither  dared  Idomeneus  remain. 
Nor  Agamemnon,  on  the  ground,  nor  stayed 
The  chieftains  Ajax,  ministers  of  Mars. 
Gerenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks, 
Alot>e  was  left  behind,  and  he  remained  ■>> 

Unwillingly.     A  steed  of  those  that  drew 
His  car  was  sorely  wounded  by  a  shaft 
Which  Alexander,  fair-haired  Helen's  spouse. 
Sent  from  his  bow.     It  pierced  the  forehead  where 
The  mane  begins,  and  where  a  wound  is  death.    ■« 
The  arrow  pierced  him  to  the  brain  ;  he  reared 
And  whirled  in  torture  with  the  wound,  and  scared 
His  fellow-coursers.     While  the  aged  man 
Hastened  to  sever  with  his  sword  the  thongs 
That  bound  him  to  the  car,  the  rapid  steeds         •« 
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Of  Hector  bore  their  valiant  master  on 
With  the  pursuing  crowd.    The  aged  chief 

Had  perished  then,  if  gallant  Diomed 

Had  not  perceived  his  plight     He  lifted  up 

His  voice,  and,  shouting  to  Ulysses,  said  :  —        •■* 

"High-bom  Ulysses,  man  of  subtle,  shifts, 
Son  of  Laertes,  whither  dost  thou  flee  \ 
Why  like  a  coward  turn  thy  back  ?     Beware, 
Lest  there  some  weapon  smite  thee.   Stay  and  guard 
This  aged  warrior  from  his  furious  foe."  n> 

So  spake  he  ;  but  the  much-enduring  man, 
Ulysses,  heard  not  the  reproof,  and  passed 
Rapidly  toward  the  hollow  ships  of  Greece, 
Tydides,  single-handed,  made  his  way 
Among  the  foremost  warriors,  till  he  stood  i-s 

Before  the  horses  of  the  aged  son 
Of  Neleus,  and  in  wingM  accents  said  :  — 

"  The  younger  warriors  press  thee  sore,  old  chief  I 
Thy  strength  gives  way  ;  the  weariness  of  age 
Is  on  thee  ;  Ihy  attendant  is  not  strong  ;  ■»> 

Thy  steeds  are  slow.    Mount,  then,  my  car,  and  see 
What  Trojan  horses  are  ;  how  rapidly 
They  turn  to  right  and  left,  and  chase  and  flee. 
I  took  them  from  the  terror  of  the  field, 
.(Tineas,     To  our  servants  leave  thine  own,  iz 

While  we  wiili  these  assault  the  Trojan  knights, 
And  leach  even  Hector  that  the  spear  I  wield 
Can  make  as  furious  havoc  as  his  own." 

He  spake  ;  and  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight, 
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Complied.     The  two  attendants,  valiant  men,  —  i*. 

Sthenelus  and  the  good  Eurymedon,  — 

Took  charge  of  Nestor's  steeds.     The  chieftains 

climbed 
The  car  of  Diomed,  and  Nestor  took 
Into  his  hand  the  embroidered  reins  and  lashed 
The  horses  with  the  scourge.     They  quickly  came 
To  Hector.    As  the  Trojan  hastened  on,  ■•* 

The  son  of  Tydeus  hurled  a  spear ;  it  missed, 
But  spared  not  Eniopeus,  him  who  held 
The  reins,  the  hero's  charioteer,  and  son 
Of  brave  Thebceus.     In  the  breast  between  "s" 

The  paps  it  smote  him  ;  from  the  car  he  fe!l, 
And  the  swift  horses  started  back;  his  soul 
And  strength  passed  from  him.     Hector  bitterly 
Grieved  for  his  death,  yet  left  him  where  he  fell. 
And  sought  another  fitting  charioteer,  ■» 

Nor  had  the  fiery  coursers  long  to  wait 
A  guide,  for  valiant  Archeptolemus, 
The  son  of  Iphitus,  was  near  at  hand. 
And  him  he  caused  to  mount  the  chariot  drawn 
By  his  fleet  steeds,  and  gave  his  hand  the  reins.    ■« 
Then  great  had  been  the  slaughter  ;  fearful  deeds 
Had  then  been  done  ;  Ihe  Trojans  had  been  scared 
Into  their  town  like  lambs  into  the  fold,  — 
Had  not  the  Father  of  the  immortal  gods 
And  mortal  men  beheld,  and  from  on  high  »r 

Terribly  thundered,  sending  to  the  earth 
A  bolt  of  fire.     He  flung  it  down  before 
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The  car  of  Diomed  ;  and  fiercely  glared 
The  blazing  sulphur  ;  both  the  frightened  steeds 
Cowered  trembling  by  the  chariot      Nestor's  hand 
Let  fall  the  embroidered  reins  ;  his  spirit  sank      n» 
With  fear,  and  thus  he  said  to  Diomed  ;  — 

"  Tydides,  turn  thy  firm-paced  steeds,  and  flee. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  victory  from  Jove 
Attends  thee  not  ?     To-day  doth  Saturn's  son      m 
Award  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  chief. 
Hereafter  he  will  make  it  ours,  if  such 
Be  his  good  pleasure.  ..<N6  man»  jj^ough  he  be 
The  mightiest  among  men,  can  thwart  the  will 
Of  Jupiter,  with  whom  abides  all  power."  «8o 

The  great  in  battle,  Diomed,  replied  :  — 
**  Truly,  O  ancient  man,  thou  speakest  well  ; 
But  this  it  is  that  grieves  me  to  the  heart,  — 
That  Hector  to  the  Trojan  host  will  say, 
*  I  put  to  flight  Tydides,  and  he  sought  185 

Shelter  among  his  ships.'     Thus  will  he  boast 
Hereafter  ;  may  earth  open  then  for  me  !  " 

And  Nestor,  the  Gercnian  knight,  rejoined  :  — 
"  What,  son  of  warlike  Tydeus,  hast  thou  said  ? 
Though  Hector  call  thee  faint  of  heart  and  weak,  «9o 
The  Trojans  and  Dardanians,  and  the  wives 
Of  the  stout-hearted  Trojans  armed  with  shields, 
Whose  husbands  in  their  youthful  prime  thy  hand 
Hath  laid  in  dust,  will  not  believe  his  words." 

Thus  having  said,  he  turned  the  firm-paced  steeds 
Rearward,  and  mingled  with  the  flying  crowd.       i9t 
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And  now  the  Trojans  and  their  leader  gave 
A  mighty  cry,  and  poured  on  them  a  storm 
Of  deadly  darts,  and  crested  Hector  raised 
His  thundering  voice  and  shouted  after  them  :  —  » 

"  O  son  of  Tydeus !  the  swift-riding  Greeks 
Have  honored  thee  beyond  all  other  men, 
At  banquets,  with  high  place  and  delicate  meats 
And  flowing  cups.     They  will  despise  thee  now, 
For  thou  art  like  a  woman.     Timorous  girl  I        ».( 
Take  thyself  hence,  and  never  think  that  I 
Shall  yield  to  thee,  that  thou   mayst  climb  our 

towers 
And  bear  away  our  women  in  thy  ships ; 
For  I  shall  give  thee  first  the  doom  of  death." 

He  spake  ;  and  Diomed,  in  doubtful  mood,      im 
Questioned  his  spirit  whether  he  should  turn 
His  steeds   and  fight   with   Hector.     Thrice  the 

thought 
Arose  within  his  mind,  and  thrice  on  high 
Uttered  the  alt-forecasling  Jupiter 
His  thunder  from  the  Idican  mount,  a  sign  .ir 

Of  victory  changing  to  the  Trojan  side. 
Then  Hector  to  the  Trojans  called  aloud  :  — 

"  Trojans  and  Lycians  all,  and  ye  who  close 
in  deadly  fight,  the  sons  of  Dardanus  I 
Acquit  yourselves  like  men,  my  friends  ;  recall     « 
Vour  fiery  valor  now,  for  I  perceive 
The  son  of  Saturn  doth  award  to  me 
Yicloiy  and  vast  renown,  and  to  ihe  Greeks 
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Destruction.     Fools  !  who  built  this  slender  wall 
Which  we  contemn,  which  cannot  stand  before     139 
The  strength  I  bring  ;  our  steeds  can  oyerleap 
The  trench  they  digged.     When  I  shall  reach  their 

fleet, 
Remember  the  consuming  power  of  fire. 
That  I  may  give  their  vessels  to  the  flames, 
And  hew  the  Achaians  down  beside  their  prows,  m 
While  they  are  wrapped  in  the  bewildering  smoke." 

He  spake  ;  and  then  he  cheered  his  coursers 
thus  ;  — 
"  Xanthus,  Podargus,  Lampus  nobly  bred, 
And  ^thon,  now  repay  the  generous  care. 
The  pleasant  grain  which  my  Andromache,  m. 

Daughter  of  great  Eetion,  largely  gives. 
She  mingles  wine  that  ye  may  drink  at  will 
Ere  yet  she  ministers  to  me,  who  boast 
To  be  her  youthful  husband.     Let  us  now 
Pursue  wiih  fiery  haste,  that  we  may  seize  »> 

The  shield  of  Nestor,  the  great  fame  of  which 
Has  reached  to  heaven,  —  an  orb  of  massive  gold 
Even  to  the  handles.     Let  us  from  the  limbs 
Of  Diomcd,  the  tamer  of  fleet  steeds, 
Strip  otf  the  glorious  mail  that  Vulcan  forged  :      m; 
This  done,  our  hope  may  be  that  all  the  Greeks 
Will  climb  their  galleys  and  depart  to-night." 

So  boasted  he  ;  but  queenly  Juno's  ire 
Was  kindled,  and  she  shuddered  on  her  throne 
Till  great  Olympus  trembled.     Thus  she  spake     *» 
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To  Neptune,  mighty  ruler  of  the  deep .  — 

"  Eaith-shaker  I  thou  who  rulest  far  and  wide ! 
Is  there  no  pity  for  ihe  perishing  Greeks 
Within  that  breast  of  thine  ?    They  bring  to  thee 
At  Helicfe  and  jt^gs  costly  gifts  .a 

And  many,  wherefore  thy  desire  should  be 
That  they  may  win  the  victory.     If  the  gods 
Who  favor  the  Achaians  should  combine 
To  drive  the  Trojans  back,  and  hold  in  check 
High-thundering  Jupiter,  the  God  would  sit  *. 

In  sullen  grief  on  Ida's  lop  alone." 

Earth-shaking  Neptune  answered  in  disdain  :  — 
"  O  Juno,  rash  in  speech  !  what  words  are  these  ? 
Think  not  that  I  can  wish  to  join  the  gods 
In  conflict  with  the  monarch  Juptter,  a6s 

TTie  son  of  Saturn,  mightier  than  we  all." 

So  held  they  colloquy.     Meanwhile  the  space 
Betwixt  the  galleys  and  the  trench  and  wall 
Was  crowded  close  with  steeds  and  shielded  men  ; 
For  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  terrible  »?• 

As  Mars  the  lightning-footed,  drave  them  on 
Before  him.     Jove  decreed  him  such  renown. 
And  now  would  he  have  given  that  noble  fleet 
To  the  consuming  flame,  if  Juno,  queen 
Of  heaven,  had  not  beheld,  and  moved  (he  heart  ns 
Of  Agamemnon  to  exhort  the  Greeks 
That  they  should  turn  and  combat.     With  quick 

steps 
He  passed  beside  the  fleet,  among  the  tents, 
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Bearing  in  his  strong  hand  his  purple  robe. 
And  climbed   the  huge  black  galley  which  had 
brought  ^ 

Ulysses  to  the  war,  —  for  in  the  midst 
It  lay,  and  thence  the  king  might  send  his  voice 
To  either  side,  as  far  as  to  the  tents 
Of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  who  had  moored 
Their  galleys  at  the  dilfeTent  extremes  * 

Of  the  long  camp,  confiding  in  their  might 
Of  arm  and  their  own  valor.     Thence  he  called, 
With  loud,  clear  utterance,  to  the  Achaian  host :  — 

"  O  (Ireeks  !  shame  on  ye  1  cravens  who  excel 
In  form  alone  !     Where  now  are  all  the  boasts      ■» 
Of  your  invincible  valor,  —  the  vain  words 
Ye  uttered  pompously  when  at  the  feast 
111  Lcmnos  sitting  ye  devoured  the  flesh 
Of  honitd  beeves,  and  dranlt  from  bowls  of  wine. 
Flower-crowned,  and   bragged    tliat   each   of  you 
would  he  ■» 

A  match  for  fivescore  Trojans,  or  for  twice 
rivescore  ?     And  now  we  all  are  not  a  match 
For  Hutlor  singly,  who  will  give  our  fleet 
Hoon  to  consuming  flames.     O  Father  Jove, 
Was  ever  mighty  monarch  visited  »» 

By  ihcc  with  such  affliition,  or  so  robbed 
Of  liigh  renown  !     And  j-et  in  my  good  ship, 
Hotnid  to  this  luckless  coast,  I  never  passed 
By  tliy  fair  altars  that  I  (lid  not  burn 
The  fat  and  thighs  of  oxon,  with  a  prayer  w 
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That  I  might  sack  the  well-defended  Troy. 
Now  be  at  least  one  wish  of  mine  fulfilled,  — 
That  we  may  yet  escape  and  gel  us  hence  ; 
Nor  let  the  Trojans  thus  destroy  the  Greeks." 

He  spake,  and  wept  The  All-Father,  pitying  him, 
Consented  that  his  people  should  escape  i" 

The  threatened  ruin.     Instantly  he  sent 
His  eagle,  bird  of  surest  augury, 
Which,  bearing  in  his  talons  a  young  fawn, 
The  offspring  of  a  nimble-footed  roe,  w 

Dropped  it  at  the  fair  altar  where  the  Greeks 
Paid  sacrifice  to  Panomphcean  Jove. 

And  Ihey,  when  they  beheld,  and  knew  that  Jove 
Had  sent  the  bird,  took  courage,  rallying, 
And  rushed  against  the  Trojans.    Then  no  chief  v 
Of  all  the  Greeks —  though  many  they — could  boast 
That  he  before  Tydides  urged  his  steeds 
To  sudden  speed  and  drave  them  o'er  the  trench, 
And  mingled  in  the  combat.     First  of  all 
He  struck  down  Agelaus,  Phradmon's  son,  m 

Armed  as  he  was,  who  turned  his  car  to  fly, 
And  as  he  turned,  Tydides  with  his  spear 
Transfixed  his  back  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
And  drave  the  weapon  through  his  breast.     He  fell 
To  earth,  his  armor  clasHing  with  his  fall.  «* 

Then  Agamemnon  followed,  and  with  him 
His  brother  Menelaus  ;  after  these 
The  chieftains  Ajax,  fearful  in  their  strength  ; 
Idomeneus,  and  he  who  bore  his  arms,  — 
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Meriones,  like  Mars  in  battle-field  ;  m 

Eurypylus,  Eva;mon's  glorious  son  ; 
And  ninlhly  Teucer  came,  who  bent  his  bow 
Beneath  the  shield  of  Ajax  Telaraon,  — 
For  Ajax  moved  his  shield  from  side  to  side, 
And  thence  the  archer  looked  abroad,  and  aimed  »• 
His  arrows  thence.     Whoever  in  the  throng 
Was  struck  fell  lifeless.    Teucer  all  the  while, 
As  hides  a  child  behind  his  mother's  robe. 
Sheltered  himself  by  Ajax,  whose  great  shield 
Concealed  the  chief  from  sight.      What  Trojan  fiist 
Did  faithful  Teucer  slay?    Orsilochus,  y 

D^tor,  and  Ophelestes,  Ormenus, 
Chromius,  and  Lycophontes  nobly  bom, 
And  Hamopaon,  PolyKmon's  son, 
And  Melantppus,  —  one  by  one  the  shafts  is" 

Of  Teucer  stretched  them  on  their  mother  earth. 
Then  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  rejoiced 
As  he  beheld  him,  with  his  sturdy  bow, 
Breaking  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Troy  ; 
And  came,  and,  standing  near,  bespake  him  thus;  — 
"  Beloved  Teucer  !  son  of  Telamon,  .  » 

Prince  of  the  people  !  ever  be  thy  shafts 
Aimed  thus,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  light  and  pride 
Of  Greece,  and  of  thy  father  Telamon, 
Who  reared  thee  from  a  little  child  with  care        )«• 
In  his  own  halls,  though  spurious  was  thy  birth. 
Go  on  to  do  him  honor,  though  he  now 
Be  far  away.     And  here  1  say  to  thee,  — 
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And  I  will  keep  my  word,  —  if  Jupiter 

The  ^gis-bearer  and  Minerva  deign  ji* 

To  let  me  level  the  strong  walls  of  Troy, 

To  thee  will  I  assign  the  noblest  prize 

After  my  own,  —  a  tripod,  or  two  steeds 

And  chariot,  or  a  wife  to  share  thy  bed." 

And  thus  the  blameless  Teucer  made  reply  :  —  v 
"  Why,  glorious  son  of  Atreus,  wouldst  thou  thus 
Admonish  me,  while  yet  I  do  my  best. 
And  pause  not  In  the  combat  ?    From  the  time 
When  we  began  to  drive  the  enemy  back 
To  Ilium,  I  have  smitten  and  have  slain  ns 

Their  warriors  with  my  bow.  Eight  barbfed  shafts 
I  sent,  and  each  has  pierced  some  warlike  youth  ; 
But  tJiis  fierce  wolfdog  have  I  failed  to  strike." 

He  spake,  and  sent  another  arrow  forth 
At  Hector  with  an  eager  aim.      It  missed  jk 

Its  mark,  but  struck  Gorgythion  down,  the  brave 
And  blameless  son  of  Priam  ;  through  his  breast 
The  arrow  went.     Fair  Castianira  brought 
The  warrior  forth,  —  a  dame  from  ^feyma. 
Beautiful  as  a  goddess.     As  within  « 

A  garden  droops  a  poppy  to  the  ground. 
Bowed  by  its  weight  and  by  the  rains  of  spring, 
So  drooped  his  head  within  the  heaiy  casque. 

And  then  did  Teucer  send  another  shaft 
At  Hector,  eager  still  to  smite.     It  missed  ■» 

Its  aim  again,  for  Phtcbus  turned  aside 
The  arrow,  but  it  struck  the  charioteer 
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Of  Hector,  Archeptolemus  the  brave, 
When  rushing  to  the  fight,  aod  pierced  his  breast 
Close  to  the  nipple  ;  from  the  car  he  fell,  w 

The  swift  steeds  started  back,  and  from  his  limbs 
The  life  and  strength  departed.     A  deep  grief 
For  his  slain  charioteer  came  darkly  o'er 
The  mind  of  Hector,  yet,  though  sorrowing, 
He  left  him  where  he  fell,  and  straightway  called  w 
Cebriones,  his  brother,  who  was  near. 
To  mount  and  take  the  reins.     Cebriones 
Heard  and  obeyed.    Then  from  the  shining  car 
Leaped  Hector  with  a  mighty  cry,  and  seized 
A  ponderous  stone,  and,  bent  to  crush  him,  ran   *i 
At  Teucer,  who  had  from  his  quiver  drawn 
One  of  his  sharpest  arrows,  placing  it 
Upon  the  bowstring.     As  he  drew  the  bow, 
The  strong-armed  Hector  hurled  the  jagged  stone. 
And  smote  him  near  the  shoulder,  where  the  neck 
And  breast  are  sundered  by  the  collar-bone,  —    «■ 
A  fatal  spot.     The  bowstring  brake  ;  the  arm 
Fell  nen-eless  ;  on  his  knees  the  archer  sank, 
And  dropped  the  bow.     Then  did  not  Ajax  leave 
His  fallen  brother  to  the  foe,  but  walked  «i 

Around  him,  sheltering  him  beneath  his  shield. 
Till  two  dear  friends  of  his  —  Meneslheus,  son 
Of  Echius,  and  .Alaslnr  nobly  born  — 
Appro:tclied,  and  took  him  up  and  carried  him, 
Heavily  p;maninf;,  to  the  hollow  ships.  pt 

Then  did  Olympian  Jove  again  inspire 
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The  Trojan  host  with  valor,  and  they  drave 

The  Achaians  backward  to  the  yawning  treacb. 

Then  Hector  came,  with  fi'.jj  in  his  eyes, 

Among  the  foremost  warriors.     As  a  hound,        «i 

Sure  of  his  own  swift  feet,  attacks  behind 

The  lion  or  wild  boar,  and  tears  bis  flank. 

Yet  warily  observes  him  as  he  turns. 

So  Hector  followed  close  the  long-haired  Greeks, 

And  ever  slew  the  hindmost  as  they  fled.  a° 

Yet  now,  when  they  in  flight  had  crossed  again 

The  trench  and  palisades,  and  many  a  one 

Had  died  by  Trojan  hands,  they  made  a  halt 

Before  their  ships,  and  bade  each  oiher  stand. 

And  lifted  up  their  hands  and  prayed  aloud  i» 

To  all  the  gods  ;  while  Hector,  ui^ng  on 

His   long-maned  steeds,  and  with  stem  eyes  that 

seemed 
The  eyes  of  Gorgon  or  of  murderous  Mars, 
Hither  and  thither  swept  across  the  field, 

The  white^armed  Juno  saw,  and,  sorrowing,      «• 
Addressed  Minerva  with  these  wingfed  words  :  — 

"  Ah  me !  thou  daughter  of  the  God  who  bears 
The  ^egis,  shall  we  not  descend  to  aid 
The  perishing  Greeks  in  their  extremity  ? 
A  cruel  doom  is  theirs,  to  fall,  destroyed  tn 

By  one  man's  rage,  — the  terrible  assault 
Of  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  who  has  made 
Insufferable  havoc  in  the  field." 

And  thus  in  turn  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  spake;  — 
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"  That  warrior  long  eie  this  had  lost  his  life,        45^ 
Slain  by  the  Greeks  on  his  paternal  soil, 
But  that  my  father's  mind  is  warped  by  wrath. 
Unjust  to  me  and  harsh,  he  thwarts  my  aims, 
Forgetting  all  I  did  for  Hercules, 
His  son,  —  how  often,  when  Eurystheus  set  4ss 

A  task  too  hard  for  him,  I  saved  his  life. 
To  heaven  he  raised  his  eyes  and  wept,  and  Jove 
Despatched  me  instantly  to  succor  him. 
And  yet  if  I,  in  my  forecasting  mind, 
Had  known  all  this  when  he  was  bid  to  bring      4fc 
From  strong-walled  Erebus  the  dog  of  hell. 
He  had  not  safely  crossed  the  gulf  of  Styx. 
But  now  Jove  hates  me  ;  now  he  grants  the  wish 
Of  Thetis,  who  hath  kissed  his  knees  and  touched 
His  beard  caressingly,  and  prayed  that  he  465 

Would  crown  the  overthrower  of  walled  towns, 
Achilles,  with  great  honor.     Well,  the  time 
Will  come  when  he  shall  call  me  yet  again 
His  dear  Minerva.     Hasten  now  to  yoke 
P'or  us  thy  firm-paced  steeds,  while  in  the  halls     470 
Ofx^i^is-bearing  Jupiter  I  brace 
My  armor  on  for  war,  —  and  I  shall  see 
If  Hector  of  the  beamy  helm,  the  son 
Of  Priam,  will  rejoice  when  we  appear 
Upon  the  field  again.     Assuredly  475 

The  men  of  Troy  shall  die,  to  feast  the  birds 
Of  prey  and  dogs  beside  the  (Grecian  fleet." 
She  ended,  and  the  white-armed  deity 
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J  lino  obeyed  her.    Juno  the  august, 

The  mighty  Saturn's  daughter,  hastily  *« 

Caparisoned  the  golden-bitted  steeds. 

Meanwhile,  Minerva  on  the  palace-floor 

Of  Jupiter  let  drop  the  gorgeous  robe 

Of  many  hues,  which  her  own  hands  had  wrought, 

And,  putting  on  the  Cloud-compeller's  mail,         •»  • 

Stood  armed  for  cruel  war.    And  then  she  climbed 

The  glorious  car,  and  took  in  hand  the  spear  — 

Huge,  heavy,  strong  —  with  which  she  overthrows 

The  serried  phalanxes  of  valiant  men 

Whene'er  this  daughter  of  the  Almighty  One         w 

Is  angered.    Juno  bore  the  lash,  and  urged 

The  coursers  to  their  speed.     The  gates  of  heaven 

Opened  before  them  of  their  own  accord,  — 

Gates  guariletl  by  the  Hours,  on  whom  the  care 

Of  the  great  heaven  and  of  Olympus  rests,  «5 

To  open  or  to  close  the  wall  of  cloud. 

Through  these  they  guided  their  impatient  steeds. 

From  Ida  Jupiter  beheld,  in  wrath, 
And  summoned  Iris  of  ihe  golden  wings, 
And  bade  her  do  this  errand  ; "  Speed  ihee  hence,  »• 
Fleet  Iiis  !  turn  them  back  ;  allow  them  not 
Thus  to  defy  me  :  it  is  not  for  them 
To  eng.ige  with  me  in  war.     I  give  my  word,  — 
Nor  shall  it  lack  fulfilment,  —  I  will  make 
The  swift  steeds  lame  that  draw  their  car,  and  hurl 
The  riders  down,  and  dash  the  car  itself  »* 

To  fragments.     Ten  long  years  shall  wear  away 
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"  That  warrior  long  eie  this  had  lost  his  life,        w 
Slain  by  the  Greeks  on  his  paternal  soil, 
But  that  my  father's  mind  is  warped  by  wrath. 
Unjust  to  me  and  harsh,  he  thwarts  my  aims. 
Forgetting  all  I  did  for  Hercules, 
His  son,  —  how  often,  when  Eurystheus  set  4s 

A  task  loo  hard  for  him,  I  saved  his  life. 
To  heaven  he  raised  his  eyes  and  wept,  and  Jove 
Despatched  me  instantly  to  succor  him. 
And  yet  if  I,  in  my  forecasting  mind, 
Had  known  all  this  when  he  was  bid  to  bring       •»> 
From  strong-walled  Erebus  the  dog  of  hell. 
He  had  not  safely  crossed  the  gulf  of  Styx. 
But  now  Jove  hates  me  j  now  he  grants  the  wish 
Of  Thetis,  who  hath  kissed  his  knees  and  touched 
His  beard  caressingly,  and  prayed  thai  he  «a 

Would  crown  the  overthrower  of  walled  towns, 
Achilles,  with  great  honor.     Well,  the  time 
Will  come  when  he  shall  call  me  yet  again 
His  dear  Minerva.     Hasten  now  to  yoke 
For  us  thy  firm-paced  steeds,  while  in  the  halls     m 
Of  Kgis-bearing  Jupiter  I  brace 
My  armor  on  for  war,  —  and  I  shall  see 
If  Hfctor  of  the  beamy  helm,  the  son 
Of  i'riam,  will  rejoice  when  we  appear 
Upon  the  field  again.     Assuredly  '  *n 

The  men  of  Troy  shall  die,  to  feast  the  birds 
Of  prey  and  dogs  beside  the  Grecian  fleet." 
She  ended,  and  the  white-armed  deity 
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J  jno  obeyed  her.    Juno  the  august, 

The  mighty  Saturn's  daughter,  hastily  4*1 

Caparisoned  the  golden-bitted  steeds. 

Meanwhile,  Minerva  on  the  palace-floor 

Of  Jupiter  let  drop  the  gorgeous  robe 

Of  many  hues,  which  her  own  hands  had  wrought, 

And,  putting  on  the  Cloud-compeller's  mail,         -m  • 

Stood  armed  for  cruel  war.     And  then  she  climbed 

The  glorious  car,  and  took  in  hand  the  spear  — 

Huge,  heavy,  strong —  with  which  she  overthrows 

The  serried  phalanxes  of  valiant  men 

Whene'er  this  daughter  of  the  Almighty  One        «° 

Is  angered.    Juno  bore  the  lash,  and  urged 

The  coursers  to  their  speed.     The  gates  of  heaven 

Opened  before  them  of  their  own  accord,  — 

Gates  guarded  by  the  Hours,  on  whom  the  care 

Of  the  great  heaven  and  of  Olympus  rests,  w 

To  open  or  to  close  the  wall  of  cloud. 

Through  these  they  guided  their  impatient  steeds. 

From  Ida  Jupiter  beheld,  in  wrath, 
And  summoned  Iris  of  the  golden  wings. 
And  bade  her  do  this  errand  : "  Speed  thee  hence,  *» 
Fleet  Iris  !  turn  them  back  ;  allow  them  not 
Thus  to  defy  me  :  it  is  not  for  them 
To  engage  with  me  in  war.     I  give  my  word,  — 
Nor  shall  it  lack  fulfilment,  —  I  will  make 
The  swift  steeds  lame  that  draw  their  car,  and  hurl 
The  riders  down,  and  dash  the  car  itself  so« 

To  fragments.     Ten  long  years  shall  wear  away 
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Before  they  cease  to  suffer  from  the  woands 

Made  by  the  thunderbolt     Minerva  thus 

May  learn  the  fate  of  those  who  strive  with  Jove,  s*'- 

With  Juno  I  am  less  displeased,  for  she 

Is  ever  bent  to  thwart  my  purposes." 

He  spake  ;  and  Iris,  with  the  tempest*s  speed 
•  Departing,  bore  the  message  from  the  heights 
Of  Ida  to  the  great  Olympus,  where,  5*5 

Among  the  foremost  passes  of  the  mount, 
All  seamed  with  hollow  vales,  she  met  and  stayed 
The  pair,  delivering  thus  the  word  of  Jove  :  — 

"  Now  whither  haste  ye  ?    What  strange  madness 
fires 
Your  breasts  ?    The  son  of  Saturn  suffers  not       s» 
That  ye  befriend  the  Greeks.     He  threatens  thus,  — 
And  will  fulfil  his  threat,  —  that  he  will  make 
The  coursers  lame  that  draw  your  car,  and  hurl 
The  riders  down,  and  dash  the  car  itself 
To  fragments,  and  that  ten  long  years  must  pass  s»i 
Ere  ye  shall  cease  to  suffer  from  the  wounds 
Made  by  the  thunderbolt.     So  shalt  thou  learn, 
O  Pallas !  what  it  is  to  strive  with  Jove. 
With  Juno  is  he  less  displeased,  for  she 
Is  ever  bent  to  thwart  his  purposes  ;  59» 

But  thou,  he  says,  art  guilty  above  all, 
And  shameless  as  a  hound,  if  thou  dare  lift 
Thy  massive  spear  against  thy  father  Jove." 

So  spake  fleet-footed  Iris,  and  withdrew ; 
And  thus  again  to  Pallas  Juno  said  :  —  s» 
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"Child  of  the  -^gis-bearer  I  let  us  strive 
With  Jove  no  longer  for  the  sake  of  men, 
But  let  one  perish  and  another  live, 
As  chance  may  rule  the  hour,  and  let  the  God, 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind,  mete  out  540 

To  Greeks  and  Trojans  their  just  destiny." 

She  spake,  and  turned  the  firm-paced  coursers 
back. 
The  coursers  with  fair-flowing  manes.     The  Hours 
Unyoked  them,  bound  them  to  the  ambrosial  stalls, 
And  leaned  against  the  shining  walls  the  car ;       54s 
While  Juno  and  Minerva  went  among 
The  other  deities  and  took  their  place 
Upon  their  golden  seats,  though  sad  at  heart. 
Then  with  his  steeds,  and  in  his  bright-wheeled  car, 
Came  Jove  from  Ida  to  the  dwelling-place  5«o 

Of  gods  upon  Olympus.     There  did  he 
AVho  shakes  the  islands  loose  the  steeds  iind  bring 
The  chariot  to  its  place,  and  o*er  it  spread 
Its  covering  of  lawn.     The  Thunderer 
Seated  himself  upon  his  golden  throne,  sss 

The  great  Olympus  trembling  as  he  stepped  ; 
While  Juno  and  Minerva  sat  apart 
Together,  nor  saluted  him,  nor  asked 
Of  aught ;   but  he  perceived  their  thoughts   and 
said  :  — 

"  Juno  and  Pallas  I  why  so  sad  ?     Not  long      s6o 
Ye  toiled  in  glorious  battle  to  destroy 
The  Trojans,  whom  ye  hold  in  bitter  hate  : 
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This  strength  of  mine,  and  this  invincible  ami 
Not  all  the  gods  upon  the  Olympian  mount 
Can  (urn  to  flight,  while  your  fair  limbs  were  seized 
With  irembhng  ere  ye  entered  on  the  shock  ^ 

And  havoc  of  the  war.     Now  let  me  say  — 
And  well  the  event  would  have  fulfilled  my  words  — 
That,  smitten  with  the  thunder  from  my  hand. 
Your  chariots  never  would  have  brought  you  back  sn 
To  this  Olympus  and  the  abode  of  gods." 

He  spake  ;  while  Pallas  and  the  queen  of  heaven 
Repined  with  close-pressed  lips,  and  in  their  hearts 
Devised  new  mischiefs  for  the  Trojan  race. 
Silent  Minerva  sat,  nor  dared  express  s?s 

The  anger  that  she  bore  her  father  Jove ; 
But  Juno  could  not  curb  her  wrath,  and  spake  :  — 

"  What  words,  austere  Saturnius,  hast  thou  said  ? 
Thou  art,  we  know,  invincible  in  might ; 
Vet  must  we  sorrow  for  the  heroic  Greeks,  *» 

Who,  by  a  cruel  fale,  are  perishing. 
We  stand  aloof  from  war,  if  thou  require  ; 
Yet  would  we  counsel  the  Achaian  host. 
Lest  by  thy  wrath  ihey  perish  utterly." 

And  then  the  Cloud-compeller,  answering,  said  :  — 
"  O  Juno,  large-eyed  and  august,  if  thou  jse 

Look  forth  to-morrow,  ihou  shalt  tlten  behold 
The  all-powerful  son  of  Saturn  laying  waste 
With  greater  havoc  still  the  mighty  host 
Of  warlike  Greeks.     For  Hector,  great  in  war,      a>« 
Shall  pause  not  from  the  conflict,  till  he  rouse 
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The  swift-paced  son  of  Peleus  at  the  ships, 
IVhen,  pent  in  narrow  space,  the  armies  fight 
For  slain  Patroclus  :  such  the  will  of  fate. 
As  for  thyself,  I  Utile  heed  thy  rage  :  sn 

Not  even  shouldst  thou  wander  to  the  realm 
Where  earth  and  ocean  end,  where  Saturn  sits 
Beside  lapetus,  and  neither  light 
Of  overgoing  suns  nor  breath  of  wind 
Refreshes  them,  but  gulfs  of  Tartarus  «» 

Surround  them,  —  shouldst  thou  even  thither  bend 
Thy  way,  I  shall  not  heed  thy  rage,  who  art 
Beyond  all  others  shamelessly  perverse." 

He  ceased  ;  but  white-arraed  Juno  answered  not. 
And  now  into  the  sea  the  sun's  bright  light  ws 

Went  down,  and  o'er  the  foodful  earth  was  drawn 
Night's  shadow.     Most  unwillingly  the  sons 
Of  Troy  beheld  the  sunset.     To  the  Greeks 
Eagerly  wished  the  welcome  darkness  came. 

Then  from  the  fleet  illustrious  Hector  led         «« 
The  Trojans,  and  beside  the  eddying  stream, 
I.T  a  clear  space  uncumbered  by  the  slain, 
Held  council.     There,  alighting  from  their  cars, 
They  listened  to  the  words  that  Hector  spake,  — 
Hector,  beloved  of  Jove.     He  held  a  spear,  e.j 

In  length  eleven  cubits,  with  a  blade 
Of  glittering  brass,  bound  with  a  ring  of  gold. 
On  this  he  leaned,  and  spake  these  wingW  words ;  — 

"  Hear  me,  ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  allies. 
But  now  1  thought  that,  having  first  destroyed      «» 
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The  Achaian  host  and  fleet,  we  should  return 
This  night  to  wind-swept  Ilium.  To  their  aid 
The  darkness  comes,  and  saves  the  Greeks,  and 

saves 
Their  galleys  ranged  along  the  ocean-side. 
Obey  we,  then,  the  dark-browed  night ;  prepare   «^ 
Our  meal ;  unyoke  the  steeds  with  flowing  manes, 
And  set  their  food  before  them.     Bring  at  once 
Oxen  and  fatlings  of  the  flock  from  town, 
And  from  your  dwellings  bread  and  pleasant  wine. 
And  let  us  gather  store  of  wood,  to  feed  t^ 

A  multitude  of  blazing  fires  all  night. 
Till  Morning,  daughter  of  the  Dawn,  appear,  — 
Fires  that  shall  light  the  sky,  lest  in  the  hours 
Of  darkness  with  their  ships  the  long-haired  Greeks 
Attempt  escape  across  the  mighty  deep.  6a$ 

And,  that  they  may  not  climb  their  decks  unharmed. 
Let  every  foe  man  bear  a  wound  to  cure 
At  home,  —  an  arrow- wound  or  gash  of  spear. 
Given  as  he  leaps  on  board.     So  other  foes 
Shall  dread  a  conflict  with  the  knights  of  Troy.    <^a 
And  let  the  heralds,  dear  to  Jove,  command 
That  all  grown  youths  and  hoary-headed  men 
Keep  watch  about  the  city  in  the  towers 
Built  by  the  gods  ;  and  let  the  feebler  sex 
Kindle  large  fires  upon  their  hearths  at  home  ;     u» 
And  let  the  guard  be  strengthened,  lest  the  foe 
Should  steal  into  the  city  while  its  sons 
Are  all  abroad.     Thus  let  it  be  till  morn. 
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Brave  Trojans  !     I  but  speak  of  what  the  time 

Requires,  and  on  the  morrow  I  shall  speak  65. 

Of  what  the  Trojan  knights  have  then  to  do. 

My  prayer  to  Jove  and  to  the  other  gods, 

And  my  hope  is,  that  I  may  drive  away 

These  curs,  brought  hither  by  an  evil  fate 

In  their  black  ships.     All  night  will  we  keep  watch, 

And,  arming,  with  the  early  morn  renew  656 

The  desperate  conflict  at  the  hollow  ships. 

Then  shall  I  see  if  valiant  Diomed 

Tydides  has  the  power  to  make  me  leave 

The  Grecian  galleys  for  the  city-walls,  «o 

Or  whether  I  shall  slay  him  with  my  spear 

And  take  his  bloody  spoils.     To-morrow's  sun 

Will  make  his  valor  known,  if  he  withstand 

The  assault  of  this  my  weapon.     Yet  I  think 

The  sunrise  will  behold  him  slain  among 

The  first,  with  many  comrades  lying  round. 

Would  that  I  knew  myself  as  certainly 

Secure  from  death  and  the  decays  of  age, 

And  to  be  held  in  honor  like  the  gods 

Apollo  and  Minerva,  as  I  know  67* 

This  day  will  bring  misfortune  to  the  Greeks  I " 

So  Hector  spake,  and  all  the  Trojan  host 
Applauded  ;  from  the  yoke  forthwith  they  loosed 
The  sweaty  steeds,  and  bound  them  to  the  cars 
With  halters  ;  to  the  town  they  sent  in  haste         67s 
For  oxen  and  the  fatlings  of  the  flock. 
And  to  their  homes  for  bread  and  pleasant  wine, 
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And  gathered  fuel  in  large  store.     The  winds 
Bore  up  the  fragrant  fumes  from  earth  to  heaven. 

So,  high  in  hope,  they  sat  the  whole  night  through 
In  warlike  lines,  and  many  watch-fires  blazed.  .     "■ 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  look  brightly  forth 
Round  the  clear-shining  moon-^vhile  not  a  breeze 
Stirs  in  the  depths  of  air,  and'all  the  stars 
Are  seen,  and  gladness  fills  the  shepherd's  heart,^ 
So  many  fires  in  sight  of  Ilium  blazed, 
Lit  by  the  sons  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  eddying  Xanthus  :  on  the  plain  there  shone 
A  thousand  ;  fifty  warriors  by  each  fire 
Sat  in  its  light     Their  steeds  beside  the  cars  —  *>■ 
Champing  their  oats  and  their  white  barley  —  stood, 
And  waited  for  the  golden  morn  to  rise. 
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THE  Trojans  thus  kept  watch  ;  while  through 
the  night 
The  power  of  Flight,  companion  of  cold  Fear, 
Wrought  on  the  Greeks,  and  all  their  bravest  men 
Were  bowed  beneath  a  sorrow  hard  to  bear. 
As  whun  two  winds  upturn  the  fishy  deep,  —  i 

The  north  uiiid  and  tlic  west,  that  suddenly 
Blow  from  the  Thracian  coast ;  the  black  waves  rise 
At  once,  and  fling  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  — 
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Thus  were  the  Achaians  troubled  in  their  hearts. 

Atrides,  deeply  grieving,  walked  the  camp,         '■> 
And  bade  the  clear-voiced  heralds  call  by  name 
To  council  all  the  chiefs,  but  not  aloud. 
The  king  himself  among  the  foremost  gave 
The  summons.     Sadly  that  assembly  took 
Their  seats  ;  and  Agamemnon  in  the  midst  ■; 

Rose,  shedding  tears,  —  as  down  a  lofty  rock, 
Darkening  its  face,  a  fountain's  waters  flow,  — 
And,  deeply  sighing,  thus  addressed  the  Greeks  : — 

"O  friends!  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeksl 
Saturnian  Jove  hath  in  an  evil  snare  » 

Most  cruelly  entangled  me.     He  gave 
His  promise  once  thai  I  should  overthrow 
This  strong-walled  Ilium,  and  return  ;  but  now 
He  meditates  a  fraud,  and  sends  me  back 
To  Argos  without  glory,  and  with  loss  y 

Of  many  warriors.     Thus  doth  it  seem  good 
Doubtless  to  Jove  Almighty,  who  hath  cast 
The  towers  of  many  a  city  down  to  earth. 
And  will  cast  others  down,  —  his  might  excels 
All  other  might.     But  let  us  now  obey,  v 

As  I  shall  counsel  you,  and  in  our  ships 
Haste  to  our  own  dear  country  ;  for  I  see 
That  Troy  with  Its  broad  streets  can  ne'er  be  ours." 

He  spake  ;  and  all  were  .silent     Silent  long 
Remained  the  sorrow-stricken  sons  of  Greece,       h 
Till  Diomed,  the  brave  in  battle,  spake  ;  — 

"  First  of  the  chiefs  I  speak,  to  disapprove, 
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Alrides,  thy  rash  purpose  :  *t  is  my  right 

In  council ;  nor,  O  king,  be  thou  displeased. 

Thou  first  among  the  Greeks  hast  taunted  me       m 

With  lack  of  valor,  calling  me  unapt 

For  war  and  weak  of  arm.     The  young  and  old 

Have  heard  the  taunt.     One  of  two  gifts  the  son 

Of  wily  Saturn  hath  bestowed  on  thee  : 

High  rank  and  rule  o*er  all  the  rest  he  gave,  4s 

But  gave  thee  not  the  nobler  quality 

Of  fortitude.     Dost  thou  then  truly  deem 

The  Greeks  unapt  for  war  and  weak  of  arm, 

As  thou  hast  said  ?     Thou  longest  to  return  : 

Go,  then  ;  the  way  is  open  ;  by  the  sea  90 

The  barks  that  brought  thee  from  Mycenae  lie, 

A  numerous  fleet.     Yet  others  will  remain  — 

Long-haired  Achaians  —  till  we  overthrow 

The  city.     Should  they  also  pine  for  home, 

Then  let  them  flee,  with  all  their  ships  ;  while  I    s$ 

With  Sthenelus  fight  on  until  we  make 

An  end  of  Troy,  —  for  with  the  gods  we  came." 

He  spake.    The  Greeks  applauded  ;  all  admired 
The  words  of  the  horse-tamer  Diomed. 
Nestor  the  knight  tlien  rose,  and  thus  he  spake  : — 

"O  son  of  Tydeus,  eminently  brave  61 

Art  thou  among  thy  comrades  in  the  field, 
And  great  in  council.     No  one  here  condemns 
The  sentence  thou  hast  given  ;  among  the  Greeks 
Is  no  one  who  denies  what  thou  hast  said  ;  ^ 

Yet  hast  thou  not  said  all.     Thy  years  are  few,  — 
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So  few,  thou  mightest  be  my  youngest  son  ; 
And  yet  thou  speakest  wisely  to  ihe  kings 
Of  Greece,  and  ihy  discourse  is  just  and  right 
Now  I,  who  boast  of  far  more  years  than  thou,       » 
Will  speak  of  this  that  yet  remains,  and  none  — 
Not  even  Agamemnon  —  will  gainsay 
What  I  advise.     A  wretch  without  a  tie 
Of  kin,  a  lawless  man  without  a  home. 
Is  he  who  takes  delight  in  civil  strifes.  n 

But  let  us  now  give  way  to  the  dark  night, 
And  make  our  banquets  ready.     Let  the  guards 
Lie  down  within  the  trenches  which  we  digged 
Without  the  wall  :  be  this  the  young  men's  charge. 
And  thou,  Atrides,  do  thou  now  liegin,  ■> 

Who  art  supreme,  and  make  a  feast  for  all 
The  elder  chiefs  ;  tC  shall  become  thee  well  ; 
'J'liy  tents  are  full  of  wine,  which  ships  from  Thrace 
Bring  every  day  across  the  mighty  deep, 
And  thou  hast  all  things  ready,  and  a  host  ii 

Of  menials.     Then,  when  many  throng  the  board. 
Thou  shall  defer  to  him  who  counsels  thee 
Most  wisely  ;  for  the  Greeks  have  urgent  need 
Of  prudent  counsels,  when  Ihe  foe  so  close 
Beside  our  galley.s  lights  his  multitude  w 

Of  watch-fires.     Who  that  sees  them  can  rejoice  t 
This  night  will  rescue  or  destroy  our  host," 

He  spake.  They  listened  all,  and  willingly 
Obeyed  him.  Forth  in  armor  went  the  guards. 
Led  by  the  chieftain  Thrasymedes,  son  m 
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Of  Nestor,  by  Ascalaphus,  who  claimed 

His  birth  from  Mars,  and  by  lalmenus 

His  brother,  and  Dei'pynis,  with  whom 

There  followed  Aphareus,  Meriones, 

And  Lycomedes,  Creon's  noble  son.  u» 

Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  guards  ;  with  each 

A  hundred  youths  in  warlike  order  marched. 

Bearing  long  spears ;  and  when  they  reached  the 

space 
Between  the  trench  and  wall  they  sat  them  down. 
And  kindled  fires  and  made  their  evening  meal,  xos 

Atrides  brought  the  assembled  elder  chiefs 
To  his  pavilion,  and  before  them  set 
A  generous  banquet.     They  put  forth  their  hands 
And  shared  the  feast ;  and  when  the  calls  of  thirst 
And  hunger  ceased,  the  aged  Nestor  first  "o 

Began  to  counsel  them  \  the  chief,  whose  words 
Had  lately  seemed  of  wisest  import,  now 
Addressed  the  assembly  with  well-ordered  speech  :— 

"  Atrides  Agamemnon,  glorious  king  ! 
What  I  shall  say  begins  and  ends  with  thee,  «s 

For  thou  dost  rule  o'er  many  nations.     Jove 
Hath  given  to  thee  the  sceptre,  and  the  power 
To  make  their  laws,  that  thou  mayst  seek  their  good. 
Thou,  therefore,  of  all  men,  shouldst  speak  and  hear 
In  council,  and  shouldst  follow  willingly  x«» 

Another's  judgment  when  it  best  promotes 
The  general  weal  ;  for  all  depends  on  thee. 
Now  let  me  say  what  seems  to  me  most  wise ; 
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For  better  counsel  none  can  give  than  this 

Which  now  I  meditate,  and  which  to  give  ■=» 

I  purposed  from  the  hour  when  thou,  great  king. 

Didst  bear  the  maid  Briseis  from  the  tent 

Of  the  enraged  Achilles,  unapproved 

By  me,  who  strove  to  change  thy  rash  design. 

Then  didst  thou  yield  thee  to  thy  haughty  will,      ■»> 

And  didst  dishonor  a  most  valiant  man, 

Whom  the  immortals  honor.     Thou  didst  take 

And  slill  dost  keep  the  prize  he  fairly  won. 

Let  it  be  now  our  study  to  appease 

The  hero  with  large  gifts  and  soothing  words."      us 

Then  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  replied  :  — 
"  O  ancient  man,  most  truly  hast  thou  named 
My  faults.     I  erred,  and  I  deny  il  not. 
That  man  indeed  is  equal  to  a  host 
Whom  Jupiter  doth  love  and  honor  thus,  14= 

Humbling  the  Achaian  people  for  his  sake. 
And  now,  since,  yielding  to  my  wayward  mood 
I  erred,  let  me  appease  him,  if  I  may. 
With  gifts  of  priceless  worth.     Before  you  all 
1  number  them,  — seven  tripods  which  the  fire    •« 
Haih  never  touched,  si\  talents  of  pure  gold. 
And  twenty  shining  caldrons,  and  twelve  steeds 
Of  hardy  frame,  victorious  in  the  race, 
Whose  feet  have  won  me  prizes  in  the  games. 
No  beggar  would  he  be,  nor  yet  with  store  is^ 

Of  gold  unfurnished,  in  whose  coffers  lay 
The  prizes  those  swift  steeds  have  brought  to  me. 
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Seven  faultless  women,  skilled  in  household  arts, 

I  give  moreover,  —  Lesbians,  whom  I  chose 

When  he  o'erran  the  populous  Lesbian  isle,  —     it 

Damsels  in  beauty  who  excel  their  sex. 

These  I  bestow,  and  with  them  I  will  send 

Her  whom  I  took  away,  —  Briseis,  pure  — 

I  swear  it  with  a  mighty  oath  —  as  pure 

As  when  she  left  his  tent.     All  these  I  give  Kt 

At  once  ;  and  if  by  favor  of  the  gods 

We  lay  the  mighty  city  of  Priam  waste. 

He  shall  load  down  his  galley  with  large  store 

Of  gold  and  silver,  entering  first  when  we, 

The  Greeks,  divide  the  spoil.   Then  may  he  choose 

Twice  ten  young  Trojan  women,  beautiful  »» 

Beyond  their  sex  save  Helen.     If  we  come 

Safe  to  Achaian  Argos,  richly  stocked 

With  milky  kine,  he  may  become  to  me 

A  son-in-law,  and  cherished  equally  m 

With  my  sole  son  Orestes,  who  is  reared 

Most  royally.     Three  daughters  there,  within 

My  stately  palace-walls,  —  Chrysothemis, 

Laodice,  and  Iphianassa,  —  dwell, 

And  he  may  choose  among  them,  and  may  lead  t^ 

Home  to  the  house  of  Peleus  her  who  best 

Deser\es  his  love.     Nor  need  he  to  endow 

The  bride,  for  I  will  give  an  ampler  dower 

Than  ever  father  to  his  daughter  gave,  — 

Seven  cities  with  thronged  streets,  — Cardamyle,  >•• 

Enope,  grassy  Hira,  I'hene  lamed 
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Afar,  Antheia  with  rich  pasture-fields, 
^peia  beautiful,  and  Pedasus 
With  all  its  vineyards  ;  all  are  near  the  sea, 
And  stand  the  last  before  you  reach  the  coast       m 
Of  sandy  Pylos,     Rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
Their  dwellers  are,  and  they  will  honor  hira 
As  if  he  were  a  god,  and,  ruled  by  hira, 
Will  pay  large  tribute.     These  will  I  bestow, 
l^t  but  his  anger  cool  and  his  resolve  <f 

Give  way.     'T  is  Pluto  who  is  deaf  to  prayer 
And  ne'er  relents,  and  he,  of  all  the  gods. 
Most  hateful  is  to  men.     Now  let  the  son 
Of  Peleus  yield  at  length  to  me,  who  stand 
Above  him  in  authority  and  years."  in 

Then  answered  Nestor  the  Gerenian  knight :  — 
"  Alrides  Agamemnon  !  glorious  king  I 
Gifts  not  to  be  contemned  thou  offerest 
To  Prince  Achilles.     Let  us  now  despatch 
A  chosen  embassj',  who  shall  proceed  — 

At  once  to  where  Pelides  holds  his  tent, 
1  name  the  men  ;  and  cheerfully  will  they 
Perform  the  duty  :  Pliccnix,  dear  to  Jove, 
Shall  be  their  leader,  mighty  AJax  next, 
And  then  high-born  Ulysses;  heralds  twain  m 

Shall  follow,  —  Hodius  and  Euryhates. 
And  now  be  water  brought  to  cleanse  our  hands, 
And  charge  be  given  that  no  ill-omened  word 
Be  uttered,  while  we  pray  that  Jupiter, 
The  son  of  Saturn,  will  assist  our  need."  m 
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lie  spake  ;  and  all  approved  the  words  he  said- 
Then  poured  the  heralds  water  on  the  hands 
Of  those  who  sat  The  young  men  crowned  with  wine 
The  goblets,  and  in  seemly  order  passed 
The  brimming  cups,  distributing  to  each.  irj 

Part  to  the  gods  they  poured,  and  next  they  drank 
As  each  might  choose,  and  then  the  embassy 
Hastened  Trom  Agamemnon's  tent.     To  each 
Gerenian  Nestor  spake  in  turn,  and  fixed 
His  eyes  on  each  intently,  —  most  of  all  =« 

Upon  Ulysses,  —  and  with  many  a  charge 
To  turn  Pelides  from  his  angry  mood. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  resounding  deep 
They  went,  and  as  they  walked  they  offered  prayer 
To  earth-embracing  Neptune,  that  their  words     =s 
Might  move  the  great  soul  of /Eacides. 
And  now  they  came  where  lay  the  Myrmidons 
Among  their  tents  and  ships.     Achilles  there 
Ilrew  solace  from  the  music  of  a  harp 
Sweel-toned  and  shapely,  in  a  silver  frame,  m 

I'art  of  the  spoil  he  took  when  he  o'erthrew 
Eelion's  town.     To  soothe  his  mood  he  sang 
The  dcL'ds  of  heroes.     By  him  sat  alone 
Patrochis,  si!e".t  til!  (he  song  should  cease. 
On  mnveii  the  messengers,  —  before  them  walked 
High-bom  Ulysses,  —  till  they  stood  beside  i* 

Achilles.     lie  beheld,  and  with  the  harp 
Sprang  from  his  scat,  surprised.     I'atroclus  saw 
The  heroes  also,  and  aro.-ie.     Their  hands 
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The  swift  Achilles  took  in  his,  and  said  :  —         ■» 

"  Welcome  !  Ye  come  as  friends.     Some  press- 
ing cause 
Must  surely  bring  you  hither,  whom  I  prize, 
Wronged  as  I  am,  beyond  all  other  Greeks." 

Thus  speaking,  the  great  son  of  Peleus  led 
His  guests  sliil  farther  on,  and  seated  them  «) 

On  couches  spread  with  purple  coverings. 
And  thus  addressed  Patroclus,  who  was  near  :  — 

"  Son  of  Menatius,  bring  a  larger  vase, 
And  mingle  purer  wine,  and  place  a  cup 
For  each,  since  these  are  most  beloved  friends,  —  ajo 
These  warriors  who  now  sit  beneath  my  roof," 

He  spake.     Patroclus  hearkenetl,  and  obeyed 
His  ivell-beloved  friend,  who  meantime  placed 
A  block  beside  the  fire,  and  on  it  hid 
Chines  of  a  sheep  and  of  a  falling  goat,  la 

And  of  a  sow,  the  fattest  of  her  kind. 
Automedon  stood  by  and  held  them  fast ; 
Achilles  took  the  knife  and  skilfully 
Carved  them  in  jxjrlions,  and  transfixed  the  parts  ■ 
With  spits.     Patroclus,  the  divine  in  form,  *• 

Woke  to  a  blaze  the  fire  ;  and  when  the  flame 
Had  ceased  to  rise  he  raked  the  glowing  coals 
Apart,   and  o'er  them  stretched   the    spits,   and 

strewed, 
Raising  the  flesh,  the  sacred  salt  o'er  .ill. 
And  when  he  had  made  ready  and  had  spread     ■« 
The  banquet  on  the  board,  Patroclus  took 
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The  biead  and  offered  it  to  all  the  guests 

In  shapely  canisters.     Achilles  served 

The  meals,  and  took  his  seat  against  the  wall, 

In  front  of  great  Ulysses.     There  he  bade  i* 

His  friend  Patrochis  offer  sacrifice, 

Casting  the  first  rich  morsels  to  the  flames. 

l"he  guests  put  forth  their  hands  and  shared  the 

And  when  the  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst 

Were  felt  no  longer,  Ajax  gave  a  nod  ■« 

To  I'hcenijc,  which  divine  Ulysses  saw, 

And  filled  his  cup  and  drank  to  Peleus'  son  :  — 

"  Thy  health,  Achilles  !    Princely  feasts  like  this 
Attend  us  both  in  Agamemnon's  tent 
And  here,  —  for  here  is  all  that  makes  a  feast       •* 
Complete  ;  yet  now  is  not  the  lime  to  think 
Of  pleasant  banquets,  for  our  thoughts  are  turned  — 
O  Jove-born  warrior  !  —  to  a  fearful  lime 
Of  slaughter,  and  the  fate  of  our  good  ships,  — 
Whether  we  save  them  harmless,  or  the  foe  ^ 

Destroy  them,  if  ihou  put  not  on  ihy  might. 
For  now  ihe  haughty  Trojans,  and  the  troops 
Who  come  from  far  to  aid  them,  pitch  their  camp 
Close  to  our  fleet  and  wall,  and  all  around 
Kindle  their  many  fires,  and  boast  that  we  •» 

No  longer  have  the  power  to  drive  them  back 
From  our  black  galleys,     Jupiter,  the  son 
Of  Saturn,  shows  them  favorable  signs 
With  lightnings  from  alwve  ;  and,  terrible 
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In  aspect  and  in  valor,  Hector  makes  ^n 

Sad  havoc,  trusting  in  the  aid  of  Jove, 
And  neither  reverences  gods  nor  men,  — 
Such  rage  possesses  him.     He  prays  that  soon 
The  morn  may  rise,  that  he  may  hew  the  prows 
From  all  our  ships  and  give  them  to  the  flames,    j» 
And  slay  the  Greeks,  bewildered  with  the  smoke. 
For  me,  I  greatly  fear  the  gods  will  grant 
That  he  fulfil  his  threat,  and  that  our  doom 
Will  be  to  perish  on  the  Trojan  coast. 
And  far  away  from  Argos,  famed  for  steeds.         m 
Rise,  then,  though  late,  —  rise  with  a  resolute  mind, 
And  from  the  hard-pressed  sons  of  Greece  drive  back 
The  assailing  Trojans.     Thou  wilt  else  lament 
Hereafter,  when  the  evil  shall  be  done 
And  shall  admit  no  cure.     Bethink  thee  well        v 
How  from  the  Greeks  thou  mayst  avert  the  day 
Of  their  destruction.     O  my  friend,  when  first 
He  sent  thee  forth  to  Agamemnon's  help 
From  I'hthia's  coast,  thy  father  Peleus  said  ;  — 

"  '  My  child,  from  Juno  and  Minerva  comes     vt 
Thi;  gift  of  valor,  if  they  choose  to  give. 
But  curb  thou  the  high  spirit  in  thy  breast. 
For  gentle  ways  are  best,  and  keep  aloof 
From  sharp  contentions,  that  the  old  and  young 
Among  the  Greeks  may  honor  thee  the  more.'      j» 

"  Such  was  the  old  man's  charge,  forgotten  now. 
Yield,  then,  and  lay  thy  wrath  aside.  Large  gifts 
Doth  Agamemnon  offer,  to  appease 


/ 
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Thy  wounded  spirit.     Hear  me,  if  thou  wilt, 

Kecount  what  gifts  the  monarch  in  his  tent  w 

Hath  promised  thee  :  —  Seven  tripods  which  the  fire 

Haih  never  touched ;  six  talents  of  pure  gold ; 

And  twenty  shining  caldrons  ;  and  twelve  steeds 

Of  hardy  frame,  victorious  in  the  race. 

Whose  feet  have  won  him  prizes  in  the  games,    iv 

No  beggar  would  he  be,  nor  yet  with  store 

Of  gold  unfurnished,  iu  whose  coffers  lay 

The  prizes  those  swift-footed  steeds  have  won. 

Seven  faultless  wombn,  skilled  in  household  arts, 

He  offers,  —  Lesbians,  whom  he  chose  when  thou 

Didst  overrun  the  populous  Lesbian  isle,  —  us 

In  beauty  eminent  among  their  sex. 

These  he  bestows,  and  with  them  he  will  send 

Her  whom  he  took  away,  —  Briseis,  pure  — 

He  swears  it  with  a  mighty  oath  —  as  pure  »» 

As  when  she  left  thy  tent.     All  these  he  gives 

At  once  ;  and  if,  by  favor  of  the  gods, 

We  lay  the  mighty  city  of  Priam  waste. 

Thou  shalt  load  down  thy  galley  with  large  store 

Of  gold  and  silver,  entering  first  when  we,  w 

The  Greeks,  divide  the  spoil.     Theif  mayst  thou 

choose 
Twice  ten  young  Trojan  women,  beautiful 
Ileyond  their  sex  save  Hflen.     If  we  come 
Safe  to  Achaian  Argos,  richly  stocked 
With  milky  kine,  thou  rn^ivst  become  to  him         «• 
A  son-ill-law,  and  cherished  cciually 
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With  his  sole  son  Orestes,  who  is  reared 
Right  royally.    Three  daughters  there,  within 
-  The  monarch's  stately  halls,  —  Chrysoihemis, 
Laodice,  and  Iphianassa,  —  dwell,  jsj 

And  thou  raayst  choo^  among  them,  and  mayst 

lead 
Home  to  the  house  of  Peleus  her  who  best 
Deserves  thy  love.     Nor  needest  thou  endow 
The  bride,  for  he  will  give  an  ampler  dower 
Than  ever  father  to  his  daughter  gave,  —  a" 

Seven  cities  with  thronged  streets,  —  Cardamyle, 
Enope,  grassy  Hira,  Pherrc  famed 
Afar,  Antheia  with  rich  pasture-grounds, 
.^'peia  beautiful,  and  Pcdasus 
With  all  its  vineyards  ;  all  are  near  the  sea,  jsj 

And  stand  the  last  before  you  reach  the  coast 
Of  sandy  Pylos.     Rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
Their  dwellers  are,  and  they  will  honor  thee 
As  if  thou  wert  a  god,  and,  ruled  by  thee. 
Will  pay  large  tribute.     These  will  he  bestow,      w 
Let  but  thine  anger  cease.     But  if  the  son 
Of  Atreus  and  his  gifts  still  move  thy  hate, 
At  least  have  pity  on  the  afflicted  Greeks, 
Pent  in  their  camp,  who  now  would  honor  thee 
As  if  thou  wert  a  god ;  and  thou  shall  gain  »i 

Great  glory  as  their  champion,  and  shalt  slay 
This  Hector,  who  even  now  is  close  at  hand, 
And  in  a  murderous  frenzy  makes  his  boast 
That  none  of  all  the  chieftains  whom  the  fleet 
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Thy  wounded  spirit     Hear,  me,  if  thou  wilt, 

Recount  what  gifts  the  monarch  in  his  tent  m 

Hath  promised  thee  :  —  Seven  tripods  which  the  fire 

Hath  never  touched  ;  six  talents  of  pure  gold  ; 

And  twenty  shining  caldrons  ;  and  twelve  steeds 

Of  hardy  frame,  victorious  in  the  race, 

AV'hose  feet  have  won  him  prizes  in  the  games.    »> 

No  beggar  would  he  be,  nor  yet  with  store 

Of  gold  unfurnished,  in  whose  coffers  lay 

The  prizes  those  swift-footed  steeds  have  won. 

Seven  faultless  womfen,  skilled  in  household  arts, 

He  offers,  —  Lesbians,  whom  he  chose  when  thou 

Didst  overrun  the  populous  Lesbian  isle,  —         jjs 

In  beauty  eminent  among  their  sex. 

These  he  bestows,  and  with  them  he  will  send 

Her  whom  he  took  away,  —  Briseis,  pure  — 

He  swears  it  with  a  mighty  oath  —  as  pure  34* 

As  when  she  left  thy  tent.     All  these  he  gives 

At  once  ;  and  if,  by  favor  of  the  gods, 

We  lay  the  mighty  city  of  Priam  waste. 

Thou  shall  load  down  thy  galley  with  large  store 

Of  gold  and  silver,  entering  first  when  we,  34s 

The  Greeks,  divide  the  spoil.     Theif  mayst  thou 

choose 
Twice  ten  young  Trojan  women,  beautiful 
Bevond  their  sex  save  Helen.     If  we  come 
Safe  to  Achaian  Argos,  richly  stocked 
With  milky  kine,  thou  ma)  st  become  to  him         ts^ 
A  son-in-law,  and  cherished  equally 
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Full  many  a  precious  spoil  from  these  I  bore, 
And  to  Atrides  Agamemoon  gave.  t» 

He,  loitering  in  his  fleet,  received  them  all ; 
Few  he  distributed,  and  many  kept. 
To  chiefs  and  princes  he  indeed  assigned 
Prizes,  which  now  they  hold.     From  me  alone 
Of  all  the  Greeks  he  takes  my  prize  ;  he  takes      «j 
My  bride,  whom  well  I  loved  ;  —  and  let  him  keep 
The  damsel.    Bui  what  need  is  there  that  Greeks 
Wage  war-against  the  Trojans  ?     For  what  cause 
Did  Agamemnon,  gathering  from  our  realms 
An  army,  lead  it  hither  ?     Was  it  not  w 

Because  of  fair-haired  Helen  ?     Are  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  then,  the  only  men  on  earth 
Who  love  their  wives?    Nay,  every  good  man  loves 
And  cherishes  his  spouse  ;  and  mine  I  loved 
Tenderly,  though  the  captive  of  my  spear  :  •m 

And  now,  since  he  hath  taken  my  reward 
Away  and  treacherously  dealt  with  me, 
Let  him  not  try  again,  for  I  am  warned. 
And  he  will  not  persuade  me.     Let  him  take 
Counsel  with  thee,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest,  «» 

How  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  save 
The  fleet  from  flames.     Already  has  he  done 
Much  without  me  ;  a  rampart  he  has  raised, 
And  round  it  dug  a  deep,  broad  trench,  and  filled 
The  trench  with  palisades.     Yet  can  he  not  «! 

Resist  the  man-destroyer  Hector  thus. 
This  Hector,  when  I  fought  among  the  Greeks, 
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Of  Greece  brought  hither  equals  him  in  might"   *• 

The  swift  Achilles  answered  him  and  said  :  — 
"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  born,  and  versed 
In  wise  devices,  let  me  frankly  speak 
Just  as  I  think,  and  just  as  I  shall  act, 
And  then  ye  will  not  importune  me  more,  >*» 

Hateful  to  me,  as  are  the  gates  of  hell. 
Is  he  who,  hiding  one  thing  in  his  heart, 
Utters  another.     I  shall  speak  as  seems 
To  me  the  best ;  nor  deem  I  that  the  son 
Of  Atreus  or  the  other  Greeks  can  move  a* 

My  seilltil  purpose,  since  no  thanks  are  paid 
To  him  who  with  ihe  enemy  maintains 
A  constant  battle  :  equal  is  the  meed 
Of  him  who  stands  aloof  and  him  who  fights 
Manfully  ;  both  the  coward  and  the  brave  «i 

Are  held  in  equal  honor,  and  they  die 
An  equal  death, —  the  idler  and  the  man 
Of  mighty  deeds.     For  me  there  is  no  store 
Of  wealth  laid  up  from  all  that  I  have  borne, 
Exposing  life  in  battle.     As  a  bird  *« 

Urings  to  her  unfledged  young  tha  food  she  finds, 
Though  she  lierself  be  fasting,  so  have  I 
Had  many  a  night  unvisited  by  sleep, 
And  passed  in  combat  many  a  bloody  day. 
Fighting  beside  these  warriors  for  their  wives.       im 
Twelve  cities  have  I  with  my  fleet  laid  waste. 
And  with  my  Myrmidons  have  I  o'erthrown 
Eleven  upon  this  fertile  Trojan  coast. 
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Full  many  a  precious  spoil  from  rhese  I  bore, 
And  to  Atrides  Agamemnon  gave,  «» 

He,  loitering  in  his  fleet,  received  them  all ; 
Few  he  distributed,  and  many  kept. 
To  chiefs  and  princes  he  indeed  assigned 
Prizes,  which  now  they  hold-     From  me  atone 
Of  all  the  Greeks  he  takes  my  prize  ;  he  takes     us 
My  bride,  whom  well  I  loved  ;  —  and  let  him  keep 
The  damsel.    But  what  need  is  there  that  Greeks 
Wage  war-against  the  Trojans  ?     For  what  cause 
Did  Agamemnon,  gathering  from  our  realms 
An  army,  lead  it  hither?     Was  it  not  »> 

Because  of  fair-haired  Helen  ?     Are  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  then,  the  only  men  on  earth 
Who  iove  their  wives?    Nay,  every  good  man  loves 
And  cherishes  his  spouse  ;  and  mine  I  loved 
Tenderiy,  though  the  captive  of  my  spear  ;  «s 

And  now,  since  he  hath  taken  my  reward 
Aivay  and  treacherously  dealt  with  me, 
Lei  him  not  try  again,  for  I  am  warned. 
And  he  will  not  persuade  me.     Let  him  take 
Counsel  with  thee,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest,  •!« 

How  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  save 
The  fleet  from  flames.     Already  has  he  done 
Much  without  me  ;  a  rampart  he  has  raised. 
And  round  it  dug  a  deep,  broad  trench,  and  filled 
The  trench  with  palisades.     Yet  can  he  not         431 
Resist  the  man-destroj-er  Hector  thus. 
This  Hector,  when  I  fought  among  the  Greeks, 
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Never  would  fighl  at  distance  from  the  walls, 

And  ventured  not  beyond  the  Scfean  gates 

And  beechen  tree.    There  waited  he  for  me         u» 

Upon  a  time,  and  scarce  escaped  with  life 

From  my  assault.     Now,  since  I  do  not  choose 

To  fight  with  noble  Hector,  I  shall  pay, 

To-morrow,  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 

And  all  the  gods,  and  load  my  galleys  well,  u> 

And  draw  them  to  the  water.    Then  shalt  thou 

See  —  if  thou  care  for  such  a  sight, — my  ships 

Sailing  upon  the  fishy  Hellespont 

At  early  morning,  with  their  crews  on  board 

Eager  to  pull  the  oar  ;  and  if  the  god  45. 

Of  ocean  grant  a  prosperous  voyage,  then 

On  the  third  day  we  reach  tbe  fertile  coast 

Of  I'hthia.     Large  possessions  left  I  there 

When  I  came  hither  in  an  evil  hour  ; 

And  thither  I  shall  carry  with  me  gold  »a 

And  ruddy  brass,  and  women  of  fair  forms, 

And  burnished  steel,  —  the  spoils  I  won  in  war. 

The  prize  lie  gave  me,  Agamemnon,  son 

Of  Atreus,  takes,  with  many  insults,  back. 

Bear  him  this  message,  —  give  it  openly,  ^ 

That  others  of  the  Greeks  may  be  like  me 

Indignant  should  he  impudently  dare 

To  wrong  them  also  :  —  Let  him  ne'er  again. 

Though  shameless,  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face, 

I  will  not  join  in  council  or  in  net  »*s 

With  him  ;    he  has  deceived  and  iironged  me  once, 
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And  now  he  cannot  wheedle  me  with  words. 

Let  onc^  suffice.     I  leave  him  to  himself, 

To  perish.     All-providing  Jupiter 

Hath  made  him  mad.     1  hate  his  gifis ;  I  hold    i7<> 

In  utter  scorn  the  giver.    Were  his  gifts 

Tenfold  —  nay,  twenty-fold  —  the  worth  of  all 

That  he  possesses,  and  with  added  wealth 

From  others,  —  all  the  riches  that  flow  in 

Upon  Orchomenus,  or  Thebes,  the  pride  <7s 

Of  Egypt,  where  large  treasures  are  laid  up. 

And  through  whose  hundred  gates  rush  men  and 

steeds, 
Two  hundred  through  each  gate  ;  —  nay,  should  he 

give 
As  many  gifts  as  there  are  sands  and  dust 
Of  earth,  —  not  even  then  shall  Alreus'  son  *»> 

Persuade  me,  till  I  reap  a  just  revenge 
For  his  foul  contumelies.     I  will  wed 
No  child  of  Agamemnon      Even  Ihough 
She  vied  with  golden  Venus  in  her  charms, 
And  with  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  in  her  skill,  4^ 

I  would  not  wed  her.     Let  him  choose  among 
The  Greeks  a  fitter  husband,  —  one  whose  rule 
Is  wider  than  my  own.     For  if  the  gods 
Preserve  me,  and  I  reach  my  home  again. 
My  father,  Pelcus,  will  bestow  on  me  ^ 

A  consort.  Many  are  the  Achaian  maids. 
Daughters  of  chiefs  who  hold  our  citadels 
In  Hellas,  and  in  Fhthia,  and  of  these, 
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Her  who  shaK  most  delight  me  I  will  make 

My  well-beloved  wife.     My  soul  has  longed  491 

Earnestly,  with  a  fitting  spouse  betrothed 

Duly,  to  make  my  dwelling  there,  and  there 

Enjoy  the  wealth  which  aged  Peleus  won ; 

For  not  to  be  compared  with  life  is  all 

The  wealth  which,  as  men  say,  was  treasured  up  s» 

In  Ilium's  populous  town  in  time  of  peace, 

Ere  the  Greeks  came,  nor  all  the  stores  contained 

Within  the  stony  threshold  of  the  god 

Who  bears  the  bow,  Apollo,  on  the  coast 

Of  rocky  Pytho.     We  may  gather  spoil  s^s 

Of  oxen  and  of  fatling  sheep,  and  bring 

Tripods  from  war,  and  yellow-man^d  steeds  : 

The  breath  of  man  no  force  can  seize  or  hold, 

And  when  it  leaves  the  enclosure  of  the  teeth 

It  comes  not  back.     My  mother  said  to  me —      s** 

The  goddess,  silver-footed  Thetis,  said  — 

A  twofold  fate  conducts  me  to  my  death;  — 

If  I  remain  to  fight  beneath  the  walls 

Of  Ilium,  my  return  will  be  cut  off, 

But  deathless  my  renown  ;  if  I  return  w 

To  the  dear  land  in  which  my  fathers  dwell, 

My  giory  will  be  nought,  but  long  my  life. 

And  late  will  come  to  me  the  stroke  of  death. 

And  now  I  counsel  all  to  sail  for  home. 

For  never  will  ye  see  the  overthrow  s« 

Of  lofty  Ilium.     Jove  the  Thunderer 

Stretches  his  great  hand  o'er  her,  and  htr  sons 
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Take  courage.     Go  ye  now,  and  lake  with  you 

This  message  to  the  princes  of  the  Greeks,  — 

As  is  the  otiice  of  an  embassy,  —  s« 

And  bid  them  meditate  some  wiser  plan 

To  save  their  galleys  and  the  host  of  Greeks 

Within  the  hollow  barks.     The  plan  which  brought 

You  hither  cannot  serve  you  while  I  keep 

My  anger  unappeased.     Let  Phcenix  stay  ia> 

To  pass  the  night  with  us,  that  he  may  sail 

To-morrow,  if  it  please  him,  to  the  land 

We  love ;  I  take  him  not  against  his  will." 

He  ceased  ;  and  silent  were  the  ambassadors, 
Astonished  at  his  passionate  words.     At  last        sss 
Phceni.x,  the  aged  knight,  with  many  tears 
And  sighs,  took  up  the  word,  in  grief  and  fear 
Lest  Hector  should  destroy  the  Grecian  fleet ;  — 

"  Illustrious  son  of  Peleus,  if  indeed 
Thou  will  return,  nor  carest  to  repel  s*> 

From  our  swift  galleys  the  consuming  fire. 
Because  thou  art  offended,  how  shall  I, 
Dear  child,  remain  without  thee  ?    When  at  first 
Peleus,  the  aged  knight,  from  Phthia  sent 
Thee,  yet  a  boy,  to  Agamemnon's  aid,  «t 

Unskilled  as  then  thou  wert  in  cruel  war 
And  martial  councils,  —  where  men  also  gain 
A  great  renown,  —  he  sent  me  with  thee,  chai^d 
To  teach  thee  both,  that  so  thou  mightst  become 
In  words  an  orator,  in  warlike  deeds  S9> 

An  actor.     Therefore,  my  beloved  child, 
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Not  willingly  shall  I  remain  behind ; 

Not  even  though  a  god  should  promise  me 

That,  overcoming  the  decays  of  age, 

I  might  become  a  beardless  youth  again,  m 

As  when  from  Hellas  and  its  companies 

Of  lovely  maids  I  came  a  fugitive, 

And  left  Amyntor,  son  of  Ormenus,  — 

My  father,  — angry  with  me  for  the  sake 

Of  a  fair-Iressfed  wanton,  whom  he  loved,  *• 

Treating  my  mother  basely.     To  my  knees     ■ 

My  mother  came  and  prayed  me  ceaselessly. 

First,  to  possess  the  woman,  that  she  then 

Might  loathe  the  elder  one  ;  and  I  obeyed. 

My  father  knew  it,  and  with  many  a  curse  « 

Invoked  ihc  hateful  furies  to  forbid 

That  any  child  who  owed  his  birth  to  me 

Should  ever  sit  upon  his  knees.     The  goda  — 

The  Jove  of  Hades  and  dread  Proserpine — 

Confirmed  his  curse.     To  slay  him  with  the  sword  si» 

Was  my  first  lhoui;ht.     Some  god  subdued  my  wrath. 

Reminding  me  of  what  the  public  voice 

Would  say,  and  infamy  that  would  ensue, — 

Lest  !  among  the  .Ach.iians  should  be  called 

A  parricide.     I  could  not  brook  to  dwell  m 

Within  my  father's  pabce  while  he  thus 

Was  wroth  with  me.     My  kindred  and  my  friends 

Came  round  mc,  and  besought  me  to  remain. 

And  st.ayed  beside  me.     Many  a  falling  ewe 

And  many  a  slow-paced  o.\  with  curving  horns  ■  »< 
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They  slew,  and  many  a  fattened  swine  they  stretched 

Over  the  flame  of  Vulcan.     From  the  casks 

Of  the  old  chief  his  wine  was  freely  drawn. 

Nine  nights  they  slept  surrounding  me,  while  each 

Kepi  watch  in  turn  :  nor  ever  were  the  fires  sw 

Put  out ;  one  blazed  beneath  the  portico 

Of  the  fair  hall,  and  near  the  chamber-door 

Another  glimmered  in  the  vestibule. 

But  when  upon  me  rose  the  tenth  dark  night, 

I  broke  my  aptly-jointed  chamber-doors,  »• 

And  issued  forth,  and  easily  o'erleaped 

The  wall  around  the  palace,  quite  unseen 

Of  watching  men  and  of  the  serving  maids. 

I  fted  through  spacious  Hellas  lo  the  fields 

Of  Phthia,  nurse  of  flocks,  and  to  her  king,  m 

Peleus,  who  kindly  welcomed  me,  and  loved 

Me  as  a  father  loves  his  only  son, 

Born  to  large  wealth  in  his  declining  years. 

He  made  me  rich,  and  gave  me  sovereign  rale 

Over  much  people.     My  abode  was  fixed  *• 

In  farthest  Phthia,  where  I  was  the  prince 

Of  the  Dolopians.     As  for  thee,  my  care. 

Godlike  Achilles,  made  thee  what  thou  arL 

I  loved  thee  from  my  soul :  thou  wouldst  not  go 

With  any  other  to  the  feast,  nor  take  <°s 

Thy  food  at  home  until  upon  my  knees 

I  placed  thee,  carved  thy  meats,  and  gave  them  thee. 

And  poured  thy  wine.     The  tunic  on  my  breast 

Was  often  wetted  by  thee  when  the  wine 
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Gushed  in  thy  petulant  childhood  from  thy  lips.   <» 

Thus  many  things  did  I  endure  for  thee, 

And  many  toils  perform  ;  and  since  the  gods 

Vouchsafed  no  son  to  me,  it  was  my  thought 

To  train  thee  as  a  son,  that  thou  mightst  be, 

O  godlike  man  !  the  bulwark  of  my  age.  «»$ 

And  now  subdue  that  mighty  spirit  of  thine  : 

111  it  becomes  thee  to  be  merciless  : 

The  gods  themselves  are  placable,  though  far 

Above  us  all  in  honor  and  in  power 

And  virtue.  .  We  propitiate  them  with  vows,         «» 

Incense,  libations,  and  burnt-offerings. 

And  prayers  for  those  who  have  offended.    Prayers 

Arc  daughters  of  almighty  Jupiter,  — 

Lame,  wrinkled,  and  squint-eyed,  —  that  painfully 

Follow  Misfortune's  steps  ;  but  strong  of  Ihnb     fes 

And  swift  of  foot  Misfortune  is,  and,  far 

Outstripping  all,  comes  first  to  every  land. 

And  there  wreaks  evil  on  mankind,  which  prayers 

Do  afterwards  redress.     Whoe'er  receives 

Jove's  daughters  reverently  when  they  approach,  ^ 

Him  willingly  they  aid,  and  to  his  suit 

They  listen.     Whosoever  puts  them  by 

With  obstinate  denial,  they  appeal 

To  Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  entreat 

That  he  will  cause  Misfortune  to  attend  «i* 

The  offender's  way  in  life,  that  he  in  turn. 

May  suffer  evil  and  be  punished  thus. 

Wherefore,  Achilles  !  do  thou  also  yield 
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The  honor  due  Jove's  daughters,  frffly  given 

By  other  valiant  men.     If  Atreus'  son  m 

Brought  thee  no  gifts,  nor  promised  others  stiU, 

But  kept  his  anger,  I  would  never  ask 

That  thou  shouldst  lay  aside  thy  wrath  and  come 

To  help  the  Argives  in  their  bitter  need. 

But  he  bestows  large  gifts,  and  adds  a  pledge       is 

Of  others  yet  in  store,  and  he  hath  sent 

The  best  men  of  the  army,  who  to  thee 

Are  dearest,  to  entreat  thee,     Spurn  thou  not 

These,  nor  their  embassy,  although  at  first 

Thine  anger  was  not  causeless.     ^Ve  have  heard  »w 

The  praise  of  heroes  of  the  elder  time. 

Inflamed  to  vehement  anger,  yet  appeased 

By  gifts,  and  yielding  to  persuasive  words. 

One  instance  I  remember  :  long  ago 

It  happened,  and  I  will  relate  it  here  «« 

Among  my  friends.     Around  the  cily-walls 

Of  Calydon  did  the  Curetes  strive 

In  battle  with  the  ^tolians  ;  they  destroyed 

Each  other  fearfully.     The  /Etolians  fought 

To  save  the  pleasant  town  of  Calydon,  </» 

And  the  Curetes  warred  to  lay  it  waste. 

Diana  of  the  golden  throne  had  caused 

The  war,  displeased  wilh  CEneus,  who  withheld 

From  her  the  first-fruits  of  his  fertile  field  : 

U'hile  hecatombs  were  burnt  in  sacrifice  «* 

To  feast  the  other  gods,  lo  her  alone  — 

Daughter  of  Jove  —  no  offering  was  brought  ; 
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For  either  he  Ibrgot,  or  thought  the  rite 

Of  little  moment ;  but  he  greatly  erred. 

And  now  the  child  of  Jove,  the  archer-queen,       ^ 

Incensed,  sent  forth  against  him  from  the  wood 

A  white- tusked  wild  boar,  which  upon  his  lands 

Entered,  and  ravaged  them,  and  brought  to  earth 

Many  tall  trees  :  tree  after  tree  they  fell, 

With  roots  uptom,  and  all  the  blossoms  on,  ts 

That  promised  fruit.     Him  Meleager,  son 

Of  CEneus,  slew,  with  many  hunters  called 

From  neighboring  cities,  bringing  many  hounds. 

A  few  could  not  subdue  him  :  he  had  made 

Many  already  mount  the  funeral  pile.  •• 

Diana  kindled  round  the  boar  a  strife 

For  the  beast's  head  and  bristly  hide,  —  a  war 

'Twixt  the  Curetes  and  the  ^tolian  band 

Of  braves.     The  war,  while  Meleager  fought. 

Went  not  with  the  Curetes,  nor  could  they,  «s 

Hiough  many,  keep  the  field.     But  wrath  at  last 

Seized  Meleager,  —  wrath,  which  rages  oft 

FA'cn  in  prudent  minds.     Incensed  against 

Althaea,  his  own  mother,  he  remained 

At  home  with  Cleopatra,  his  young  wife,  «?• 

The  beauteous,  whom  a  delicate-footed  dame, 

Marpessa,  daughter  of  Evenus,  bore 

To  Idas,  bravest  in  his  time  among 

The  sons  of  men, —  so  brave  that  once  he  drew 

A  bow  against  Apollo  for  the  sake  ** 

Of  his  neat-footed  bride.     The  honored  pair 
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Within  the  palace  used  to  call  their  child 

Alcyone  ;  for  when  the  archer-god, 

Apoilo,  from  her  husband  bore  away 

The  mother,  Cleopatra  sadly  wailed,  no 

As  wails  the  halcyon.     So  beside  his  spouse 

Dwelt  Meleager,  brooding  ever  o'er 

The  violent  anger  which  his  mother's  curse 

Had  kindled.     Grieving  for  a  brother's  death. 

She  supplicated  heaven,  and  oflen  struck  r°) 

Her  hands  against  the  teeming  earth,  and  called — 

Kneeling,  her  bosom  all  bedewed  with  tears  — 

On  Pluto  and  the  cruel  Proserpine, 

To  put  her  son  to  death.     From  Krebus 

The  pitiless  Erinnys,  wandering  to 

In  darkness,  heard  the  prayer.     Then  straightway 

A  sound  of  fearful  tumult  at  the  gates  : 

'I'he  towers  were  battered,  and  the  elder  chiefs 

Of  the  i^tolians  hastened  to  entreat 

The  aid  of  Meleager,  and  ihey  sent  ?is 

Priests  of  the  gods,  a  chosen  band,  to  pray 

That  he  would  come  to  their  defence.     Large  gifts 

They  promised.     Where  the  soil  of  Calydon 

Was  best,  they  bade  him  choose  a  fruitful  field 

Of  fifty  acres,  half  for  vines,  and  half,  r» 

Cleared  of  the  trees,  for  tillage.     Earnestly 

Did  aged  G^neus,  famed  for  horsemanship, 

Beseech  him  ;  to  the  chamber  of  his  son, 

High-roofed,  he  climbed,  and  at  the  threshold  shook 
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The  massive  doors  with  knocking  as  he  sued.       m 

His  sisters  and  his  reverend  mother  joined 

Their  supplications  :  he  resisted  still. 

And  much  his  friends,  the  dearest  and  most  prized, 

Besought  him,  but  they  vainly  strove  to  swerve 

His  steadfast  mind,  till  his  own  chamber  felt        -r^ 

The  assault,  and  the  Curetes  climbed  the  walls 

To  fire  the  populous  city.    Then  the  nymph, 

His  graceful  wife,  entreated  him  with  tears. 

And  spake  of  all  the  horrors  which  o'ertake 

A  captured  city,  —  all  the  men  cut  off  ns 

By  massacre,  the  houses  given  to  flames. 

The  children  and  deep-bosomed  women  dragged 

Into  captivity.     Her  sorrowful  words 

He  heard  ;  his  spirit  was  disturbed  ;  he  went 

To  gird  his  glittering  armor  on,  and  thus 

He  saved  the  Vidians  from  a  fearful  doom. 

Obeying  his  own  impulse.     The  reward 

Of  rare  and  costly  gifts  they  gave  him  not, 

Though  thus  he  rescued  them.    Be  not  thy  thought 

Like  his,  my  friend  ;  let  no  invisible  power  ws 

Persuade  thee  thus  to  act.     Far  worse  it  were 

To  wait,  and  when  our  fleet  is  all  on  fire 

Offer  thy  aid.     Accept  the  gifts  at  once  : 

Then  will  the  Greeks,  as  if  thou  wert  a  god, 

Hold  thee  in  honor.     If  without  the  gifts  »s» 

Thou  enter  later  on  the  field  of  fight, 

Thou  wilt  not  have  like  honor  with  the  host, 

Although  thou  turn  the  assault  of  battle  back."  . 
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Then  did  Achilles,  swift  of  foot,  reply :  — 
"O  ancient  Plicenix,  father,  loved  of  Jove, 
Such  honor  need  I  not ;  for  the  decree 
Of  Jove,  I  deem,  already  honors  me, 
And  will  detain  me  by  my  beaked  ships 
While  breath  is  in  my  lungs,  and  I  have  power 
To  move  these  knees.    Yet  one  thing  I  would  say,  — 
'And  bear  it  thou  in  mind,  — vex  not  my  soul       >« 
IVith  weeping  and  lamenting  for  the  sake 
Of  Agamemnon  ;  it  becomes  thee  not  — 
Thou  who  art  loved  by  me  —  to  yield  thy  love 
To  him,  unless  thou  wouidst  incur  my  hate.  j» 

And  thou  shouldst  be  the  enemy  of  him 
Who  wrongs  me.     Reign  thou  equally  wilh  me, 
And  share  my  honors.     These  will  carry  back 
My  answer.     Thou  remain,  and,  softly  couched, 
Sleep  here  :  with  early  morn  will  we  consult  n 

Whether  to  leave  this  region  or  remain," 

He  spake,  and,  nodding  to  Palroclus,  gave 
A  signal  to  prepare  an  ample  couch 
For  Phcenix,  while  the  other  chiefs  prepared 
To  leave  the  tent.     Then  Ajax  Telamon,  rr. 

The  godlike  chief,  addressed  his  comrades  thus :  — 

"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  bom,  and  skilled 
In  sage  devices,  let  us  now  depart. 
Since,  as  it  seems,  the  end  for  which  we  came 
Cannot  be  compassed  thus,  and  we  must  bear      j* 
With  speed  the  unwelcome  answer  lo  the  Greeks, 
Who  sit  expecting  us  j  while  in  his  breast 
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Or  does  he,  in  his  wrath  and  pride,  refuse  ?  " 

Then  spake  the  hardy  chief  Ulysses  thus  :  — 
"  Atrides  Agamemnon,  glorious  king 
Of  men  !  he  will  not  let  his  wralh  abale. 
But  rages  yet  more  fiercely,  and  contemns  »* 

Thee  and  thy  gifts.     He  leaves  thee  to  consult 
With  thine  Achaians  by  what  means  to  save 
The  fleet  and  army ;  for  himself  be  means 
To-morrow,  with  the  early  dawn,  to  launch 
His  well-appointed  galleys  on  the  sea,  >s 

And  will  advise  the  other  Greeks  to  spread 
The  sails  for  home,  since  they  will  never  see 
-  The  overthrow  of  lofty  Troy,  for  Jove 
The  Thunderer  stretches  his  protecting  hand 
Above  her,  and  her  sons  have  taken  heart  «s 

Such  are  his  words  ;  and  those  who  went  with  me 
Are  present,  —  Ajax  and  the  heralds  both. 
Sage  men, —  the  witnesses  to  what  I  say. 
The  aged  Phcenix  stays  behind  to  sleep. 
And  on  the  morrow  to  attend  his  chief  » 

To  their  beloved  country,  —  if  he  will, 
For  else  by  no  means  will  he  take  him  hence." 

He  spake  ;  and  all  were  silent,  all  amazed 
At  what  tliey  heard,  for  these  were  bitter  words. 
Long  sat  the  sons  of  Greece  in  silent  thought,       m 
Till  Diomed,  the  great  in  battle,  spake  :  — 

"  Atrides  Agamemnon,  glorious  king 
Of  men  !  I  would  thou  hadst  not  deigned  to  ask 
The  illustrious  son  of  Peleus  for  his  aid, 
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With  offer  of  large  gifts  ;  for  am^ant  "70 

He  is  at  all  times  :  thou  hast  made  him  now 
More  insolent.     Now  leave  him  to  himself, 
To  go  or  to  remain  :  he  yet  will  fight 
When  his  mood  changes,  or  some  god  within 
Shall  move  him.     Let  us  do  what  I  advise : —     •» 
Betake  we  all  ourselves  to  rest,  but  first 
Refresh  ourselves  with  food  and  wine  ;  in  them 
Is  strength  and  spirit.     When  the  rosy  morn 
Shall  shine,  command  thou  that  the  foot  and  horse 
Be  speedily  drawn  up  before  the  fleet,  »■ 

And  thou  encourage  them  with  cheerful  words. 
And  fight  among  them  in  the  foremost  rank." 

He  spake.     The  kings  assented,  and  admired 
The  words  of  the  horse-tamer  Diomed  ; 
And,  pouring  out  libations,  to  their  tenis  m, 

They  all  departed,  and  lay  down  lo  rest. 
And  took  into  their  souls  the  balm  of  sleep. 
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ALL  the  night  long  the  captains  of  the  Greeks 
Slept  at  the  ships,  and  pleasant  was  their 
sleep,  — 
Save  only  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son, 
The  shejjherd  of  the  people.     Not  to  him  — ■ 
Vexed  with  a  thousand  cares  —  came  gentle  sleep. 
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As  when  the  husband  of  the  lighi-haired  queen      • 

Of  heaven  sends  forth  his  thunders,  ushering  in 

Some  wide-involving  shower,  —  rain,  hail,  or  snow 

Whitening  the  fields,  —  or  opening  o'er  some  land 

Tlie  ravenous  jaws  of  unrelenting  war,  —  m 

So  frequent  were  the  groans  which  from  his  heart 

Atrides  uttered  ;  for  within  his  breast 

His  heart  was  troubled.    Looking  toward  the  plain 

Of  Troy,  he  wondered  at  the  many  fires 

Blazing  before  the  city,  and  the  sound  •> 

Of  Autcs  and  fifes,  and  tumult  of  the  crowd. 

But  when  he  turned  him  toward  the  licet  and  host 

Of  Greece,  he  lore  his  hair,  and  flung  it  up 

To  Jove,  and  vented  his  great  liearl  in  groans. 

And  now  at  length  it  seemed  to  him  most  wise      > 

To  seek  Neleian  Nestor,  and  with  hiin 

Devise  some  plan  by  which  to  turn  aside 

The  threatened  evil  from  the  Greeks.     He  rose, 

And  drew  his  tunic  o'er  his  breast,  and  laced 

The  graceful  sandals  to  his  well-shaped  feet ;         i 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  blood-stained  hide 

Of  a  huge  tawny  lion,  that  reached  down 

Even  to  the  ground  ;  and  took  in  hand  his  spear. 

Meantime  with  like  uneasy  thoughts  oppressed 

Was  Menelaus,  to  whose  eyes  there  came  f 

No  slumber,  - —  dreading  lest  calamity 

Should  light  upon  the  Greeks,  who  for  his  sake 

Had  crossed  the  sea  to  carry  war  to  Troy, 

And  first  he  threw  a  leopard's  spotted  hide 
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O'er  his  broad  back,  and  placed  the  brazen  helm  n 

Upon  his  head,  and  took  in  his  strong  grasp 

A  spear,  and  went  to  bid  his  brother  wake,  — 

His  brother,  the  chief  ruler  over  all 

The  men  of  Greece,  and  honored  like  a  god. 

He  found  him  at  his  galley's  prow  in  act  •• 

To  sheath  his  shoulders  in  the  shining  mail. 

And  pleased  to  greet  his  coming.      To  the  king 

Thus  Menelaus,  great  in  battle,  spake  :  — 

"  Why  arm  thyself,  my  brother  ?     Wouldst  thou 
send 
A  warrior  to  explore  the  Trojan  camp  ?  4s 

None  will  accept  the  task,  I  fear,  to  creep 
Alone  at  dead  of  night,  a  spy,  within 
The  hostile  lines  ;  —  a  bold  man  must  he  he.". 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  :  — 
"  Most  noble  Menelaus,  much  we  need  » 

Wise  counsel  —  thou  and  I  — -  to  save  our  men 
And  galleys  from  destruction,  since  the  will 
Of  Jove  is  changed.     Now  hath  the  God  respect 
To  Hector's  sacrifices  ;  for  in  iruth 
1  never  saw  —  I  never  heard  of  one  a 

Who  in  one  day  performed  such  mighty  deeds 
As  Hector,  dear  to  Jove,  just  now  hath  wrought. 
Though  not  the  son  of  goddess  or  of  god. 
Those  deeds  will  be,  I  deem,  for  many  a  day 
A  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  to  the  Greeks,  —  >• 

Such  evil  hath  he  wrought     Now  go  at  once, 
And  from  their  galleys  call  Idumeneus 
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As  when  the  husband  of  the  liglit-hatred  queen      • 

Of  heaven  sends  forth  bis  tliunders,  ushtriug  in 

Some  wide- involving  shower,  —  rain,  hail,  or  snow 

Whitening  the  fields,  —  or  opening  o'er  some  land 

The  ravenous  jaws  of  unrelenting  war,  —  x 

So  frequent  were  the  groans  which  from  his  bean 

Alrides  uttered  ;  for  within  his  breast 

His  heart  was  troubled.    Looking  toward  the  platD 

Of  Troy,  he  wondered  at  the  many  fires 

Ulazing  before  the  city,  and  the  sound  ■> 

Of  flutes  and  fifes,  and  tumult  of  the  crowd. 

But  when  he  turned  him  toward  the  fleet  and  host 

Of  Greece,  he  tore  his  hair,  and  flung  it  up 

To  Jove,  and  vented  his  great  heart  in  groans. 

And  now  at  length  it  seemed  to  him  most  wise      > 

To  seek  Ncleian  Nestor,  and  with  him 

Devise  some  plan  by  which  to  turn  aside 

The  threatened  evil  from  the  Greeks.     He  rose, 

And  drew  his  tunic  o'er  his  breast,  and  laced 

The  graceful  sandals  to  his  well-shaped  feet ;        n 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  blood-stained  hide 

Of  a  huge  tawny  lion,  that  reached  down 

Even  to  the  ground  ;  and  took  in  hand  his  spear. 

Meantime  with  like  uneasy  thoughts  oppressed 

Was  Menelaus,  to  whose  eyes  there  came  n 

No  slumber,  —  dreading  lest  calamity 

Should  light  upon  the  Greeks,  who  for  his  sake 

Had  crossed  the  sea  to  carry  war  to  Troy. 

And  first  he  threw  a  leopard's  spotted  hide 
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O'er  his  broad  back,  and  placed  the  Lrazen  helm  n 
Upon  his  head,  and  took  in  his  strong  grasp 
A  spear,  and  went  to  bid  his  brother  wake, — 
His  brother,  the  chief  ruler  over  all 
The  men  of  Greece,  and  honored  like  a  god. 
He  found  him  at  his  galley's  prow  in  act  « 

To  sheath  his  shoulders  in  the  shining  mail. 
And  pleased  to  greet  his  coming.     To  the  king 
Thus  Menelaus,  great  in  battle,  spake  :  — 

"  Why  arm  thyself,  my  brother  ?     AVouldst  thou 
send 
A  warrior  to  explore  the  Trojan  camp?  « 

None  will  accept  the  task,  I  fear,  to  creep 
Alone  at  dead  of  night,  a  spy,  within 
The  hostile  lines  ;  —  a  bold  man  must  he  be."  - 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  ;  — 
"  Most  noble  Menelaus,  much  we  nt;ed  id 

Wise  counsel  —  thou  and  I  ^  to  save  our  men 
And  galleys  from  destruction,  since  the  will 
Of  Jove  is  changed.     Now  Iiath  the  God  respect 
To  Hector's  sacrifices  ;  for  in  truth 
I  never  saw  —  I  never  heard  of  one  a 

Who  in  one  day  performed  such  mighty  deeds 
As  Hector,  dear  to  Jove,  just  now  hath  wrought, 
Though  not  the  son  of  goddess  or  of  god. 
Those  deeds  will  be,  I  deem,  for  many  a  day 
A  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  to  the  Greeks,  —  *= 

Such  evil  hath  he  wrought     Now  go  at  once, 
And  from  their  galleys  call  Idumcneus 
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And  Ajat ;  while  to  noble  Nestor's  tent 

I  go,  and  pray  that  he  will  rise  and  give 

Their  orders  to  the  sacred  band  of  guards; —       « 

For  they  will  hearken  to  him,  since  his  son 

Commands  them  jointly  with  Meriones, 

The  armor-bearer  of  Idomeneus,  — 

Both  named  by  us  to  that  important  trust." 

Then  Meneiaus,  great  in  battle,  said  : —  v 

"  What  wilt  thou,  then,  and  what  dost  thou  corn- 
That  I  remain  with  them  until  thou  come. 
Or,  having  given  the  message,  seek,  thee  here  ?  " 

Again  the  monarch  Agamemnon  spake  ;  — 
"  Wait  there,  lest  as  we  go  I  meet  thee  not,  n 

For  many  ways  are  through  the  camp.     But  thou. 
In  going,  shout  aloud  and  bid  them  all 
Be  vigilant,  accosting  every  one 
By  his  paternal  name,  and  giving  each 
Due  honor  :  bear  thyself  not  haughtily  ;  »• 

We  too  must  labor  ;  for  when  we  were  born 
Jove  laid  this  hard  condition  on  us  all." 

So  spake  he,  and,  dismissing  with  that  charge 
His  brother,  hastened  to  where  Nestor  lay. 
The  shepherd  of  his  people.     Him  he  found  •! 

On  his  soft  couch  within  his  tent  beside 
His  dark-brown  ship.     Around  him  scattered  shone 
His  arms,  —  a  shield,  two  spears,  a  gleaming  helm. 
And  pliant  belt,  with  which  (he  anciunt  man 
Girded  himself  when  arming  to  lead  on  v 
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His  men  to  murderous  fight ;  —  for  not  to  age 
The  warrior  yielded  yet     He  raised  his  head. 
And,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  questioned  thus 
Alrides :  "  Who  art  thou  that  traversest 
The  camp  beside  the  fleet  at  dead  of  night,  m 

Alone,  while  others  sleep  ?  Coni'sl  Ihou  to  find 
One  of  the  guardsmen,  or  a  comrade  ?  Si>eak ; 
Come  not  in  silence  thus :  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  " 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  ;  — 
"  O  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus,  whom  the  Greeks         ■» 
All  glor)-  in  !  thou  certainly  wilt  know 
Attides  Agamemnon,  whom  the  will 
Of  Jove  hath  visited  with  hardships  great 
Beyond  what  others  bear,  to  last  while  breath 
Is  in  my  lungs,  and  while  my  knees  can  move.      ■"* 
I  wander  thus  abroad  because  sweet  sleep 
Comes  not  to  close  my  eyelids,  and  (he  war 
And  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  distress  me  sore. 
Tor  ihcm  I  greatly  fear,  iny  heart  is  faint, 
My  mind  confounded.     In  my  breast  the  heart     '" 
Pants,  and  my  limbs  all  tremble.     If  thou  wilt,  — 
l-'or,  as  I  see,  thou  also  dost  not  sleep,  — 
Come  with  me  to  the  guards,  that  we  may  know 
Whether,  o'ercome  by  toil  and  weariness. 
They  give  themselves  lo  slumber  and  furget  "s 

Their  watch.     The  foe  is  near  us  in  his  camp, 
And  how  know  we  that  even  now  by  night 
He  plans  not,  to  attack  us  in  our  tent.s  ?" 

Then  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  replied  :  — 
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'*  Atrides  AgamemnoDy  gjkiriovs  king  m 

Of  men,  almighty  Jove  will  not  perform 

For  Hector  all  that  Hector  plans  and  hopes  ; 

And  heavier  cares,  I  think,  will  yet  be  his 

When  once  Achilles'  wrath  is  turned  away* 

Yet  willingly  I  join  thee.     Let  us  call  m 

The  other  chiefs,  —  Ulysses,  Diomed, 

13oth  mighty  spearmen  ;  Ajaz,  swift  of  foot ; 

And  the  brave  son  of  Phyleus.    It  were  well 

To  send  and  bid  the  mightier  Ajax  come, 

And  King  Idomeneus,  for  farthest  off  9 

The  ships  of  both  are  stationed.    I  shall  diide 

Thy  brother  Menelaus  —  though  he  be 

Honored  and  dear,  and  though  it  please  thee  not — 

For  sleeping,  while  he  leaves  such  toils  as  these 

To  thee  alone.     He  should  be  here  among  us 

The  chiefs,  exhorting  them  to  valiant  deeds  ; 

For  now  the  hour  of  bitter  need  is  come." 

Again  spake  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  :  -^ 
"  At  other  times,  old  chief,  I  would  have  begged 
That  thou  shouldst  blame  him  :  he  is  oft  remiss,  «4«» 
And  late  to  act ;  but  not  because  of  sloth, 
Or  want  of  spirit,  —  but  he  looks  to  me 
And  waits  for  my  example.     Yet  to-night 
He  roMC  before  me,  sought  me,  antl  is  sent 
To  call  the  chiefs  whom  thou  hast  named ;  and  now 
Let  us  go  on,  and  meet  them  where  they  wait,      >4« 
Among  the  guards  and  just  before  the  gates, — 
For  I  appointed  that  the  trysting-place." 
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And  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  replied  ; — 
"  Then  let  no  Greek  condemn  him,  or  refuse         >}» 
To  heed  and  to  obey  when  he  shall  speak." 

He  spake,  and  drew  his  tunic  o'er  his  breast, 
Laced  the  fair  sandals  to  his  shapely  feet, 
And  round  him  fastened,  with  a  clasp,  his  cloak,  — 
A  double  web  of  puqjle,  with  full  folds  >is 

And  flowing  pile.     He  grasped  a  massii'e  spear. 
Its  blade  of  trenchant  brass.     And  first  he  sought 
The  galleys  of  the  AchaJans  brazen- mailed. 
There  shouted  Nestor  the  Gerenian  knight, 
To  raise  Ulysses,  best  of  counsellors,  "to 

Jove-like  in  wisdom  ;  who  perceived  the  voice. 
And  issued  from  his  tent  in  haste,  ami  said  ;  — 

"  What  brings  you  forth  to  walk  the  camp  at  night, 
Beside  the  ships  alone  ;  what  urgent  cause .' " 

Then  answered  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight :  —  >6) 
"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  born,  and  skilled 
In  wise  devices,  be  thou  not  displeased  : 
A  fearful  woe  impends  above  the  Greeks  : 
Come,  then,  and  call  the  other  chiefs,  to  give 
Their  counsel  whether  we  shall  flee  or  fight,"        m 

He  spake  ;  and  wise  Ulysses,  entering 
His  tent  again,  upon  his  shoulders  laid 
His  well-wrought  shield,  and  joined  them  as  they 

went, 
Till,  coming  to  Tydides  Diomed, 
They  found  him  by  his  tent  among  his  arms,         i;j 
His  comrades  sleeping  round  him  with  their  shields 
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Beneath  their  heads.     Theirspearsweresetupright, 
The  nether  points  in  earth.     The  polished  brass 
Gleamed  like  the  lightnings  of  All-Father  Jove, 
In  sleep  the  hero  lay  ;  a  wild  bull's  hide  no 

Was  spread  beneath  him,  and  a  carpet  dyed 
With  glowing  colors  propped  his  head.     The  knight, 
Gerenian  Neslor,  touched  him  with  his  foot 
And  roused  him,  and  addressed  him  chidingly  :  — 

"  O  son  of  Tydeus  !  wilt  thou  calmly  sleep        in 
All  the  night  long  ?     And  hast  thou,  then,  not  heard 
That  on  a  height  amidst  the  plain  the  sons 
Of  Troy  are  stationed,  near  the  ships,  and  small 
The  space  that  parts  (he  enemy's  camp  from  ours  ? " 

He  spake.     The  son  of  Tydeus  sprang  from  sleep 
At  once,  and  answered  him  with  wingtd  words  :  — 

"  Thy  labors  are  too  constant,  aged  man  ;  tv 

Thou  shrinkest  from  no  hardship.  Are  there  not 
Young  men  among  ihe  Greeks  to  walk  the  camp 
And  call  the  kings.'     Thou  never  takest  rest."      ■« 

And  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  replied  : — ■ 
"  Well  hast  thou  said,  my  friend,  for  I  have  sons 
Without  reproach,  and  I  have  many  troops  ; 
And  any  one  of  these  might  walk  the  camp 
And  give  the  summons.     Hut  to-night  there  lies    ™ 
A  hard  necessity  upon  the  Greeks, 
And  their  destruction  and  their  rescue  hang 
Balanced  on  a  knife's  edge.     Come  (hen,  since  thou 
Art  younger,  call  swift  .K)i\x  and  the  son 
Of  Phyleus,  if  thou  wouldst  relieve  my  age."         «s 
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He  spake  ;  and  Diomed  around  him  flung 
A  tawny  lion's  ample  hide,  ihat  reached 
Down  to  his  feet,  and  took  his  spear  and  went 
And  summoned  the  two  kings,  and  brought  them 
forth. 

Now  when  they  came  among  the  assembled  guard, 
its  leaders  were  not  slumbering  ;  every  man  »' 

Sat  watchful  and  in  arms.     As  dogs  that  guard 
Flocks  in  a  sheepfold  hear  some  savage  beast 
That  comes  through  thickets  down  the  mountain- 
side \ 
Loud  is  the  clamor  of  the  dogs  and  men,  us 

And  sleep  is  frightened  thence,  —  so  gentle  sleep 
Fled  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  watched,  that  night, 
Sadly,  with  eyes  turned  ever  toward  the  plain, 
Intently  listening  for  the  foe's  approach. 
The  aged  Nestor  saw  them,  and  rejoiced,  ;« 

And  thus  encouraged  them  with  winged  words  :  — 

"  Watch  thus,dear  youths,  let  no  one  yield  to  sleep, 
Lest  we  become  the  mockery  of  the  foe." 

He  spake,  and  crossed  the  trench  ;  and  with  him 

The  Grecian  leaders,  they  who  had  been  called    »s 
To  council.     With  them  went  Meriones 
And  Nestor's  eminent  son,  for  they  had  both 
Been  summoned.     Crossing  to  the  other  side 
Of  that  deep  trench,  they  found  an  open  space 
Clear  of  the  dead,  in  which  lhi;y  sat  them  down, — 
Just  where  the  fiery  Hector,  having  slain  =» 
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Many  Achaians,  turned  him  back  *hin  night 
Came  o'er  him.     There  ihey  sat  to  hold  dtbate  \ 
And  thus  spake  Nestor  ihe  Gerenian  knight :  — 

"  Friends  !  is  there  none  among  you  who  so  far  • 
Trusts  his  own  valor  that  he  will  to-night 
Veniurt  among  thy  Trojans  ?      He  perchance 
Might  capture  on  the  borders  of  the  camp 
Some  foeman  wandering,  or  might  bring  report 
Of  what  they  meditate,  and  whether  still 
They  mean  to  keep  their  station  far  from  Troy 
And  near  our  ships,  or,  since  their  late  success, 
Return  to  Ilium.     Could  he  safely  bring 
This  knowledge  back  to  us,  his  meed  were  great,  - 
Glory  among  all  men  beneath  the  sky,  • 

And  liberal  recompense.     As  many  chiefs 
As  now  command  our  galleys,  each  would  give 
A  black  ewe  with  a  suckling  lamb,  —  such  gifts 
No  one  hath  yet  received,  —  and  he  should  sit 
A  guest  at  all  our  banquets  and  our  feasts."  > 

He  spake  ;  and  all  were  silent  for  a  space. 
Then  Diomed,  the  great  in  battle,  said  :  — 

"Nestor,  my  resolute  spirit  urges  me 
To  explore  the  Trojan  camp,  that  lies  so  near ; 
Yet,  were  another  warrior  by  my  side,  ■: 

I  should  go  forth  with  a  far  surer  hope. 
And  greater  were  my  daring.     For  when  two 
Join  in  the  same  adventure,  one  perceives 
Before  the  other  how  they  ought  to  act ; 
While  one  alone,  however  prompt,  resolves  • 
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MoK  ta.dit/  and  with  a  weaker  will." 

He  spake  ;  and  many  a  chief  made  suit  to  share 
The  risk  with  Diomed.     The  ministers 
or  Mars,  the  chieftains  Ajar,  asked  to  go  ; 
Meriones  desired  it ;  Nestor's  son  *% 

Greatly  desired  to  join  the  enterprise  ; 
Atrides  Menelaus,  skilled  to  wield 
The  spear,  desired  it ;  and  that  hardy  chief, 
Ulysses,  longed  to  explore  the  Trojan  camp. 
For  full  of  daring  aims  was  the  great  soul  >?<> 

Within  his  bosom.     Agamemnon  then, 
The  king  of  men,  took  up  the  word  and  said  i^ 

"  Tydides  Diomed,  most  dear  of  men, 
Chflose  from  the  many  chiefs,  who  ask  to  bear 
A  part  with  thee,  the  bravest.     Be  not  moved      •?! 
By  deference  to  take  the  worse  and  leave 
The  abler  warrior.     Pay  no  heed  to  rank. 
Or  race,  or  wide  extent  of  kingly  rule." 

Thus  spake  the  king ;   for  in  his  heart  he  feared 
For  fair-haired  Menelaus.     Diomed,  *> 

The  great  in  balUe,  then  addressed  ihem  all  ;  — 

"  Ye  bid  me  choose  :  how,  then,  can  I  o'eriook 
Godlike  Ulysses,  prudent  in  resolve. 
And  firm  in  every  danger,  well  beloved 
By  Pallas.     Give  me  him,  and  our  return  *^ 

Is  sure,  though  from  consuming  flames  ;  for  he 
Is  wise  to  plan  beyond  all  other  men." 

Ulysses,  nobly  born  and  hardy,  spake 
In  turn  ;  "  Tydides,  praise  me  not  too  much, 
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Nor  blame  m^  for  thou  speakest  to  tbe  Greeks,  «p> 
Who  know  me*    Meantime  let  us  haste  to  go^ 
For  the  night  wears  away,  and  mom  is  near. 
The  stars  are  high,  two  thirds  of  night  are  paat^  — 
The  greater  part,  —  and  scarce  a  third  remains." 

He  spake ;  and  both  arrayed  themselves  for  figjht 
The  mighty  warrior  Thrasymedes  gave  «^ 

The  two-edged  sword  he  wore  to  Diomed,  — 
Whose  own  was  at  the  g^leys,  — and  a  shield* 
The  hero  then  put  on  his  helmet,  made 
Of  tough  bull-hide,  with  neither  cone  nor  ccest^  -— 
Such  as  is  worn  by  beardless  youths.     A  bow,     j« 
Quiver,  and  sword  Meriones  bestowed 
Upon  Ulysses,  placing  on  his  brows 
A  leathern  hehiiet,  firmly  laced  within 
By  many  a  thong,  and  on  the  outer  side  « 

Set  thickly  with  a  tusky  boar's  white  teeth. 
Which  fenced  it  well  and  skilfully.     A  web 
Of  woollen  for  the  temples  lined  the  work. 
This  helm  Autolycus  once  bore  away 
From  Eleon,  the  city  where  he  sacked  m 

The  stately  palace  of  Amyntor,  son 
Of  Ormenus.     The  captor  gave  the  prize 
To  the  Cytheran  chief,  Amphidamas, 
Who  bore  it  to  Scandeia,  and  in  turn 
Bestowed  it  upon  Molus  as  his  guest,  *< 

And  Molus  gave  it  to  Meriones. 
His  son,  to  wear  in  battle.     N'ow  at  last 
It  crowned  Ulysses  temples.     Whevi  ^h^  >.w<un 
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Were  all  accoutred  in  their  dreadful  arms, 
Forward  they  went,  and  left  the  assembled  chiefs. 
While,  sent  by  Pallas  forth,  upon  their  right  v 

A  heron  flew  beside  their  path.     The  bird 
They  saw  not,  for  the  night  was  dark,  but  iieard 
Its  rustling  wings.     Ulysses  at  the  sound 
Rejoiced,  and  supplicated  Pallas  thus  : —  w 

"  Hear  !  daughter  of  the  ^gis-bearer  Jove  I 
Thou  who  art  near  me  in  all  dangers,  thou 
Whose  eye  is  on  me  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
Befriend  me,  Pallas,  yet  again,  and  grant 
That,  laden  with  great  glory,  we  return  w> 

Safe  to  the  galleys,  mighty  deeds  performed. 
And  woe  inflicted  on  the  Trojan  race." 

Next  Diomed,  the  great  in  battle,  prayed  ;  — 
"  Daughter  invincible  of  Jove,  give  ear 
Also  to  me-     Be  with  me  now,  as  once  « 

Thou  didst  attend  on  Tydeus  nobly  born, 
My  father,  when  he  bore  an  embassy 
To  Thebfc  from  the  Achaians.     He  beside 
The  Asopus  left  the  Achaians  mailed  in  brass, 
And  bore  a  friendly  message  to  the  sons  jw 

Of  Cadmus,  and  on  his  return  performed 
Full  many  a  mighty  deed  with  aid  from  thee, 
Great  goddess  !  for  thou  stoodest  by  his  side. 
Stand  now  by  me  ;  be  thou  my  shield  and  guard  ; 
And  I,  in  turn,  will  offer  up  to  thee  us 

A  yearling  heifer,  broad  between  the  horns. 
Which  never  ploughman  yet  hath  tamed  to  bear 
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The  yoke.    Her  to  thine  altar  will  I  brings 
With  gilded  horns,  to  be  a  sacrifice.* 

So  prayed  they.  Pallas  listened  to  their  pmTOs; 
And,  having  supplicated  thus  the  child  9 

Of  Jove  Almighty,  the  two  chiefs  went  on 
Like  lions  through  the  darkness  of  the  nighty 
Through  slaughter,  heaps  of  corses,  and  black  Mood* 

Nor  now  had  Hector  suflfered  the  brave  ions    m 
Of  Troy  to  sleep,  but  summoned  all  the  diiefa^ 
Leaders^  and  princes  of  the  host,  and  thus 
Addressed  the  assembly  with  well-ordered  wolda^-* 

"  Who  of  you  all  will  promise  to  perform 
The  task  I  set  him,  for  a  large  reward  ?  jso 

For  ample  shall  his  meed  be.    I  will  give 
A  chariot  and  two  steeds  with  lofty  necks, 
Swifter  than  the  swift  galleys  of  the  Greeks. 
Great  glory  will  be  his  whoever  dares 
Approach  those  ships  and  bring  the  knowledge 
thence  jj? 

Whether  the  fleet  is  guarded  as  before. 
Or  whether,  yielding  to  our  arms,  the  foe 
Ts  meditating  flight,  and,  through  the  night 
O'ercome  with  weariness,  keeps  watch  no  more." 

He  spake  ;  and  all  were  silent  for  a  space.       v^ 
Now  there  was  one,  among  the  Trojan  chiefs. 
Whose  father  was  Eumedes,  of  the  train 
Of  reverend  heralds.     Dolon  was  his  name. 
And  he  was  rich  in  gold  and  brass,  deformed 
In  face  but  swift  of  foot,  an  only  son  »$ 
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Among  five  sisters.    He  stood  forth  among 
The  Trojans,  and  rephed  to  Hector  thus  :  — 

"  My  daring  spirit.  Hector,  urges  me 
To  visit  the  swift  ships  and  learn  the  state 
Of  the  Greek  host-     But  hold  thy  sceptre  forth,    j^ 
And  solemnly  attest  the  gods  that  thou 
Wilt  give  to  me  the  horses,  and  the  car 
Engrailed  with  brass,  which  bear  the  illustrious  son 
Of  Peleus.     I  shall  not  explore  in  vain, 
Nor  balk  thy  hope  of  me  ;  for  I  will  pass  jss 

Into  the  camp  until  I  reach  the  ship 
Of  Agamemnon,  where  the  chiefs  are  now 
Debating  whether  they  shall  fly  or  fight." 

He  spake  ;  and  Hector  held  the  sceptre  forth. 
And  swore  :  "  Be  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  »• 

Husband  of  Juno,  witness,  that  those  steeds 
Shall  bear  no  other  Trojan  than  thyself 
That  honor  I  confirm  to  thee  alone." 

He  spahe.     It  was  an  idle  oath,  yet  gave 
New  courage  to  the  spy,  who  instantly  »j 

Upon  his  shoulders  hung  his  crooked  bow, 
And  round  him  flung  a  gray  wolfs  hide,  and  placed 
A  casque  of  otter-skin  upon  his  head, 
And  took  his  pointed  javelin,  and  made  haste 
To  reach  the  Grecian  fleet.    Yet  was  be  doomed  m 
Never  to  leave  that  fleet  again,  nor  bring 
Tidings  to  Hector.    Soon  was  he  beyond 
The  crowd  of  men  and  steeds,  and  eagerly 
Held  on  his  way.     Ulysses  first  perceived 
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His  commgy  and  thus  spake  to  Koned  :-^         m 

''  Some  one,  Tydides,  from  the  enemy's  camp 
Is  coming,  either  as  a  spy,  or  else 
To  spoil  the  dead,    first  let  us  stifler  him 
To  pass  us  by  a  little  on  the  i^aio. 
Then  let  us  rush  and  seize  him.    Should  fais  speed 
Be  greater  than  our  own,  let  us  attack  m 

The  fugitive  with  spears^  and  drive  him  on 
To  where  our  ships  are  lying,  from  his  camp^ 
Lest,  flying  townward,  he  escape  our  handa." 

He  spake  ;  and  both  lay  down  without  the  path, 
Among  the  dead,  while  he  unwarily  a* 

Passed  by  them.     When  he  now  had  gone  as  far 
As  two  yoked  mules  might  at  the  furrow's  end 
Precede  a  pair  of  oxen,  —  for  by  mules  m 

The  plough  is  drawn  more  quickly  through  the  soil 
Of  the  deep  fallow,  —  then  they  rose,  and  rushed 
To  seize  him.    As  he  heard  their  steps  he  sto]^)ed, 
In  hope  that  his  companions  had  been  sent 
From  Troy  by  Hector  to  conduct  him  back. 
But  when  they  came  within  a  javelin's  cast,  vs 

Or  haply  less,  he  saw  that  they  were  foes, 
And  moved  his  nimble  knees,  and  turned  to  flee. 
While  rapidly  they  followed.     As  two  hounds. 
Sharp-toothed,  and  trained  to  track  their  prey, pursue 
Through  forest-grounds  some  fawn  or  hare  that  runs 
Before  them  panting,  so  did  Diomed  n» 

And  terrible  Ulysses  without  stop 
Follow  the  fugitive,  to  cut  him  off 
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From  his  own  people.    In  his  flight  he  came       im 
Where  sood  he  would  have  mingled  with  ihe  guards, 
Close  to  the  fleet  Then  Pallas  breathed  new  strength 
Into  Tydides,  that  no  other  Greek 
Might  boast  that  be  had  wounded  Dolon  first, 
And  steal  the  honor.    Therefore,  with  his  spear 
Uplifted,  Diomed  rushed  on  and  spake  ;  —  w 

"  Stop,  or  ray  spear  o'erlakes  thee,  nor  wilt  thou 
Escape  a  certain  death  from  this  right  hand." 

He  spake,  and  burled  his  spear  —  but  not  to 
smite  — 
At  Dolon,  over  whose  right  shouldtr  passed 
The  polished  weapon,  and,  descending,  pierced    4*5 
The  ground.     Then  Dolon,  pale  and   fear-struck, 

stopped. 
And  quaked,  with  chattering  teeth  and  stammering 

speech. 
They,  breathless  with  the  chase,  came  up  and  seized 
His  bands,  while,  bursting  into  tears,  he  spake  :  — 

"  Take  me  alive,  and  ye  shall  have  from  me      <»■ 
A  ransom  :  there  is  store  of  brass  and  gold 
And  well-wrought  steel,  of  which  a  princely  share 
My  father  will  bestow  when  he  shall  hear 
Of  me  alive  and  at  the  Grecian  fleet." 

The  crafty  chief  Ulysses  answereil  thus  :  —       lu 
"  Take  heart,  and  cease  to  Ihiuk  of  death,  but  tell. 
And  truly,  why  thou  camest  to  our  floet  : 
Was  it  to  stri])  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ? 
Camest  thou,  sent  by  Heclor,  as  a  spy 
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Among  our  ships,  or  of  thine  own  accord  ?"  tu 

And  Dolon  answered,  trembling  still  with  fear:— 
"  Hector,  against  my  will  and  to  my  hurt, 
Persuaded  me.     He  promised  to  bestow 
On  me  the  firm-paced  coursers,  and  the  car 
Engrailed  with  brass,  which  bear  the  illustrious  son 
Of  Peleus,  and  enjoined  me  by  the  aid  ¥» 

Of  darkness  to  approach  the  foe  and  learn 
Whether  ye  guard  your  galleys  as  before. 
Or,  overcome  by  us,  consult  on  flight, 
And,  wearied  with  the  hardships  of  the  day,         tj= 
Have  failed  to  set  the  accustomed  nightly  watch." 
The  man  of  craft,  Ulysses,  smiled,  and  said  :  — 
"  Truly,  thy  hope  was  set  on  princely  gifts,  — 
The  steeds  of  war-renowned  ^acides, 
Hard  to  be  reined  by  mortal  hands,  or  driven       tji 
By  any,  save  by  Peleus'  son  himself, 
Whom  an  immortal  mother  bore.     But  come, 
Tell  me,  —  and  tell  the  truth,  —  where  hast  thou  left 
Hector,  the  leader  of  the  host,  and  where 
Are  laid  his  warlike  arms  ;  where  stand  his  steeds  ; 
Where  are  the  sentinels,  and  where  the  tents        «• 
Of  other  chiefs  ?     On  what  do  they  consult  > 
Will  they  remain  beside  our  galleys  here, 
Or  do  they  medilate,  since,  as  they  say, 
The  Greeks  are  beaten,  a  return  to  Troy?  "  jh 

Dolon,  Eumcdes'  son,  made  answer  thus  :  — 
'*  What  thou  requircst  I  witl  truly  tell. 
Hector  is  with  his  counsellors,  and  now. 
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Apart  from  all  the  bustle,  at  the  tomb 

Of  Ilus  the  divine,  he  plans  the  war.  «« 

Sentries,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  there  are  none  ; 

No  chosen  band,  O  hero  1  has  in  charge 

To  guard  the  camp.     By  all  their  blazing  fires, 

Constrained  by  need,  the  Trojans  keep  awake, 

And  each  exhorts  his  fellow  to  maintain  «i 

The  watch :  not  so  the  auxillar  Iroops  who  came 

From  far :  they  sleep,  and  since  they  have  no  wives 

Nor  children  near,  they  let  the  Trojans  watch," 

Then  thus  the  man  of  wiles,  Ulysses,  spake  :  — 
"  How  sleep  they,  —  mingled  with  the  knights  of 
Troy  y» 

Or  by  themselves  ?    Telt  me,  that  I  may  know." 

Dolon,  Eumedes'  son,  made  answer  thus :  — 
"  What  thou  reqiiirest  I  will  truly  tell. 
On  one  hand,  toward  the  sea,  the  bowmen  lie 
Of  Caria  and  Pasonia,  and  with  them  y<^ 

Lelegrtns,  Caucons,  and  the  gailant  tribe 
Of  the  Pelasgians.     On  the  other  hand, 
Toward  Thymbra,  are  the  Lycians,  the  proud  race 
Of  Mysia,  Phrygia's  knights,  and  cavalry 
Of  the  Maionians.     Why  should  ye  inquire  s" 

The  place  of  each  ?    If  ye  design  lo-night 
To  penetrate  into  the  Trojan  camp, 
There  are  the  Thracians,  newly  come,  apart 
From  all  the  others :  with  them  is  their  king, 
Rhesus,  the  son  of  Eioneus  ;  his  steeds  w 

Are  far  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
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I  ever  saw,  —  the  snow  is  not  so  white, 

The  wind  is  not  so  swift.     His  chariot  shines 

With  gold  and  silver,  and  the  coat  of  mail 

In  which  he  came  to  Troy  is  all  of  gold,  s» 

And  gloriously  and  marvellously  bright. 

Such  as  becomes  not  mortal  men  to  wear, 

But  the  gods  only.     Now  to  your  swift  ships 

Lead  me  ;  or  bind  me  fast  with  thongs,  and  here 

Leave  me  till  your  return  ;  and  ye  shall  know      sv 

Whether  the  words  I  speak  be  true  or  false." 

Then  siemly  spake  the  gallant  Diomed :  — 
"  Once  in  our  hands  a  prisoner,  do  not  think, 
O  Dolon  !  to  escape,  though  thou  hast  told 
Things  that  sha!l  profit  us.     For  if  we  now  s* 

Release  thee  thou  wilt  surely  come  again 
To  the  Greek  fleet,  a  spy,  or  openly 
To  fight  against  us.     If  I  take  thy  life, 
T  is  certain  thou  wilt  harm  the  Greeks  no  more." 

He  spake.     And  as  the  suppliant  took  his  chin  se 
In  his  large  hand,  and  had  begun  a  prayer, 
He  smote  him  with  his  sword  at  the  mid-neck. 
And  cut  the  tendons  both  ;  the  severed  head. 
While  yet  he  spake,  fell,  rolling  in  the  dust 
And  then  Ihey  took  his  helm  of  otter-skin,  s" 

The  wolfs-hide,  sounding  bow,  and  massive  spear. 
The  nobly  born  Ulysses  in  his  hand 
Lifted  the  trophies  high,  devoting  them 
To  Pallas,  deity  of  spoil,  and  prayed  :  — 

"  Del'ght  thyself,  O  goddess,  in  these  arms,       m 
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For  thee  we  first  invoke,  of  all  the  gods 
Upon  Olympus.  Guide  us  now  to  find 
The  camp  and  coursers  of  the  sons  of  Thrace." 

He  spake  ;  and,  raising  them  aloft,  he  hung 
The  spoils  upon  a  tamarisk,  and  brake  »• 

Reeds  and  the  spreading  branches  of  the  tree 
To  form  a  mark,  that  so  on  their  return 
They  might  not,  in  the  darkness,  miss  the  spot. 
Then  onward,  mid  strewn  arms  and  pools  of  blood. 
They  went,  and  soon  were  where  the  Thracians  lay. 
There  slept  the  warriors,  overpowered  with  toil ;  » 
Their  glittering  arms  were  near  them,  fairly  ranged 
In  triple  rows,  and  by  each  suit  of  arms 
Two  coursers.     Rhesus  slumbered  in  the  midst 
Near  him  were  his  fleet  horses,  which  were  made 
Fast  to  the  chariot's  border  by  the  reins.  »• 

Ulysses  saw  them  first,  and,  pointing,  said  :  — 

"  This  is  the  man,  O  Diomed,  and  these 
The  steeds,  described  by  Dolon  whom  we  slew. 
Come,  then  ;  put  forth  thy  strength  of  arm,  for  ill 
Doth  it  become  thee  to  stand  idle  here,  ^ 

Armed  as  thou  art.    Loose  thou  the  steeds ;  or  else 
Slay  thou  the  men,  and  leave  the  steeds  to  me." 

He  spake.  The  blue-eyed  Pallas  straightway  gave 
Strength  to  Tydides,  who  on  every  side  sf 

Dealt  slaughter.     From  the  smitten  by  the  sword 
Rose  fearful  groans ;  the  ground  was  red  with  blood. 
As  when  a  ravening  lion  suddenly 
Springs  on  a  helpless  flock  of  goats  or  sheep. 
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So  fell  Tydides  on  the  Tbracian  band,  n 

Till  twelve  were  slain.     Whomever  Diomed 

Approached  and  smote,  the  sage  Ulysses  seized. 

And  drew  him  backward  by  the  feet,  that  thus 

The  flowing-man^d  coursers  might  pass  forth. 

Unhindered,  nor,  by  treading  on  the  dead,  ^ 

Be  startled  ;  for  they  yet  were  new  to  war. 

Now  when  the  son  of  Tydeus  reached  the  king, — 

The  thirteenth  of  his  victims,  —  him  he  slew 

As  he  breathed  heavily ;  for  on  that  night 

A  fearful  dream,  in  shape  CEnides'  son,  a 

Stood  o'er  hira,  sent  by  Pallas.     Carefully 

Ulysses  meantime  loosed  the  firm- paced  steeds. 

And,  fastening  them  together,  drave  them  forth, 

Urging  them  with  his  bow  :  he  had  not  thought 

To  take  ihe  showy  lash  that  lay  in  sight  »> 

On  the  fair  chariot-seat.     In  going  thence 

He  whistled,  as  a  sif^n  to  Diomed, 

Who  lingered,  pondering  on  his  next  exploit,  — 

Whether  to  seize  the  chariot  where  was  laid 

The  embroidered  armor,  dragging  it  away  ;  ss 

Or,  lifting  it  aloft,  to  bear  it  thence  ; 

Or  take  more  Thracian  lives.   As  thus  his  thoughts 

Were  busy,  Pallas,  standing  near  him,  spake  :  — 

"  O  son  of  large-souled  Tydeus,  think  betimes 
Of  thy  return  to  where  the  galleys  lie  ;  «= 

Else  inay  some  god  arouse  the  sons  of  Troy, 
And  thou  bu  forced  to  reach  the  ships  by  flight." 

She  spake.     He  knew  ihe  goddess  by  her  voice. 
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And  leaped  upon  a  steed.     Ulysses  lashed 

The  horses  with  his  bow,  and  on  they  flew  *>s 

Toward  the  swift  galleys  of  the  Grecian  host. 

Apollo,  bearer  of  the  silver  bow. 
Kept  no  vain  watch,  and,  angry  when  he  saw 
Minerva  at  the  side  of  Dlomed, 
Down  to  the  mightj'  host  of  Troy  he  came,  s,o 

And  roused  from  sleep  a  Thracian  counsellor,  — 
Hippocoon,  a  kinsman  of  the  house 
Of  Rhesus.     Leaping  from  his  couch,  he  saw 
The  vacant  spot  where  the  swift  steeds  had  stood. 
And,  weltering  in  their  blood,  the  dying  chiefs,    ws 
He  saw,  and  wept  aloud,  and  called  by  name 
His  dear  companion.     Then  a  clamor  rose, 
And  boundless  tumult,  as  the  Trojans  came 
All  rushing  to  the  spot,  and  marvelling 
At  what  the  daring  warriors,  who  were  now  e™ 

Returning  to  the  hollow  ships,  had  done. 

And  when  these  warriors  now  had  reached  the  spot 
Where  Hector's  spy  was  slain,  Ulysses,  dear 
To  Jupiter,  reined  in  the  fierj'  steeds. 
And  Diomed  leaped  down  and  took  the  spoil        su 
Blood-stained,  and  gave  it  to  Ulysses'  hands, 
And  mounted.     Then  again  they  urged  the  steeds, 
Which,  not  unwilling,  flew  along  the  way. 
First  Nestor  heard  the    approaching   sound,    and 
said:  — 

"  Friends,  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeks,  my 
heart  —  s*> 
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Truly  or  falsely  —  urges  me  to  speak. 
The  trampling  of  swift  steeds  is  iti  my  ears. 

0  that  Ulysses  and  the  gallant  son 

Of  Tydeus  might  be  bringing  at  this  hour 
Firm-footed  coursers  from  the  enemy's  camp  I      <« 
Yet  must  I  fear  that  these,  our  bravest  chiefs. 
Have  met  disaster  from  the  Trojan  crew," 

While  he  was  speaking  yet,  the  warriors  came. 
They  sprang  to  earth ;  their  friends,  rejoicing,  flocked 
Around  them,  greeting  them  with  grasp  of  hands  **• 
And  with  glad  words,  while  the  Geretiian  knight, 
Nestor,  inquired  :  "  Declare,  illustrious  chie^ 
Glory  of  Greece,  Ulysses,  how  ye  took 
These  horses  :  from  the  foe  ;  - —  or  did  some  god 
Bestow  them  ?    They  are  glorious  as  the  sun.      isii 
Oft  am  I  midst  the  Trojans,  for,  though  old, 

1  lag  not  idly  at  the  ships  ;  yet  ne'er 

Have  my  eyes  looked  on  coursers  like  to  these. 
Some  god,  no  doubt,  has  given  them,  for  to  Jove, 
The  God  of  storms,  and  Pallas,  blue-eyed  child    ^- 
Of  JEgis-bearing  Jove,  ye  both  are  dear." 

Then  s.ige  Ulysses  answered  :  "  Pride  of  Greece  I 
Neleian  N"eslor,  truly  might  a  god 
Have  given  us  nobler  steeds  than  even  these. 
All  power  is  with  the  gods.     But  these  of  which  sss 
Thou  askest,  aged  man,  are  brought  from  Thrace, 
And  newly  come.     Brave  Diomed  hath  slain 
Their  lord,  and  twelve  companions  by  his  side,  — 
.^11  princes.     Vet  another  victim  fell, — 
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A  spy  whom,  near  our  ships,  we  put  to  death,  —  «<> 
A  man  whom  Hector  and  his  brother  chiefs 
Sent  forth  by  midnight  to  explore  our  camp." 

He  spake,  and  gayly  caused  the  firm-paced  steeds 
To  pass  the  trench  ;  the  other  Greeks,  well  pleased. 
Went  with  him.  When  they  reached  the  stately  tent 
Of  Diomed,  they  led  the  coursers  on  «« 

To  stalls  where  Diomed's  fleet  horses  stood 
Champingthewholesome  com,  andbound  them  there 
With  halters  neatly  shaped,     Ulysses  placed 
Upon  his  galley's  stem  the  bloody  spoil  *™ 

Of  Dolon,  to  be  made  an  offering     - 
To  Pallas.     Then,  descending  to  the  sea, 
They  washed  from  knees  and  neck  and  thighs  the 

Of  sweat ;  and  when  in  the  sail  wave  their  limbs 
AVere  cleansed,  and  all  the  frame  refreshed,  they 
stepped  tfs 

Into  the  polished  basins  of  the  bath, 
And,  having  bathed  and  rubbed  with  fragrant  oil 
Their  limbs,  they  sat  (hem  down  to  a  repast. 
And  from  a  brimming  jar  beside  them  drew, 
And  poured  to  Pallas  first,  the  pleasant  wine.       vn 
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NOW  did  the  Morning  from  her  couch  be^de 
Renowned  Tithonus  rise,  that  she  might  bring 
Tht  light  to  gods  and  men,  when  Jupiter 
To  the  swift  galleys  of  the  Grecian  host 
Sunt  baleful  Strife,  who  bore  in  hand  aloft  s 

War's  ensigns.  On  the  huge  black  ship  that  brot^ht 
Ulysses,  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet, 
She  stood,  where  she  might  shout  to  either  side,  — 
To  Tclanionian  Ajax  in  his  tents 
And  to  Achilles,  who  had  ranged  their  ships  » 

At  each  extreme  of  llie  Achaian  camp, 
Relying  on  their  valor  and  strong  arms. 
I^oud  was  the  voice,  and  terrible,  in  which 
She  shouted  from  her  station  to  the  Greeks, 
And  into  every  heart  it  carried  strength  u 

And  ihe  resolve  to  combat  manfully 
And  never  yield.    The  battle  now  to  them 
Seemed  more  to  be  desired  than  the  return 
To  their  dear  country  in  their  roomy  ships. 
Atriiles  called  aloud,  exhorting  them  » 

To  gird  themselves  for  battle.     Then  he  clad 
I-limself  in  glittering  brass.     First  to  his  thighs 
lie  bound  the  beautiful  greaves  with  silver  clasps, 
Then  fitted  to  his  chest  the  breastplate  given 
Hy  Cinyras,  a  pledge  of  kind  intent ;—  i 

For,  when  he  he.ird  in  Cyprus  that  the  Greeks 
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Were  bound  for  Ilium  in  their  ships,  he  sent 
This  gift,  a  homage  to  the  king  of  men  ;  — 
Ten  were  its  bars  of  tawny  bronze,  and  twelve 
Were  gold,  and  twenty  tin  ;  and  on  each  side        *» 
Were  three  bronze  serpents  stretching  toward  the 

neck. 
Curved  like  the  colored  bow  which  Saturn's  son 
Sets  in  the  clouds,  a  sign  to  men.     He  hung 
His  sword,  all  glittering  with  its  golden  studs. 
About  his  shoulders.     In  a  silver  sheath  u 

It  nestled,  which  was  slung  on  golden  rings. 
And  then  he  took  his  shield,  a  mighty  orb, 
And  nobly  wrought  and  strong  and  beautiful, 
Bound  with  ten  brazen  circles.     On  its  disk 
Were  twenty  bosses  of  white  tin,  and  one  » 

Of  tawny  bronze  just  in  the  midst,  where  glared 
A  Gorgon "s-head  with  angry  eyes,  round  which 
Were  sculptured  Fear  and  Flight.     Along  its  band 
Of  silver  twined  a  serpent  wrought  in  bronze. 
With  three  heads  springing  from  one    neck   and 

formed  « 

Into  an  orb.     Upon  his  head  he  placed 
A  helmet  rough  with  studs  on  every  side. 
And  with  four  bosses,  and  a  horse-hair  plume 
That  nodded  fearfully  on  high.     He  took 
In  hand  two  massi\'e  spears,  brass-tipped  and  sharp. 
That  shone  afar  and  sent  their  light  to  heaven,      w 
Where  Juno  and  Minerva  made  a  sound 
Like  thunder  in  mid-sky,  as  honoring 
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The  sovereign  of  Mycense  rich  in  gold. 

Eacli  chief  gave  orders  lo  his  charioteer  u 

To  stay  his  horses  firmly  by  the  trench, 
AMiile  they  rushed  forth  in  arms.     At  once  arose, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  was  up,  a  mighty  din. 
They  marshalled  by  the  trench  the  men  on  foot ; 
The  horse  came  after,  with  short  space  between.    * 
The  son  of  Saturn  sent  among  their  ranks 
Confusion,  and  dropped  down  upon  the  host 
Dews  tinged  with  blood,  in  sign  that  he  that  day 
Would  send  to  Hades  many  a  valiant  chief. 

The  Trojans,  on  their  side,  in  the  mid-plain       n 
Drew  up  their  squadrons  on  a  hill,  around 
The  mighty  Hector,  and  Polydamas 
The  blameless,  and  .^neas,  who  among 
The  sons  of  Troy  was  honored  like  a  god, 
And  three  sons  of  Antenor,  who  were  named  t 

Agenor  and  the  noble  Polyhus 
And  the  young  Acamas  of  godlike  bloom, 
There  Hector  in  the  van  uplifted  bore 
His  broad  round  shield.     As  some  portentous  star 
-  Breaks  from  the  clouds  and  shines,  and  then  again 
Enters  their  shadow,  Hector  thus  appeare-i  » 

Among  the  foremost,  issuing  his  commands. 
Then  sought  the  hindmost.     All  in  brass,  he  shone 
Like  lightnings  of  the  .^l^gis-bearer,  Jove. 

As  when  two  lines  of  reapers,  face  to  face,  » 

In  some  rich  landlord's  field  of  barley  or  wheat 
Move  on,  and  fast  the  severed  handfuls  fall. 
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So,  springing  on  each  other,  they  of  Troy 

And  they  of  Ai^os  smote  each  other  down. 

And  neither  thought  of  ignominious  flight.  * 

They  met  each  other  man  to  man  ;  they  rushed 

Like  wolves  to  combat     Cruel  Strife  looked  on 

Rejoicing  ;  she  alone  of  all  the  gods 

Was  present  in  the  battle ;  all  the  rest. 

Far  off,  sat  quiet  in  their  palaces,  » 

The  glorious  mansions  built  for  them  along 

The  summits  of  Olympus.    Yet  they  all 

Blamed  Saturn's  son  that  he  should  honor  thus 

The  Trojans.    The  All-Father  heeded  not 

Their  murmurings,  but,  seated  by  himself  ■> 

Apart,  exulting  in  his  sovereignty, 

Looked  on  the  city  of  Troy,  the  ships  of  Greece, 

The  gleam  of  arms,  the  slayers,  and  the  slain. 

While  yet 't  was  morn,  and  still  the  holy  light 
Of  day  was  brightening,  fast  the  weapons  smote    i" 
On  either  side,  and  fast  the  people  fell  ; 
But  at  the  hour  when  on  the  mountain-slope 
The  wood-cutter  makes  ready  his  repast. 
Weary  with  felling  lofty  trees,  and  ghd 
To  rest,  and  eager  for  the  grateful  meal,  « 

The  Greeks,  encouraging  each  other,  charged 
And  broke  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Troy. 
Firs'  Agamemnon,  springing  forward,  slew 
The  shepherd  of  his  people  and  their  chief, 
Bienor,  and  his  trusty  comrade  next,  —  u 

The  charioteer  Oileus.  who  had  leaped 
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Down  from  his  chariot  to  confront  the  king. 
Him  Agamemnon  with  his  trenchant  spear 
Smote  in  the  forehead  as  he  came.     The  helm 
Of  massive  brass  was  vain  to  stay  the  blow  :         "s 
The  weapon  pierced  it  and  the  bone,  and  stained 
'1  he  brain  with  blood  ;  it  felled  him  rushing  on. 
The  monarch  stripped  the  slain,  and,  leaving  them 
With  their  white  bosoms  bare,  went  on  to  slay 
Isiis  and  Antiphus,  King  Priam's  sons,  —  m» 

( )ne  born  in  wedlock,  one  of  baser  birth,  — 
]{()th  in  one  chariot.     Isus  held  the  reins 
While  Antii)hus,  the  high-born  brother,  fought. 
'I'licsc  had  Achilles  once  on  Ida's  height 
Made  i)ris()ners,  as  ihey  fed  their  flocks  ;  he  bound 
'i'iicir  limbs  wiih  osier  bands,  but  gave  them  up  «« 
I'or  ransom  to  the  'i'rojans.     Now  the  king 
Ofmon,  All  ides  Agamemnon,  pierced 
l^>lls  above  tiie  nij)i)le  wilh  his  spear, 
Anil  wilh  his  falchion  smiting  Antiphus  »*> 

iJeside  the  car,  he  hurled  him  from  his  car, 
'i'iicn  hastening  uj^  and  slri])|)ing  from  the  dead 
Their  shining  mail,  he  knew  them  ;  he  had  seen 
]Jolh  at  the  ships  to  which  the  fleet  of  foot, 
Achilles,  brought  them  bound  from  lda*s  side.      «3s 
As  when  a  lion  comes  ujion  the  haunt 
Of  a  swift  hind,  to  make  an  easy  prey 
Of  her  young  fawns,  and,  with  his  pinverful  teeth 
Seizing  them,  takes  their  tender  lives  ;  while  she, 
Though  nigh,  can  bring  no  aid  but  yields  herself    »*> 
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To  mortal  fear,  and,  to  escape  his  rage, 

Flies  swiftly  through  the  wood  of  close-grown  oaks, 

With  sweaty  sides,  —  thus  none  of  all  the  host 

Of  Trojans  could  avert  from  Priam's  sons 

Their  fate,  but  fled  in  terror  from  the  Greeks.       m 

Next  on  Pisander  and  Hippolochus 

Atrides  rushed,  —  brave  warriors  both,  and  sons 

Of  brave  Antiinachus,  the  chief  who  took 

Gold  and  rich  gifts  from  Paris,  and  refused 

To  let  the  Trojans  render  Helen  back  iji 

To  fair-haired  Menelaus.     His  two  sons. 

Both  in  one  car,  and  reining  their  fleet  steeds, 

Atrides  intercepted;  they  let  fail 

The  embroidered  reins,  dismayed,  as,  lion-like. 

Forward    he    came  ;    and,    cowering,    thus    they 

"  Take  us  alive,  Atrides,  and  accept 
A  worthy  ransom,  for  Antimachus 
Keeps  in  his  halls  large  treasures,  —  brass  and  gold. 
And  well-wrought  steel ;  and  lie  will  send,  from  these, 
Large  ransom,  hearing  we  are  at  the  fleet  'ii 

Alive."     So  prayed  they  with  bland  words,  and  met 
Harsh  answer  :  "  Since  ye  call  Antimachus 
Your  father,  who  in  Trojan  council  once 
Proposed  that  Menelaus,  whom  we  sent 
A  legate  with  Ulysses  the  divine,  .« 

Should  not  return  to  Greece,  but  suffer  death. 
Your  blood  must  answer  for  your  father's  guilt." 

So  spake  the  king,  and,  striking  with  his  spear 
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Pisander's  breast,  he  dashed  him  from  the  car. 
Prone  on  the  ground  he  lay.     Hippolochtis  m 

Leaped  down  and  met  the  sword.     Atrides  Ioppe<l 
His  hands  and  drave  the  weapon  through  his  neck. 
And  sent  the  head  to  roll  among  the  crowd. 
And  then  he  left  the  dead,  and  rushed  to  where 
The  ranks  were  in  disorder;  with  him  went  m 

His  well-armed  Greeks ;  there  they  who  fought  on 

foot 
Slaughtered  th&  flying  foot ;  the  horsemen  there 
Clove  horsemen  down  ;  the  coursers'  trampling  feet 
Kaised  the  thick  dust  to  shadow  all  the  plain  \ 
While  Agamemnon  cheered  the  Achaians  on,        «■ 
And  chased  and  slew  the  foe.     As  when  a  fire 
Sei/.es  a  thick-grown  forest,  and  the  wind 
Drives  it  along  in  eddies,  while  the  trunks 
Fall  with  the  boughs  amid  devouring  flames. 
So  fell  the  flying  Trojans  by  the  hand  "i 

Of  Agamemnon.     Many  high-maned  steeds 
Dra^^d  noisily  their  empty  cars  among 
The  ranks  of  battle,  never  more  to  bear 
Their  charioteers,  who  lay  u|>on  the  earth 
The  vulture's  fca^t,  a  sorrow  to  their  wives.  w 

But  Jove  beyond  the  encountering  arms,  the  dust. 
The  carnage,  and  the  bloodshed  and  the  din 
Bore  Hector,  while  Atrides  in  pursuit 
Was  loudly  cheering  the  Achaians  on. 
Meantime  the  Trojans  fled  across  the  plain  « 

Toward  the  wild  fig-tree  growing  near  the  tomb 
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or  ancient  Ilus,  son  of  Dardanus,  — 
Eager  to  reach  the  town  ;  and  still  the  son 
Of  Atreus  followed,  shouting,  and  with  hands 
Blood-stained  and  dust-begrimed.     And  when  they 
reached  » 

The  Scxan  portals  and  the  beechen  tree, 
They  halted,  waiting  for  the  rear,  like  beeves 
Chased  panting  by  a  lion  who  has  come 
At  midnight  on  them,  and  has  put  the  herd 
To  flight,  and  one  of  them  to  certain  death,  —      w 
Whose  neck  he  breaks  with  his  strong  teeth  and  then 
Devours  the  entrails,  lapping  up  the  blood. 
Thus  did  Atrides  Agamemnon  chase 
The  Trojans  ;  slill  he  slew  the  hindmost ;  still 
They  fled  before  him.     Many  by  his  hand  "• 

Fell  from  their  chariots  prone,  for  terrible 
Beyond  all  others  with  the  spear  was  he. 
But  when  he  now  was  near  the  city-wall. 
The  Father  of  immortals  and  of  men 
Came  down  from  the  high  heaven,  and  took  his  sent 
On  many-fountained  Ida.     In  his  grasp  im 

He  held  a  thunderbolt,  and  this  command 
He  gave  to  Iris  of  the  golden  wings :  — 

"  Haste,  Iris  fleet  of  wing,  and  bear  my  words 
To  Hector :  —  While  he  sees  the  king  of  men,      « 
Atrides,  in  the  van  and  dealing  death 
Among  the  ranks  of  warriors,  let  him  still 
Give  way,  encouraging  his  men  to  hold 
Unflmching  battle  with  the  enemy. 
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But  when  Atrides,  wounded  by  a  spear  •« 

Or  arrow,  shall  ascend  his  chariot,  then 

Will  I  nerve  Hector's  arm  with  strength  to  slay 

Until  he  come  to  the  good  ships  of  Greece, 

And  the  sun  set,  and  hallowed  night  come  down." 

He  spake  ;  and  she,  whose  feet  are  like  the  wind 
In  swiftness,  heeded  the  command,  and  flew  jh 

From  Ida's  summit  to  the  sacred  -town 
Of  Troy,  and  found  the  noble  Hector,  son 
Of  warlike  Priam,  standing  mid  the  steeds 
And  the  strong  chariots,  and,  approaching,  said  :  — 

"  O  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  and  like  Jove  >* 

In  council  !  Jove  the  All-Father  bids  me  say, 
As  long  as  thou  shalt  see  the  king  of  men, 
Atrides,  in  the  van,  and  dealing  death 
Among  the  ranks  of  warriors,  thou  shalt  still        >» 
Give  way,  encouraging  thy  men  to  hold 
Unflinching  battle  with  the  enemy  ; 
But  when  Atrides,  wounded  by  a  spear 
Or  arrow,  shall  ascend  his  chariot,  then 
Will  Jove  endue  Ihy  arm  with  strength  to  slay      ms 
Until  thou  come  to  the  good  ships  of  Greece, 
And  the  sun  set,  and  hallowed  night  come  down." 

So  the  fleet  Iris  spake,  and  went  her  way  ; 
While  Hector,  leaping  from  his  car  in  arms, 
And  wielding  his  sharp  spears,  went  everywhere  ■)> 
Among  (he  Trojan  ranks,  exhorting  them 
To  combat,  and  renewed  the  stubborn  fight. 
They  rallied  and  stood  firm  against  the  Greeks. 
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The  Greeks,  in  turn,  made  strong  their  phalanxes. 
The  battle  raged  again,  as  front  to  front  "ss 

They  stood,  while  Agamemnon  eagerly 
Pressed  forward,  proud  to  lead  the  s^n  in  fight. 

Say,  Muses,  dwellers  of  Olympus  !  who 
First  of  the  Trojans  or  their  brave  allies 
Encountered  Atreus'  son?     Iphidamas,  u 

Son  of  Antenor,  strong  and  daring,  bred 
On  the  rich  soil  of  Thrace,  the  nurse  of  flocks. 
His  grandsire  Cisseus,  from  whose  loins  the  fair 
Theano  sprang,  had  reared  him  from  a  child 
Within  his  palace  ;  and,  when  he  attained  *S5 

Youth's  glorious  prime,  still  kept  him,  giving  him 
His  child  to  wife.     He  wedded  her,  but  left 
At  once  the  bridal  chamber  when  he  heard 
Of  the  Greek  war  on  Ilium,  and  set  sail 
With  twelve  beaked  galleys.    These  he  afterward  ^" 
Left  at  Percopfe,  —  marching  on  to  Troy. 
And  he  it  was  who  came  to  meet  ihe  son 
Of  Atreus.     As  the  heroes  now  drew  near 
Each  other,  Agamemnon  missed  his  aim; 
His  thrust  was  parried.     Then  Iphidamas  m 

Dealt  him  beneath  the  breastplate  on  the  belt 
A  vigorous  blow,  and  urged  the  spear  with  all 
His  strength  of  arm  ;  yet  through  the  plated  belt 
It  could  not  pierce,  for  there  it  met  a  plate 
Of  silver,  and  its  point  was  turned  like  lead.  =9i 

With  lion  strength,  Alrides  sei/.ed  and  drew 
The  weapon  toward  him.  plucked  it  from  the  hand 
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That  held  it,  and  let  fall  his  falchion's  edge 

Upon  the  Trojan's  neck  and  laid  him  dead. 

Unhappy  youth  !  he  slept  an  iron  sleep,  —  * 

Slain  lighting  for  his  country,  far  away 

From  the  young  virgin  bride  yet  scarcely  his. 

For  whom  large  marriage-gifts  he  made,  —  of  beeves 

A  hundred,  —  and  had  promised  from  the  flocks 

That  thronged  his  fields  a  thousand  sheep  and  goats. 

Alrides  Agamemnon  spoiled  the  slain,  ■«■ 

And  bore  his  glorious  annor  ofT  among 

The  Argive  host,     Antenor's  elder  son. 

Illustrious  Coon,  saw,  and  bitter  grief 

For  his  slain  brother  dimmed  his  eyes.     He  stood 

Aside,  with  his  spear  couched,  while  unaware       ** 

Tiie  noble  Agamemnon  passed,  and  pierced 

The  middle  of  (he  monarch's  arm  below 

The  elbow  ;  through  the  flesh  the  shining  point 

Passed  to  the  other  side.     The  king  of  men,         j~ 

Atrides,  shuddered,  yet  refrained  not  then 

From  combat  ;  but  with  his  wind-seasoned  spear 

He  rushed  on  Coon,  who,  to  drag  away 

His  father's  son  Iphidamas,  had  sei/ed 

The  body  by  the  feet,  and  called  his  friends,         w 

The  bravest,  to  his  aid.     Atrides  thnist 

His  brazen  spear  below  the  bossy  shield, 

And  slew  him  as  he  drew  the  corpse,  and  o'er 

The  dead  Iphidamas  struck  off  his  head. 

Thus  were  ,\ntenor's  sons  —  their  doom  fulfilled  — 

Sent  by  Alrick's  to  the  realm  of  death.  3" 
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And  then  he  ranged  among  the  enemy's  ranks 
With  wielded  lance  and  sword  and  ponderous  stones, 
While  yet  the  warm  blood  issued  from  his  wound. 
But  when  the  wound  grew  dry,  and  ceased  to  flow  yt 
With  blood,  keen  anguish -seized  his  vigorous  frame. 
As  when  a  woman  feels  the  piercing  pangs 
Of  travail  brought  her  by  the  Ilythian  maids, 
Daughters  of  Juno,  who  preside  at  births, 
And  walk  the  ministers  of  bitter  pains,  —  3» 

Such  anguish  seized  on  Agamemnon's  frame  ; 
And,  leaping  to  his  chariot-seat,  he  bade 
The  guider  of  the  steeds  make  haste  to  reach 
The  roomy  ships,  for  he  was  overcome  p« 

With  pain  ;  but  first  he  shouted  to  the  Greeks  :  — 

"  O  friends,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeks  I 
Yours  is  the  duty  to  drive  back  the  war 
From  our  good  ships,  since  all-disposing  Jove 
Forbids  me,  for  this  day,  to  lead  the  fighl." 

He  spake.     The  charioteer  applied  the  lash,     %p 
And  not  unwillingly  the  loiig-maned  steeds 
Flew  toward  the  hollow  ships  ;  upon  their  breasts 
Gathered  the  foam  ;  beneath  their  rapid  feet 
Arose  the  dust,  as  from  the  bailie's  dtn 
They  bore  the  wounded  warrior.     Hector  saw      t» 
The  flight  of  Agamemnon,  and  aloud 
Called  to  the  Trojans  and  the  Lycians  thus :  — 

"  Trojan  and  Lycian  warriors,  and  yc  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  who  combat  hand  to  hand, 
fie  men  ;  be  mindful  of  your  fame  in  war.  jw 
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Our  mightiest  foe  withdraws ;  Satumian  Jove 
Crowns  me  wiih  glor^-.    Urge  jour  firm-paced  Steed! 
On  the  brave  Greeks,  and  win  yet  nobler  fame." 

He  sjiake.     His  words  gave  courage  and  new 
strength 
To  ever)'  heart.     .As  when  a  hunter  cheers  » 

His  white-toothed  dc^  against  some  lioness 
Or  wild  boar  from  the  forest,  Hector  thus. 
The  son  of  Priam,  terrible  as  Mars 
The  slayer  of  men,  cheered  on  the  gallant  sons 
Of  Troy  against  the  Greeks.     Himself,  inspired    » 
\<\\\\  fitr)'  valor,  rushed  among  the  foes 
In  the  mid-batile  fort-most,  like  a  storm 
TTiat  swoops  from  heaven,  and  on  the  dark-blue  sea 
Falls  suddenly,  and  stirs  it  to  its  depths. 

Who  then  was  slain  the  first,  and  who  the  last,  js 
By  Hector,  Priam's  son,  whom  Jove  designed 
To  honor  ?     First,  Asreus  ;  Dolops,  son 
Of  Clytis  ;  and  Autonoiis  ;  and  then 
Opites  and  Opheltius  ;  next  to  whom 
jCsymnus,  Agelaus,  Orus  fell,  js 

And  resolute  Hipponoiis  the  last. 
All  these,  the  princes  of  the  Greeks,  he  slew, 
Then  smote  the  common  crowd.     .\s  when  a  gale 
Blows  from  the  west  upon  the  mass  of  cloud 
Filed  up  before  the  south-wind's  powerful  breath,  ^ 
And  tears  it  with  a  mighty  hurricane, 
While  the  swoln  billows  tumble,  and  their  foam 
Is  flung  on  high  before  the  furious  blast. 
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So  by  the  sword  of  Hector  fell  the  heads 

Of  the  Greek  soldiery  ;  and  there  had  been  jm 

Ruin  and  ravage  not  to  be  repaired, 

And  the  defeated  Greeks  had  flung  themselves 

Into  their  ships,  had  not  Ulysses  then 

Exhorted  thus  Tydides  Dioined  :  — 

"  Tydides  I  what  has  quenched  within  our  hearts 
Their  fiery  valor?    Come,  my  friend,  and  take     ^ 
Thy  stand  -beside  me  ;  foul  disgrace  were  ours 
Should  crested  Hector  make  our  fleet  his  prize." 

And  thus  the  valiant  Diomed  replied  :  — 
"  Most  willingly  1  stand,  and  bear  my  part  *> 

In  battle  j  but  with  little  hope,  for  Jove, 
The  God  of  storms,  awards  the  day  to  Troy." 

He  spake,  and  pierced  Thymbneus  with  his  spear 
Through  the  left  breast,  and  dashed  him  from  his  car. 
Meanwhile  Ulysses  struck  Molion  down,  *i 

The  prince's  stately  comrade.     These  they  left 
Never  to  fight  again,  and  made  their  way 
Through  the  thick  squadrons,  carrying,  as  they  went, 
Confusion  with  them.     As  two  fearless  boars 
Rush  on  the  hounds,  so,  mingling  in  the  war,        m 
They  bore  the  foe  before  them,  and  the  Greeks 
Welcomed  a  respite  from  the  havoc  made 
By  noble  Hector.     Next  they  seized  a  car 
Which  bore  two  chiefs,  the  bravest  of  their  host, — 
Sons  of  Percosian  Merops,  who  was  skilled  m 

Beyond  all  men  in  portents.     He  enjoined 
His  sons  to  keep  aloof  from  murderous  war. 
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Yet  did  they  not  obey  him,  for  the  fa(e 

That  doomed  the  twain  to  death  impelled  them  on ; 

And  Diomed,  the  mighty  with  the  spear,  *- 

Spoiled  them  of  life,  and  bore  their  arraoi  (M, 

A  gliilering  priie.     Meantime  Ulysses  slew 

Hippodanius,  and  next  Hj-pirochus, 

The  son  of  Saturn  looked  from  Ida's  height. 

And  bade  the  battle  rage  on  either  side  •» 

With  equal  fury  ;  both  the  encountering  hosts 

Stew  and  were  slain.     Tydides  with  his  spear 

Smoie  on  the  hip  the  chief  Agaslrophus, 

The  son  of  Pa;on,  thoughtless  wretch,  whose  steeds 

Were  not  at  hand  for  flight  ;  his  charioteer  <■- 

Held  them  at  distance,  while  their  master  rushed 

Among  the  foremost  warriors  till  he  fell. 

Hecior  perceived  his  fall,  as  through  the  files 

He  looked,  and  straightway  hastened  to  the  spot 

With  shouts ;  and  after  him  came  rapidly  <■( 

The  phalanxes  of  Trojans.     Diomed, 

The  great  in  luitle,  shuddered  as  he  saw, 

And  thus  addressed  Ulysses,  who  was  near  :  — 

"  Lo  !  the  destroyer,  furious  Hector,  comes  ! 
Let  us  stand  firm,  and  face  and  drive  him  back."  i« 

He  said,  and  cast  his  brandished  lance,  nor  missed 
The  mark  :  it  smote  the  helm  on  Hectors  head. 
The  brass  glanced  from  the  brass  ;  it  could  not  pierce 
To  the  fair  skin  ;  the  high  and  threefold  helm  — 
A  gift  from  Phrelius  —  turned  the  point  aside.      us 
The  chief  fell  iiack,  and,  mingling  with  the  throng. 
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Dropped  on  one  knee,  and  yet  upheld  himself 
With  one  broad  palm  upon  ihe  ground,  while  night 
Darkened  his  eyes.     The  son  of  Tydeus  sprang 
To  seize  his  spear,  which  now  stood  fixed  in  earth 
Among  the  foremost  warriors.     In  that  time        «• 
Did  Hijccor  breathe  again,  and,  having  leaped 
Into  his  chariot,  he  avoided  death, 
By  mingling  with  the  crowd  ;  while,  spear  in  hand, 
Brave  Diomed  pursued  him,  shouting  thus  : —      isi 
"This  time,  thou  cur,  hast   thou   escaped  thy 

Though  it  was  nigh  thee.     Phcebus  rescues  thee  — 
The  god  to  whom  thou  dost  address  thy  prayers  — 
Whene'er  thou  venturest  mid  the  clash  of  spears,  w 
Vet  will  I  surely  slay  thee  when  we  meet, 
If  any  god  be  on  my  side  ;  and  now 
I  go  to  strike  where'er  I  find  a  foe," 

He  spake,  and  struck  the  son  of  P.Ton  down, 
Skilful  to  wield  the  spear.  Rut  now  ihe  spouse 
Of  fur-haired  Helen  —  Alexander  —  stood  w 

I.eauinp  against  a  pillar  by  the  tomb 
Of  the  Dardanian  IIus,  who  had  been 
An  elder  of  the  people  ;  and  he  beni 
His  bow  against  the  monarch  Diomed, 
Who  at  that  moment  knelt  to  strip  the  slain  *>• 

Of  ihe  rich  breaslplate,  and  the  shield  that  hung 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  massive  casque. 
The  Trojan  drew  the  bow's  elastic  horn, 
i\nd  sent  an  arrow  that  not  vainly  flew, 
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But,  striking  the  right  foot,   pierced  through,  and 

reached  la 

The  ground  beneath.    Then  Paris,  with  a  laugh, 
Sprang  from  his  ambush,  shouting  boastfully  :  — 

"  Lo,  thou  art  smitten  !     Not  in  vain  my  shaft 
Has  flown  ;  and  would  that  it  had  pierced  ihy  groin 
And  slain  thee  !   Then  the  Trojans  had  obtained  f^ 
Reprieve  from  slaughter, — they  who  dread  thee  now 
As  bleating  goats  a  lion."     Undismayed, 
The  valiant  Diomed  made  answer  thus  :  — 

"  Archer  and  railer  !  proud  of  thy  smart  bow, 
And  ogler  of  the  women  !  wouldst  thou  make       *i 
Trial  of  valor  hand  to  hand  with  me, 
Thy  bow  should  not  avail  thee,  nor  thy  sheaf 
Of  many  arrows.     Thou  dost  idly  boast 
That  tliou  hast  hit  my  foot.     I  heed  it  not 
It  is  as  if  a  woman  or  a  child  »w 

Had  struck  me.     Lightly  falls  (he  weapon-stroke 
Of  an  unwarlike  weakling.     'T  is  not  so 
VVilh  me,  for  when  one  feels  my  weapon's  touch. 
It  passes  through  him,  and  he  dies  ;  his  wife 
Tears  with  her  hands  her  cheeks  ;  his  little  ones  «i 
Are  oqihans  ;  earth  is  crimsoned  with  his  blood; 
And  flocking  round  his  carcass  in  decay. 
More  numerous  than  women,  are  the  birds." 

He  spake.     Ulysses,  mighty  with  the  spear, 
Came  near  and  stood  before  him  while  he  sat       * 
Concealed,  and  drew  the  arrow  from  his  foot. 
Keen  was  the  agony  rliat  suddenly 
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Shot  through  his  frame  :  he  leaped  into  his  car, 
And  bade  his  charioteer  make  haste  to  reach 
The  roomy  ships  :  the  pain  had  reached  his  heart. 
Ulysses,  the  great  spearman,  now  was  left  4» 

Alone,  no  Greek  remaining  by  his  side  ; 
For  fear  had  seized  them  all.     With  inward  grief 
The  hero  thus  addressed  his  mighty  soul :  — 

"  What  will  become  of  me  ?     A  great  disgrace  «• 
Will  overtake  me  if  I  flee  in  fear 
Before  this  multitude  ;  and  worse  will  be 
My  fate  if  I  am  taken  here  alone. 
While  Jove  has  driven  away  the  other  Greeks 
In  terror.     Uhy  these  questions,  since  I  know      m 
That  cowards  skulk  from  combat,  while  the  brave. 
Wounded  or  wounding  others,  keeps  his  ground  ?  ' 

While  thus  he  reasoned  with  himself,  the  ranks 
Of  Trojans  armed  with  bucklers  came  and  closed 
Around  their  dreaded  enemy.     As  when  *« 

A  troop  of  vigorous  dogs  and  youths  assail 
From  every  siile  a  wild  boar  issuing  forlh 
From  a  deep  thicket,  whetting  the  white  tusks 
Within  his  crooked  jaws  ;  they  press  around. 
And  hear  his  gnashings,  yet  beware  to  come         m 
Too  nigh  the  terrible  animal,  —  so  rushed 
The  Trojans  round  Ulysses,  the  beloved 
Of  Jupiter.     Then  first  the  hero  smote 
Deibpiies  on  [he  shoulder-blade. 
And  next  struck  Thoon  down,  and  Ennomus,       ji» 
And  in  the  navel  pierced  Chersidamas 
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With  his  sharp  spear,  below  the  bossy  shield, 
When  leaping  from  his  chariot.     In  the  dust 
He  fell,  and  grasped  the  earth  with  dying  hands. 
Ulysses  left  them  there,  and  with  his  spear  jn 

He  wounded  Charops,  son  of  Hippasus, 
And  brother  of  brave  Socus.     Socus  saw, 
And  hastened  to  his  aid,  and,  standing  near, 
The  godlike  chief  bespake  Ulysses  thus  :  — 

"  Renowned  Ulysses  I  of  whose  arts  and  toils  »- 
There  is  no  end,  thou  either  shalt  to-day 
Boast  to  have  slain  two  sons  of  Htppasus, 
Brave  as  they  are,  and  stripped  them  of  (heir  arms. 
Or,  smitten  by  my  javelin,  lose  thy  life." 

He  spake,  and  smote  the  Grecian's  orbfed  shield. 
The  swift  spear,  passing  through  the  shining  disk,  j^ 
And  fixed  in  the  rich  breastplate,  tore  the  skin 
From  all  his  side ;  yet  Pallas  suffered  not 
The  blade  to  reach  the  inner  parts.     At  once 
The  chief  perceived  that  Socus  had  not  given       sy 
A  mortal  wound,  and,  falling  back  a  step. 
Thus  spake  ;  "  Unhappy  youth,  thy  doom  will  soon 
O'ertake  thee-     Though  thou  forcest  me  to  pause 
From  combat  with  the  Trojans,  I  declare, 
This  day  thou  sufferest  the  black  doom  of  death,  so 
Thou,  smitten  by  my  spear,  shalt  bring  to  me 
Increase  of  glory,  and  shalt  yield  thy  soul 
To  the  grim  horseman  Pluto,"     Thus  he  spake, 
While  Socus  turned  to  flee  ;  and  as  he  turned, 
Ulysses  witli  the  spear  transfixed  his  back,  v 
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And  drave  the  weapon  through  his  breast :  he  fell, 
With  armor  clashing,  to  the  earth,  while  thus 
The  great  Ulysses  gloried  over  him  :  — 

"  O  Socus  !  son  of  wartike  Hippasus 
The  horseman  1  death  has  overtaken  thee,  mi 

And  thou  couldst  not  escape.     Unhappy  one ! 
Now  tliou  art  dead  thy  father  will  not  come 
To  close  thy  eyes,  nor  she,  the  honored  one 
Who  gave  thee  birth  ;  but  birds  of  prey  shall  flap 
Their  heavy  wings  above  thee,  and  shall  tear        w 
Thy  flesh,  while  I  in  dying  shall  receive 
Due  funeral  honors  from  the  noble  Greeks." 

He  spake,  and  from  his  wounded  side  drew  forth, 
And  from  his  bossy  shield,  the  ponderous  spear 
Which  warlike  Socus  threw.    A  gush  of  blood      ui 
Followed,  and  torturing  pain.     Now,  when  they  saw 
Ulysses  bleed,  the  gallant  sons  of  Troy 
Called  to  each  other,  rushing  in  a  crowd 
To  where  he  stoo<l.     Retreating  as  they  came, 
He  shouted  to  his  comrades.    Thrice  he  raised    s* 
His  voice  as  loud  as  human  lungs  could  shout ; 
Thrice  warlike  Menelaus  heard  the  cry, 
And  spake  at  once  to  Ajax  at  his  side  ;  — 

"  Most  noble  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
Prince  of  thy  people  !  to  my  ear  is  brought  sss 

The  cry  of  that  unconquerable  man, 
Ulysses,  seemingly  as  if  the  foe 
Had  hemmed  him  round  alone,and  pressed  him  sore 
In  combat     Break wethroughthecrowd,andbring 
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Succor,  lest  harm  befall  him,  though  so  brave,  —  »■ 

Fighting  among  the  Trojans  thus  alone,  — 

And  lest  the  Greeks  should  lose  their  mighty  chief." 

He  spake,  and  led  the  way;  his  godlike  friend 
Followed.    They  found  Ulysses,  dear  to  Jove,  — 
The  Trojans  thronging 'round  him  like  a  troop      m 
Of  ravening  jackals  round  an  anttered  stag 
Which  one  who  hunts  upon  the  mountain-side 
Hath  stricken  with  an  arrow  from  his  bow  : 
By  flight  the  slag  escapes,  while  yet  the  blood 
Is  warm  and  easily  the  limbs  are  moved ;  s»> 

But  when  at  last  the  shaft  hath  quelled  his  strength. 
The  hungry  jackals  in  the  forest-shade 
Among  the  hills  attack  him,  till  by  chance 
The  dreaded  lion  comes ;  alarmed,  ihey  flee, 
^And  he  devours  the  prey.     So  in  that  hour,  ^ 

Many  and  brave,  the  sons  of  Troy  pursued 
Ulysses,  skilled  in  war  and  wiles  ;  while  he 
IVielded  the  spear  and  warded  off  the  day 
Of  death.     Then  Aja\,  coming  near  him,  stood, 
With  his  till  buckler,  like  a  tower  of  strength        m 
Beside  him,  and  the  Trojans  fled  in  fear 
On  all  sides.     Warlike  Menelaus  took 
Ulysses  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  forth 
From  the  thronged  spot,  while  his  attendant  brought 
The  chariot  near  him.     .Ajax  sprang  upon  si 

The  Trojans,  slaying  DorycUis,  a  son 
or  Priam  basely  horn.     Then  Pandocus 
He  wounded  ;  next  he  struck  Lysander  down. 
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Pyrasus  and  Pylartes.     As  a  stream, 

Swoln  to  a  torrent  by  the  showers  of  Jove,  <» 

Sweeps  down,  from  hill  to  plain,  dry  oaks  and  pines, 

And  pours  into  the  sea  a  muddy  flood, 

So  mighty  Ajax  routed  and  pursued 

'l"he  'IVojans  o'er  the  plain,  and  cut  his  way 

Through  steeds  and  warriors.    Hector  knew  not  this. 

He  fought  where,  on  the  battle's  left,  beside  «s 

'ITie  Xnnthus,  fastest  fell  the  slain,  and  round 

Great  Nestor  and  the  brave  Idomeneus 

Arose  a  mighty  tumult     In  that  throng 

Did  Hector  mii)gle  with  his  spear  and  steeds,      sii 

Performing  feats  of  valor,  and  laid  waste 

The  ranks  of  youthful  warriors.     Vet  the  Greeks 

Would  not  have  yielded  ground,  if  I'.iris,  spouse 

Of  fjirhaired  Helen,  had  not  forced  the  chief 

Machaon,  fighting  gallantly,  to  pause  ;  "s 

For  wTih  an  arrow  triple-barbed  he  pierced 

The  chiefs  right  shoulder,  and  the  valiant  Greeks 

Feared  lest  the  battle  turn  and  he  be  slain. 

And  thus  Idomeneus  to  Nestor  said  :  — 

"  Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks,  »» 

Haste,  mount  thy  chariot  ;  let  Machaon  lake 
A  place  beside  thee  ;  urge  thy  firm-paced  steeds 
Rapidly  toward  the  fleet  ;  a  leech  like  him. 
Who  cuts  the  arrow  from  the  wound  and  soothes 
The  pain  wilh  balms,  is  worth  a  host  to  us."  bj 

He  spake  ;  and  the  Gereiiian  knight  obeyed, 
And  climbed  the  car  in  haste.     Machaon,  son 
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Pyrasus  and  Pylartes.     As  a  stream, 

Swoln  to  a  torrent  by  the  showers  of  Jove,  600 

Sweeps  down,  from  hill  to  plain,  dry  oaks  and  pines, 

And  pours  into  the  sea  a  muddy  flood, 

So  mighty  Ajax  routed  and  pursued 

The  Trojans  o'er  the  plain,  and  cut  his  way 

Through  steeds  and  warriors.    Hector  knew  not  this. 

He  fought  where,  on  the  battle's  left,  beside         «o6 

I'hc  Xanthus,  fastest  fell  the  slain,  and  round 

Great  Nestor  and  the  brave  Idomeneus 

Arose  a  mighty  tumult.     In  that  throng 

Did  Hector  mingle  with  his  spear  and  steeds,       610 

Performing  feats  of  valor,  and  laid  waste 

The  ranks  of  youthful  warriors.     Yet  the  Greeks 

Would  not  have  yielded  ground,  if  Paris,  spouse 

Of  fair-haired  Helen,  had  not  forced  the  chief 

Machaon,  fighting  gallantly,  to  pause  ;  «is 

For  wfth  an  arrow  triple-barbed  he  pierced 

The  chiefs  right  shoulder,  and  the  valiant  Greeks 

Feared  lest  the  battle  turn  and  he  be  slain. 

And  thus  Idomeneus  to  Nestor  said: —  ♦ 

"  Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks,  ««> 

Haste,  mount  thy  chariot  ;  let  Machaon  take 
A  place  beside  thee  ;  urge  thy  firm-paced  steeds 
Raj)i(]ly  toward  the  fleet  ;  a  leech  like  him. 
Who  cuts  the  arrow  from  the  wound  and  soothes 
The  pain  with  balms,  is  worth  a  host  to  us."  6as 

He  spake  ;  and  the  Gcronian  knight  obeyed, 
And  climbed  the  car  in  haste.     Machaon,  son 

13* 
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Of  v^^sculapius  the  peerless  leech, 
Mounted  beside  him  ;  Nestor  lashed  the  steeds. 
And  toward  the  roomy  ships,  which  well  iheyknew. 
And  longed  to  reach,  they  flew  with  eager  speed. 

Meantime  Cebriones,  who  had  his  seat  »b 

By  Hector  in  the  chariot,  saw  the  ranks 
Of  Troy  disordered,  and  addressed  the  chief:  — 

"While  we,  O  Hector,  here  are  mid  the  Greeks 
Jiist  in  the  skirts  of  the  tumultuous  fray,  sp 

The  other  Trojans,  men  and  steeds,  are  thrown 
Into  confusion  where  the  warriors  throng, 
For  Tel^monian  Ajax  puts  their  ranks 
To  rout ;  I  know  him  well  by  that  broad  shield  <« 
Borne  on  his  shoulders.     Thither  let  us  drive 
Our  steeds  and  chariot,  where  in  desperate  strife 
Meet  horse  and  foot  and  hew  each  other  down, 
And  a  perpetual  clamor  fills  the  air."  *« 

He  spake  ;  and  with  the  whistling  lash  he  struck 
The  long-maned  steeds,  and,  as  ihey  feh  the  stroke, 
Forward  they  flew  wiih  the  swift  car  among 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans,  trampling  in  their  way 
Corpses  and  shields.     The  a.vie  underneath  *« 

Was  steeped  in  blood  ;  the  rim  of  the  chariot-seat 
AVas  foul  with  the  red  drops  which  from  their  hoofs 
The  coursers  sprinkled  and  the  wheels  threw  up. 
Then  Hector  strove,  by  rushing  on  the  crowd. 
To  pierce  it  and  break  through  it.  To  the  Greeks 
His  coming  brought  destruction  and  dismay  ;  "o 
And  well  his  spear  was  wielded.    Through  the  ranks 
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Of  other  warriors  with  the  spear  he  ranged. 
With  sword  and  ponderous  stones  ;  yet  warily 
He  shunned  the  fight  with  Ajax  Telamon. 

Then  Father  Jove  Almighty  touched  with  fear«° 
The  heart  of  Ajax.     AH  amazed  he  stood. 
And  cast  his  sevenfold  buckler  of  bull's-hide 
Upon  his  back,  and,  terrified,  withdrew. 
Now  casting  glances  like  a  beast  of  prey 
From  side  to  side,  he  turned  to  right  and  left,       «« 
And,  slowly  yielding,  moved  knee  after  knee. 
As  when  the  rustics  with  their  hounds  drive  off 
A  hungry  lion  from  their  stalls  of  kine, 
Whom,  watching  all  the  night,  they  suffer  not 
To  make  their  herd  a  prey  ;  but  he,  intent  tj" 

On  ravin,  rushes  forward,  yet  in  vain  ; 
For  many  a  javelin  flies  from  daring  hands 
Against  him,  many  a  blazing  torch  is  swung, 
At  which,  though  fierce,  he  trembles,  and  at  morn 
Stalks  off  in  sullen  mood  ;  —  so  Ajax,  sad  hh 

At  heart,  and  fearing  for  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Unwillingly  fell  back  before  the  foe. 
And  as,  when  entering  in  a  field,  an  ass 
Slow-paced,  whose  Hanks  have  broken  many  a  shaft 
To  splinters,  crops  ihe  harvest  as  it  grows,  eai 

And  boys  attack  him  with  their  rods, — though  small 
Their  strength,  —  but  scarce,  till  he  has  browsed 

his  fill. 
Can  drive  him  forth,  —  so  did  the  gallant  sons 
Of  Troy,  and  their  allies  from  distant  lands, 
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Continually  pursue  the  mighty  son  m» 

Of  Telamon,  and  hurl  their  spears  against 

The  centre  of  his  shield.     And  now  he  wheeled, 

As  conscious  of  great  valor,  and  repulsed 

The  crowding  phalanxes  ;  and  now  again 

He  turned  to  Hee.     And  thus  he  kept  the  foe       ••• 

From  reaching  the  swift  galleys,  while  he  stood 

Between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  terrible 

In  wrath.     The  javelins  hurled  by  daring  hands 

Against  him — some  hung  fixed  in  his  broad  shield  ; 

And  many,  ere  they  came  to  his  fair  skin,  <•» 

Fell  midway,  —  eager  though  they  were  to  pierce 

'I"he  warrior's  side,  —  and  plunged  into  the  earth. 

Eur\'|))'lus,  Kva;mon's  noble  son. 
Saw  Ajax  sorely  pressed  with  many  darts. 
And  came  and  stood  beside  him,  taking  aim         vb 
With  his  bright  spear,  and  in  the  liver  smote, 
Beneath  the  midriff,  Apisaon,  son 
Of  Phausiiis,  and  a  prince  among  his  tribe. 
His  knees  gave  way,  and  down  he  sank  in  death. 
But  godlike  .\lexandcr,  who  beheld  r^ 

Tlie  slayer  stripping  Apisaon's  corjise 
Of  armor,  at  thai  moment  bent  his  bow, 
And  pierced  Kiirypylus  in  the  right  ihigh. 
The  reed  brake  in  the  wound.    He  writhed  with  pain. 
And  mingled  with  his  fellows  in  the  ranks,  j'" 

Avoiding  death,  yet  shouting  to  the  Greeks  :  — 

"  O  friends,  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
Rally  and  keep  your  ground ;  ward  off  the  fate 
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Of  death  from  Ajax,  who  is  sorely  pressed 
With  darts,  and,  much  I  fear,  may  not  escape       m 
Safe  from  this  stormy  conflict.     S'^nd  ye  firm 
Around  the  mighty  son  of  Telamon." 

So  spake  the  wounded  warrior  ;  while  his  friends 
Rallied  around  him,  with  their  shields  inclined 
Against  their  shoulders,  ?,nd  with  lifted  spears,     w 
And  Ajax  came  and  joined  them  ;  then  he  turned, 
And  fiimly  faced  the  foe.     The  (ireeks  renewed 
The  combat  with  a  rage  like  that  of  fire. 

Now  meantime  the  Neleian  coursers,  steeped 
In  sweat,  were  bearing  Nestor  and  the  prince       j^s 
Machaon  from  the  battle.     On  the  prow 
Of  his  great  ship,  Achilles,  swift  of  foot, 
Looked  forth,  and,  gazing  on  the  hard-fought  fray 
And  the  sad  rout,  beheld  them.     Then  he  called 
His  friend  Patroclus,  shouting  from  the  ship.         j*> 
Patroclus  heard,  within  the  tenl,  and  came. 
Glorious  as  Mars  ;  —  yet  with  that  day  began 
His  woes.     The  gallant  Menctiiades 
Made  answer  thus  :  "  Why  callest  thou  my  name, 
Achilles,  and  what  needest  thou  of  me  ? "  7» 

And  thus  rejoined  Achilles,  swift  of  fool  :  — 
"  Son  of  Menoetius,  nobly  born,  and  well 
Beloved  by  me,  the  Greeks,  I  deem,  will  soon 
Be  at  my  knees,  imploring  aid  ;  for  now 
A  hard  necessity  besets  their  host.  7« 

But  go.  Patroclus,  dear  to  Jove,  and  ask 
Of  Nestor  who  it  is  that  he  hath  brought 
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Thus  wounded  from  the  field.     Seen  from  behind, 
His  form  u.-is  tjke  Machaon,  —  wholly  like 
'I'h.n  son  of  .'Esculapius ;  but  the  face  w 

I  saw  not,  as  the  rapid  steeds  flew  by." 

He  spake.    Patroclus  hearkened  to  his  friend, 
And  hastened  to  the  Grecian  tents  and  ships. 

Now  when  they  reached  the  tent  of  Neleus'  son. 
The  warriors  in  the  chariot  set  their  feet  t» 

I'pon  the  nourishing  earth.     Eun-medon, 
The  old  man's  charioteer,  took  from  the  mares 
Tlieirliarnewi  while  thechicftainscooled  themselves. 
And  dried  their  sweaty  garments  in  the  breeze, 
Facing  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  then,  jd 

Knterin^  the  tcni  of  Nestor,  sat  them  down 
{)n  couches.     Hccamede,  bright  of  hair, 
l'repark;d  for  them  a  mingled  draught ;  the  maid, 
A  daughter  of  the  great  Arsinoiis,  came 
From  'I'enedos  with  Nestor,  when  the  town  t^ 

Was  ravaged  by  AuliilJes,  and  the  CJreeks 
("Tavf  her  to  Ncsior,  chosen  from  the  rest 
Kiir  him,  ns  wisest  of  tlieir  counsellors. 
J"irst  she  drew  forth  a  tabic  fairly  wrought, 
or  polished  .•iurface,  and  with  steel-blue  feet,         A 
And  on  it  placed  a  brazen  tray  which  bore 
A  lhirsl-|irovoking  onion,  honeycomb, 
And  sacred  meal  of  wiieut.     Near  these  she  set 
A  nobic  beaker  which  the  ancient  chief 
Had  brought  from  home,  embossed  with  studs  of 
gold. 
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Four  were  its  handles,  and  each  handle  showed 
Two  golden  lunles  feeding,  while  below 
Two  others  formed  the  base.     Another  hand 
Could  scarce  have  raised  that  beaker  from  its  place, 
But  Nestor  lifted  it  with  ease.     The  maid,  m 

Fair  as  a  goddess,  mingled  Pramnian  wine. 
And  grated  o'er  it,  with  a  rasp  of  brass, 
A  goat's-milk  cheese,  and,  sprinkling  the  white  flour 
Upon  it,  bade  them  drink.    With  this  they  quenched 
Their  parching  thirst,  and  then  amused  the  time  t* 
AVith  pleasant  talk.     Fatroclus  to  the  door 
Meantime,  a  godlike  presence,  came,  and  stood. 
The  old  man,  as  he  saw  him,  instantly 
Rose  from  his  princely  seat  and  seized  his  hand, 
And  led  him  In  and  bade  him  sit ;  but  he  j« 

Refused  the  proffered  courtesy,  and  said :  — 

"  Nay,  't  is  no  time  to  sit  :  persuade  me  not, 
Nursling  of  Jove  ;  for  he  is  to  be  feared. 
And  prone  to  wrath,  who  sent  me  to  inquire 
What  wounded  man  is  with  thee  ;  but  I  know,  —  ™. 
Now  that  I  see  Machaon  sitting  here, 
The  shepherd  of  the  people.     I  must  haste 
Back  to  Achilles,  bearing  my  report. 
Thou  knowest,  ancient  chief,  how  quick  he  is 
To  take  offence  and  blame  the  innocent."  m 

Then  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  rejoined  ;  — 
"Why  does  Achilles  pity  thus  the  sons 
Of  Greece  when  wounded  ?     Little  can  he  know 
What  sorrow  reigns  throughout  the  Grecian  host 
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Wliile,  smitten  in  the  close  or  distant  fight,  •» 

Our  bravest  lie  disabled  in  their  ships. 

The  valiant  son  of  Tydeus  —  Diomed  — 

Is  wounded  —  wounded  Agamemnon  lies, 

And  the  great  wielder  of  the  javelin, 

Ulysses.     By  an  arrow  in  the  thigh  sos 

Eurypylus  is  smitten,  and  I  now 

Bring  home  this  warrior  with  an  arrow-wound. 

Yet  doth  Achilles,  valiant  as  he  is, 

Care  nothing  for  the  Greeks.     Will  he  then  wait 

Till  our  swift  galleys,  moored  upon  the  shore,       sio 

After  a  vain  defence  shall  feed  the  flames 

Lit  by  the  enemy's  hand,  and  we  be  slain, 

And  perish,  heaps  on  heaps  ?     My  strength  is  now 

Not  that  which  dwelt  in  these  once  active  limbs. 

Would  I  were  strong  and  vigorous  as  of  yore,       S's 

W^hen  strife  arose  between  our  men  and  those 

Of  Elis  for  our  oxen  driven  away, 

And,  driving  oh"  their  beeves  in  turn,  I  slew 

The  Elean  chief,  the  brave  Itymoneus, 

Son  of  Hypirochus  !     For,  as  he  sought  8» 

To  save  his  herd,  a  javelin  from  my  arm 

Smote  him  the  first  among  his  band.     He  fell ; 

His  rustic  followers  fled  on  every  side  ; 

And  mighty  was  the  spoil  we  took  :  of  beeves 

We  drave  off"  fifty  herds,  as  many  flocks  8a$ 

Of  sheep,  of  swine  as  many,  and  of  goats 

An  equal  number,  and  of  yellow  steeds 

Thrice  fifty  ;  —  these  were  mares,  and  by  their  sides 
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Ran  many  a  colt    We  drave  them  all  within 
Neleian  Pylos  in  the  night.     Well  pleased  »> 

Was  Neleus,  that  so  large  a  booty  fell 
To  me,  who  entered  on  the  war  so  yoang. 
When  morning  brake,  the  heralds'  cry  was  heard 
Summoning  all  the  citizens  to  meet 
To  whom  from  fruitful  Elis  debts  were  due  ;  *» 

And  then  the  princes  of  the  Pyleans  came, 
And  made  division  of  the  spoil.     For  much 
The  Epeians  owed  us  :  we  were  yet  but  few 
In  Pylos,  and  had  suffered  grievously. 
The  mighty  Hercules  in  former  years  <« 

Had  made  us  feel  his  wrath,  and  of  our  men 
Had  slain  the  bravest :  of  the  twelve  who  drew 
Their  birth  from  Neleus,  I  alone  am  left ; 
The  others  felL     The  Epeians  brazen-mailed 
Saw  this,  delighted,  and  insulted  us  i-t 

And  did  us  wrong.     When  now  the  spoil  was  shared 
The  old  man  for  himself  reserved  a  herd 
Of  oxen,  and  a  numerous  flock  of  sheep,  — 
Three  hundred,  with  their  shepherds,  — for  to  him 
Large  debts  were  due  in  Elis.     He  had  sent        ss* 
Four  horses  once,  of  peerless  speed,  with  cars, 
To  win  a  tripod,  the  appointed  prize. 
Augeias,  king  of  men,  detained  them  there, 
And  sent  the  grieving  charioteer  away. 
My  father,  angered  at  the  monarch's  words  "si 

And  acts,  took  large  amends,  and  gave  the  rest 
To  share  among  the  people,  that  no  one 
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Might  leave  the  ground,  defrauded  of  his  right 
All  this  was  justly  done,  and  we  performed 
Due  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  throughout  »• 

The  city  ;  —  when  the  third  day  came,  and  brou^t 
The  Epeians  all  at  once,  in  all  their  strength, — 
Both  men  on  foot  and  prancing  steeds.     With  these 
Came  the  Molions  twain,  well  armed,  though  young 
And  yet  untrained  to  war.     There  is  a  town  Mt 

Named  Thryoessa,  on  a  lofty  hill 
Far  off  beside  Alpheius,  on  the  edge 
Of  sandy  Pylos.     They  beleaguered  this. 
And  sought  to  overthrow  it.     As  they  crossed 
The  plain,  Miner\-a  came,  a  messenger,  «• 

By  night  from  Mount  Olympus,  bidding  us 
Put  on  our  armor.     Not  unwillingly 
The  Pyleans  mustered,  but  in  eager  haste 
For  batlle.     Yet  did  Neleus  not  consent 
That  I  should  arm  myself,  —  he  hid  my  steeds  ;  *n 
For  still  he  deemed  me  inexpert  in  war. 
Vet  even  then,  although  I  fought  on  foot, 
1  won  great  honor  even  among  the  knights ; 
For  so  had  Pallas  favored  me.     A  stream 
Named  Minyeius  pours  into  the  sea  * 

Near  to  Arena,  where  (he  Pylean  knights 
Waited  the  coming  of  the  holy  morn, 
While  those  who  foirght  on  foot  came  thronging  in. 
Thence,  with  our  host  complete,  and  all  in  arms, 
W'e  marched,  and   reached  at  noon   the  sacred 
stream  « 
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Alpheius,  where  to  Jove  Omnipotent 

We  offered  chosen  victims,  and  a  bull 

To  the  river-god,  another  to  the  god 

Of  ocean,  and  a  heifer  yet  unbroke 

To  blue-eyed  Pallas.    Then  we  banqueted,  iv 

In  bands,  throughout  the  anny,  and  lay  down 

In  armor  by  the  river-side  to  sleep. 

Meantime  the  brave  Epetans  stood  around 

The  city,  resolute  to  lay  it  waste. 

But  first  was  to  be  done  a  mighty  work  »i 

Of  war  ;  for  as  the  glorious  sun  appeared 

Above  the  earth  we  dashed  against  the  foe, 

Praying  to  Jove  and  Pallas.     When  (he  tight 

Between  the  Eleans  and  the  Pylean  host 

Was  just  begun,  I  slew  a  youthful  chief,  —  »> 

Mulius,  —  and  bore  away  his  finn-paced  steeds. 

The  fair-haired  Agamedfe,  eldest-born 

Of  King  Augeias'  daughters,  was  his  spouse  ; 

And  well  to  her  each  healing  herb  was  known 

That  springs  from  the  great  earth.     As  he  drew  near, 

I  smote  him  with  my  brazen  lance  :  he  fell  *« 

To  earth :  I  sprang  into  his  car,  and  stood 

Among  the  foremost  warriors  ;  while,  around. 

The  brave  Epeians,  as  they  saw  him  fall,  — 

The  leader  of  their  knights,  their  mightiest  «• 

In  battle,  —  turned  and,  panic-stricken,  fled. 

Each  his  own  way.     I  followed  on  their  flight 

Like  a  black  tempest ;  fifty  cars  I  took, 

And  from  each  car  I  dashed  two  warriors  down. 
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Pierced  by  my  spear.     And  now  I  should  haw  slain 
The  young  Molions  also,  Actor's  sons,  «■< 

Had  not  iheir  father,  he  who  shakes  the  earth, 
Enshrouded  them  in  mist,  and  hidden  them  - 
From  all  pursuit     Then  with  victorious  might 
Did  Jove  endue  our  arms,  while  we  pursued         •■ 
The  foe  across  a  region  strewn  with  shields,  — 
Slaj'ing,  and  gathering  spoil,  —  until  our  steeds 
Came  to  Buprasium,  rich  in  fields  of  wheat. 
And  to  the  Olenian  rock,  and  to  the  hill 
Alesium  in  Colonfe.     Pallas  [here  « 

Stayed  our  pursuit,  and  bade  our  host  return. 
There  slew  1  the  last  man.  and  left  him  there. 
And  then  the  Achaians,  guiding  their  swift  steeds 
Homeward  to  Pylos  from  Buprasium,  gave 
Great  thanks  to  Jupiter  among  the  gods,  so 

And  Nestor  among  men.     Such  was  I  then 
Among  the  heroes  ;  but  Achilles  keeps 
His  valor  for  himself  alone,  — and  yet 
Bitterly  must  he  grieve  when  he  beholds 
Our  people  perish.     O  my  friend  \  how  well         m 
Mena:tius  charged  thee  when  he  sent  thee  forth, 
From  Phthia,  to  Atrides  !     We  were  both  — 
The  nobly  born  Ulysses  and  my.^elf  — 
Within  the  palace,  and  we  clearly  heard 
What  he  commanded  thee.     For  we  had  come     «• 
To  Peleus'  stately  dwelling,  on  our  way 
Gathering  a  host  in  fertile  Greece,  and  saw 
The  great  Mencetius  there,  and  there  we  <bund 
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Achilles  with  (bee.     There  the  aged  knight 

Peleus  was  burning,  in  the  palace-court,  ws 

A  steer's  fat  thighs  to  Jove  the  Thunderer, 

And  lifted  up  a  golden  cup  and  poured 

Dark  wine  upon  the  blazing  sacrifice. 

And  both  of  you  were  busy  with  the  flesh 

When  we  were  at  the  threshold.     As  he  saw        »«> 

Our  coming,  in  surprise  Achilles  sprang 

Toward  us,  and  took  our  hands  and  led  us  in, 

Bade  us  be  seated,  and  before  us  placed 

The  generous  banquet  due  to  stranger-guests. 

Then,  having  feasted,  I  began  discourse,  va 

Exhorting  you  to  join  us.     Both  of  you 

At  once  consented,  and  your  fathers  gave 

Their  admonitions.     Aged  Peleus  charged 

His  son  Achilles  to  excel  the  rest 

In  valor,  while  Mencetius,  in  his  turn,  9*= 

The  son  of  Actor,  gave  thee  ibis  command  :  — 

"  '  My  son,  Achilles  is  the  nobler  bom,  ■ 
But  ihou  art  elder.     He  surpasses  thee 
By  far  in  warlike  might,  but  thou  must  prompt 
His  mind  with  prudent  counsels  ;  thou  must  warn  w 
And  guide  him  ;  he  will  hearken  to  thy  words 
Meant  for  his  good,'    The  old  man  charged  thee 

thus. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  it.     Yet  speak  thou  now 
To  Peleus'  warlike  son  ;  and  haply  he 
May  heed  thy  counsels.    Thou  perchance  mayst 
bend  «> 
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His  will  —  who  knows  ?  —  by  thy  persuasive  word»^ 
For  wholesome  are  the  warnings  of  a  friend. 
Yet,  if  he  shrink  from  some  predicted  doom, 
Or  if  his  goddess-mother  have  revealed 
Aught  of  Jove*s  counsels  to  him,  then,  at  least     97$ 
Let  him  send  thee  to  war,  and  let  his  troop 
Of  Myrmidons  go  with  thee,  so  that  thou 
Mayst  carry  succor  to  the  Greeks.     Yet  more,  — 
Let  him  permit  thee  in  the  field  to  wear 
His  glorious  armor,  that  the  Trojan  host,  «■• 

Beholding  thee  so  like  to  him,  may  shun 
The  combat,  and  the  warlike  sons  of  Greece, 
Hard-pressed,  may  breathe  again,  and  find  at  length 
A  respite  from  the  conflict.     Ye,  who  still 
Are  fresh  and  vigorous,  shall  assault  and  drive     9* 
Townward  the  weary  foe  from  camp  and  fleet." 
He  spake.     The  spirit  of  the  youth  took  fire. 
And  instantly  he  hastened  toward  the  ships 
Of  Peleus*  son.     But  when  he  came  where  lay 
The  galleys  of  Ulysses  the  divine,  990 

Where  was  the  assembly-place  and  judgment-seat, 
And  where  the  altars  of  the  immortals  stood, 
Kva,'mon's  noble  son,  Eur}'pylus, 
Met  him  as  from  the  battle-field  he  came 
Halting,  and  with  an  arrow  in  his  thigh.  99J 

The  sweat  ran  down  his  shoulders  and  his  brow, 
And  the  black  blood  was  oozing  from  his  wound. 
Yet  was  his  spirit  untamed.     The  gallant  youth, 
Son  of  Mencetius,  saw  with  grief,  and  said  :  — 
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"  Unhappy  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Greeks!  •«« 
Are  ye  then  doomed  to  feast  with  your  fair  hmbs 
The  famished  dogs  of  Ilium,  far  away 
From  friends  and  country  ?    Tell  me,  child  of  Jove, 
Gallant  Eur^pylus,  will  yet  the  Greeks 
Withstand  the  mighty  Hector,  or  give  way  in 

And  perish,  overtaken  by  his  spear?" 

And  thus  the  wise  Eurypylus  replied  :  — 
"  Nursling  of  Jove,  Patroclus !  for  the  Greeks 
There  is  no  help,  and  all  at  their  black  ships 
Must  perish ;  for  within  them  even  now  »■•  ■ 

All  those  who  were  our  bravest  warriors  lie. 
Wounded  in  close  encounter,  or  from  far, 
By  Trojan  hands,  whose  strength  with  every  hour 
Becomes  more  terrible.     Give  now  thine  aid 
And  take  me  to  my  ship,  and  cut  away  "»% 

File  arrow  from  niy  thigh,  and  from  the  part 
Cleanse  with  warm  water  the  dark  blood,  and  shed 
Soothing  and  healing  balms  upon  the  wound, 
As  taught  thee  by  Achilles,  who  had  learned 
The  art  from  Chiron,  righteous  in  his  day  ia» 

Beyond  all  other  Centaurs.     Now  ihe  leech 
Machaon  lies,  I  think,  among  the  tents, 
liounded,  and  needs  the  aid  of  others'  skill, 
And  Podalirius  out  upon  the  plain 
Helps  stem  the  onset  of  the  Trojan  host."  ■»« 

Then  spake  the  valiant  Menostiades  :  — 
"  O  brave  Eurypylus !  what  yet  will  be 
The  end  of  this,  and  what  are  we  to  do  \ 
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Even  now  I  bear  a  message  on  my  way 

From  reverend  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks,  «v 

To  the  great  warrior,  Peleus'  son  ;  and  yet 

I  must  not  leave  thee  in  thine  hour  of  need." 

He  spake  ;  and,  lifting  in  hi^  arms  the  prince, 
He  bore  him  to  his  tent.     A  servant  spread, 
Upon  his  entering,  hides  to  form  a  couch  ;  ««« 

And  there  Patroclus  laid  him  down  and  cut 
The  rankling  arrow  from  his  thigh,  and  shed 
Warm  water  on  the  wound  to  cleanse  away 
The  purple  blood,  and  last  applied  a  root 
Of  bitter  flavor  to  assuage  the  smart,  «>io 

Bruising  it  first  within  his  palms  :  the  pangs 
Ceased  ;  the  wound  dried  ;  the  blood  no  longer 
flowed. 
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THUS  in  the  camp  Menoetius*  valiant  son 
Tended  Eurypylus,  and  dressed  his  wounds  ; 
While  yet  in  mingled  throngs  the  warriors  fought,  — 
Trojans  and  Greeks.     Nor  longer  was  the  trench 
A  barrier  for  the  Greeks,  nor  the  broad  wall 
AV^hich  they  had  built  above  it  to  defend 
Their  fleet ;  for  all  around  it  they  had  drawn 
The  trench,  yet  not  with  chosen  hecatombs 
Paid  to  the  gods,  that  so  it  might  protect 
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The  galleys  and  the  he^s  of  spoil  they  held.        » 

Without  the  favor  of  the  gods  it  rose, 

And  therefore  was  not  long  to  stand  entire. 

As  long  as  Hector  lived,  and  Peleus'  son 

Was  angered,  and  King  Priam's  city  yet 

Was  not  o'erthrown,  so  long  the  massive  wall        '% 

Built  by  the  Greeks  stood  finn.     But  when  at  length 

The  bravest  of  the  Trojans  had  been  sldn. 

And  many  of  the  Greeks  were  dead,  —  though  still 

Others  survived,  — and  when  in  the  tenth  year 

The  city  of  Priam  fell,  and  in  their  ships  « 

The  Greeks  went  back  to  their  beloved  land. 

Then  did  Apollo  and  the  god  of  sea 

Consult  together  to  destroy  the  wall 

By  turning  on  it  the  resistless  might 

Of  rivers,  all  that  from  the  Id%an  heights  w 

Flow  to  the  ocean,  —  Rhesus,  Granicus, 

Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Rhodius, 

,/^epus,  and  Scamander's  hallowed  stream. 

And  Simoi's,  in  whose  bed  lay  many  shields 

And  helms  and  bodies  of  slain  demigods.  *> 

Phtebus  Apollo  turned  the  mouths  of  these 

All  toward  one  spot ;  nine  days  against  the  wall 

He  bade  their  currents  rash,  while  Jupiter 

Poured  constant  rain,  that  floods  might  overwhelm 

The  rampart ;  and  the  god  who  shakes  the  earth,  as 

Wielding  his  trident,  led  the  rivers  on. 

He  flung  among  the  billows  the  huge  beams 

And  stones  which,  with  hard  toil,  the  Greeks  had  laid 
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For  the  foundations.    Thus  he  levelled  aU 

Beside  the  hurrying  Hellespont,  destroyed  m 

The  bulwarks  utterly,  and  overspread 

The  long  broad  shore  with  sand  ;   and  then  he 

brought 
Again  the  rivers  to  the  ancient  beds 
In  which  their  gently  flowing  waters  ran. 

This  yet  was  to  be  done  in  time  to  come  « 

By  Neptune  and  Apollo.     Meanwhile  raged 
Battle  and  tumult  round  that  strong-built  walL 
The  towers  in  all  their  timbers  rang  with  blows  ; 
And,  driven  as  by  the  scourge  of  Jove,  the  Greeks, 
Hemmed  closely  in  beside  their  roomy  ships,        v 
Trembled  at  Hector,  the  great  scatterer 
Of  squadrons,  fighting,  as  he  did  before, 
With  all  a  whirlwind's  might.     As  when  a  boar 
Or  lion  mid  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  stands. 
Fearfully  strong,  and  fierce  of  eye,  and  they  a 

In  square  array  assault  him,  and  their  hands 
Fling  many  a  javelin  ;  —  yet  his  noble  heart 
Fears  not,  nor  does  he  fly,  although  at  last 
His  courage  cause  his  death  ;  and  oft  he  turns. 
And  tries  tbclr  ranks  ;  and  where  he  makes  a  rush 
The   ranks   give  way  ;  —  so   Hector  moved   and 
turned  is> 

Among  the  crowd,  and  bade  his  followers  cross 
The  trench.     The  swift-paced  horses  ventured  not 
The  leap,  but  stood  upon  the  edge  and  neighed 
Aloud,  for  the  wide  space  affrighted  them  ;  •< 
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And  hard  it  was  to  spring  across,  or  pass 
From  side  to  side,  fof  on  each  side  the  brink 
Was  steep,  and  bristled  with  sharp  stakes,  close  set 
And  strong,  which  there  the  warrior  sons  of  Greece 
Had  planted,  a  defence  against  the  foe.  t 

No  steed  that  whirled  the  rapid  car  along 
Could  enter,  but  the  soldiery  on  foot 
Eagerly  sought  to  pass,  and  in  these  words 
Polydamas  to  daring  Hector  spake  :  — 

"  Hector,  and  ye  who  lead  the  troops  of  Troy    n 
And  our  auxiliars  I  rashly  do  we  seek 
To  urge  our  rapid  steeds  across  the  trench 
So  hard  to  pass,  beset  with  pointed  stakes,  — 
And  the  Greek  wall  so  near.    The  troops  of  horse 
Cannot  descend  nor  combat  there  :  the  space       •• 
Is  narrow  :  they  would  all  be  slain.     If  Jove, 
The  Thunderer  of  the  skies,  design  to  crush 
The  Greeks  and  succor  Troy,  I  should  rejoice 
Were  the  design  at  once  fulfilled,  and  all 
The  sons  of  Greece  ingloriously  cut  off,  ts 

Far  from  their  Argos.     But  if  they  should  turn 
Upon  us,  and  repulse  us  from  their  fleet. 
And  we  become  entangled  in  the  trench, 
I  deem  no  messenger  would  e'er  go  back 
To  Troy  from  fighting  with  the  rallied  Greeks,       w 
Heed,  then,  my  words,  and  let  the  charioteers 
Stay  with  the  coursers  at  the  trench,  while  we. 
Armed,  and  on  foot,  and  all  in  close  array, 
Follow  our  Hector.     For  the  Greeks  in  vain 
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Will  strive  to  stem  our  onset  if,  in  truth,  k 

The  hour  of  their  destruction  be  at  hand." 

So  spake  Polydamas ;  and  Hector,  pleased 
To  hear  the  prudent  counsel,  leaped  to  earth 
With  all  his  arms,  and  left  his  car.     The  rest 
Rode  with  their  steeds  no  more,  but,  hastily        »• 
Dismounting,  as  they  saw  their  noble  chief, 
Each  bade  his  charioteer  hold  back  his  steeds, 
Reined  at  the  trench,  in  ranks.     And  then,  apart. 
They  mustered  in  five  colimms,  following  close 
Their  leaders.     First,  the  largest,  bravest  band,  «« 
Those  who,  with  resolute  daring,  longed  to  break 
The  rampart  and  to  storm  the  fleet,  were  led 
By  Hector  and  the  good  Polydamas, 
Joined  with  Cebriones,  —  for  Hector  left 
His  chariot  to  the  care  of  one  who  held  «w 

An  humbler  station  than  Cebriones. 
Paris,  Alcathoiis,  and  Agenor  led 
A  second  squadron.     Helenus,  a  son 
Of  Priam,  and  DeTphobus,  a  youth 
Of  godlike  form,  his  brother,  took  command         "s 
Of  yet  a  third,  —  with  whom  in  rank  was  joined 
The  hero  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus, 
Whose  bright-haired  coursers,  of  majestic  size, 
Had  borne  him  from  Arisba  and  the  banks 
Of  Selleis.     ^Eneas  led  the  fourth,  —  »«» 

The  brave  son  of  Anchises  ;  and  with  him 
Were  joined  Archilochus  and  Acamas, 
Sons  of  Antenor,  skilled  in  arts  of  war. 
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The  band  of  Troy's  illustrious  allies 

Followed  Sarpedon,  who  from  all  the  rest  x'. 

Had  chosen,  to  partake  in  the  command, 

CUaucus  and  brave  Asteropxus.    These 

He  deemed  the  bravest  under  him  ;  yet  he 

Stood  foremost  of  them  all  in  warlike  mighL 

Then  all,  with  their  stout  bucklers  of  bull's-hide 
Adjusted  to  each  other,  bravely  marched  iji 

Against  the  Greeks,  who,  as  they  deemed,  must  fly 
Before  them,  and  must  fall  by  their  black  ships. 
Then  all  the  other  Trojans,  and  the  allies 
From  foreign  shores,  obeyed  the  counsel  given     n% 
By  good  Polydamas  ;  but  Asius,  son 
Of  Hyrtacus,  and  prince  of  men,  chose  not 
To  leave  his  chariot  and  his  charioteer. 
But  drave  with  them  against  the  roomy  ships. 
Vain  youth  !  —  he  was  not  destined  to  return,       ■« 
Borne  by  his  steeds  and  chariot,  from  the  fleet. 
And  from  the  fate  he  braved,  to  windswept  Troy. 
His  evil  fate  o'erlook  him  from  the  spear 
Of  great  Idomeneus,  Deucalion's  son  ; 
for  toward  the  galleys  moored  upon  the  left  uj 

He  hastened  by  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks, 
\V'ith  steeds  and  cars,  retreated  from  the  plain. 
Thither  he  drave  his  coursers  ;  there  he  found 
The  gates  not  closed,  nor  the  long  bar  across. 
But  warriors  held  them  open  to  receive  xt> 

In  safety  their  companions  as  they  fled 
From  battle  to  the  fleet,     Exultingly 
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He  turned  his  coursers  thither,  and  his  men 

Followed  him, shouting;  fortheythoughttheGreeVs 

Could  not  abide  their  onset,  but  must  yield,         >i» 

And  perish  by  their  ships.     Deluded  men  !  — 

They  met  two  mighty  warriors  at  the  gate, — • 

The  brave  descendants  of  the  Lapithx, 

That  warlike  tribe  :  Pirithous'  gallant  son 

Was  one,  named  Polypcetes  ;  with  him  stood         m 

Leonteus,  strong  as  Mars  the  slayer  of  men. 

By  the  tall  gates  they  stood,  as  giant  oaks 

Stand  on  the  mountains  and  abide  the  wind 

And  the  tempestuous  rains  of  all  the  year, 

Firm-planted  on  their  strong  and  spreading  roots.  >h 

So  they,  confiding  in  their  strength  of  arm, 

Waited  for  mighty  Asius  hasting  on. 

And  fled  not.     Onward  came  the  hostile  troop, 

With  their  tough  shields  uplifted,  and  with  shouts : 

All  rushing  toward  the  massive  wall  they  came,    ■)• 

Following  King  Asius,  and  lamenus, 

OresteSj  Thoon,  Acamas  the  son 

Of  Asius,  and  Oinomaiis.     Meanwhile 

I-eonteus  and  his  comrade  had  retired 

Within,  encouraging  ihc  well-armed  Greeks  ■« 

To  comljat  for  the  fleet ;  but  when  they  saw 

The  rout  and  panic  of  iheir  flying  host. 

They  darted  forth  and  fought  before  the  gates, — 

Fought  like  wild  boars  that  in  the  mountains  meet 

A  clamorous  troop  of  men  and  dogs,  and  dart      * 

i^ideway  at  iheir  assailants,  break  the  trees 
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Close  to  the  lOOt,  and  fiercely  gnash  their  tusks, 
Until  some  javelin  sirikes  them,  and  they  die. 
So  on  the  breasts  of  the  two  warriors  rang 
The  shining  brass,  oft  smitten  ;  for  they  fought     i« 
Fearlessly,  trusting  in  the  aid  of  those 
Who  held  the  wail,  and  their  own  valiant  arms. 
And  Iheywhostoodonthestrongtowershurleddowh 
Stones,  to  defend  the  Achaians  and  their  tents 
And  Iheii  swift  ships,  '^s  snow-flakes  fall  to  earth  m 
When  strong  winds,  driving  on  the  shadowy  cloud, 
Shower  them  upon  the  nourishing  glebe,  so  thick 
AVere  showered  the  weapons  from  the  bands  of 

Greeks 
And  Trojans  ;  and  the  helms  and  bossy  shields. 
Beaten  by  stones,  resounded.     Asius  then  —        i<« 
The  son  of  Hyrtacus  —  in  anger  groaned, 
And  smote  his  thighs  impatiently,  and  said  :  — 

'■  O  Father  Jove  !  thou  then  art  wholly  false. 
1  did  not  look  to  see  the  men  of  Greece 
Stand  thus  before  our  might  and  our  strong  arms ;  ™ 
Yet  ihey,  like  ptiant-bodied  wasps  or  bees, 
That  build  their  cells  beside  the  rocky  way. 
And  quit  not  their  abode,  but,  waiting  there 
The  hunter,  combat  for  their  young  —  so  these. 
Although  but  two,  withdraw  not  from  the  gates,   »» 
Nov  wilJ,  till  chey  be  slain  01  seized  alive." 

He  spake ;  but  moved  not  thus  the  will  of  Jove, 
Who  planned  to  give  the  glory  of  the  day 
To  Hector.    Meanwhile,  at  the  other  gates 
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Fought  other  warrioTs,  —  but 't  were  hard  for  tn^  *» 
Were  I  a  god,  to  tell  of  all  their  deeds  ; 
For  round  the  wall  on  every  side  there  laged, 
Fierce  as  consuming  fire,  a  storm  of  stones. 
The  Greeks,  in  bitter  anguish,  yet  constrained. 
Fought  for  their  fleet ;  and  sorrowful  were  all      "s 
The  gods  who  in  the  battle  favored  Greece. 

Now  the  two  Lapilhse  began  the  fight. 
Pirilhoiis'  son,  brave  Polypcetes,  cast 
His  spear  at  Dania.sus ;  it  broke  its  way 
'llirough  the  helm's  brazen  cheek,  —  nor  that  alone : 
Riyht  through  the  temple  went  the  brazen  blade,  ™ 
And  crushed  the  brain  within.     He  left  him  slain, 
And  nest  struck  Pylon  down,  and  Ormenus. 
I.eonleus,  of  the  stock  of  Mars,  assailed 
Hippomachus,  who  from  Antimachus  =s 

Derived  his  birth  ;  he  pierced  him  at  the  belt, 
And,  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  sword,  hewed  down. 
In  combat  hand-to-hand,  Antiphates  ; 
He  dashed  him  backward  to  the  ground,  and  next 
Smote  Menon  and  lamenus ;  and  last  ■» 

He  slew  Oicstcs :  at  his  feet  they  lay, 
A  pile  of  duad,  upon  their  mother  Earth. 

Tiien,  as  the  twain  were  stripping  from  the  dead 
Their  glittering  arms,  the  largest,  bravest  band 
Of  ihose  «ho  eagerly  desired  to  break  «s 

'i'hc  rampart  and  to  burn  the  ships  with  fire, 
Following  I'olydamas  and  Hector,  stood 
Consulting  at  the  trench.     An  augury. 
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Just  as  they  were  in  act  to  cross,  appeared 
Upon  the  left :  an  eagle  high  in  air, 
Between  the  armies,  in  his  talons  bore 
A  monstrous  serpent,  bleeding,  yet  alive 
And  palpitating,  —  nor  disabled  yet 
For  combat ;  for  it  turned,  and  on  the  breast 
Wounded  the  eagle,  near  the  neck.     The  bird 
In  pain  let  fall  his  prize  amid  the  host, 
And  flew  away,  with  screams,  upon  the  wind. 
The  Trojans  shuddered  at  the  spotted  snalce 
Lying  among  them,  and  Polydamas 
Said  thus  to  fearless  Hector,  standing  near ;  — 

"  Hector,  thou  almost  ever  chidest  me 
In  council,  even  when  I  judge  aright. 
I  know  it  ill  becomes  the  citizen 
To  speak  against  the  way  that  pleases  thee. 
In  war  or  council,  — he  should  rather  seek 
To  strengthen  thy  authority ;  yet  now 
I  will  declare  what  seems  to  me  the  best  : 
I,et  us  not  combat  with  the  Greeks,  to  take 
Their  fleet ;  for  this,  1  think,  will  be  the  end,  — 
If  now  the  omen  we  have  seen  be  meant 
For  us  of  Troy  who  seek  to  cross  the  trench  ;  — 
This  eagle,  flying  high  upon  the  left. 
Between  the  hosts,  that  in  his  talons  bore 
A  monstrous  serpent,  bleeding,  yet  alive. 
Hath  dropped  it  raid  our  host  before  he  came 
To  his  dear  nest,  nor  brought  it  to  his  brood  ;  — 
So  we,  although  by  force  we  break  the  gates 
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And  rampart,  and  although  the  Greeks  &1I  back, 

Shall  not  as  happily  retrace  our  way ; 

For  many  a  Trojan  shall  we  leave  behind,  m 

Slain  by  the  weapons  of  the  Greeks,  who  stand 

And  fight  to  save  their  fleet     Thus  will  the  seer. 

Skilled  in  the  lore  of  prodigies,  explain 

The  portent,  and  the  people  will  obey." 

Sternly  the  crested  Hector  looked,  and  spake: — 
"  Polydamas,  the  thing  that  thou  hast  said  i* 

Pleases  me  not,  and  easily  couldst  thou 
Frame  better  counsels.     If  thy  words  convey 
Thy  earnest  thought,  the  gods  assuredly 
Have  made  thee  lose  thy  senses.     Thou  dost  ask 
That  I  no  longer  reverence  the  decree  i«" 

Of  Jove,  the  Thunderer  of  the  sky,  who  gave 
His  promise,  and  confirmed  it.     Thou  dost  ask 
That  I  be  governed  by  (he  flight  of  birds, 
Which  I  regard  not,  whether  to  ihe  right  >>i 

And  toward  the  morning  and  the  sun  they  fly. 
Or  toward  the  left  and  evening.     We  should  heed 
The  will  of  mighty  Jupiter,  who  bears 
Rule  over  gods  and  men.     One  aiigury 
There  is,  the  surest  and  the  best,  —  to  fight         •» 
For  our  own  land.     Why  dreadest  thou  the  war 
And  conflict  i"     Though  we  all  should  fall  beside 
The  galleys  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  no  fear 
That  thou  wilt  perish,  for  thou  hast  no  heart 
To  stand  against  the  foe  ; —  no  warrior  thou  I      ■« 
Yet,  if  thou  dare  to  stand  aloof,  or  seek 
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By  words  to  tum  another  from  the  fight, 
The  spear  I  wield  shall  take  thy  life  at  once." 

He  spake,  and  went  before  ;  and  all  his  band 
Followed  with  fearful  clamor.    Jupiter,  v 

The  God  of  thunders,  sending  a  strong  wind 
From  the  Idxan  summits,  drave  the  dust 
Full  on  the  galle)'s,  and  made  faint  the  hearts 
Of  the  Greek  warriors,  and  gave  new  renown 
To  Hector  and  the  men  of  Troy,    For  these,       m 
Trusting  in  portents  sent  from  Jupiter, 
And  their  own  valor,  labored  to  break  through 
The  massive  rampart  of  the  Greeks ;  they  tore 
The  galleries  from  the  towers,  and  levelled  down 
I'he  breastworks,  heaved  with   levers   from    their 
place  31" 

The  jutting  buttresses  which  Argive  hands 
Had  firmly  planted  to  support  the  towers, 
And  broutjht  them  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus  they 

To  force  a  passage  to  the  Grecian  camp. 
Not  yet  did  they  of  Greece  give  way  :  they  fenced  lu 
The  rampart  with  their  ox-hide  shields,  and  smote 
The  enemy  from  behind  them  as  he  came 
Under  the  wall.     The  chiefuins  Ajax  flew 
From  lower  to  tower,  and  cheered  the  .Achaians  on. 
And  roused  their  valor,  —  some  with  gentle  words, 
And  some  with  harsh  rebuke,  —  whomu'er  they  saw 
Skulk  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  fight.        i" 
"  O  friends ! "  they  said, "  ye  great  in  war,  and  ju 
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Of  less  renown,  and  ye  of  little  note !  — 

For  all  are  not  alike  in  war,  —  the  time  m 

Demands  the  aid  of  all,  as  well  ye  know  : 

And  now  let  no  man  turn  him  toward  the  fleet 

Before  the  threats  of  Hector,  but  press  on. 

And  each  exhort  his  fellow  :  so  may  Jove, 

Who  flings  the  lightning  from  Olympus,  grant       ii» 

That,  driving  back  their  onset,  we  may  chase 

The  enemy  to  the  very  walls  of  Troy." 

Thus  in  the  van  they  shouted,  and  awoke 
New  courage  in  the  Greeks.   -As  when  the  flakes 
Of  snow  fall  thick  upon  a  winter-day,  us 

When  Jove  ihe  Sovereign  pours  them  down  on  men. 
Like  arrows,  from  above  ; —  he  bids  the  wind 
Breathe  not ;  continually  he  pours  ihem  down. 
And  covers  every  mountain-top  and  peak. 
And  flowery  mead,  and  field  of  fertile  tilth,  »> 

And  sheds  them  on  the  havens  and  I  he  shores 
Of  the  gray  deep  ;  but  there  the  waters  bound 
The  covering  of  snows,  —all  else  is  white 
BenL'ath  that  fnst-desconding  shower  of  Jove  ;  — 
So  thick  the  shower  of  stones  from  either  side      w 
Flew  toward  the  other,  —  from  the  Greeks  against 
The  Trojans,  and  from  them  against  the  Greeks; 
And  fearful  was  the  din  along  the  \vall. 

Yet  would  illustrious  Hector  and  the  men 
Of  Troy  have  failed  to  force  the  gates  and  burst  w 
The  bar  within,  had  not  all-seeing  Jove 
Inijx^llcd  Ills  son  Sarpcdon  to  attack 
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The  Greeks  as  falls  a  (ion  on  a  herd 
Of  homfed  beeves.  ■  The  warrior  held  his  shield, 
A  brazen  orb,  before  him,  — beautiful,  as 

And  fenced  with  metal ;  for  the  armorer  laid 
Broad  plates  without,  while  under  these  he  sewad 
BuH's-hides  the  toughest,  edged  with  golden  wires 
Upon  the  rim.     ^Vith  this  the  warrior  came, 
Wielding  two  spears.     As  when  a  lion,  bred  ^ 

Among  the  mountains,  fasting  long  from  flesh, 
Comes  into  the  fenced  pastures,  without  fear, 
To  prey  upon  the  flock ;  and  though  he  meet 
The  shepherds  keeping  watch  with  dogs  and  spears, 
Yet  will  he  not  be  driven  thence  until  w 

He  makes  a  spring  into  the  fold  and  bears 
A  sheep  away,  or  in  the  act  is  stain. 
Struck  by  a  javelin  from  some  ready  hand  ^ — 
Sarpcdon,  godlike  warrior,  thus  was  moved 
By  his  great  heart  to  storm  the  wall  and  break      v 
Through  the  strong  barrier ;  and  to  Glaucus,  son 
Of  I.ycia's  king  Hippolochus,  he  said  :  — 

"  Why,  Glaucus,  are  we  honored,  on  the  shores 
Of  Lycia,  with  the  highest  seat  at  feasts. 
And  with  full  cups  ?     Why  look  men  up  to  us      37s 
As  to  the  gods  ?    And  why  do  we  possess 
Broad,  beautiful  enclosures,  full  of  vines 
And  wheat,  beside  the  Xanthus?    Then  it  well 
Becomes  us,  foremost  in  the  Lycian  ranks 
To  stand  against  the  foe,  where'er  the  fight  *• 

Is  hottest ;  so  our  well-armed  Lycian  men 
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Shall  say,  and  truly  .-  '  Not  ingloriously 

Our  kings  bear  rule  in  Lycia,  where  they  feast 

On  fallings  of  the  flock,  and  drink  choice  wine  ; 

For  they  excel  in  valor,  and  they  fight  a 

Anjong  our  foremost'    O  my  friend,  if  we, 

Leaving  this  war,  could  flee  from  age  and  death, 

I  should  not  here  be  fighting  in  tlie  van. 

Nor  would  I  send  thee  to  the  glorious  war 

Itut  now,  since  many  are  the  modes  of  death         » 

Impending  o'er  us,  which  no  man  can  hope 

To  shun,  let  us  press  on  and  give  renown 

To  other  men,  or  win  it  for  ourselves  \  " 

He  s])ake  ;  and  Glaucus  not  unwillingly 
Heard  and  obeyed.     Right  on  the  warriors  pressed, 
I^^ading  ihc  Lycian  host.     Menestheus,  son  i^ 

Of  I'eti:us,  saw,  and  trembled  ;  for  they  came 
With  evil  menace  toward  his  lower.     He  looket 
Alon?  the  (Grecian  lines  in  hope  to  see 
Some  chicfiaiii  there  whose  ready  help  might  save  » 
His  cnmr.ades  from  their  danger.     He  beheld 
The  rulers  .\j,i\-,  never  tired  of  war, 
Standing  with  Teucer,  who  just  then  had  left 
His  tent ;  and  yet  they  could  not  hear  his  shout, 
So  fe.arful  was  the  din  that  rose  to  heaven  m 

I'rom  all  the  shields,  and  crested  helms,  and  gates. 
Smitten  with  missiles,  —  for  at  all  the  gates 
The  I.ycians  thundered,  struggling  hard  to  break 
A  passage  through  them.     Then  Menei^theus  called 
A  herald  near,  and  bade  Thootes  bear  4t=. 
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A  message  to  the  leaders  Ajax,  thus  :  — ■ 

"  Go,  nobly  born  Thootes,  and  in  haste 
Call  Ajax,  — call  them  both,  for  that  were  best,— 
Since  terrible  will  be  the  slaughter  here, 
So  fiercely  are  the  Lycians  pressing  on,  «j 

Impetuous  ever  in  assaulL     If  there 
The  fight  be  also  urgent,  then  at  least 
I^t  the  brave  Telamonian  Ajax  come, 
And  Teucer,  the  great  archer,  follow  him. 

He  spake.     The  herald  listened  and  obeyed,    00 
And  flew  along  the  summit  of  the  wall 
Built  by  the  Greeks.    He  reached,  and  stood  beside, 
The  chieftains  Ajax,  and  addressed  ihem  thus  :  — 

"  Ajaces,  leaders  of  the  warlike  Greeks, 
The  honored  son  of  noble  Peteus  asks  ot 

That  ye  will  come,  though  for  a  Hltle  space, 
To  aid  him  and  to  share  his  warlike  toils ; 
For  terrible  will  be  the  slaughter  there. 
So  fiercely  are  the  Lycians  pressing  on. 
Impetuous  ever  in  assault.     If  here  i<p 

The  fight  be  also  urgent,  then  at  least 
Let  ihc  brave  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 
And  Teucer,  the  great  archer,  follow  him." 

He  ended.     Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
Hearkened,  and  to  his  fellow-warrior  siid  :  —       ta 

"  Here,  where  the  gallant  Lyconiedcs  stands, 
Ajax  !  remain,  and,  cheering  on  the  Greeks, 
l^^ead  them  to  combat  valiantly.     I  go 
To  stem  the  battle  there,  and  when  our  friends 
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Are  succored  I  will  instantly  return."  «# 

So  speaking,  Ajax,  son  ofTelamon, 
Dcpaned  tlience,  and  with  him  Teucer,  spnu^ 
From  the  same  father.    With  them  also  went 
Pandion,  carr^'ing  Teucer's  crooked  bow. 
They  came  to  brave  Menestheus  at  his  tower,      4» 
And  went  within  the  wall  and  met  their  friends, 
Hard-pressed,  —  for  gallantly  the  Lycian  chiefs 
And  captains,  lilce  a  gloomy  tempest,  rushed 
Up  the  tall  breastworks  ;  while  the  Greeks  withstood 
Their  onset,  and  a  mighty  clamor  rose.  «> 

Then  Telamonian  Ajax  smote  to  death 
Eiiicles,  great  of  soul,  Sarpedon's  friend  : 
Against  that  chief  he  cast  a  huge,  rough  stone. 
That  lay  high  up  beside  a  pinnacle 
Within  the  wall.     No  man  with  both  his  hands,  —  4si 
Such  men  as  now  arc,  —  though  in  prime  of  youth. 
Could  lift  its  weight ;  and  yet  he  wielded  it 
Aloft,  and  flung  it.    Through  the  four-coned  helm 
It  crashed,  and  brake  the  skull  within.  Down  plunged 
The  Lycian,  like  a  diver,  from  his  place  4» 

On  the  high  lower,  and  life  forsook  his  limbs. 
Tlien  Teucer  also  wounded  with  a  shaft 
(Jlauciis,  the  brave  son  of  Hippolochus, 
As  he  leaped  forth  to  scale  the  lofty  wall,  — 
Wounded  him  where  the  naked  arm  was  seen,       « 
And  made  him  leave  ihe  combat     Back  he  sprang, 
Hiding  amid  the  crowd,  that  so  the  Greeks 
Might  not  behold  the  wounded  limb,  and  scoff. 
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With  grief  Sarpedon  saw  his  friend  withdraw, 
Yet  paused  not  from  the  conflict,  but  took  aim     4» 
At  Thestor's  son,  Alcmaon,  with  his  spear; 
Pierced  him  ;  and  drew  the  weapon  out.   The  Greek, 
Following  the  spear,  fell  headlong  ;  and  his  arms. 
Studded  with  brass,  clashed  round  him  as  he  fell. 
Then  did  Sarpedon  seize,  with  powerful  hands,     w 
The  battlement ;  he  wrenched  it,  and  it  came 
To  earth,  and  laid  the  rampart's  summit  bare, 
To  make  a  passage  for  the  assailing  host 
Ajax  and  Teucer  saw,  and  both  took  aim 
Together  at  Sarpedon  1  Teucer's  shaft  «o 

Struck  in  the  midst  the  buckler's  glittering  belt. 
Just  at  the  bosom  ;  but  Jove  warded  off 
The  deaih-stroke  from  his  son,  lest  he  should  fall 
Beside  the  galleys.     Ajax,  springing,  struck 
The  buckler  with  his  spear,  and  pierced  its  folds,  ti 
And  checked  the  eager  warrior,  who  gave  way 
A  little,  yet  retreated  not,  but  tume<l, 
Encouraging  the  godlike  Lycians  thus  ;  — 

"  Where,  Lycians,  is  your  fierj-  valor  now  ? 
Were  I  the  bravest,  it  were  hard,  alone,  » 

For  me  to  force  a  passage  to  the  fleet. 
Though  I  have  cleared  the  way.     Come  on  with  me  I 
Light  is  the  task  when  many  share  the  toil." 

He  spake  ;  and  they  who  reverenced  his  words 
Of  exhortation  drew  more  closely  rouiid  w 

Their  counsellor  and  sovereign,  while  the  Greeks 
Above  them  made  their  phalanxes  more  strong 
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Witfain  the  vail, — for  uigent  was  the  need ; 
Since  neither  could  the  gallant  Lyciaos  break 
The  barrier  of  the  Greeks,  and  cut  their  way        w 
Through  to  the  fleet,  nor  could  the  warlike  Greeks 
Drive  back  the  Lyciaos  when  they  once  had  reached 
The  rampart     As  two  men  upon  a  field, 
With  nteasuriog-rods  in  hand,  di^>udng  stand 
Over  the  common  boundary,  in  smalt  space,  m 

Each  one  contending  for  the  right  he  claims. 
So,  kept  asunder  by  the  breastwork,  fought 
The  warriors  over  it,  and  fiercely  struck 
The  orbM  buli's-hide  shields  held  up  before 
The  breast,  and  the  light  targets.     Many  a  one    >■ 
\\*as  smitten  when  he  turned  and  showed  the  back 
Unarmet],  and  many  wounded  through  the  shield.  ' 
The  towers  and  battlements  were  steeped  in  blood 
Of  heroes,  — Greeks  and  Trojans.     Yet  were  not 
The  Greeks  thus  put  to  flight ;  but,  as  the  scales  su 
Are  held  by  some  just  woman,  who  maintains, 
By  spinning  wool,  her  household,  —  carefully 
She  poises  both  the  wool  and  weights,  to  make 
The  lialance  even,  that  she  may  provide 
A  pittance  for  her  babes,  — thus  equally  v 

Were  niatciieil  the  warring  hosts,  till  Jupiter 
Conferred  the  eminent  glory  of  the  day 
On  Hector,  son  of  Priam.     He  it  was 
AVho  first  leai>ed  down  into  the  space  within 
The  Grecian  wall,  and,  with  far-reaching  voice,     « 
Thus  .shouted,  calling  to  the  men  of  Troy: — 
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"  Rusli  on,  ye  knights  of  TVoy  1  nish  boldly  on, 
And  break  your  passage  through  the  Grecian  wall, 
And  hurl  consuming  flames  against  their  fleet  I " 

So  spake  he,  cheering  on  his  men.     They  heard. 
And  rushed  in  mighty  throngs  against  the  wall,    m 
And  climbed  the  battlements,  to  charge  the  foe 
With  spears.     Then  Hector  stooped,  and  seized  a 

stone 
Which  lay  before  the  gate,  broad  at  the  base        t» 
And  sharp  above,  which  two,  the  strongest  men,  — 
As  men  are  now,  —  could  hardly  heave  from  earth 
Into  a  wain.     With  ease  he  lifted  it. 
Alone,  and  brandished  it :  such  strength  the  son 
Of  Saturn  gave  him,  that  it  seemed  but  light 
As  when  a  shepherd  carries  home  with  ease         »• 
A  wether's  fleece,  —  he  bears  it  in  one  hand, 
And  little  is  he  cumbered  with  its  weight, — 
So  Hector  bore  the  lifted  stone,  to  break 
The  beams  that  strengthened  the  tall  folding-gates. 
Two  bars  within,  laid  crosswise,  held  them  firm,  —  vt 
Both  fastened  with  one  bolt.     He  came  and  stood 
Before  them ;  with  wide-parted  feet  he  stood. 
And  put  forth  all  his  strength,  that  so  his  arm 
Might  drive  the  missile  home  ;  and  in  the  midst 
He  smote  the  folding-gates.     The  blow  tore  off   b> 
The  hinges  ;  heavily  the  great  stone  fell 
Within  :  the  portals  crashed  ;  nor  did  the  bars 
AVithstand  the  blow  :  the  shattered  beams  gave  way 
Before  it  ;  and  illustrious  Hector  sprang 
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Into  the  camp.    His  took  was  stem  as  night ;      n 

And  terribly  the  brazen  armor  gleamed 

That  swathed  him.     With  two  spears  in  hand  he 

came, 
And  none  except  the  gods  —  when  once  his  foot 
Was  on  the  ground  —  could  stand  before  his  might 
His  eyes  shot  fire,  and,  turning  to  his  men,  » 

He  bade  them  mount  the  wall ;  and  they  obeyed  : 
Someo'er  the  wall, some  through  the  sculptured  gate. 
Poured  in.     The  Achaians  to  their  roomy  ships 
Fled,  and  a  fearful  uproar  filled  the  air. 
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W'HEN"  Jove  had  brought  the  Trojans  and 
their  chief. 
Hector,  beside  the  ships,  he  left  them  there 
To  toil  and  struggle  and  endure,  while  he 
Turned  his  resplendent  eyes  upon  the  land 
Of  Thracian  horsemen,  and  the  Mysians,  skilled     t 
To  combat  hand  to  hand,  and  the  famed  tribe 
Of  long-lived  Hippomulgl,  reared  on  milk, 
And  the  most  just  of  men.     On  Troy  no  more 
He  turned  those  glorious  eyes,  for  now  he  deemed 
That  none  of  all  the  gods  would  seek  to  aid  lo 

Either  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  in  the  strife. 

The  monarch  Neptune  kept  no  idle  watch  ; 
For  he  in  Thracian  Samos,  dark  with  woods, 
Aloft  upon  the  highest  summit  sat. 
O'erlooking  thence  the  tumult  of  the  war  ;  ■» 

For  thence  could  he  behold  the  Idxan  mount, 
And  Priam's  city,  and  the  Grecian  fleet. 
There,  coming  from  the  ocean-deeps,  he  sat, 
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And  pitied  the  Greek  warriors  put  to  rout 
Before  the  Trojans,  and  was  wroth  with  Jove.       » 
Soon  he  descended  from  those  rugged  steeps. 
And  trod  the  earth  with  rapid  strides  ;  the  hills 
And  forests  quaked  beneath  the  immortal  feet 
Of  Neptune  as  he  walked.     Three  strides  he  took, 
And  at  the  fourth  reached  ^Egae,  where  he  stopped, 
And  where  his  sumptuous  palace-halls  were  built,  «* 
Deep  down  in  ocean,  golden,  glittering,  proof 
Against  decay  of  time.    These  when  he  reached, 
He  yoked  his  swift  and  brazen-footed  steeds, 
With  manes  of  flowing  gold,  to  draw  his  car,         j^ 
And  put  on  golden  mail,  and  took  his  scourge. 
Wrought  of  fine  gold,  and  climbed  the  chariot-seat. 
And  rode  upon  the  waves.     The  whales  came  forth 
From  their  deep  haunts,and  frolicked  round  his  way: 
They  knew  their  king.  The  waves  rejoicing  smoothed 
A  path,  and  rapidly  the  coursers  flew ;  ss 

Nor  was  the  brazen  axle  wet  below. 
And  thus  they  brought  him  to  the  Grecian  fleet 

Deep  in  the  sea  there  is  a  spacious  cave. 
Between  the  rugged  Imbrus  and  the  isle  ♦> 

Of  Tenedos.     There  Neptune,  he  who  shakes 
The  shores,  held  back  his  steeds,  took  off  their  yoke, 
Gave  them  ambrosial  food,  and,  binding  next 
Their  feet  with  golden  fetters  which  no  power 
Might  break  or  loosen,  so  that  they  might  wait     4S 
Their  lord's  return,  he  sought  the  Grecian  host 

Still  did  the  Trojans,  rushing  on  in  crowds. 
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Like  fl,ime!>  or  like  a  tempest,  follow  close 
Hector,  the  son  of  Priam  ;  still  their  rage 
Abated  not ;  wilh  stormy  cries  they  came  ;  y 

They  hoped  to  seize  the  fleet  and  slay  the  Greeks 
Beside  it     But  the  power  who  swathes  [he  earlh 
And  shakes  it,  Neptune,  coming  from  the  deep. 
Revived  the  valor  of  the  Greeks.     He  took 
The  shape  of  Calchas  and  his  powerful  voice,        « 
And  thus  to  either  Ajax,  who  yet  stemmed 
The  battle  wilh  a  resolute  heart,  he  spake  :  — 
"O  chieftains !  yours  it  is  to  save  the  host. 
Recalling  your  old  valor,  with  no  thought 
Of  fatal  flight     Elsewhere  I  feel  no  dread  f 

Of  what  the  daring  sons  of  Troy  may  do 
Who  climb  the  wall  in  throngs ;  the  well-greaved 

Greeks 
Will  meet  them  bravely.     But  where  Hector  leads, 
Fierce  as  a  flame,  his  squadrons,  he  who  boasts 
To  be  a  son  of  sovereign  Jove,  I  fear  ej 

Lest  we  should  sorely  suffer.     May  the  gods 
Strengthen  your  hearts  to  stand  against  the  foe. 
And  flinch  not,  and  exhort  the  rest  to  stand, 
And  drive  him  back,  audacious  as  he  is. 
From  (he  swift  ships,  though  Jove  should  urge  him 

Thus     earth-suTTOunding    Neptune    said,     and 
touched 
>Lach  hero  wilh  his  sceptre,  filled  their  hearts 
With  valor,  gave  new  lightness  to  their  limbs 
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And  feet  and  hands,  and  then,  as  when  a  hawk 
Shoots  swiftly  from  some  lofty  precipice  « 

And  chases  o*er  the  plain  another  bird, 
So  swiftly  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores, 
Darted  from  them  away.     Oileus'  son 
Perceived  the  immortal  presence  first,  and  thus 
At  once  to  Telamonian  Ajax  spake  :  —  ^ 

"  Some  god,  O  Ajax,  from  the  Olympian  hill, 
Wearing  the  augur's  form,  hath  bid  us  fight 
Beside  the  ships ;  nor  can  it  be  the  seer 
Calchas,  for  well  I  marked  his  feet  and  legs 
As  he  departed  ;  easily  by  these  •$ 

The  gods  are  known.     I  feel  .a  spirit  roused 
In  my  own  bosom  eager  to  engage 
In  the  fierce  strife  ;  my  very  feet  below. 
And  hands  above,  take  part  in  the  desire." 

And  thus  the  son  of  Telamon  replied  : —         90 
"  So  also  these  strong  hands  that  grasp  the  spear 
Burn  eagerly  to  wield  it,  and  my  heart 
Is  full  of  courage.     I  am  hurried  on 
By  both  my  feet,  and  vehemently  long 
To  try  alone  the  combat  with  this  chief  9S 

Of  boundless  valor,  Hector,  Priam's  son." 

Thus  ihey  conferred,  rejoicing  as  they  felt 
That  ardor  for  the  battle  which  the  god 
Had  breathed  into  their  hearts.  Meantime  he  roused 
The  Achaians  at  the  rear,  who  in  their  ships         »» 
Sought  respite,  and  whose  limbs  were  faint  with  toil, 
And  their  hearts  sad  to  see  the  Trojan  host 
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With  tumult  pouring  o'er  the  lofty  wall. 

As  they  beheld,  the  tears  came  gushing  forth 

From  underneath  their  lids  ;  they  little  hoped       m 

For  rescue  from  destruction;  but  when  came 

The  power  that  shakes  the  shores,  he  woke  anew 

The  spirit  of  their  valiant  phalanxes. 

Teucer  he  first  addressed,  and  Leitus, 

The  hero  Peneleus  and  Thoas  next,  ™ 

iJeipyrus,  Meriones  expert 

Jn  battle,  and  Antilochus  his  peer, 

And  thus  exhorted  them  with  wingM  words  :  — 

"  Shame  on  you,  Argive  youths  1     1  put  my  trust 
In  your  tried  valor  to  defend  our  fleet ;  "i 

But  if  ye  fear  to  face  the  perilous  fight, 

\The  day  has  risen  which  shall  behold  us  fall 
Vanquished  before  (he  Trojans.     O  ye  gods  ! 
V'hese  eyes  have  seen  a  marvel,  a  strange  sight 
yind  terrible,  which  I  had  never  thought  w 

'    Could  be,  —  the  Trojans  close  upon  our  ships, 
They  who,  erewhiie,  were  like  the  timid  deer 
That  wander  in  the  wood  an  easy  prey 
To  jackals,  pards,  and  wolves,  — weak  things,  unapt 
For  combat,  fleeing,  but  without  an  aim.  ■"» 

Such  were  the  Trojans,  who  till  now  ne'er  dared 
Withstand  the  might  and  prowess  of  the  Greeks 
Kven  for  an  hour.     But  now,  afar  from  Troy 
They  give  us  battle  at  the  hollow  ships. 
All  through  our  general's  fault,  and  through  the  sloth 
Of  the  Greek  warriors,  who,  displeased  with  him,  m 
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Figbt  not  for  their  swift  galleys,  but  are  slain 

Beside  them.     Yet  although. our  sovereign  chief, 

Atrides  Agamemnon,  may  have  done 

Foul  wrong,  dishonoring  the  swift-footed  son         >3s 

Of  Peleus,  still  ye  cannot  without  blame 

Decline  the  combat     Let  us  then  repair 

The  mischief  done  ;  the  hearts  of  valiant  men 

Are  sooa  appeased.     And  not  without  the  loss 

Of  honor  can  your  fiery  courage  sleep,  ^m 

Since  ye  are  known  the  bravest  of  the  host 

I  would  not  chide  the  weak,  unwarlike  man 

For  shrinking  from  the  combat ;  but  for  you,  -^ 

I  look  on  you  with  anger  in  my  heart. 

AVeaklings  !  ye  soon  will  bring  upon  yourselves    »4s 

Some  sorer  evil  if  ye  loiter  thus. 

Let  each  of  you  bethink  him  of  the  shame 

And  infamy  impending.     Terrible 

The  struggle  is  before  us.     Hector  storms 

The  ships,  loud-shouting  Hector  ;  he  has  burst    ^9 

The  gate  and  broken  the  protecting  bar." 

So  Neptune  spake,  encouraging  the  Greeks. 
While  firmly  stood  the  serried  phalanxes 
Round  either  Ajax,  nor  could  Mars  himself, 
Nor  Pallas,  musterer  of  armbd  hosts,  »5s 

Reprove  their  order.     There  the  flower  of  Greece 
Waited  the  Trojans  and  their  noble  chief. 
Spear  beside  spear,  and  shield  by  shield,  so  close 
That  buckler  pressed  on  buckler,  helm  on  helm. 
And  man  on  man.   The  plumes  of  horse-hair  touched 
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Each  other  as  they  nodded  on  the  crests  ■« 

Of  the  bright  helms,  so  close  the  warriors  stood. 

The  lances  quivered  in  the  fearless  hands 

Of  warriors  eager  to  advance  and  strike 

The  enemy.     But  the  men  of  Troy  began  ■« 

The  assault ;  the  fiery  Hector  was  the  first 

To  rush  against  the  Greeks.     As  when  a  stone 

Rolls  from  a  cliff  before  a  wintry  flood 

That  sweeps  it  down  the  steep,  when  mighty  rains 

Have  worn  away  the  props  that  held  it  fast ;         ■» 

It  rolls  and  bounds  on  high  ;  the  woods  around 

Crash,  as  it  tears  its  unresisted  way 

Along  the  slope  until  it  reach  the  plain, 

And  there,  however  urged,  moves  on  no  more  ;  —   ■ 

So  Hector,  menacing  to  cut  his  way  m 

Through  tents  and  galleys  to  the  very  sea. 

Slaying  as  he  went  forward,  when  he  now 

Met  the  firm  phalanxes  and  pressed  them  close. 

Stopped  suddenly  ;  the  sons  of  Greece  withstood 

His  onset  and  repulsed  it,  striking  him  .»> 

With  swords  and  two-edged  spears,  and  made  thechief 

Give  way  before  the  shock.     He  lifted  up 

His  voice  and  shouted  to  the  Trojans  thus  :  — 

"  Trojans  and  Lycians  and  Dardanians  skilled 
In  fighting  hand  to  hand,  stand  firm.     Not  long  <% 
Will  the  Greeks  bide  my  onset,  though  drawn  up 
Square  as  a  tower  in  close  array.     My  spear, 
I  trust,  will  scatter  them,  if  true  it  be 
That  Juno's  husband,  Sovereign  of  the  eods, 
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And  Lord  of  thunders,  prompts  my  arm  to-day."  if* 

He  spake,  and  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  all 
Fresh  courage.     In  the  band  Deiphobus 
Marched  proudly^  Priam's  son,  with  his  round  shield 
Before  him,  walking  with  a  quick,  light  step 
Behmd  its  shelter.     Then  Meriones  «75 

Aimed  at  the  chief  his  glittering  sj)ear ;  the  point 
Missed  not ;  it  struck  the  orb  of  bullock's  hide. 
Yet  did  not  pierce  it,  for  the  weapon  broke 
Just  at  the  neck.     Deiphobus  held  forth 
His  shield  far  from  him,  dreading  to  receive         «» 
A  spear-thrust  from  the  brave  Meriones. 
Vexed  thus  to  lose  the  victory,  and  the  spear 
Snapped  by  the  blow,  Meriones  fell  back 
Into  the  column  of  his  friends,  and  passed 
Hastily  toward  the  camp  and  ships,  to  bring         >os 
A  powerful  spear  that  stood  within  his  tent, 
While  others  fought,  and  fearful  was  the  din. 

Then  Teucer  first,  the  son  of  Telamon, 
Smote  gallant  Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  lord 
Of  many  steeds.     He,  ere  the  Greeks  had  come  m" 
To  Troy,  dwelt  at  Pcdasum  and  espoused 
Medesicasta,  Priam's  spurious  child. 
But  when  the  well-oared  galleys  of  the  Greeks 
Mustered  at  Troy,  he  also  came,  and  there 
^^'as  eminent  among  her  chiefs,  and  dwelt  "s 

With  J^riam,  and  was  honored  as  his  son. 
The  son  of  Telamon  beneath  the  ear 
Pierced  him  with  his  long  javelin,  and  drew  forth 
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The  weapon.     Headlong  to  the  earth  he  fell. 
As  on  a  mountain  height,  descried  from  far^         m 
Henii  by  a  brazen  axe,  an  ash  is  felled 
And  lays  its  tender  sprays  upon  the  ground, 
Thus  Imbrius  fell,  and  round  him  in  his  fall 
Clashed  his  bright  annor.     Teucer  sprang  in  haste 
To  spoil  the  dead,  but  Hector  hurled  at  him 
His  shining  spear ;  the  wary  Teucer  stepped 
Aside,  and  just  escaped  the  brazen  blade. 
It  struck  Amphimachus,  Cieatus'  son. 
And  Actor's  grandson  ;  as  he  came  to  join 
The  batlle,  he  was  smitten  in  the  breast,  »• 

And  fell,  his  armor  clashing  round  his  limbs. 
Then  Hector  flew  in  haste  to  tear  away 
From  the  large-souled  Amphimachus  the  helm 
That  cased  his  temples.     Ajax  saw,  and  hurled 
His  glittering  spear  at  Hector  as  he  came ;  n* 

It  made  no  wound  ;  for  Hector  stood  equipped 
All  o'er  in  formidable  brass.     The  spear 
Struck  on  the  bossy  shield  with  such  a  shock 
As  forced  him  to  recoil,  and  leave  unspoiled 
The  bodies,  which  the  Achaians  dragged  away.     '» 
For  Slichius  and  Menestheus,  chief  among 
The  .Athenians,  bore  the  dead  Amphimachus 
To  the  Greek  camp,  while  the  two  men  of  might. 
The  chieftains  Ajax,  lifted  Imbrius  up  ; 
And  as  two  lions,  bearing  off  among  «i 

The  close-grown  shrubs   a  goat,  which  they  have 
snatched 
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To  fetch  a  brazen  javelin  thence,  and  thus 

The  stout  Idomenfcus  addressed  his  friend  :  —     w 

"  O  son  of  Molus,  swift  Meriones, 
Dearest  of  all  my  comrades  !     Why  hast  thou 
Thus  left  the  battle-field  ?     Hast  thou  a  wound,  — 
A  weapon's  point  that  galls  thee  ?    Dost  thou  bring 
A  message  to  me  ?    Think  not  that  I  sit  v^ 

Within  my  tent  an  idler  :  1  must  fight." 

Discreetly  did  Meriones  reply  :  — 
**  Idomeneus,  whose  sovereign  counsels  rule 
The  well-armed  Cretans,  I  am  come  to  seek 
A  spear  if  one  be  left  within  thy  tents.  ys 

I  broke  the  one  I  bore,  in  hurling  it 
Against  the  shield  of  fierce  Deiphobus." 

The  Cretan  chief,  Idomeneus,  rejoined  :  — 
*'  If  spears  thou  seek,  there  stand  within  my  tent 
Twenty  and  one  against  the  shining  walls.  3» 

I  took  them  from  slain  Trojans.     T  is  my  wont 
Never  to  fight  at  distance  from  the  foe, 
And  therefore  have  I  spears,  and  bossy  shields. 
And  helms,  and  body-mail  of  polished  brass." 

Then  spake  in  turn  discreet  Meriones  :  —         »*5 
*'  A\'ithin  my  tent  are  also  many  spoils 
\\'on  from  the  Trojans,  and  in  my  black  ship  ; 
But  they  arc  far  away.     I  do  not  think 
That  I  foro^et  what  valor  in.     I  fight 
Among  the  foremost  in  the  glorious  strife  »ft 

Where'er  the  battle  calls  me.     Other  men 
Among  the  well-armed  Greeks  may  not  ha\e  :kren 
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Whal  I  perform,  but  thou  must  know  me  well." 

idomeneus,  the  Cretan  leader,  spake  ;  — 
"  I  know  thy  courage  well.     What  need  hast  thou  m 
To  speak  as  thou  hast  done  f    If  all  of  us, 
The  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  were  set  apart 
To  form  an  ambush  ;  —  for  an  ambush  tries 
And  shows  men's  valor  ;  there  the  craven,  there 
The  brave,  is  known  ;  the  coward's  color  comes  w 
And  goes ;  his  spirit  is  not  calm  within 
His  bosom,  so  that  he  can  rest  awhile 
And  tremble  not ;  \\c  shifts  his  place  ;  he  sits 
On  both  his  feet ;  his  heart  beats  audibly 
Within  his  breast ;  his  teeth  at  thought  of  death  » 
Chatter  ;  the  brave  man's  color  changes  not, 
Nor  when  with  other  warriors  he  sits  down 
In  ambush  is  he  troubled,  but  he  longs 
To  rise  and  mingle  in  the  desperate  fray  ;  — 
For  thee,  in  such  an  ambush,  none  could  blame    » 
Thy  courage  or  thy  skill.     If  there  the  foe 
Should  wound  thee  from  afar,  or  smite  thee  near. 
The  weapon  would  not  strike  thy  neck  behind, 
Or  pierce  thy  back,  but  enter  at  thy  breast 
Or  stomach,  as  thou  wert  advancing  fast  is 

Among  the  foremost.     But  enough  of  this. 
Come  !  stand  we  here  no  longer,  idiot-like, 
Lest  some  one  chide  us  sharply.     Hasten  thou, 
And  bring  a  sturdy  javelin  from  the  tent." 

He  spake.     Meriones,  like  Mars  in  port  »* 

And  swiftness,  hastened  to  the  tent  and  brought 
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A  brazen  spear,  and  joined  Idomeneus, 

Eager  for  battle.    As  the  god  of  war, 

The  man-destroyer,  comes  into  the  field, 

With  Terror,  his  strong-limbed  and  dauntless  son,  i« 

Following  and  striking  fear  into  the  heart 

Of  the  most  resolute  warrior,  when  from  Thrace 

They  issue  armed  against  the  Ephyri, 

Or  else  against  the  Phlegyans  large  of  soul. 

And  hearken  not  to  both  the  hosts,  but  give         »o 

To  one  the  victory ;  so  Meriones 

Advanced  to  battle  with  Idomeneus, 

Leaders  of  heroes  both,  and  both  equipped 

In  glittering  helms.     And  first  Meriones 

Spake  and  addressed  his  fellow- warrior  thus  :  —  37s 

"  Son  of  Deucalion,  at  which  point  wilt  thou 
Enter  the  throng  ?     Upon  the  army's  right. 
Its  centre,  or  its  left  ?    The  long- haired  Greeks 
Seem  most  to  need  our  aid  upon  the  left." 

Then  spoke  Idomeneus,  in  turn,  the  prince      3*> 
Of  Cretans  :  "  At  the  centre  of  the  fleet 
Are  others  who  will  guard  it.     Posted  there 
Are  either  Ajax  and  the  most  exj>ert 
Of  Grecian  archers,  Teucer,  not  less  skilled 
In  standing  fight,  and  amply  will  they  task  jbs 

The  arm  of  Hector,  Priam's  son,  though  bent 
On  desperate  conflict,  and  though  passing  fierce. 
With  all  his  fierceness,  he  will  find  it  hard 
To  quell  their  prow^ess,  never  yet  overcome, 
And  fire  the  ships,  unless  Saturnian  Jove  9^ 
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Himself  should  cast  on  them  the  flaming  torch. 

Nor  yet  will  Telamonian  Ajax  yield 
To  any  man  of  mortal  birth,  or  reared 
Upon  the  grains  of  Ceres,  or  whom  brass 
Or  ponderous  stones  can  wound.   He  would  not  own 
The  warlike  son  of  Peleus  mightier  j* 

'ITjan  he  in  standing  fight,  although  in  speed 
He  vies  not  with  him.     Lead  us  then  to  join 
The  army's  left,  that  we  may  learn  at  once 
Whether  our  fute  in  battle  shall  confer  #» 

Glory  on  other  men,  or  theirs  on  us," 

So  spake  the  chief     Meriones,  the  peer 
or  Mars  in  swiftness,  hastened  till  he  joined 
The  army  where  his  comrade  bade.     The  foe 
Beheld  Idomeneus,  who  like  a  flame  i^i 

Swept  on  with  his  companion  all  in  arms 
Gloriously  wrought  ;  they  raised  from  rank  to  rank 
The  batllecry,  and  met  him  as  he  came. 
And  hand  to  hand,  before  the  galleys'  sterns 
Was  waged  the  combat     As  when  stoims  arise,  <«> 
Blown  up  by  piping  winds,  when  dust  lies  loose 
Along  the  roads,  a  spreading  cloud  of  dust 
Fills  the  wide  air,  so  came  the  battle  on 
Between  the  bands  that  struggled  eagerly 
To  slay  each  other.     All  along  the  line  m 

The  murderous  conflict  bristled  with  long  spears 
That  tore  the  flesh  ;  the  brazen  splendor,  shot 
From  gleaming  helmets  and  from  burnished  mail 
And  shining  bucklers,  alt  in  narrow  space; 
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A  brazen  spear,  and  joined  Idomeneus, 

Eager  for  bailie.    As  Ihe  god  of  war, 

The  man- destroyer,  comes  into  the  field. 

With  Terror,  his  strong-limbed  and  dauntless  son,  j«f 

Following  and  striking  fear  into  the  heart 

Of  the  most  resolute  warrior,  when  from  Thrace 

They  issue  armed  against  the  Ephyri, 

Or  else  against  the  Phlegyans  large  of  soul. 

And  hearken  not  to  both  the  hosts,  but  give  v 

'Vo  one  the  victory ;  so  Meriones 

Advanced  to  batde  with  Idomeneus, 

Leaders  of  heroes  both,  and  both  equipped 

In  glittering  helms.     And  first  Meriones 

Spake  and  addressed  his  fellow- warrior  thus  : —  as 

"  Son  of  Deucalion,  at  which  point  wilt  thou 
Enter  the  throng  ?     Upon  the  army's  right. 
Its  centre,  or  its  left  ?    The  long- haired  Greeks 
Seem  most  to  need  our  aid  upon  the  left." 

Then  spoke  Idomeneus,  in  turn,  the  prince      ^ 
Of  Cretans  :  "  At  the  centre  of  the  fleet 
Are  others  who  will  guard  it     Posted  there 
Are  either  Ajax  and  the  most  expert 
Of  Grecian  archers,  Teucer,  not  less  skilled 
In  standing  fight,  and  amply  will  they  task  *i 

The  arm  of  Hector,  Priam's  son,  though  bent 
On  desperate  conflict,  and  though  passing  fierce, 
With  all  his  fierceness,  he  will  find  it  hard 
To  quell  their  prowess,  never  yet  o'crcome, 
And  fire  the  ships,  unless  Saturnian  Jove  v> 
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Himself  should  cast  on  them  the  flaming  torch. 
Nor  yel  will  Telamonian  Ajax  yield 
To  any  man  of  mortal  birth,  or  reared 
Upon  the  grains  of  Ceres,  or  whom  brass 
Or  ponderous  stones  can  wound.    He  would  not  owt 
The  warlike  son  of  Peleus  mightier  39 

'Ilian  he  in  standing  tight,  although  in  speed 
He  vies  not  with  him.     Lead  us  then  to  join 
The  army's  left,  that  we  may  learn  at  once 
Whether  our  fate  in  battle  shall  confer  4° 

Glory  on  other  men,  or  theirs  on  us," 

So  spake  the  chief     Meriones,  ihe  peer 
Of  Mars  in  swiftness,  hastened  till  he  joined 
The  army  where  his  comrade  bade.     The  foe 
Beheld  Idomeneus,  who  like  a  flame  v 

Swept  on  with  his  companion  all  in  arms 
Ciloriously  wrought ;  they  raised  from  rank  to  rani 
The  batlle-cry,  and  met  him  as  he  came, 
And  hand  to  hand,  before  the  galleys'  sterns 
Was  waged  the  combat.     As  when  storms  arise,  « 
Blown  up  by  piping  winds,  when  dust  lies  loose 
Along  the  roads,  a  spreading  cloud  of  dust 
Fills  the  wide  air,  so  came  the  battle  on 
Between  the  bands  that  struggled  eagerly 
To  slay  each  other.     All  along  the  line  41 

The  murderous  conflict  bristled  with  long  spears 
That  tore  the  flesh  ;  the  brazen  splendor,  shot 
From  gleaming  helmets  and  from  burnished  mail 
And  shining  bucklers,  all  in  narrow  space,. 
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Dazzled  Ihe  eyes.     Brave-hearted  would  he  be,    *» 
'I'he  man  who,  gazing  on  it,  could  have  seen 
The  furious  strife  rejoicing  or  unmoved. 

Meantime  the  potent  sons  of  Saturn  each 
Favored  a  different  side,  and  planned  new  toUs 
For  all  the  warriors.     Jupiter  had  willed  m 

That  Hector  and  the  Trojans  should  prevail, 
Yet  had  he  not  decreed  the  Achaian  host 
To  perish  before  Troy  ;  he  only  sought 
To  honor  Thetis  and  her  large-souled  son. 
But  Neptune,  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  aroused  w 
'I'heir  martial  spirit.     From  the  hoary  deep 
He  came  unmarked,  for  deeply  was  he  grieved 
To  see  the  Greeks  give  way  before  the  host 
Of  Troy,  and  he  was  wroth  with  Jupiter. 
Both  gods  were  of  one  race,  and  owed  their  birth  m 
To  the  same  parents  ;  but  the  elder-born 
Was  Jupiter,  and  wiser.     For  that  cause 
Not  openly  did  Neptune  aid  the  Greeks, 
But,  as  by  stealth,  disguised  in  human  form. 
Moved  through  their  army  and  encouraged  them  •« 
To  combat.     Thus  it  was  the  potent  twain 
Ivach  drew,  with  equal  hand,  the  net  of  strife 
And  fearful  havoc,  which  no  power  could  break 
Or  loosen,  stretched  o'er  both  the  warring  hosts, 
.Kx\A  laying  many  a  warrior  low  in  death.  m 

And  now,  although  his  brows  were  strewn  with  gray, 
Idomeneus,  encouraging  the  Greeks, 
Kushed  on  the  Trojans,  and  revived  the  fight. 


^ 
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He  slewOrthryoneus,  who  just  before, 

Drawn  by  the  rumor  of  the  war,  had  left  4s» 

Cabesus,  and  now  made  a  lover's  suit 

For  Priam's  fairest  daughter.     Without  dower 

He  sought  to  wed  Cassandra,  promising 

A  vast  exploit,  —  to  dri\-e  the  Greeks  from  Troy, 

In  spite  of  all  their  valor.    The  old  king  uj 

Consented  that  the  maiden  should  be  his ; 

And  now  he  fought,  and  trusted  to  fulfil 

His  promise.     But  Idomenevis  look  aim, 

And  cast  his  glittering  javelin  at  the  youth. 

It  struck  him  marching  proudly  on,  nor  stopped  ¥« 

The  weapon  at  (he  brazen  mail,  but  pierced 

The  stomach.     With  a  clash  the  warrior  fell. 

And  thus  the  victor  boasted  over  him  ;  — 

"  Orthryoneus,  I  deem  thee  worthy  of  praise 
Beyond  all  other  men,  if  thou  perform  « 

\Vhat  thou  hast  undertaken,  —  to  defend 
Dardanian  Priam,  who  has  promised  thee 
His  daughter.     We  would  make  a  compact  too, 
And  will  perform  it,  —  to  bestow  on  thee 
A  spouse,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  house  <?» 

Of  Aircus'  son,  and  we  will  send  for  her 
To  Argos,  if  thou  join  us,  and  lay  waste 
The  well-built  Ilium.     Now,  then,  follow  me, 
And  at  the  ships  which  brought  us  we  will  treat 
Of  marriage,  and  will  make  no  niggard  terms."     «j 

So  spake  Idomencus,  and  dragged  the  slain 
Through  the  sharp  conflict  by  the  foot.    He  met 
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Asius,  who  walked  before  his  car,  and  came 
To  avenge  his  friend.     The  attending  charioteer 
Behind  him  reined   the  steeds,  that  they  should 
breathe  «•• 

Over  the  shoulders  of  their  lord,  who  sought 
To  smite  Idomeneus.     The  Greek  was  first 
To  strike ;  he  plunged  the  spear  into  his  throat 
Below  the  chin,  and  drave  the  weapon  through. 
The  I'rojan  fell  to  earth  as  falls  an  oak,  m 

Poplar,  or  stately  pine,  which  woodmen  fell 
^V'ilh  their  sharp  axes  on  the  mountain-side. 
To  form  a  galley's  beam.     So  there  he  lay 
Stretched  out  before  his  coursers  and  his  car, 
And  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  clenched  the  bloody  dust 
The  charioteer,  amazed,  and  losing  power  »■ 

Of  action,  dared  not  turn  the  horses  back 
To  bear  him  from  the  foe.     Antilochus 
The  warlike  cast  his  spear,  and  in  the  midst 
Transfixed  him.     Little  did  the  brazen  mail  m 

Avail  to  stay  the  blade,  which  cleft  its  way 
Into  the  stomach.     With  a  sudden  gasp 
He  to|)pled  from  the  sumptuous  chariot-seat, 
And  large-soulcd  Nestor's  son,  Antilochus, 
Drave  with  the  chariot  to  the  well-armed  Greeks.  s» 
Deiphobus,  who  sorrowed  for  the  fate 
Of  .Asius,  drawing  near  Idomeneus, 
Hurled  at  him  his  bright  spear.     The  Greek  beheld. 
As  face  to  face  they  slooil,  anil  scaped  the  stroke. 
Covered  by  his  round  shield,  two-handled,  strong,  y» 
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With  bullocks'  bides  and  glittering  brass.    With  this 
He  hid  himself,  close  couched  wiihin,  and  turned 
The  brazen  point  aside.     The  buckler  rang 
Shrilly ;  the  weapon  glanced  away,  yet  flew 
Not  vainly  from  the  Trojan's  powerful  hand  :        »» 
It  struck  Hypsenor,  son  of  Hippasus, 
The  shepherd  of  the  people,  on  the  side 
Where  lies  the  liver,  just  below  the  breast 
His  knees  gave  way  ;  he  fell ;  Deiphobus 
"bus  shouted  o'er  the  dead  his  empty  boast :  —  tn 

■  Not  unavenged  lies  Asius,  and  no  doubt. 
In  journeying  to  the  massy  gates  and  wall 
Of  Hades,  will  rejoice  that  I  have  sent 
A  soul  to  be  companion  of  his  way." 

He  spake ;  and  at   his  boast   the  Greeks  were 
moved  no 

With  anger,  —  most  of  all  Antilochus 
The  warlike  ;  yet  he  left  not  to  the  foe 
His  slain  companion,  but  made  haste  to  hold 
His  shield  above  him.     His  beloved  friends, 
Mecisteus,  son  of  Echius,  and  the  prince  v% 

Alastor,  lifted  up,  with  many  a  groan. 
The  corpse,  and  bore  it  to  the  roomy  ships. 

Meanlime  the  valor  of  Idomeneus 
Remitted  not ;  he  vehemently  longed 
To  cover  many  a  Trojan  with  the  night  sv 

Of  death,  or  fall  himself  with  clashing  arms, 
In  warring  to  defend  the  ships  of  Greece. 
The  brave  AlcalhoQ  \  the  beloved  son 
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Asius,  who  walked  before  his  car,  and  came 
'lo  avenge  his  friend.    The  attending  charioteer 
Behind  him  reined  the  steeds,  that  they  should 
breathe  « 

Over  the  shoulders  of  their  lord,  who  sought 
To  smite  Idomeneus.     The  Greek  was  first 
To  strike ;  he  plunged  the  spear  into  his  throat 
Below  the  chin,  and  drave  the  weapon  through. 
The  Trojan  fell  to  earth  as  falls  an  oak,  *i 

Poplar,  or  stately  pine,  which  woodmen  fell 
With  their  sharp  axes  on  the  mountain -side, 
To  form  a  galley's  beam.     So  there  he  lay 
Stretched  out  before  his  coursers  and  his  car. 
And  gnashed  his  iceth,  and  clenched  the  bloody  dusL 
The  charioteer,  amazed,  and  losing  power  «■ 

Of  action,  dared  not  turn  the  horses  back 
To  bear  him  from  the  foe.     Antilochus 
The  warlike  cast  his  spear,  and  in  the  midst 
Transfixed  him.     Little  did  the  brazen  mail  49s 

Avail  to  slay  the  blade,  which  cleft  its  way 
Into  the  stomach.     With  a  sudden  gasp 
He  toppled  from  the  sumptuous  chariot-seat. 
And  large-soulcd  Nestor's  son,  Antilochus, 
Drave  with  the  chariot  to  the  well-armed  Greeks.  5" 
Deiphobus,  who  sorrowed  for  the  fate 
Of  Asius,  drawing  near  Idomeneus, 
Hurled  at  him  his  bright  spear.     The  Greek  beheld, 
As  face  to  face  ihcy  stood,  and  sca|)ed  the  stroke, 
Covered  by  his  round  shield,  two-handled,  strong,  m 
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With  bullocks'  hides  and  gHttering  brass.    With  this 

He  hid  himself,  close  couched  within,  and  turned 

The  brazen  point  aside.    The  buckler  rang 

Shrilly ;  the  weapon  glanced  away,  yet  flew 

Not  vainly  from  the  Trojan's  powerful  hand  ;         jm 

It  struck  Hypsenor,  son  of  Hippasus, 

The  shepherd  of  the  people,  on  the  side 

Where  lies  the  liver,  just  below  the  breast 

His  knees  gave  way  ;  he  fell ;  Deiphobus 

Thus  shouted  o'er  the  dead  his  empty  boast :  —  -u 

"  Not  unavenged  lies  Asius,  and  no  doubt, 
In  journeying  to  the  massy  gates  and  wall 
Of  Hades,  will  rejoice  that  I  have  sent 
A  soul  to  be  companion  of  his  way." 

He  spake ;  and  at  his  boast  the  Greeks  were 
moved  jx. 

With  anger,  —  most  of  all  Aniilochus 
The  warlike  ;  yet  he  left  not  to  the  foe 
His  slain  companion,  but  made  haste  to  hold 
His  shield  above  him.     His  beloved  friends, 
Mecisteus,  son  of  Echius,  and  the  prince  « 

Alastor,  lifted  up,  with  many  a  groan. 
The  corpse,  and  bore  it  to  the  roomy  ships. 

Meantime  the  valor  of  Idomencus 
Remitted  not ;  he  vehemently  longed 
To  cover  many  a  Trojan  with  the  night  i» 

or  death,  or  fall  himself  with  clashing  arms. 
In  warring  to  defend  the  shi|)s  of  Greece. 
The  brave  Alcathoii-,  the  beloved  son 
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Of  ^syetus,  whom  Anchises  made 

His  son-in-law,  —  for  he  had  given  to  him  « 

Hippodameia,  eldest-bom  of  all 

His  daughters,  whom  her  parents,  while  she  dwelt 

With  (hem,  loved  dearly,  fair  and  wise  beyond 

All  other  maidens  of  her  age,  and  skilled 

In  household  arts  ;  so  that  the  noblest  prince       s* 

Of  the  broad  Trojan  kingdom  made  her  his ;  — 

Him,  by  the  weapon  pf  Idomeneus, 

Did  Neptune  bring  to  death.     The  sparkling  eyes 

Grew  dim,  and  stilTened  were  the  shapely  hmbs, 

For  neither  could  he  flee  nor  turn  aside  ;  s« 

But  as  he  stoo<l  before  him,  column-like. 

Or  like  a  towering  tree,  Idomeneus 

Transfixed  him  in  the  bosom  with  his  spear 

The  brazen  coat  of  mail  gave  way,  which  oft 

Had  sa\ed  him,  breaking  with  a  sharp,  shrill  sound 

Before  the  severing  blade.     He  fell  to  earth  b- 

With  noise  ;  the  spear  stood  planted  in  his  heart, 

And  as  he  panted  quivered  through  its  length. 

Vet  soon  its  murderous  force  was  spent  and  still. 

And  then  the  victor  boasted  thus  aloud  : —  w 

"  Deiphobus,  does  this  appear  to  thee 
A  fair  return,  when  three  are  slain  for  one, 
Or  hast  thou  bo:isted  idly  ?     Vet  do  thou, 
Vain  as  thou  art,  stand  forth  and  face  me  here. 
And  I  will  teach  thee  of  what  race  I  am,  —  »» 

An  offshoot  of  the  stock  of  Jove,  whose  son 
Was  Minos,  guardian  of  our  Crete,  and  he 
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Was  father  of  the  good  Deucalion. 
Deucalion's  son  am  I,  and  I  am  king 
O'er  many  men  in  the  broad  isle  of  Crete. 
My  galleys  brought  me  thence  to  be  the  dread 
Of  thee,  thy  father,  and  the  men  of  Troy." 

He  spake.     E)eiphobus,  irresolute, 
Stood  doubting  whether  to  tetreat  and  bring 
Some  other  of  the  heroic  sons  of  Troy 
To  aid  him,  or  to  try  the  fight  alone. 
As  thus  he  mused,  it  seemed  most  wise  to  seek 
iCneas.     Him  he  found  withdrawn  among 
The  rear  of  the  army,  for  he  was  displeased 
With  noble  Priam,  who  had  paid  his  worth 
With  light  esteem.     Deiphobus  approached. 
And  thus  with  wingfed  words  accosted  him  :  — 

"  /Eneas,  counsellor  of  Troy,  if  ihou 
Hadst  ever  a  regard  to  him  who  was 
Thy  sister's  husband,  it  becomes  thee  now 
To  avenge  him.     Follow  me,  and  help  avenge 
Alcathous,  guardian  of  thy  tender  years. 
Slain  by  the  spear  of  f;:mcd  Idomeneus." 

He  spake  ;  and  at  his  words  -iCneas  felt 
His  courage  rise.     Impatient  for  the  fight, 
He  went  to  meet  Idomeneus ;  yet  fear 
Fell  not  upon  the  Greek  as  if  he  were 
A  puny  boy :  he  stood  and  kept  his  ground. 
As,  when  a  mountain  boar,  unterrified. 
Waits  in  the  wilderness  the  hunter-crew. 
That  come  with  mighty  din,  his  bristly  back 
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Rises,  his  eyes  shoot  fire,  he  wbets  his  (usVs, 

And  fiercely  keeps  bolh  dogs  and  men  at  bay,  — 

So  did  Idomeneus,  expert  to  wietd 

The  spear,  await  ^neas  hastening  on  n 

With  fury.     Not  a  backward  step  he  made, 

But  called  upon  his  warrior-Mends  aloud. 

Looking  at  Aphareus,  Ascalaphus, 

Deipyrus,  Meriones,  and  last 

Antilochus,  all  skilled  in  arts  of  war,  «>• 

And  thus  exhorted  them  with  winged  words  ;  — 

"  Haste  hither,  O  my  friends,  and  bring  me  aid. 
I  stand  alone,  in  dread  of  the  approach 
Of  swift  jf^neas,  who  comes  fiercely  on, 
Powerful  to  slay,  and  in  his  prime  of  youth,  <•! 

The  highest  vigor  of  the  human  frame. 
Yet,  were  our  years  the  same,  that  chief  or  I 
Would  quickly  triumph  at  the  other's  cost" 

He  spake,  and  all  with  one  accord  drew  near 
And  stood  by  him,  with  shields  obliquely  held      » 
Upon  their  shoulders.     On  the  other  side 
^;neas  cheered  his  comrades  on.     He  fixed 
His  look  on  Paris,  and  Deiphobus, 
And  nobly  born  Agenor,  who,  like  him, 
Were  leaders  of  the  Trojans.     After  these  cs 

The  soldiers  followed,  as  the  thronging  flock 
Follow  the  ram  that  leads  them  to  the  fount 
From  pasture,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  pleased. 
So  was  ,'Kneas  glad  at  heart  to  see 
The  multitude  of  warriors  following  him.  *■ 
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Then  mingled  they  in  battle  hand  to  hand 
Around  Alcathoiis,  with  their  ponderous  spears, 
And  fcartully  upon  their  bosoms  rang   * 
The  brass,  as  through  the  struggling  crowd  they 

aimed 
Their  weapons  at  each  other.     Two  brave  men,    ns 
^neas  and  Idomeneus,  the  peers 
Of  Mars,  conspicuous  o'er  their  fellows,  strove 
With  cruel  brass  to  rend  each  other's  limbs. 
And  first  ^neas  cast  his  spear  to  smite 
Idomeneus,  who  saw  it  as  it  came,  sj. 

And  shunned  it     Plunging  in  the  earth  beyond. 
It  stood  and  quivered  ;  it  had  left  in  vain 
The  Trojan's  powerful  hand.     Idomeneus 
Next  smote  fEnomaiis  r  the  spear  brake  through 
His  hollow  corselet  at  the  waist ;  it  pierced  >» 

And  drank  the  entrails  :  down  amid  the  dust 
He  fell,  and  grasped  the  earth  with  dying  hand. 
Idomeneus  plucked  forth  the  massy  spear. 
But,  pressed  by  hostile  weapons,  ventured  not 
To  strip  the  sumptuous  armor  from  the  dead  ;      m 
Since  now  no  more  the  sinews  of  his  feet 
Were  firm  to  bear  him  rushing  to  retake 
His  spear,  or  start  aside  from  hostile  siiears. 
Wherefore  in  standing  fight  he  warded  off 
The  evil  hour,  nor  trusted  to  his  feet  *<i 

To  bear  him  fleetly  from  the  field.     He  moved 
Slowly  away,  and  now  Deiphobus, 
Who  long  had  hated  him  and  bitterly, 
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Aimed  at  him  his  bright  spear ;  it  missed  its  mark. 
And  struck  Ascalaphus,  the  son  of  Mars.  4». 

The  weapon  cleft  the  shoulder  of  the  Greek, 
Who  fell  amid  the  dust,  and  clenched  the  eanh. 

Not  yet  the  clamorous  Mars,  of  passionate  mood. 
Had  heard  that  in  the  fray  his  son  was  slain ; 
But  on  the  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount  ts 

He  sat,  o'ercanopied  by  golden  clouds, 
Restrained  from  combat  by  the  will  of  Jove, 
With  other  gods,  forbidden,  like  himself. 
To  aid  the  combatants.     Meantime  around 
Ascalaphus  the  combat  hand  to  hand  m° 

Still  raged.     Deiphobus  had  torn  away 
The  slain  man's  shining  helm,  when  suddenly 
Meriones  sprang  forward,  spear  in  hand, 
And  smote  him  on  the  arm  ;  the  wounded  limb 
Let  fall  the  helm,  resounding  as  it  fell,  *> 

And  with  a  vulture's  leap  Meriones 
Rushed  toward  him,  plucking  out  from  the  torn  flesh 
The  spear,  and  falling  back  among  the  crowd. 
Polites,  brother  of  the  wounded,  threw 
Both  arms  around  hts  waist,  and  bore  him  off      "» 
From  the  loud  din  of  conflict,  till  he  reached 
His  swift-paced  steeds,  that  waited  in  the  rear 
Of  battle,  with  iheir  chariot  nobly  wrought 
And  charioteer.     These  took  him  back  to  Troy, 
Heavily  groaning  and  in  pain,  the  blood  w> 

Yet  gushing  from  the  newly  wounded  limb. 

Still  fought  the  other  warriors,  and  the  noise 
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or  a  perpetual  tumult  filled  the  air. 

Alneas,  rushing  upon  Aphareus, 

Caletor's  son,  who  turned  to  face  him,  thrust        »> 

A  sharp  spear  through  his  throat.    With  drooping 

head, 
And  carrying  shield  and  helmet  to  the  ground. 
He  fell,  and  rendered  up  his  soul  in  death. 
Anliiochus,  as  Thodn  turned  away, 
Attacked  and  smote  him,  cutting  off  the  vein       tt 
That  passes  through  the  body  to  the  neck. 
This  he  divided  sheer;  the  warrior  felt 
Backward,  and  lay  in  dust,  with  hands  outstretched 
To  his  beloved  friends.     Antilochus 
Flew  to  the  slain,  and  from  his  shoulders  stripped  aw 
The  armor,  casting  cautious  glances  round  ; 
While  toward  him  pressed  the  Trojans  on  all  sides, 
Striking  the  fair  broad  buckler  with  their  darts. 
Yet  could  not  even  score  with  pointed  brass 
The  tender  skin  of  Nestor's  son  ;  for  still  s»s 

Neptune,  the  shaker  of  the  sea-coast,  kept 
Watch  o'er  him  while  the  weapons  round  him  show- 
ered. 
Yet  he  withdrew  not  from  his  foes,  but  moved 
Among  the  crowd,  nor  idle  was  his  sjiear, 
But  wielded  right  and  left,  and  still  he  watched     7- 
Wuh  resolute  mind  the  time  to  strike  the  foe 
At  distance,  or  assault  him  near  at  hand. 

The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  beheld 
The  hero  meditating  thus,  and  struck, 
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In  close  attack,  the  middle  of  his  shield  m 

With  a  sharp  brazen  spear.     The  dark-haired  god 
Who  rules  the  deep  denied  to  Adamas 
The  life  he  sought,  and  weakened  the  hard  stroke. 
Part  of  the  Trojan's  weapon,  like  a  stake 
Hardened  by  fire,  stood  fixed  within  the  shield,   ;■ 
Part  lay  on  earth,  and  he  who  cast  it  slunk 
Among  his  comrades  to  avoid  his  fate. 
Meriones,  pursuing  with  his  spear, 
Smote  him  between  the  navel  and  the  groin. 
Where  deadliest  are  the  wounds  in  battle  given    t% 
To  man's  unhappy  race.     He  planted  there 
The  cruel  blade,  and  Adamas,  who  fell, 
Writhed  panting  round  it,  as  a  bullock  bound 
l(y  cowherds  on  the  mountain  with  strong  cords 
Pants  as  they  lead  him  off  against  his  will.  !~ 

So  wounded,  Adamas  drew  heavy  breath. 
And  yet  not  long.    The  brave  Meriones, 
Approaching,  plucked  the  weapon  forth,  and  night 
Came  o'er  the  eyes  of  Adamas.     At  hand 
Stood  Holenus,  and  struck  Deipyms  « 

Upon  the  temple  with  his  ponderous  sword. 
Of  Thracian  m;ike,  and  cut  the  three-coned  heiro 
Away,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground  ;  it  rolled 
Between  a  Grecian  warrior's  feet,  who  stooped 
And  took  it  up,  while  o'er  its  owner's  eyes  tv 

The  darkness  gathered.     Grieved  at  this,  the  son 
Of  Airens,  Menelaus  preat  in  war, 
Ruihed  forward,  threatening  royal  Helenus. 
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He  brandished  his  sharp  spear ;  the  Trojan  drew 

His  bow  ;  advancing,  one  to  hurl  a  lance,  •<■ 

And  one  to  send  an  arrow.     Priam's  son 

Let  fly  a  shaft  at  Menelaus'  breast. 

The  bitter  missile  from  the  hollow  mail 

Glanced  ofl    As  when  from  the  broad  winnowing-fan 

On  some  wide  threshing-floor  the  swarthy  beans,  tw 

Or  vetches,  bound  before  the  whistling  wind 

And  winnower's  force,  so,  bounding  from  the  mail 

Of  gallant  Menelaus,  flew  afar 

The  bitter  shaft.     Then  Menelaus,  great 

In  battle,  smote  the  hand  of  Heienus  7« 

That  held  the  polished  bow  ;  the  brazen  spear 

Passed  through  the  hand,  and  reached  the  bow,  and 

there 
Stood  fixed,  while  Heienus,  avoiding  death. 
Drew  back  among  his  comrades,  with  bis  hand 
Held  low,  and  trailing  still  the  ashen  stem.  :» 

Magnanimous  Agenor  from  the  wound 
Drew  forth  the  blade,  and  \vrapped  the  band  in  wool. 
Carefully  twisted,  taken  from  a  sling 
Carried  by  an  attendant  of  the  chief. 

To  meet  the  glorious  Menelaus  sprang  jj- 

Pisander,  led  by  his  imhappy  fate 
To  perish,  Menelaus  !  by  thy  hand 
In  that  fierce  conflict.     When  the  two  wert  near, 
Advancing  toward  each  other,  Atreus'  son 
Took  aim  amiss  ;  his  spear  flew  far  aside.  '*' 

Pisander  smote  the  buckler  on  the  arm 
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Of  mighty  Menelaus,  yet  drave  not 

The  weapon  through.    The  broad  shield  stopped  its 

force, 
And  broke  it  at  the  neck ;  yet  hoped  he  still 
For  victory,  and  exulted.     Then  the  son  im 

Of  Alreus  drew  his  silver-studded  sword 
And  sprang  upon  his  foe,  who  from  beneath 
His  buckler  took  a  brazen  battle-axe, 
IVith  a  long  stem  of  polished  olive-wood. 
Both  struck  at  once.     Pisander  hewed  away,        i^ 
Below  the  crest,  the  plumed  helmet-cone 
Of  Alreus"  son,  who  smote,  above  the  nose, 
Pisandtr's  forehead,  crashing  through  the  bones. 
Both  bleeding  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  amid 
The  dust ;  he  foil ;  he  writhed  ;  the  conqueror,     ns 
Advancing,  set  his  heel  upon  his  breast. 
And  stripped  the  armor  off,  and,  boasting,  said :  — 
"Thus  shall  ye  leave  unharmed  the  fleet   that 
brought 
The  knights  of  Greece,  ye  treaty-breaking  sons 
Of  Ilium,  never  satisfied  with  war!  ,     * 

"^'ct  lack  yo  not  still  other  guilt  and  shame,  — 
^\'rong  done  to  me,  ye  dogs  !     Ye  have  not  feared 
The  wr:ii!i  of  Hospitable  Jove,  who  flings 
The  tlniTidLT,  and  will  vet  destroy  your  town, 
With  all  its  towers,  —  ye  who,  without  a  cause,     »* 
Hore  off  my  youthful  bride,  and  heaps  of  wealth, 
^>  hen  .she  had  given  you  welcome  as  our  guests. 
And  now  ye  seek  to  burn  with  fire  the  fleet 
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With  which  we  cross  the  ocean,  and  to  slay 

The  Grecian  heroes.     Ye  shall  yet  be  forced,       «. 

Eager  for  battle  as  ye  are,  to  pause. 

O  Father  Jupiter,  who  hast  the  praise 

Of  highest  wisdom  among  gods  and  men  ! 

All  this  is  of  thy  ordering.     How  hast  thou 

Favored  this  arrogant  crew  of  Troy,  in  love  m 

With  violence,  who  never  have  enough 

Pf  war  and  all  its  many  miseries  I 

All  other  things  soon  satisfy  desire,  — 

Sleep,  love,  and  song,  and  graceful  dance,  which 

most 
Delight  in  more  than  warlike  toils,  —  yet  they      »° 
Of  Troy  are  never  satisfied  with  war." 

So  spake  the  illustrious  man,  and,  having  stripped 
The  bloody  armor  from  the  dead,  he  gave 
The  spoil  to  his  companions,  and  rejoined 
The  warriors  in  the  van.     Harpalion  then,  tv, 

A  son  of  King  Pyliemenes,  with  whom 
He  left  his  home  to  join  the  war  at  Troy, 
Assaulted  him.     He  never  saw  again 
His  native  land.     Close  to  Atrides'  shield. 
He  struck  it  in  the  centre  with  his  lance,  bi. 

Yet  could  not  drive  the  weapon  through  the  brass, 
And  backward  shrank,  in  fear  of  death,  among 
His  comrades,  looking  round  him  lest  some  foe 
Should  wound  him  with  the  spear.     Meriones 
Lei  fly  a  brazen  arrow  after  him,  trs 

Which,  entering  his  right  flank  below  the  bone, 
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Passed  through  and  deft  the  bladder.  Down  be  sanic 

Where  the  shaft  struck  him,  breathing  out  his  life 

In  the  arms  of  his  companions.     Like  a  worm 

He  lay  extended  on  the  earth  ;  his  blood  » 

Gushed  forth,  a  purple  stream,  and  steeped  the  soil. 

The  iarge-souled  Paphlagonians  came  around, 

And  placed  him  in  a  chariot,  sorrowing, 

And  bore  him  to  the  gates  of  sacred  Troy. 

The  father  followed  weeping,  but  no  hand  *> 

Was  raised  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  son. 

Yet  deeply  moved  was  Paris  at  his  death, 
For  he  had  been  Harpalion's  guest  among 
The  Paphlagonians.    Grieving  for  the  slain, 
•He  sent  a  brazen  arrow  from  his  bow.  tje 

Now  there  was  one  Euchenor,  rich  and  brave. 
The  son  of  Polyidus,  hoary  seer  ; 
His  dwelling  was  in  Corinth,  and  he  came. 
Forewarned  and  conscious  of  his  fate,  to  Troy; 
For  often  Polyidus,  good  old  man,  « 

Warned  him  that  he  within  his  palace  halls 
Should  perish  by  a  grievous  malady, 
Or  else  be  slain  by  Trojan  hands  beside 
The  (irecian  fleet.     So,  to  escape  at  once 
The  censure  of  the  Achaians  and  disease,  •« 

He  came,  lest  he  in  after  times  might  rue 
Hi^  choice.     And  now  between  the  jaw  and  ear 
Did  Paris  smite  him  ;  from  the  warrior's  limbs 
Life  Red,  and  darkness  gathered  o'er  his  eyes. 

And  then  they  fought ;  like  a  devouring  fire      w 
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That  battle  was ;  but  Heclor,  dear  to  Jove, 

Had  not  yet  learned  that  on  the  left  the  Greeka 

Made  havoc  of  his  men  ;  for  in  that  hour 

The  Greeks  had  almost  made  the  victory  theirs. 

So  greatly  had  the  god  who  shakes  the  shores       bj 

Kindled  their  courage,  and  with  his  own  arm 

Brought  timely  aid.     Still  Hector,  pressing  on 

Where  first  he  leaped  within  the  gates  and  wall. 

Broke  the  close  phalanxes  of  shielded  Greeks. 

There,  ranged  beside  the  hoary  deep,  the  ships    »i 

Of  Ajax  and  Prolesilaus  lay. 

The  wall  that  guarded  them  was  low,  and  there 

Warriors  and  steeds  in  fiercest  conflict  met ; 

There  the  Boeotians,  there  in  their  long  robes 

The  liionians,  there  the  Locrians,  (here  » 

The  men  of  Fhlhia,  and  the  Epeians  famed 

For  valor,  held  back  Hector,  struggling  on 

To  reach  the  ships,  yet  found  they  had  no  power 

To  drive  the  noble  warrior  from  the  ground. 

For  he  was  like  a  flame.     The  chosen  men  » 

Of  Athens  formed  the  van.     'Meneslheus,  son 

Of  Peteus,  was  their  leader,  after  whom 

Phidas  and  Stichius  followed,  and  with  them 

The  gallant  Bias.     Meges,  Phyleus'  son, 

With  Dracius  and  Amphion,  marshalled  (here       »r 

The  Epeians  ;  while  the  Phlhian  band  wer;  led 

By  Medon  and  Podarces,  warlike  chief. 

And  Medon  was  the  great  Oiieiis'  son, 

And  brother  of  the  lesser  Ajax,  born 
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Without  the  tie  of  wedlock,  and  he  dwelt  •» 

Far  from  his  native  land,  in  Phylacfe; 

For  by  his  violent  hand  the  brother  died 

Of  Eryopis,  whom  Oileus  made 

His  lawful  spouse.     Podarces  was  the  son 

Of  Iphiclus,  and  dwelt  in  Phylacb.  «» 

These,  at  the  head  of  Phthia's  valiant  youth, 

And  cased  in  massive  armor,  fought  beside 

Bceotia's  warriors  for  the  Grecian  fleet 

But  Ajax  swift  of  foot,  Oileus*  son, 
From  him  of  Telamon  departed  not  885 

Even  for  an  instant.     As  when  two  black  steers 
Of  equal  vigor  o'er  a  fallow  draw 
The  strongly  jointed  plough,  till  near  their  horns 
Streams  the  warm  sweat ;  the  polished  yoke  alone 
Holds  them  asunder,  as  they  move  along  890 

The  furrow,  and  the  share  divides  the  soil 
That  lies  between  them  ;  —  so  the  heroic  twain 
Kept  near  each  other.     Many  men  and  brave 
Followed  to  Troy  the  son  of  Telamon 
As  his  companions,  and,  when  weariness  «« 

Came  o'er  his  sweaty  limbs,  relieved  their  chief 
Of  his  broad  buckler.     But  the  Locrian  host 
Attended  not  Oileus'  great-souled  son. 
Nor  could  they  ever  venture  to  engage 
In  combat  hand  to  hand.     No  brazen  helms         900 
Were  theirs,  with  horse-hair  plumes,  noorb^  shields, 
Nor  ashen  spears.     They  came  with  him  to  Troy, 
Trusting  in  their  good  bows,  and  in  their  slings 
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Of  twisted  wool,  from  which  they  showered  afar        ' 
Stones  that  dis(>ersed  the  phalanxes  of  T'oy,         *>« 
The  chieftains  Ajax,  warring  in  the  van, 
Clad  in  their  shining  armor,  fought  to  check 
The  Trojans  and  their  leader,  brazen- mailed, 
While  in  the  rear  the  Locrians  lurked  unseen, 
And  sent  their  shafts,  so  that  the  men  of  Troy,     »■« 
All  order  lost,  were  fain  to  cease  from  fight. 

Then  had  the  Trojans  from  the  ships  and  tents 
TurnL'd  back,  and  fled,  wilh  fearful  loss  of  life. 
To  lofty  Ilium,  if  Polydamas 
Had  not  accosted  valiant  Hector  thus: —  »>) 

"  Hector,  thou  hearkenest  not  to  warning  words. 
Deem'st  thou,  because  a  god  has  given  thee  strength 
Bej'onil  all  other  men  for  feats  of  war. 
That  therefore  thou  art  wiser  than  they  all 
!n  council?     Think  not  for  thyself  to  claim  i« 

All  gifts  at  once.     On  one  the  god  bestows 
Prowess  in  war,  upon  another  grace 
In  dance,  upon  another  skill  to  touch 
The  harp  and  sing.     In  yet  another,  Jove 
Tlie  Thunderer  implants  the  prudent  mind,  vi 

By  which  the  many  profit,  and  by  which 
Communities  are  saved  ;  and  well  doth  he 
Who  hath  It  know  its  worth.     Now  let  mi:  spc.ik 
What  seems  to  me  the  wisest.      Round  thcr  fiamcs 
The  encircling  war  ;  the  valiant  sons  of  Troy.        ■:.■ 
Since  they  have  crossed  the  ramparts,  stand  .ilnnf. 
Armed  as  they  are,  or  fight  againiil  brgi.-  odds 
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Scattered  among  the  galleys.     Yield  ihou  now 

The  ground,  and,  summoning  the  chiefs,  decide 

What  plan  to  follow,  —  whether  we  shall  storm     w 

The  well-oared  galleys,  should  the  God  vouchsafe 

The  victory  to  us,  —  or  else  depart 

In  safety  from  the  fleet.     I  greatly  fear 

The  Achaians  may  repay  to  us  the  debt 

Of  yesterday.     There  yet  is  at  the  fleet  «■ 

One  who,  I  think,  no  longer  will  refrain 

Wholly  from  battle."     Thus  Polydamas 

Spake,  and  the  sage  advice  pleased  Hector  well, 

Who,  leaping  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground, 

With  all  his  weapons,  said  these  winged  words ;  — 

"  Remain  with  all  the  bravest  warriors  here,      «» 
I'olydamas,  while  I  depart  to  give 
The  due  commands,  and  insianily  return." 

He  spake,  and  with  a  shout  he  rushed  away. 
Seen  from  afar,  like  a  snow. mountain's  peak,        «> 
And  (lew  among  the  Trojans  and  allies, 
Who  crowded  round  the  brave  Polydamas, 
The  son  of  Panlhdus,  at  Hector's  call. 
Among  the  foremost  combatants  he  sought 
rieiphobiis,  and  mighty  Helenus,  oh 

The  king  :  he  looked  for  Adamas,  the  son 
Of  Asius,  and  for  Asius  of  the  house 
Of  HyrtaciLs.     Some  not  unharmed  he  found. 
Yet  not  o'ercomc;  while  others  lay  in  death 
Beneath  the  galley-sterns,  where  Grecian  hands    m 
Had  slain  them  ;  others  on  the  wall,  struck  down 
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By  missiles,  or  in  combat  hand  to  hand. 

There  on  the  left  of  that  disastrous  fray 

He  met  the  noble  Alexander,  spouse 

Of  fair-haired  Helen,  as  he  cheered  his  men,         «« 

And  rallied  them  to  battle.     Hector  thus 

Addressed  his  brother  with  reproachful  words  :  — 

"  Accursed  Paris  !  noble  but  in  form, 
f^eminate  seducer  I  where  are  now 
Ueiphobus,  and  mighty  Helenus  ?  9t» 

And  Adamas,  the  son  of  Asius,  where  ? 
And  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus  ?  and  where 
Orthrj'oneus  ?     Now  towering  Ilium  sinks 
From  her  high  summit,  and  thy  fate  is  sure." 
And  then  [he  godlike  Paris  answered  thus  :  —      <n\ 

"  Since  it  hath  pleased  thee.  Hector,  thus  to  cast 
Reproach  on  me,  though  innocent,  I  may 
Another  day  neglect  the  toils  of  war, 
Although  in  truth  my  mother  brought  me  forth 
Not  quite  unapt  for  combat.     Since  the  hour        ta> 
When  thou  didst  lead  the  battle  to  the  ships 
With  thy  companions,  we  have  held  our  ground, 
Here  on  this  spot,  contending  with  the  Creeks. 
Three  chiefs  for  whom  thou  askest  have  been  slain. 
Deiphobus  and  mighty  Helenus,  ^s 

Both  wounded  in  the  hand  by  massive  spears, 
Have  left  the  field  ;  the  son  of  Saturn  saved 
Their  lives.     Now  lead  us  wheresoe'er  thou  wilt, 
And  we  will  follow  thee  with  resolute  hearts, 
Nor  deem  that  thou  wilt  find  in  us  a  lack  »» 
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Of  valor  while  our  strength  of  arm  remains. 
The  boldest  cannot  fight  beyond  his  strength." 

With  such  i)ersuasive  words  the  warrior  calmed 
His  brother's  anger,  and  they  went  where  raged 
'I'he  hottest  conflict  round  Cebriones,  m 

Phalces,  Orthaeus,  and  the  excellent 
Polydamas,  with  Palmys  at  his  side, 
And  Polyphoetes,  godlike  in  his  form, 
And  where  Ascanius  and  Morys  fought, 
Sons  of  Hippotion.     They  the  day  before  ««• 

Came  marching  from  Ascania's  fertile  fields. 
Moved  by  the  will  of  Jove  to  share  the  war. 
All  these  swept  on,  as  when  a  hurricane, 
A  thunder-gust,  from   Father  Jupiter 
Buffets  the  plain,  and  mingles  with  the  deep,         ws 
In  mighty  uproar,  and  the  billows  rise 
All  over  the  resounding  brine,  and  swell, 
Whitening  with  foam,  and  chase  each  other  on. 
So  moved  the  Trojans  on,  man  after  man, 
In  close  array,  all  armed  in  glittering  brass,         «» 
Following  their  generals.     Hector,  Priam's  son. 
And  peer  of  Mars  in  battle,  led  the  van. 
His  round  shield  held  before  him,  tough  with  hides 
And  overlaid  with  brass.     Upon  his  brow 
The  gleaming  helmet  nodded  as  he  moved.  ws 

On  every  side  he  tried  the  phalanxes, 
If  haply  they  might  yield  to  his  assault. 
Made  from  beneath  that  buckler ;  but  the  Greeks 
In  spirit  or  in  order  wavered  not. 
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And  Ajax,  striding  forth,  defied  him  thus  :  —       iom 
"  Draw  nearer,  friend  I     Think'st  thou  to  frighten 
thus 
The  Greeks  ?    AVe  are  not  quite  so  inexpert 
In  war,  although  so  cruelly  chastised 
By  Jupiter.     Thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart 
That  thou  shalt  make  our  ships  thy  spoil ;  but  we  i«s 
Have  also  our  strong  arms  to  drive  thee  back, 
And  far  more  soon  the  populous  town  of  Troy, 
Captured  and  sacked,  shall  fall  by  Grecian  hands. 
And  now  I  warn  thee  that  the  hour  is  near 
When,  fleeing,  thou  shalt  pray  to  Father  Jove      lojo 
And  all  the  immortals,  that  thy  long-maned  steeds. 
Bearing  thee  townward  mid  a  cloud  of  dust 
Along  the  plain,  may  be  more  swift  than  hawks." 

As  thus  he  spake,  an  eagle,  to  the  right, 
High  in  the  middle  heaven,  flew  over  him,  1095 

And,  gladdened  by  the  omen,  all  the  Greeks 
Shouted  ;  but  then  illustrious  Hector  spake  :  — 

"  Babbler  and  boaster,  what  wild  words  are  these  t 
O  Ajax  !  would  that  I  were  but  as  sure 
To  be  the  child  of  segis-bearing  Jove,  1040 

Brought  forth  by  Juno  the  august,  and  held 
In  honor  everywhere  like  that  which  crowns 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  as  I  know 
That  to  the  Greeks  this  very  day  will  bring 
Destruction,  and  that  thou  shalt  also  lie  ro*. 

Slain  with  the  others,  if  thou  dare  abide 
The  stroke  of  my  long  spear,  which  yet  shall  tear 
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Thy  dainty  flesh,  and  thou,  with  thy  full  limbs, 
Shalt  be  the  feast  of  Trojan  dogs  and  birds, 
Unburied  by  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks." 

So  Hector  spake,  and  led  hiis  warriors  on. 
They  followed  with  a  mighty  shout ;  the  rear 
Sent  up  as  loud  a  cry.     On  the  other  side 
Shouted  the  Greeks,  nor  intermitted  now 
Their  wonted  valor,  but  stood  firm  to  breast 
The  onset  of  the  chosen  men  of  Troy. 
The  mingled  clamor  of  both  hosts  went  up 
To  heaven,  and  to  the  shining  seat  of  Jove. 
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THE  mighty  uproar  was  not  unperceived 
By  Nestor's  ear,  who,  sitting  at  the  wine. 
Addressed  the  son  of  ^^sculapius  thus  :  — 

"  Noble  Machaon,  what  will  happen  now  ? 
Bethink  thee  :  for  the  clamor  grows  more  loud       s 
From  our  young  warriors  at  the  ships.     Stay  here 
And  drink  the  purple  wine,  while  for  thy  limbs 
The  fair-haired  Hecamede  warms  the  bath 
And  washes  the  dark  blood  away,  and  I 
Will  climb  the  watch-tower,  and  will  know  the  worst." 

He  spake,  and  took  a  buckler,  fairly  wrought,    « 
Glittering  with  brass,  and  left  within  the  tent 
By  Thrasymedes,  his  own  knightly. son. 
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Who  to  the  war  had  borne  his  father's  shield  ; 
He  grasped  a  ponderous  spear,  with  brazen  blade,  15 
And  stood  without  the  tent,  and  saw  a  sight 
Of  shame,  —  the  routed  (keeks,  and  close  behind 
The  haughty  Trojans  putting  them  to  flight, 
And  the  Greek  wall  overthrown.     As  when  the  face 
Of  the  great  deep  grows  dark  with  weltering  waves, 
That  silently  forbode  the  swift  descent  «x 

Of  the  shrill  blast,  the  yet  uncertain  seas 
Roll  not  to  either  side,  till  from  the  seat 
Of  Jupiter  comes  down  the  violent  wind, — 
So  paused  the  aged  chief,  uncertain  yet  's 

Of  purpose,  —  whether  he  should  join  the  throng 
Of  Greeks,  with  their  swift  coursers,  or  repair 
To  sovereign  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son. 
This  to  his  thought  seemed  wiser,  and  he  went 
To  seek  Atrides.     Meantime  both  the  hosts  r^ 

Urged  on  the  work  of  slaughter  ;  still  they  fought. 
And  still  the  solid  brass  upon  their  limbs 
Rang,  smitten  with  the  swords  and  two-edged  spears. 
Then,  coming  from  the  fleet,  the  wounded  kings, 
Nurslings  of  Jove,  met  Nestor  ;  toward  him  came  « 
Tydides,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon.     On  the  beach 
Of  the  gray  deep  their  ships  were  ranged  afar 
From  that  fierce  conflict.     There  the  Greeks  had 
drawn,  ^-^ 

To  the  plain's  edge,  the  first  that  touched  the  land. 
And  built  a  rampart  at  their  sterns.     Though  long 
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The  shore-line,  it  sufficed  not  to  contain 
The  galleys,  and  the  host  had  scanty  room  ; 
Wherefore  they  drew  the  galleys  up  in  rows, 
Row  behind  row,  and  filled  the  shore's  wide  mouth 
Between  the  promontories.     There  the  kings         <• 
Walked,  leaning  on  their  lances,  to  behold 
The  tumult  and  the  fight,  and  inly  grieved. 
The  sight  of  aged  Nestor  startled  them. 
And  thus  the  royal  Agamemnon  spake  : —  5c 

"  Neleian  Nestor,  glor}'  of  the  Greeks, 
Why  hast  thou  left  the  murderous  fray,  and  why 
Come  hither  ?     Much  I  fear  the  fiery  chief. 
Hector,  will  make  the  menace  good  which  once 
He  uttered,  speaking  to  the  men  of  Troy,  —         ss 
Not  to  return  to  Ilium  from  the  fleet 
Till  he  had  burned  our  ships  with  fire,  and  slain 
Us  also  ;  thus  he  spake,  and  now  fulfils 
His  menace.     O  ye  gods  !  the  other  Greeks, 
And  not  Achilles  only,  cherish  hate  *» 

A<;.iinst  me  in  their  hearts,  and  now  refuse 
'Jo  combat  even  where  our  galleys  lie." 

And  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  replied  :  — 
"  Thus  is  the  threat  accomplished,  nor  can  Jove 
The  Thunderer  reverse  the  event.     The  wall         *$ 
In  which  we  trusted  as  impregnable, 
Our  fleet's  defence  and  ours,  is  overthrown ; 
But  obstinately  still  the  Greeks  maintain 
The  combat  at  the  ships,  nor  couldst  thou  now 
Di>.tinguish  with  thy  sharpest  sight  where  most     r» 
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The  ranks  are  routed,  so  confusedly 

They  fall,  and  the  wild  uproar  reaches  heaven. 

Meantime  consult  we  what  may  yet  be  done, 

If  counsel  aught  avail ;  yet  can  I  not 

Advise  to  mingle  in  the  strife  again.  7S 

It  is  not  meet  that  wounded  men  should  fight." 

And  then  the  royal  Agamemnon  said  :  — 
"  Since  at  our  ships,  beneath  their  very  stems, 
The  combat  rages  ;  since  the  wall  we  built 
Avails  not,  nor  the  trench,  at  which  the  Greeks     *> 
Labored  and  suffered,  hoping  it  might  be 
A  sure  defence  for  us  and  for  our  fleet. 
Certain  it  is  that  to  Almighty  Jove 
It  hath  seemed  good  that  here  the  Greeks,  afar 
From  Argos,  should  be  shamefully  cut  off;  sj 

For  well  was  I  aware  when  he  designed 
To  aid  the  Greeks,  and  well  can  I  perceive 
That  he  is  honoring  now  the  men  of  Troy 
Like  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  fettering 
Our  valor  and  our  hands.     Hear  my  advice,  9* 

And  follow  it.     Let  us  draw  down  the  ships 
Nearest  the  sea,  and  launch  them  on  the  deep, 
And  moor  them,  anchored,  till  the  lonely  night 
Shall  come,  when,  if  the  Trojans  pause  from  war, 
Haply  we  may  draw  down  the  other  barks  ;  9s 

For  he  who  flees  from  danger,  even  by  night. 
Deserves  no  blame  ;  and  better  is  his  fate 
Who  flees  from  harm  than  his  whom  harm  o'ertakes." 

Then  wise  Ulysses,  with  stern  look,  replied  :  — 
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"  What  words,  Atrides,  have  escaped  thy  lips  ?     >• 
Unhappy  man,  thou  shouldst  have  held  command 
O'er  some  effeminate  army,  and  not  ours,  — 
Ours  to  whom  Jupiter,  from  youth  to  age, 
Hath  granted  to  accomplish  difficult  wars, 
Until  wc  pass  away.     And  wouldst  thou  then       wj 
Depart  from  Troy,  the  city  of  broad  streets, 
P'or  which  we  have  endured  so  much  and  long? 
Nay,  be  thou  silent,  lest  the  other  Greeks 
Hear  words  that  never  should  be  said  by  one 
Who  knows  to  speak  with  wisdom,  and  who  bears  >» 
'J'he  sce|)tre,  and  who  rules  so  many  Greeks 
As  thou  dost.     I  contemn  with  my  whole  soul 
The  counsel  thou  hast  given,  commanding  us, 
AVhile  yet  the  battle  rages,  to  draw  down 
Our  good  ships  to  the  sea,  that  so  the  foe  "s 

May  see  his  wish  more  easily  fulfilled, 
Kven  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  our  fate 
Be  certain  ruin  ;  for  the  Greeks  no  more 
Will  combat  when  they  draw  their  galleys  down. 
But,  looking  backward  to  the  shore,  will  leave      »» 
The  battle  there  ;  and  thus,  O  king  of  men  ! 
Will  mischief  flow  from  what  thou  counsel  lost" 
And  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  rejoined  :  — 
"  Thou  touchest  me,  Ulysses,  to  the  heart 
With  thy  harsh  censure  ;  yet  I  did  not  give  "s 

Command  to  drag  our  good  ships  to  the  sea. 
Against  the  will  of  the  Greeks.     And  would  there 
were 
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Some  other,  young  or  old,  to  counsel  them 
More  prudently,  for  that  would  please  me  well." 

Then  spake  the  great  in  battle,  Diomed  :  —      ijo 
"  The  man  is  here,  nor  have  ye  far  to  look 
If  ye  will  be  persuaded,  and  refrain 
To  blame  me  angrily,  because  my  years 
Are  fewest  midst  you  all.     I  too  can  boast 
Of  noble  birth ;  my  &ther,  Tydeus,  lies  13s 

Buried  beneath  a  mound  of  earth  at  Thebes. 
To  Portheus  three  illustrious  sons  were  bom, 
Who  dwelt  in  Pleuron,  and  in  Calydon 
The  lofty,  —  Agrius,  Melas,  and  the  knight, 
My  father's  father,  CEneus,  eminent  «4o 

Among  the  rest  for  valor ;  he  remained 
At  home,  but,  wandering  thence,  my  father  went 
To  Argos,  for  the  will  of  Jove  was  such,  — 
Jove  and  the  other  gods.     He  wedded  there 
A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  and  he  dwelt  us 

Within  a  mansion  filled  with  wealth  ;  broad  fields 
Fertile  in  corn  were  his,  and  many  rows 
Of  trees  and  vines  around  him  ;  large  his  flocks. 
And  great  his  fame  as  one  expert  to  wield. 
Beyond  all  other  Greeks,  the  spear  in  war.  150 

This  should  ye  know,  for  this  is  true  ;  nor  yet 
Contemn  my  counsel  given  with  carefijl  thought 
And  for  your  good,  nor  deem  it  comes  from  one 
Unwarlike  and  low-born.     Now  let  us  join 
The  battle,  wounded  as  we  are,  for  much  iss 

It  needs  our  presence,  keeping  carefully 
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Beyond  the  reach  of  weapons,  to  avoid 
Wound  upon  wound,  and,  cheering  on  the  rest, 
Send  back  into  the  combat  those  who  stand 
Apart,  indulgent  to  their  weariness."  »*» 

He  spake  :  they  hearkened,  and  with  hasty  steps 
Went  on,  King  Agamemnon  at  their  head. 

Nor  was  the  glorious  power  that  shakes  the  earth 
Unmindful  of  his  charge.     He  went  among 
The  warriors  in  the  semblance  of  a  man  ««s 

Stricken  in  years,  and,  seizing  the  right  hand 
Of  Agamemnon,  spake  these  winged  words  :  — 

"  O  son  of  Atreus,  the  revengeful  heart 
Of  Peleus'  son  must  leap  within  his  breast 
For  joy,  to  see  the  slaughter  and  the  rout  «?• 

Of  the  Achaians,  since  with  him  there  dwells 
No  touch  of  pity.     May  he  perish  too, 
Like  us,  and  may  some  god  overwhelm  his  name 
With  infamy.     With  thee  the  blessed  gods 
Are  not  so  far  incensed,  and  thou  shalt  see  ns 

The  Trojan  chiefs  and  princes  of  their  host 
Raising  the  diisl-clouds  on  the  spacious  plain 
In  fleeing  from  our  ships  and  tents  to  Troy." 

fie  spake,  and,  shouting,  strode  across  the  field. 
As  loud  a  cry  as  from  nine  thousand  men,  •*» 

Or  from  ten  thousand  hurr)'ing  to  engage 
In  battle,  such  the  cry  that  ocean's  king 
Uttered  from  his  deep  lungs.     It  woke  anew 
Invincible  resolve  in  every  heart 
Among  the  Greeks  to  combat  to  the  end.  »«s 
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Now,  Juno  of  the  golden  throne  beheld 
As,  standing  on  the  Olympian  height,  she  cast 
Downward  her  eyes  to  where  her  brother  moved. 
Bearing  his  part  with  glory  in  the  fray  ; 
And  inly  she  rejoiced.     She  also  saw  i9» 

Jove  on  the  peak  of  Ida,  down  whose  side 
Glide  many  brooks,  and  greally  was  displeased. 
Then  the  majestic  goddess  with  large  eyes 
Mused  how  to  occupy  the  mind  of  him 
Who  bears  the  aegis.     This  at  length  seemed  best : 
To  deck  herself  in  fair  array,  and  haste  196 

To  Ida,  that  the  God  might  haply  yield 
To  amorous  desire,  and  in  that  hour 
Her  hand  might  pour  into  his  lids,  and  o'er 
His  watchful  mind,  a  soft  and  pleasant  sleep.        »o 
She  went  to  her  own  chamber,  which  her  son 
Vulcan  had  framed,  with  massive  portals  made 
Fast  to  the  lintels  by  a  secret  bolt, 
Which  none  but  she  could  draw.     She  entered  in 
And  closed  the  shining  doors  ;  and  first  she  took  205 
Ambrosial  water,  washing  every  stain 
From  her  fair  limbs,  and  smoothed  them  with  rich  oil, 
Ambrosial,  soft,  and  fragrant,  which,  when  touched 
Within  Jove's  brazen  halls,  perfumed  the  air 
Of  earth  and  heaven.     When  thus  her  shapely  form 
Had  been  anointed,  and  her  hands  had  combed  "« 
Her  tresses,  she  arranged  the  lustrous  curls. 
Ambrosial,  beautiful,  that  clustering  hung 
Round  her  immortal  brow.     And  next  she  threw 
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Around  her  an  ambrosial  robe,  the  work      •        m 
Of  Pallas,  all  its  web  embroidered  o'er 
With  forms  of  rare  device.     She  fastened  it 
Over  the  breast  with  clasps  of  gold,  and  then 
She  passed  about  her  waist  a  zone  which  bore 
Fringes  an  hundred-fold,  and  in  her  ears  •• 

She  hung  her  three-gemmed  ear-rings,  from  whose 

gleam 
She  won  an  added  grace.     Around  her  head 
The  glorious  goddess  drew  a  flowing  veil, 
Just  from  the  loom,  and  shining  like  the  sun  ; 
And,  last,  beneath  her  bright  white  feet  she  bound 
The  shapely  sandals.     Gloriously  arrayed  ■* 

In  all  her  ornaments,  she  left  her  bower, 
And  calling  Venus  to  herself,  apart 
From  all  the  other  gods,  addressed  her  thus  :  — 

**  Wilt  thou,  dear  child,  comply  with  what  I  ask  ? 
Or,  angered  that  I  aid  the  Greeks,  while  thou  "s* 
Dost  favor  Troy,  wilt  thou  deny  my  suit  ?  " 

And  thus  Jove  *s  daughter,  Venus,  made  reply  :  — 
"  O  Juno,  whom  I  reverence,  speak  thy  thought, 
Daughter  of  mighty  Saturn  !  for  my  heart  ^& 

Conimanils  me  to  obey  thy  wish  in  all 
That  I  can  do,  and  all  that  can  be  done." 

And  thus  imperial  Juno,  planning  guile, 
Rejoined  :  "  Give  me  the  charm  and  the  desire 
M'ith  which  thou  ovcrcomest  gods  and  men.  »• 

1  go  to  the  far  cn^l  of  this  green  earth. 
To  visit  Ocean,  father  of  the  gods. 
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And  Mother  Tethys,  who,  receiving  me 

From  Rhea,  cherished  me,  and  brought  me  up 

III  their  abodes,  when  Jove  the  Thunderer  mj 

Cast  Saturn  down  to  He  beneath  the  earth 

And  barren  sea.     I  go  to  visit  them, 

And  end  their  hateful  quarreL     For  too  long 

Have  they  been  strangers  to  the  marriage-bed. 

But  if  my  words  persuade  them,  and  bring  back   ^ 

Their  hearts  to  their  old  love,  my  name  will  be 

Honored  by  them,  and  dear  throughout  all  time.'* 

And  laughter-loving  Venus  answered  thus :  — 
"  What  thou  desirest  should  not  be  denied. 
And  shall  not,  for  thou  sleepest  in  the  arms  ass 

Of  Jupiter,  the  mightiest  of  the  gods.'* 

She  spake,  and  from  her  bosom  drew  the  zone. 
Embroidered,  many-colored,  and  instinct 
With  every  winning  charm  —  with  love,  desire. 
Dalliance,  and  gentle  speech  —  that  stealthily      afo 
O'ercomes  the  purpose  of  the  wisest  mind, 
And,  placing  it  in  Juno's  hands,  she  said  :  — 

"  This  many-colored  zone,  and  all  that  dwells 
Within  it,  take,  and  in  thy  bosom  hide, 
And  thou,  I  deem,  wilt  not  return  and  leave         tej 
Thy  purpose  unfulfilled."     As  thus  she  spake. 
The  large-eyed  stately  Juno  smiled  and  took. 
And,  smiling,  in  her  bosom  placed  the  zone. 
While  Venus,  daughter  of  the  Thunderer, 
Went  to  the  palace.     Juno  took  her  way  •?• 

From  high  Olympus  o'er  Pieria's  realm 
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And  rich  Emathia,  o'er  equestrian  Thrace, 
With  snowy  peaks  exceeding  high ;  her  feet 
Touched  not  the  ground.     From  Athos  suddenly 
She  stooped  upon  the  tossing  deep,  and  came      m 
'I  o  Lemnos,  seat  of  Thoas  the  divine. 
And  there  she  met  Death's  brother,  Sleep,  and  to<A 
His  hand  in  hers,  and  thus  accosted  him  :  — 

"  O  Sleep,  whose  sway  is  over  all  the  gods 
And  all  mankind,  if  ever  thou  didst  heed  *> 

My  supplication,  hearken  to  me  now, 
And  I  shall  be  forever  grateful.     Close 
The  glorious  eyes  of  Jove  beneath  his  lids 
Midst  our  embracings,  and  for  thy  reward 
Thou  shalt  possess  a  sumptuous  throne  of  gold     *i 
Imperishable.     Vulcan,  my  lame  son, 
Shall  forge  it  for  thee,  and  adorn  its  sides, 
And  i)lace  below  a  footstool,  upon  which 
Thy  shining  feet  shall  rest  in  banqueting." 

Then  gentle  Sleep  made  answer,  speaking  thus  :  — 
"  Great  Saturn's  daughter,  Juno  the  august,  ^ 

On  any  other  of  the  deathless  gods 
Could  I  bring  slumber,  —  even  on  the  tides 
Of  the  swift  Ocean,  parent  of  them  all ; 
Yet  may  I  not  approach  Saturnian  Jove  -95 

If  he  command  mc  not.     Already  once 
He  made  me  quail  with  fright  before  his  threats, 
WTien  his  magnanimous  son,  Alcides,  sailed 
From  Troy,  which  he  had  ravaged.     Then  I  lulled 
The  senses  of  the  .l^gis  bearer,  Jove,  9«> 
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Wrapping  myself  around  him,  while  thy  mind 

Was  planning  mischiefs  for  his  son,  and  thou 

Didst  wake  the  blasts  of  all  the  bitter  winds 

To  sweep  the'  ocean,  and  to  bear  away 

The  hero  on  its  billows  from  his  friends  w 

To  populous  Cos.     When  Jupiter  awoke 

His  anger  rose  ;  he  seized  and  flung  tlie  gods 

Hither  and  thither  ;  me  he  chiefly  sought, 

And  would  have  cast  me  to  destruction,  down 

From  the  great  heavens  into  the  deep,  if  Night,    310 

Whose  power  o'ercomes  the  might  of  gods  and  men. 

Had  not  preserved  me,  fleeing  to  her  shade. 

So  Jove  refrained,  indignant  as  he  was. 

For  much  he  feared  to  offend  the  swift-paced  Night 

And  now  thou  bid'st  me  tempt  my  fate  again."      31s 

Imperial,  large-eyed  Juno  thus  rejoined  :  — 
"  Why  rise  such  thoughts,  O  Sleep,  within  thy  heart  ? 
Deem'st  thou  that  Jove  the  Thunderer  favors  Troy 
As  much  as  he  was  angered  for  the  sake 
Of  Hercules,  his  son  ?     Do  what  I  ask,  r>o 

And  thou  shalt  have  from  me  a  wedded  spouse. 
One  of  the  younger  Graces  shall  be  thine,  — 
Pasithea,  whom  thou  hast  desired  so  long.'* 

She  spake,  and  Sleep,  delighted,  answered  thus  :  — 
**  Swear  now  to  me,  O  goddess,  by  the  Styx,  m 

The  inviolable  river.     Lay  one  hand 
Upon  the  food -producing  earth,  and  place 
The  other  on  the  glimmering  sea,  that  all 
llie  gods  below,  round  Saturn,  may  attest 

VOL  \\,  \  D 
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Thy  promise,  —  that  thou  wilt  bestow  on  me         9 
One  of  the  younger  Graces  for  my  bride,  — 
Pasithea,  whom  I  have  desired  so  long." 

He  spake,  and  white-armed  Juno  willingly 
Complied  ;  she  took  the  oath,  and  called  on  all 
The  gods  who  dwell  in  Tartarus  below,  as 

And  bear  the  name  of  Titans.    When  the  oath 
Was  taken,  and  the  accustomed  rites  performed, 
From  Lemnos  and  from  Imbrus  forth  they  went, 
Shrouded  in  mist ;  and  swiftly  moving  on 
Toward  Ida,  seamed  with  rivulets  and  nurse         >•» 
Of  savage  beasts,  they  came  to  Lectos  first, 
And  there  they  left  the  sea.    Their  way  was  now 
Over  the  land,  and  underneath  their  feet 
The  forest  summits  shook.     Sleep  halted  there 
Ere  yet  the  eye  of  Jupiter  descried  m 

His  coming,  and  upon  a  lofty  fir, 
Tlie  tallest  growing  on  the  Ida^an  mount, 
High  in  the  air  among  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Springing  from  earth,  he  took  his  perch  within 
The  screen  of  branches,  like  the  shrill-voiced  bird. 
Called  Chalcis  by  the  immortals,  and  by  men       jp 
Cyminclis,  haunting  the  high  mountain-side. 

And  Juno  hastened  on  to  Gargarus, 
The  peak  of  lofty  Ida.     Jupiter, 
The  Cloud-compeller,  saw  her,  and  at  once  ass 

Love  took  possession  of  his  mighty  heart. 
As  when  they  first  were  wedded,  and  withdrew 
From  their  dear  parents*  sight     The  God  drew  near 
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And  stood  before  her,  and  addressed  her  thus  :  — 

"  Why  art  thou  hastening  from  Olympus  thus,  ^ 
And  whither ;  yet  without  thy  steeds  and  car  ? " 

And  Juno  answered  with  dissembled  guile  :  — 
"  To  the  far  ends  of  the  green  earth  I  go, 
To  visit  Ocean,  father  of  the  gods, 
And  Mother  Tethys,  in  whose  palace  halls  3«s 

They  nourished  me,  and  brought  me  up.     I  go 
To  end  their  hateful  quarrels,  for  too  long 
Have  they  been  strangers  to  the  marriage-bed, 
I  ncensed  against  each  other.     Now  my  steeds. 
Waiting  to  bear  me  over  land  and  sea,  370 

Stand  at  the  foot  of  Ida  seamed  with  rills, 
And  now  I  come  to  thee,  lest  thou  perchance 
Be  wroth  if  I  unknown  to  thee  repair 
To  where  old  Ocean  dwells  amid  his  deeps." 

The  Cloud-compeller,  Jupiter,  rejoined  :  —       37s 
"  Hereafter,  Juno,  there  will  be  a  time 
For  such  a  journey  ;  meantime  let  us  give 
This  hour  to  rest  and  dalliance.     Never  yet 
Did  love  of  goddess  or  of  mortal  maid 
Possess  and  overcome  my  heart  as  now  ;  380 

Not  even  when  I  loved  Ixion's  dame. 
Who  bore  Pirithoiis,  prudent  as  a  god 
Among  the  counsellors  ;  nor  when  I  loved 
Acrisius'  daughter  with  the  dainty  feet, 
Danae,  who  brought  forth  Perseus,  eminent  385 

Above  the  other  warrior-chiefs  ;  nor  when 
I  carried  off  from  Phoenix  the  renowned 
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His  daughter,  who  bore  Minos  afterward, 

And  Rhadamanthus.     Never  so  I  loved 

Semele,  nor  Alcmena  who  in  Thebes  sj» 

Brought  forth  to  me  the  great-souled  Hercules, 

My  valiant  son,  while  Bacchus,  the  delight 

Of  men,  was  bom  of  Semele  ;  nor  yet 

So  loved  I  Ceres,  fair-haired  queen,  nor  yet 

Latona,  gloriously  beautiful,  « 

Nor  even  thee,  as  now  I  love,  and  yield 

My  spirit  to  the  sweetness  of  desire." 

Imperial  Juno  artfully  replied  :  — 
**  Importunate  Saturnius,  what  is  this 
That  thou  hast  said  ?     If  on  this  summit  height  *>• 
Of  Ida  we  recline,  where  all  around 
Is  open  to  the  sight,  how  will  it  be 
Should  any  of  the  ever-living  gods 
liehold  us  sleeping,  and  to  all  the  rest 
Declare  it  ?     I  could  never,  rising  thence,  *i 

Enter  again  thy  palace,  save  with  shame. 
Yet  if  thou  truly  speakest  thy  desire, 
Thou  hast  a  marriage-chamber  of  thine  own. 
Which  Vulcan,  thy  beloved  son,  for  thee 
Framed,  fitting  to  its  posts  the  solid  doors  ;  4« 

And  thither  let  us  go  to  take  our  rest 
Within  it,  since  thou  hast  declared  thy  will." 

Then  spake  again  the  Cloud-compeller  Jove  : — 
*'0  Juno!  fear  thou  not  that  any  god 
Or  man  will  look  upon  us.     I  shall  throw  41$ 

A  golden  cloud  around  us,  which  the  Sun 
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Himself  cannot  look  through,  although  his  eye 
Is  piercing,  far  beyond  all  other  eyes." 

The  son  of  Saturn  spake,  and  took  his  wife 
Into  his  arms,  while  underneath  the  pair  ♦» 

The  sacred  Earth  threw  up  her  freshest  herbs,  — 
The  dewy  lotus,  and  the  crocus-flower, 
And  thick  and  soft  the  hyacinth.     All  these 
Upbore  them  from  the  ground.     Upon  this  couch 
They  lay,  while  o'er  them  a  bright  golden  cloud  42s 
Gathered,  and  shed  its  drops  of  glistening  dew. 

So  slumbered  on  the  heights  of  Gargarus 
The  A II- Father,  overcome  by  sleep  and  love, 
And  held  his  consort  in  his  arms.     Meanwhile 
The  gentle  Sleep  made  haste  to  seek  the  fleet       430 
Of  Greece.     He  bore  a  message  to  the  god 
Neptune,  who  shakes  the  shores,  and,  drawing  near, 
He  thus  accosted  him  with  winged  words  :  — 

"  Now,  Neptune,  give  the  Greeks  thy  earnest  aid, 
And  though  it  be  but  for  a  little  space,  435 

While  Jupiter  yet  slumbers,  let  them  win 
The  glor}'  of  the  day ;  for  I  have  wrapt 
His  senses  in  a  gentle  lethargy, 
To  which  he  is  betrayed  by  Juno's  wiles." 

He  spake,  and  took  his  way,  departing  thence  440 
Among  the  tribes  of  men.     These  words  inflamed 
The  god's  desire  to  aid  the  Greeks  ;  he  sprang 
Far  on  among  the  foremost,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

"  O  Greeks !  do  ye  again  submit  to  yield 
The  victory  to  Hector,  Priam's  son.  44s 
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That  ho  iLdy  seize  our  fleet  and  bear  away 

The  glory  of  the  day  ?    This  is  his  hope, 

And  this  his  boast,  since  now  Achilles  lies 

Inactive  at  his  ships,  in  sullen  ii^Tath. 

Yet  little  should  we  need  him,  if  the  rest  m 

Stood  bravely  by  each  other.     Hear  me  now, 

And  do  what  I  advise.     Let  all  of  us. 

The  best  and  bravest,  bearing  shields,  and  capped 

With  glittering  helms,  and  wielding  in  our  hands 

The  longest  spears,  advance,  and  I  will  lead        m 

The  charge  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  Hector,  son 

Of  Priam,  daring  as  he  seems,  will  yet 

Abide  our  onset.     Whoso  has  the  heart 

To  make  a  stand  with  me,  and  yet  who  bears 

A  narrow  shield,  let  it  be  given  to  one  ^ 

Less  warlike,  and  a  broader  shield  be  found." 

He  spake ;  they  hearkened  and  obeyed.  The  kings 
Tydides,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  son 
Of  Atrcus,  Agamemnon,  though  their  wounds      #*« 
Still  galled  them,  marshalled  and  reviewed  the  ranks. 
And  ciianged  their  arms  ;  they  made  the  braver  wear 
The  better  armor,  and  the  worse  they  gave 
To  the  less  warlike.     Now,  when  o'er  their  breasts 
The  burnished  mail  was  girded,  they  began  ifn 

Their  march  ;  the  great  earth-shaker,  Neptune,  led 
The  onset,  grasping  in  his  sinewy  hand 
A  sword  of  fearful  length  and  flashing  blade. 
Like  lightning.     No  man  dared  encounter  it 
In  combat ;  every  arm  was  stayed  by  fear. 
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Right  opposite,  illustrious  Hector  ranged  475 

His  Trojans.     Dark-haired  Neptune  and  the  son 
Of  Priam  now  engaged  in  desperate  strife, 
One  on  the  side  of  Troy,  and  one  for  Greece. 
The  sea  swelled  upward  toward  the  Grecian  tents 
And  fleet,  while  both  the  armies  flung  themselves  4a> 
Against  each  other  with  a  loud  uproar. 
Not  with  such  noise  the  ocean-billows  lash 
The  mainland,  when  the  violent  north  wind 
Tumbles  them  shoreward  ;  not  with  such  a  noise 
Roar  the  fierce  flames  within  the  mountain  glen,  485 
When  leaping  upward  to  consume  the  trees ; 
And  not  so  loudly  howls  the  hurricane 
Among  the  lofty  branches  of  the  oaks 
When  in  its  greatest  fury,  as  now  rose 
The  din  of  battle  from  the  hosts  that  rushed         490 
Against  each  other  with  terrific  cries. 

At  Ajax  glorious  Hector  cast  his  spear, 
As  face  to  face  they  stood.     It  missed  him  not, 
But  struck  him  where  two  belts  upon  his  breast 
O'erlapped  each  other,  — that  which  held  the  shield 
And  that  which  bore  the  silver-studded  sword.       476 
These  saved  the  tender  muscles.     Hector,  vexed 
That  thus  his  weapon  should  have  flown  in  vain, 
Retreated  toward  his  comrades,  shunning  death. 
As  he  drew  back,  the  Telamonian  hurled  sw 

A  stone,  —  for  stones  in  multitude,  that  propped 
The  galleys,  lay  around,  and  rolled  among 
The  feet  of  those  who  struggled.     One  of  these 
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He  lifted,  smiting  Hector  on  the  breast, 

Above  the  buckler's  orb  and  near  the  neck.  m 

He  sent  it  spinning  like  a  top  ;  it  fell 

And  whirled  along  the  ground.     As  when  beneath 

The  stroke  of  Father  Jupiter  an  oak 

Falls  broken  at  the  root,  and  from  it  fumes 

A  stifling  smell  of  sulphur,  and  the  heart  tm 

Of  him  who  stands  and  sees  it  sinks  witli  dread,  — 

For  fearful  is  the  bolt  of  mighty  Jove,  — 

So  dropped  the  valiant  Hector  to  the  earth 

Amid  the  dust ;  his  hand  let  fall  the  spear  ; 

His  shield  and  helm  fell  with  him,  and  his  mail    pi 

Of  shining  brass  clashed  round  him.     Then   the 

Greeks 
Rushed  Coward  him,  yelling  fiercely,  for  they  hoped 
To  drag  him  thence  ;  and  many  a  lance  they  cast ; 
But  none  by  javelin  or  by  thrust  could  wound 
The  shepherd  of  the  people,  for  there  came  s» 

Around  him  all  the  bravest  of  his  host, — 
Polydamas,  /Kneas,  and  the  great 
Agenor,  and  Sarpcdon,  he  who  led 
The  Lycian  bands,  and  Glaucus  the  renowned  ; 
These  flung  themselves  into  the  strife,  while  none  m 
Of  all  the  (est  refrained,  but  firmly  held 
Their  broad  round  shields  before  him.     Then  his 

friends 
Lifted  him  in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  off, 
Out  of  the  conflict,  to  his  fiery  steeds 
That  waited  for  him  in  the  battle's  rear,  s» 
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With  charioteer  and  sumptuous  car ;  and  these 
Bore  him  to  Ilium,  sorely  suffering. 
■  But  when  they  now  had  reached  the  crossing-place 
Of  Xanthus,  full  of  eddies,  pleasant  stream. 
The  progeny  of  ever-living  Jove,  sm 

They  lifted  out  the  hero  from  the  car. 
And  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  on  him  poured 
Water,  at  which  his  breath  and  sight  returned. 
He  sat  upon  his  knees,  and  from  his  throat 
Gave  forth  the  purple  blood,  and  then  he  fell       s» 
Back  to  the  ground,  and  darkness  veiled  his  eyes, 
For  still  his  senses  felt  the  stunning  blow. 
The   Greeks    saw  Hector    leave    the   field,  and 
pressed 
The  foe  more  hotly,  and  bethought  themselves 
Of  their  old  valor.    Then  the  swift  of  foot,  su 

Oilcan  Ajax,  darted  to  the  van, 
And  with  his  fir-iree  spear  smote  Satnius,  son 
Of  Enops,  whom  a  Naiad  eminent 
For  beauty  among  all  ihe  nymjihs  brought  forth 
To  Enops,  when  on  Satnio's  banks  he  kept  sso 

His  flocks.     Oileus'  son,  expert  to  wield 
The  spear,  drew  near,  and  pierced  him  in  the  flank. 
Prostrate  he  fell,  and  suddenly  the  Greeks 
And  Trojans  gathered  round  in  desjierate  fray. 
Polydamas,  ihe  mighty  spearman,  son  ssi 

Of  Panthoiis,  coming  to  avenge  him,  smote 
On  the  right  shoulder  Prothoenor,  son 
Of  Areilochus.     The  pitiless  spear 
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Passed  through,  and  falling  in  the  dust  he  gnuped 

The  earth  with  dying  hands.     Polydamas  ^ 

Shouted  aloud,  exulting  over  him  :  — 

"  Not  vainly,  as  I  think,  hath  flown  the  spear 
From  the  strong  hand  of  the  magnanimous  son 
or  Panthoiis.     Some  Achaian  bath  received 
The  weapon  in  his  side,  to  lean  upon  m 

In  going  down  to  Pluto's  dim  abode." 

He  spake ;  the  Achaians  chafed  to  hear  his  boast, 
And  most  the  wariike  son  of  Telamon  ; 
For  the  slain  Greek  fell  near  him.     Instantly, 
Just  as  the  Trojan  moved  away,  he  hurled  si> 

His  shining  lance.     Polydamas,  to  escape 
The  death-stroke,  sprang  aside.     Archilochus, 
Antenor's  son,  received  the  blow  :  the  gods 
Had  doomed  him  to  be  slain.     It  pierced  the  spine 
Wlierc  the  head  joins  the  neck,  and  severed  there  sn 
The  tentloiis  on  each  side.     His  head  and  mouth 
And  nostrils  struck  the  ground  before  his  knees. 

And  thus  to  excellent  Polydamas 
Dill  Ajax  shout  in  turn  :  "  Bethink  thee  now. 
And  tull  me  truly,  was  not  this  a  man  ^ 

Wiirthy  to  die  for  Prothoenor's  sake  ? 
No  man  of  mean  repute  or  meanly  bom 
He  seems,  hut  either  brother  to  the  knight 
Antenor,  or  his  son  ;  for  certainly 
His  looks  declare  him  of  Antenor's  race."  * 

He  spake ;  but  well  he  knew  the  slain.  Meanwhile 
The  Trojans  heard  and  grieved.     Then  Acamas, 
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Stalking  around  his  fallen  brother,  slew 
Fromachus,  the  Bceotian,  with  his  spear. 
While  dragging  off  the  dead  man  by  the  feet.        no 

Then  o'er  the  fallen  warrior,  Acamas 
Boasted  aloud  :  "O  measureless  in  threats  I 
Bowmen  of  Argos  !  not  to  us  alone 
Shall  woe  and  mourning  come  ;  ye  also  yet 
Will  perish.     See  your  Fromachus  o'erlhrown,      ws 
And  by  my  spear,  that  SO  my  brother's  death 
May  not  be  unrequited.     Every  man 
Should  wish  a  brother  left  to  avenge  his  fall." 

He  ended,  and  the  Greeks  were  vexed  to  hear 
His  boast ;  the  brave  Peneleus  most  of  alt  t* 

Was  angered,  and  he  rushed  on  Acamas, 
Who  waited  not  the  onset  of  the  king, 
And  in  his  stead  was  Ilioneus  slain. 
The  son  of  Phorbas,  who  was  rich  in  flocks, 
Whom  Mercury,  of  all  the  sons  of  Troy,  »« 

Loved  most,  and  gave  him  ample  wealth  ;  his  wife 
Brought  Ilioneus  forth,  and  only  him  ; 
And  him  Peneleus  smote  beneath  the  brow 
In  the  eye's  socket,  forcing  out  the  ball  ;  ^t 

The  spear  paiised  through,  and  reappeared  behind. 
Down  sat  the  wounded  man  with  arms  outstretched, 
While,  drawing  his  sharp  sword,  Peneleus  smote 
The  middle  of  his  neck,  and  lopped  away 
The  helmfcd  head,  which  fell  U|)On  the  ground, 
The  spear  still  in  the  eye.     He  lifted  it  s.s 

As  one  would  lift  a  poppy  up,  and  thus 
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He  shouted,  boasting,  (p  the  Trojan  host :  — 

"  Go  now,  ye  Trojans,  and  inform  from  me 
The  Tatlier  and  the  mother  of  the  stain 
That  they  may  mourn  within  their  palace  walb    <■ 
Illustrious  Ilioneus.     After  this 
Shall  ihe  sad  wife  of  Promachus,  the  son 
Of  Alegenor,  never  hasten  forih 
I'o  meet  her  husband  with  glad  looks,  when  we 
The  Greeks  return  from  Ilium  with  our  fleet"      w 

He  spake ;  the  Trojans  all  grew  pale  with  fear, 
And  gazed  around  for  an  escape  from  dealh. 

Say,  Muses,  ye  who  on  the  Olympian  height 
Inhabit,  who  was  first  among  the  Greeks 
To  gather  bloody  spoil,  when  noiv  the  power        tp 
That  shakes  the  shores  had  turned  the  tide  of  war. 

First,  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  struck  down 
Hyrtius,  the  leader  of  ihe  Mysian  band, 
And  son  of  Gyrtias,  while  Antilochus 
Spoiled  Mermerus  and  Phalccs.     Morj-s  next,     «» 
Slain  by  the  weapon  of  Meriones, 
Fell  with  Hippotion.     Teucer  overthrew 
Prothous  and  Peripiicetes.     Atreus'  son 
Smote  Hy])ereiior,  prince  among  his  tribe, 
Upon  the  flank  ;  the  trenchant  weapon  drank       ^ 
The  entrails,  and  the  soul,  driven  forth,  escaped 
Through  the  deep  wound,  and  darkness  vcikd  his 

eyes. 
But  .-Vjax  swift  of  foot,  Oileus'  son. 
O'erthrew  the  most,  for  none  could  equal  him 
In  swil'i  pursuit  when  Jove  ordained  .1  flight.         t.; 
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NOW  when  the  Trojans  in  their  flight  had  crossed 
Rampart  and  trench,  and  many  had  been  slain 
By  the  pursuing  Greeks,  they  made  a  halt 
Beside  their  chariots,  in  despair  and  pale 
With  terror.     Meanwhile  Jupiter  awoke,  « 

On  Ida's  height,  from  slumber  by  the  side 
Of  Juno,  goddess  of  the  golden  throne. 
At  once  he  rose  and  saw  the  Trojan  host 
Routed,  and,  following  close  upon  their  flight. 
The  Argive  warriors  putting  them  to  rout,  ■» 

Aided  by  Neptune,  sovereign  of  the  sea. 
And  Hector  l>ing  on  the  field  among 
His  fellow- warriors,  breathing  painfully, 
Vomiting  blood,  and  senseless,  for  the  arm 
That  smote  was  not  the  feeblest  of  the  Greeks.      « 
The  Father  of  immortals  and  of  men 
Beheld  and  pitied  him,  and  terribly 
Frowned  upon  Juno,  and  bespake  her  thus  :  — 

"O  evil-minded  Juno,  full  of  guile  ! 
Thy  arts  hax-e  made  the  noble  Hector  leave  » 

The  combat,  and  have  forced  his  troops  to  flee. 
I  know  not  whether  *t  were  not  well  that  thou 
Shouldst  taste  thp  fruit  of  thy  pernicious  wiles, 
Chastised  by  me  with  stripes.     Post  thou  forget 
When  thou  didst  swing  susf>ended,  and  I  tied        ■• 
Two  anvils  to  thy  feet,  and  bound  a  chain 
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Of  gold  that  none  could  break  around  thy  wrists? 

Then  didst  thou  hang  in  air  amid  the  clouds, 

And  all  the  gods  of  high  Olympus  saw 

With  pity.    They  stood  near,  but  none  of  them     y) 

Were  able  to  release  thee.     WTioso  came 

Within  my  reach  I  seized,  and  hurled  him  o'er 

Heaven's  threshold,  and  he  fell  upon  the  earth 

Scarce  breathing.     Yet  the  passion  of  my  wrath, 

Caused  by  the  wrongs  of  godlike  Hercules,  ss 

Was  not  to  be  so  calmed  ;  for  craftily 

Hadst  thou  called  up  the  violent  northern  blast, 

To  chase  him  far  across  the  barren  deep, 

And  drive  him  from  his  course  to  populous  Cos. 

I  rescued  him  at  length,  and  brought  him  back     ♦> 

To  Argos  famed  for  steeds,  though  after  long 

And  many  hardships.     I  remind  thee  now 

Of  this,  that  thou  mayst  see  of  what  avail 

Hereafter  thy  dissembled  love  and  all 

Thy  cunning  strategies  will  be  to  thee."  45 

He  spake,  and  Juno,  large-eyed  and  august, 
Shuddered,    and     answered    Jove    with     wingbd 
words:  — 

"  Be  witness,  Earth,  and  the  great  Heavens  above, 
And  waters  of  the  Styx  that  glide  beneath,  — 
That  dreadful  oath  which  most  the  blessed  gods    s«> 
Revere,  —  be  witness,  too,  that  sacred  head 
Of  thine,  and  our  own  nuptial  couch,  by  which 
I  would  not  rashly  swear  at  any  time. 
That  not  by  my  persuasion  Neptune  went  — 
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The  shaker  of  the  shores  —  to  harass  Troy  » 

And  Hector,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  Greece. 

He  went  self-counselled  ;  he  had  seen  the  Greeks 

Pressed  grievously  beside  their  fleet,  and  took 

Compassion  on  them.     Yet  would  I  advise 

That  he  obey  thy  word,  and  take  his  place  *> 

Where  thou,  the  Cloud-compeller,  bid'st  him  go." 

She  ended,  and  the  Father  of  the  gods 
And  mortals  smiled,  and  said,  in  wing&d  words :  — 

*'  Large-eyed,  imperial  Juno,  wouldst  thou  sit 
In  council  with  the  immortals,  and  assist  a 

My  purposes,  then  Neptune,  though  at  heart 
He  were  averse,  would  yet  conform  his  will 
To  mine  and  thine.     If  thou  dost  truly  speak, 
And  from  thy  heart,  go  now  to  where  the  gods 
Assemble,  summon  Iris,  and  with  her  j= 

The  archer-god  Apollo.     Give  in  charge 
To  Iris  that  she  hasten  to  the  host 
Of  the  mailed  Greeks,  and  bid  king  Neplune  leave. 
The  battle  for  his  palace.     Let  the  god 
Phcebus,  preparing  Hector  for  the  fight,  n 

Breathe  strength  into  his  frame,  that  so  he  lose 
The  sense  of  pair  which  bows  his  spirit  now, 
And  he  shall  force  the  Greeks  again  to  flee 
In  craven  fear.     Then  shall  their  flying  host 
Fall,  back  upon  the  galleys  of  the  son  •• 

Of  Peleus,  who  shall  semi  into  the  fight 
His  friend  Patroclus.     Him  the  mighty  spear 
Of  Hector  shall  o'erihrow  before  the  walls 
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Of  Ilium,  after  many  a  Trojan  youth 

Shall  by  his  hand  have  fallen,  and  with  them         * 

My  noble  son,  Sarpedon.     Roused  to  rage, 

Then  shall  the  great  Achilles  take  the  life 

Of  Hector.     Be  it  from  this  time  my  care 

That  all  the  assaults  of  Trojans  in  the  fleet 

Be  beaten  back,  till  by  Minerva's  aid  »• 

The  Greeks  possess  the  lofty  town  of  Troy. 

Still  am  I  angry,  nor  will  I  allow 

One  of  the  ever-living  gods  to  aid 

The  Greeks,  until  the  prayer  of  Peleus'  son 

Shall  fully  be  accomplished,  as  my  word  95 

And  nod  were  given,  when  Thetis  clasped  my  knees, 

Entreating  me  to  honor,  signally. 

Her  son,  Achilles,  spoiler  of  walled  towns." 

He  spake  ;  the  white-armed  goddess  willingly 
Obeyed  him,  and  from  Ida's  summit  flew  !« 

To  high  Olympus.     As  the  thought  of  man 
P'lies  rapidly,  when,  having  travelled  far. 
He  thinks,  "  Here  would  I  be,  I  would  be  there," 
And  flits  from  place  to  place,  so  swiftly  flew 
Imperial  Juno  to  the  Olympian  mount,  «os 

And  there  she  found  the  ever-living  gods 
Assembled  in  the  halls  of  Jupiter, 
'^lliese,  as  they  saw  her,  starting  from  their  seats, 
Readied  forth  their  cups  to  greet  her.     All  the  rest 
She  overlooked,  and  took  the  beaker  held  »» 

IJy  blooming  Themis,  who  in  haste  had  run 
To  meet  her,  and  in  wingfed  accents  said  ;  — 
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*'  Why  com«st  thou,  O  Juno !  with  the  look 
Of  one  o'ercome  with  fear.     Haih  Saturn's  son, 
Thy  lord,  disquieted  thy  soul  with  threats?"  "j 

The  white-armed  goddess  Juno  answered  her :  — 
"  Ask  me  not,  heavenly  Themis,  —  thou  dost  know 
The  cruel,  arrogant  temper  that  is  his,  — 
But  sit  presiding  at  the  common  feast. 
In  this  fair  palace  of  the  gods,  and  thou  ™ 

And  all  in  heaven  shall  hear  what  evils  Jove 
Has  threatened.     All,  I  think,  will  not  rejoice 
To  hear  the  tidings,  be  they  gods  or  men, 
Though  some  contentedly  are  feasting  now." 

Thus  having  said,  imperial  Juno  took  '>s 

Her  place,  and  all  the  gods  within  the  halls 
Of  Jupiter  were  grieved.     The  goddess  smiled, 
But  only  with  the  lips  ;  her  forehead  wore 
Above  the  jetty  brows  no  sign  of  joy. 
While  thus  she  spake  in  anger  to  the  rest :  —       >» 

"  Vainly,  and  in  our  madness,  do  we  strive 
With  Father  Jove.     AVe  come  and  seek  by  craft 
Or  force  to  move  his  stubborn  will  ;  he  sits 
Apart,  unyielding,  unregarding,  proud 
Of  the  vast  strength  and  power  in  which  he  stands 
Above  all  other  of  the  deathless  gods.  i,i« 

Bear  therefore  patiently  whatever  ill 
He  sends  to  each.     Already,  as  I  learn. 
Hath  Mars  his  share  of  sorrow.     In  the  war 
Ascalaphus  hath  perished,  whom  he  loved  im 

Dearly,  beyond  all  other  men,  and  whom 
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The  fiery  god  acknowledged  as  his  son." 

As  thus  she  spake,  Mars  smote  his  sinewy  thigtis 
With  his  dropped  hands,  and  sorrowfully  said  : — 

"  Be  not  offended  with  me,  ye  who  make  m 

Your  dwelling  on  Olympus,  if  I  go 
Down  to  the  Achaian  fleet,  Eind  there  avenge 
The  slaughter  of  my  son,  though  I  be  doomed 
To  fall  before  the  thunderbolt  of  )ove. 
And  lie  in  blood  and  dust  among  the  dead."         ^9 

He  spake,  and  summoned  Fear  and  Flight  to  yoke 
His  steeds,  and  put  his  glorious  armor  on. 
Then  greater  and  more  terrible  had  been 
The  avenging  wrath  of  Jupiter  inflamed 
Against  the  gods,  if  Pallas  in  her  fear  m 

For  all  the  heavenly  dwellers  had  not  left 
Her    throne,   and,  rushing  through    the    portals, 

snatched 
The  helmet  from  his  head,  and  from  his  arm 
The  shield,  and  from  his  brawny  hand  the  spear, 
And  laid  the  brazen  weapon  by,  and  thus  ■*> 

Rebuked  the  fierj'  temper  of  the  god  : — 

"  Thou  madman,  thou  art  frantic,  ihou  art  losi ! 
Hast  Ihou  not  ears  to  hear,  nor  any  shame 
Nor  reason  left  ?     Hast  thou  not  heard  the  wor  Is 
Of  white-armed  Juno,  who  so  lately  left  >«j 

Olympian  Jupiter  ?     Wouldst  thou  return 
In  pain  and  sorrow  to  the  Olympian  heights. 
Driven  back  ingloriously,  and  made  the  cause 
Of  many  miseries  to  all  the  gods  ?  — 
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For  Jove  would  leave  the  Trojans  and  their  foes, .; 
The  gallant  Greeks,  and  turn  od  us,  and  bring 
Ruin  upon  Olympus.     He  would  seize 
Guilty  and  guiltless  in  his  rage  alike. 
Wherefore  I  counsel  thee  to  lay  aside 
Resentment  for  the  slaughter  of  thy  Sion,  ■ 

Since  braver  men  and  stronger  have  been  slain. 
And  will  be  slain  hereafter.    Vain  it  were 
To  seek  from  death  to  save  the  race  of  man." 

She  said,  and,  leading  back  the  (iery  Mars, 
Seated  him  on  his  throne,  while  Juno  called  « 

Apollo  forth,  with  Iris,  messenger 
Of  heaven,  and  thus  in  wingfed  accents  spake  :  — 

"  Jove  calls  you  both  to  Ida.    When  ye  reach 
Its  heights,  and  look  upon  his  countenance. 
Receive  his  sovereign  mandate  and  obey."  n 

So  spake  imperial  Juno,  and  withdrew 
And  took  her  seat  again,  while  they  in  haste 
Flew  toward  the  mount  of  Ida,  seamed  with  rills 
And  nurse  of  savage  beasts.     Upon  the  top 
Of  Gargaais  they  found  the  Thunderer,  >i 

The  son  of  Saturn,  sitting.     In  a  cloud 
Of  fragrant  haze  he  sat  concealed  ;  the  twain 
Entered  and  stood  before  the  God  of  Storms, 
Who  saw  them  not  displeased,  so  speedily 
Had  they  obeyed  his  consort.    First  he  turned     -. 
To  Iris,  and  in  winged  accents  said  :  — 

"  Haste  thee,  swift  Iris,  and  report  my  words 
To  royal  Neptune,  and  report  them  right. 
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Bid  him,  withdrawing  trom  the  battle-field. 
Repair  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  « 

Or  the  great  ocean.     If  he  disobey, 
Contemning  my  command,  then  bid  him  think 
Maturely,  whether,  mighty  though  he  be, 
He  can  withstand  when  I  put  forth  my  power 
Against  him.     Greater  is  my  strength  than  his>    *5 
And  elder-bom  am  I.     Yet  in  his  pride 
Of  heart  he  dares  to  call  himself  my  peer. 
Though  all  the  others  look  on  me  with  awe." 

Thus  spake  the  god,  and  Iris,  whose  swift  feet 
Are  like  the  wind,  obeyed,  and  downward  plunged 
From  Ida's  height  to  sacred  Troy.     As  when       «« 
Snow-flakes  or  icy  hail  are  dropped  to  earth 
From  clouds  before  the  north  wind  when  it  sweeps 
The  sky,  so  darted  Iris  to  the  ground. 
And  stood  by  mighty  Neptune's  side,  and  said  :  — 

**  O  dark-liaired  shaker  of  the  shores,  I  bring    »rt 
A  message  from  the  -^gis-bearer,  Jove, 
That  thou,  withdrawing  from  the  battle-field. 
Repair  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
Or  the  great  ocean.     If  thou  disobey,  »« 

Contemning  his  command,  then  hear  his  threat : 
He  will  come  hither  and  put  forth  his  power 
Against  thee,  and  he  warns  thee  not  to  tempt 
The  strife  ;  for  greater  is  his  power  than  thine. 
And  he  is  elder-born,  though  in  thy  pride  ^ 

Of  heart  thou  dost  declare  thyself  the  peer 
Of  him  whom  all  the  rest  regard  with  awe." 
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Illustrious  Neptune  answered  with  disdain  :  — 
"  In  truth  an  arrogant  speech  \  he  seeks  by  force 
To  bar  me  from  my  purpose,  who  can  claim  ^ 

Rights  equal  to  his  own,  though  great  his  power. 
We  are  three  brothers,  —  Rhea  brought  us  forth,  — 
The  sons  of  Saium,  — Jupiter,  and  I, 
And  Pluto,  regent  of  the  realm  below. 
Three  parts  were  made  of  all  existing  things,         »« 
And  each  of  us  received  his  heritage. 
The  lots  were  shaken  ;  and  to  me  il  fell 
To  dwell  forever  in  the  hoary  deep, 
And  Pluto  took  the  gioojny  realm  of  night, 
And,  lastly,  Jupiter  the  ample  heaven  «• 

And  air  and  clouds.     Vet  doth  the  carih  remain. 
With  high  01ym|ms,  common  to  us  all. 
Therefore  I  yield  me  not  to  do  his  will, 
Great  as  he  is  ;  and  let  him  be  content 
With  his  third  part.     He  cannot  frighten  me         nj 
With  gestures  of  his  arm.     Let  him  insult 
With  menaces  the  daughters  and  the  sons 
Of  his  own  loves,  and  give  them  law,  since  they 
Perforce  must  hear,  and  patiently  submit." 

Then  the  (leet-footed  Iris  spake  again  :  —  jso 

"O  dark-haired  Neptune,  shall  I  bear  from  thee 
This  harsh,  defiant  answer  back  to  Jove, 
Or  shall  it  yet  be  changed  ?     The  prudent  mind 
Yields  to  the  occasion,  and  thou  knowest  well 
The  Furies  wait  upon  the  elder-born."  bi 

Then  spake  in    turn  the  god   who   shakes   the 
shores :  — 
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"  O  goddess  Ins,  thou  hast  wisely  said. 

An  excellent  thing  it  is  when  messengers 

Know  how  to  counsel  well.     But  in  my  heart 

And  soul  a  wrathful  sense  of  injury  itt 

Arises  when  he  chides  with  insolent  words 

Me,  who  was  equal  with  him  in  my  lot, 

And  bom  to  equal  destinies.     Yet  now, 

Although  offended,  I  give  way ;  but  this 

I  tell  thee,  and  't  is  from  my  heart,  —  if  he,  «6s 

In  spite  of  me  and  Pallas,  spoiler- queen. 

And  Juno,  Mercury,  and  Vulcan,  spare 

The  towers  of  Troy,  —  if  he  refuse  to  bring 

Ruin  on  her,  and  glory  on  the  Greeks, 

Then  let  him  know  that  hatred  without  end  «7o 

Or  intermission  is  between  us  two." 

As  thus  he  spake,  the  shaker  of  the  shores 
Quitted  the  Grecian  army,  took  his  way 
Seaward,  and  plunged  into  the  deep.     The  host 
Perceived  their  loss.     Then  Cloud-compelling  Jove 
Turned  to  Apollo  and  addressed  him  thus  :  —     »?« 

"  Now  go  at  once  to  Hector,  mailed  in  brass, 
Belovbd  Phoebus,  for  the  god  who  shakes 
The  earth,  departing  to  the  ocean-deeps, 
Avoids  our  wrath  ;  else  had  the  other  gods,  »& 

Even  they  who  far  beneath  the  earth  surround 
Old  Saturn,  heard  our  quarrel.     Well  it  is 
For  both  of  us  that  he,  although  enraged. 
Braved  not  my  arm,  for  otherwise  the  strife 
Had  not  been  ended  without  sweat.     Now  take   ««$ 
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The  fringM  xgis  in  thy  hands,  and  shake 
lis  orb  before  the  warrior  Greeks,  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  fear.     I  give,  O  archer-god, 
lilustrious  Hector  to  thy  charge.     Revive 
The  might  that  dwelt  within  him,  till  the  Greeks  •r< 
Reach,  in  their  flight,  the  fleet  and  Hellespont ; 
Then  shall  it  be  my  care,  by  word  and  ileed. 
To  give  them  rest  and  respite  from  their  toils." 

He  spake  :  Apollo  hearkened  and  obeyed 
His  father,  darting  down  from  Ida's  height  •         ss 
Like  the  fleet  falcon,  chaser  of  the  dove. 
And  swiftest  of  the  race  of  birds.     He  found 
Hector,  the  warlike  Priam's  noble  eon, 
No  longer  on  his  bed.     He  sat  upright ; 
The  life  was  coming  back  ;  he  knew  again  »» 

His  friends  ;  the  heavy  breathing  ceased  ;  the  sweat 
Was  stanched  ;  the  will  of  legis-bearing  Jove 
Revived  the  warrior's  strength.     The  archer-god, 
Phoebus,  approached,  and,  standing  by  him,  said  ;  — 

"Why,  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  dost  thou  sit        « 
Languishing  thus,  apart  from  all  the  host  ? 
Has  aught  of  evil  overtaken  thee  ?  " 

.And  then  the  crested  Hector  feebly  said  : 
"  Who  may.st  thou  be,  O  kindest  of  the  gods, 
That  thus  dost  question  me  ?     Hast  thou  not  heard 
That  the  great  warrior  Ajajc,  with  a  stone,  3" 

Smote  me  upon  the  breast,  and  made  me  leave 
The  battle-field,  where  I  o'ertook  and  slew 
His  comrades  by  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks  ? 
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I  thought  to  be  this  day  among  the  dead  k 

In  Pluto's  mansion  ;  even  now  it  seemed 
That  I  was  breathing  my  dear  life  away." 

Then  spake  again  Apollo,  archer-god  :  — 
"  Take  courage,  for  the  son  of  Saturn  sends 
From  Ida's  summit  one  who  will  attend  j» 

And  aid  thee,  —  Phoebus  of  the  golden  sword, 
Long  practised  to  defend  thy  Troy  and  thee. 
Rise  now,  encouraging  thy  numerous  host 
Of  charioteers  to  press  with  their  swift  steeds 
Straight  toward  the  roomy  giUleys  of  the  Greeks.  «s 
I  ^o  before  to  smooth  for  them  the  way, 
And  turn  the  Achaian  bands,  and  make  them  flee." 

He  spake,  and  into  the  great  ruler's  breast 
Breathed  strength  and  courage.    As  a  stabled  horse, 
I''ed  at  his  crib  with  barley,  breaks  the  thong        3>> 
That  fastened  him,  and,  issuing,  scours  the  plain 
Where  he  was  wont  in  some  smooth-flowing  stream 
To  bathe  his  sides,  — he  holds  his  head  aloft 
Proudly,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  streams  the  mane,  — 
Consciously  beautiful,  he  darts  away  335 

On  nimble  knees,  that  bear  him  to  the  fields 
He  knows  so  well,  and  pastures  of  the  mares  ;  — 
So  after  he  had  hearkened  to  the  god 
Moved  the  swift  feet  of  Hector,  and  he  flew 
To  cheer  his  horsemen  on.     As  peasant  men        3*» 
Rush  with  their  dogs  in  chase  of  hombd  stag 
Or  mountain  goat,  whose  refuge  is  among 
Thickets  and  lofty  rocks,  nor  can  they  take 
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Their  prey,  for  at  their  clamor  there  appears 
A  marM  lim  in  the  way,  and  ivirns  m 

The  ciiasers  back,  although  in  hot  pursuit,  — 
Thus  <iid  the  Greeks  embattled  close  pursue 
The.  men  of  Ilium,  striking  with  their  swords 
And  two-edged  spears  ;  but  when  at  length  they  saw 
Hector  ailiong  the  ranks  of  armfcd  men,  »> 

Their  hearts  were  troubled,  and  their  courage  sank. 

Thoas,  Andrx-mon's  son,  the  bravest  far 
Among  the  .^^tolians,  skilled  to  cast  the  spear 
And  combat  hand  to  hand,  addressed  the  Greeks. 
In  council  few  excelled  him,  when  the  youths        us 
Assembled  for  debate.     With  prudent  speech 
Thoas  bespake  his  fellow-warriors  thus  ;  — 
"  Gods !  what  a  marv-el  do  mine  eyes  behold  ; 
Hector  has  risen  from  death  !     We  fully  thought, 
Each  one  of  us,  that,  smitten  by  the  hand  jw 

Of  Tclamonian  Ajax,  he  had  died, 
y   Some  god  hath  rescued  and  restored  to  strength 
This  Hector  who  hath  slain,  and  yet  will  slay, 
I  fear,  so  many  Greeks.     He  comes  not  thus 
I.*ading  the  charge  without  the  aid  of  Jove,  )■= 

The  God  of  Thunders.     Noxv  let  all  of  us 
Follow  this  counsel  :  bid  the  multitude 
Retreat  upon  the  ships,  and  let  the  rest, 
Who  boast  ourselves  the  bravest  of  the  host. 
Stand  firm  and  breast  his  onset,  and  so  break       iw 
Its  fury  with  our  lifted  spears.     I  think, 
With  all  his  rage,  he  will  be  slow  to  fiing 
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Himself  into  a  band  of  armM  Greeks." 

He  spake  ;  they  hearkened  and  at  once  complied; 
The  A j axes,  the  Prince  Idoraeneus,  its 

Teucer,  Meriones,  and  Meges,  peer 
Of  Mars,  assembled  all  the  chiefs,  and  ranked 
Their  files  to  encounter  Hector  and  his  band 
Of  Trojans,  while  the  multitude  fell  baclr 
To  the  Greek  galleys.    Then,  in  close  array,        *» 
The  Trojan  host  moved  forward.     Hector  led 
The  van  in  rapid  march.     Before  him  walked 
Phoebus,  the  terrible  aigis  in  his  hands 
Dazzlingly  bright  within  its  shaggy  fringe, 
By  Vulcan  forged,  the  great  artificer,  jk 

And  given  to  Jupiter,  with  which  to  rout 
Armies  of  men.     With  this  in  hand  he  led 
The  assailants  on.    The  Achaians  kept  their  ground 
In  serried  ranks,  and  a  sharp  yell  arose  3* 

From  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Arrows  from  the  string 
Flew  through  the  air,  and  spears  from  valiant  hands. 
Some  ])ierced  the  breasts  of  warrior-youths,  but  more 
Fell  half-way  ere  they  reached  their  aim,  and  plunged 
Into  the  ground,  still  hungering  for  their  prey. 
As  long  as  Phoebus  held  the  aegis  still,  jw 

The  weapons  reached  and  wounded  equally 
Both  armies,  and  in  both  the  people  fell ; 
But  ever  when  the  god  looked  face  to  face 
On  the  Greek  knights,  and  shook  the  orb,  and  gave 
A  mighty  shout,  he  made  their  hearts  to  sink        ♦>• 
Within  their  bosoms,  and  their  courage  fled. 
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Ah  when  two  beasts  of  prey  at  dead  of  night 

Suddenly,  while  iheir  keeper  is  away. 

Scatter  a  herd  of  beeves  or  flock  of  sheep. 

So  the  disheartened  Greeks  were  put  to  rout,         «< 

For  Phcebus  sent  among  them  fear,  and  gave 

Victor)'  to  Hector  and  the  men  of  Troy. 

Then,  as  the  lines  were  broken,  man  slew  man. 
First  Slichius  feil  by  Hector's  hand,  and  next 
Arcesilaus  ;  one  was  chief  among  <« 

The  mailed  Bceotians,  one  the  trusty  friend 
Of  brave  Mencsthcus.     Medon  fell  before 
jiineas,  and  with  him  lasus  died. 
Medon  was  great  Olleus'  base-bom  son, 
And  .Ajax  was  his  brother,  and  he  dwelt  v* 

In  Phylacb,  an  exile,  for  his  hand 
Had  slain  the  brother  of  his  father's  wife, 
The  step-dame  Eriopis,  late  espoused. 
I.isus  was  appointed  to  command 
The  warriors  sent  from  Athens,  and  he  claimed   ™ 
His  birth  from  Sphelus,  son  of  Bucolus. 
Mecistes  fell  before  Polydamas. 
Polites  struck  down  Echius  in  the  van. 
And  Clonius  died  by  great  Agenor's  hand  ; 
And  Paris,  when  Deiochus  bad  turned  to 

To  flee,  among  the  foremost  combatants, 
Smote  him  upon  the  shoulder  from  behind, 
And  drave  the  brazen  weapon  through  his  heart. 

Then,  while  the  Trojans  stripped  the  dead,  the 
Greeks 
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Fled  every  way,  and,  falling  as  they  ran  «» 

Into  the  trench  and  on  the  stakes,  were  driven 
Back  o'er  the  rampart.     Hector  lifted  up 
His  mighty  voice,  and  bade  the  Trojans  leave 
The  bloody  spoil  and  hasten  to  the  ships. 
"  And  whomsoever  I  shall  find  apart  t& 

In  any  place,  at  distance  from  the  ships, 
There  will  I  slay  him.     None  of  all  his  kin, 
Women  or  men,  shall  build  his  funeral  pile. 
But  dogs  shall  tear  his  limbs  in  sight  of  Troy." 

He  spake ;  and  on  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds  440 
He  laid  the  lash,  and  urged  them  toward  the  foe. 
And  cheered  the  Trojans  on.     They  joined  their 

shouts 
To  his,  and  charged  with  all  their  steeds  and  cars; 
And  fearful  was  the  din.     Apollo  marched 
Before  them,  treading  down  with  mighty  feet        44!? 
The  banks  of  the  deep  ditch,  and  casting  them 
Back  to  the  middle,  till  a  causey  rose, 
Broad,  and  of  length  like  that  to  which  a  spear 
Reaches  when  thrown  by  one  who  tries  his  strength. 
0*er  this  the  Trojans  poured  into  the  camp  4s<> 

By  squadrons,  with  Apollo  still  in  front, 
Holding  the  marvellous  xgis.     He  with  ease 
Overthrew  the  rampart.     As  a  boy  at  play 
Among  the  sea-shore  sands  in  childish  sport 
Scatters  with  feet  and  hands  the  little  mounds      4ss 
He  reared,  thus  didst  thou  cause  the  mighty  work, 
O  archer  Phcebus,  which  the  Greeks  had  reared 
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With  so  much  toil,  to  crumble.    Thou  didst  fill 
Their  hearts  with  eager  thoughts  of  flight,  till, 

hemmed  <n 

Between  the  assailants  and  their  ships,  they  stopped 
And  bade  each  other  stand,  and  raised  their  hands 
To  all  the  gods,  and  offered  vows  aloud. 
CJerenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks, 
With  arms  extended  toward  the  starrj-  slcies, 
Prayed  earnestly  :  "O  Father  Jove,  if  e'er  w 

In  fruitful  Argos  there  were  burned  to  thee 
The  thighs  of  fattened  oxen  or  of  sheep. 
By  one  who  asked  a  safe  return  to  Greece, 
And  [hou  didst  promise  it,  remember  him, 
God  of  Olympus,  and  avert  from  us  «> 

The  day  of  eiil.     Suffer  not  the  Greeks 
To  perish,  slaughtered  by  the  sons  of  Troy." 

So  spake  he  supplicating.     Jupiter 
The  All-disposer  thundered  as  he  heard 
The  old  man's  prayer.     The  Trojans  by  that  voice 
Of  fEgiS'b earing  Jove  were  moved  to  press  a^ 

The  Greeks  more  resolutely,  and  were  filled 
With  fiercer  valor.     As  a  mighty  wave 
On  the  great  ocean,  driven  before  a  gale 
Such  as  rolls  up  the  hugest  billow,  sweeps  "»• 

O'er  the  ship's  side,  so  swept  the  Trojan  host 
With  dreadful  tumult  o'er  the  wall.     They  drave 
Their  steeds  into  the  camp,  and  there  they  fought 
Beside  the  galley-sterns,  and  hand  to  hand, 
With  two-edged  spears,  —  they  from  their  cars,  the 

Greeks  #>, 
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From  their  black  ships  on  high  with  long-stemmed 

poles 
Which  lay  upon  the  decks,  prepared  for  fight 
At  sea,  and  strongly  joined  to  blades  of  brass. 

Patroclus,  while  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought 
Around  the  wall,  at  distance  from  the  fleet  ««> 

Sat  with  the  brave  Eurypylus  in  his  tent, 
Amusing  him  with  pleasant  tafk,  and  dressed 
His  wound  with  balms  that  calmed  the  bitter  pain. 
But  when  he  saw  the  Trojans  bursting  in 
Over  the  wall,  and  heard  the  din,  and  saw  «$ 

The  Achaians  put  to  rout,  he  gave  a  cry 
Of  sudden  grief,  and  with  his  open  hands 
Smote  both  his  thighs,  and  sorrowfully  said  :  — 

"  Eurypylus,  I  cannot  stay  with  thee. 
Much  as  thou  needest  me,  for  desperate  grows     s» 
The  struggle.     Now  let  thine  attendant  take 
TJie  charge  of  thee.     I  hasten  to  persuade 
Achilles  to  the  field.     Who  knows  but  I, 
With  Jove's  good  help,  may  change  his  purpose  yet? 
For  potent  are  the  counsels  of  a  friend."  « 

The  hero  spake,  and  instantly  his  feet 
Bore  him  away.     Meanwhile  the  Achaian  host 
Firmlv  withstood  the  onset  of  their  foes. 
And  yet,  though  greater  was  their  multitude, 
They  could  not  drive  the  Trojans  from  the  fleet,  sw 
Nor  could  the  Trojans  break,  with  all  their  power, 
The  serried  lines,  and  reach  the  tents  and  ships. 
As  when  a  plumb-line,  in  the  skilful  hands 
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Of  shipwright  well  instructed  In  his  art 

By  Pallas,  squares  Ihe  beam  that  builds  a  bark,    m 

So  even  was  the  fortune  of  the  fray. 

While  some  beside  one  galley  waged  the  war. 
And  others  round  another.  Hector  came 
To  encounter  Ajax  the  renowned,  and  both 
Fought  for  one  ship.     The  Trojan  could  not  drive 
The  Greek  away,  and  bum  his  ship  with  fire,       m 
Nor  the  Greek  drive  the  Trojan,  for  a  god 
Had  brought  him  thither.     Then  did  Ajax  smile 
Caletor,  son  of  Clytius,  with  his  spear 
Upon  the  breast,  as  he  was  bringing  fire  m 

To  burn  the  ship;  he  dropped  the  torch,  and  fell, 
With  clashing  armor.     Hector,  as  he  saw 
His  kinsman  lying  slain  amid  the  dust 
By  the  black  galley,  raised  his  voice,  and  thus 
Called  to  the  Lycians'and  the  men  of  Troy  :  —    ^ 

"  Hear,  men  of  Troy  and  Lycia,  and  ye  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  who  combat  hand  to  hand. 
Stand  firm,  and  never  yield  this  narrow  ground. 
Rescue  the  son  of  Clylius,  who  has  fallen 
Before  the  ships,  nor  let  the  Achaians  make  "* 

His  arms  their  spoil."     The  hero  spake,  and  aimed 
His  shining  spear  at  Ajax,  whom  it  missed. 
But  smote  Lycophron,  Master's  son,  who  served 
Ajax,  and  dwelt  with  him,  for  he  had  left 
His  native  land,  Cythera,  having  slain  »■ 

One  of  the  gallant  Cytherean  r.ice. 
Him  Hector  smote  upon  the  head  beneath 
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Ihe  ear  with  his  keen  weapon,  as  he  stood 
Near  Ajax  ;  from  the  galley's  stem  he  fell 
Headlong  upon  the  ground,  with  lifeless  limbs,    m 
Then  to  his  brother  Teucer  Ajax  spake  : — 

*'  Dear  Teucer,  see,  our  faithful  friend  is  gone. 
The  son  of  Mastor,  from  Cythera's  isle, 
Whom  we  had  learned  to  honor  equally 
With  our  own  parents  in  our  palaces.  9 

He  falls  before  the  great-souled  Hector's  hand. 
Where,  then,  are  now  thy  shafts  that  carry  death. 
And  where  the  bow  that  Phoebus  gave  to  thee  ?** 

He  spake,  and  Teucer,  hearkening,  came  in  haste, 
With  hi:>  bent  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  shafts         55s 
And,  standing  near  him,  sent  his  arrows  forth 
Among  the  Trojan  warriors.     There  he  smote 
Clitus,  Pisenor's  eminent  son,  the  friend 
Of  the  renowned  Polvdamas,  who  claimed 
His  birth  from  Panthoiis.     Clitus  held  the  reins,  sso 
Ciuiding  the  coursers  of  Polydamas 
Where  most  the  crowded  Grecian  phalanxes 
Wavered  and  broke,  that  so  he  might  support 
Hector  and  his  companions.     Soon  he  met, 
Brave  as  he  was,  disaster  which  no  hand  *i 

Had  power  to  avert :  the  bitter  arrow  struck 
His  neck  behind,  and  from  the  chariot-seat 
He  fell  to  earth  ;  the  startled  steeds  sprang  back  ; 
The  empty  chariot  rattled.     This  the  king 
Polydamas  j)crceived,  and  came  to  meet  sn 

His  steeds,  and  gave  them  to  Astinoiis, 
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The  soil  of  Proliaon,  charging  him 

To  kfep  them  ever  near,  and  in  his  sight. 

While  he,  returning,  mingled  with  ihe  tlirong 

That  struggled  in  the  van.     Then  Teuccr  aimed  m 

Another  shaft  at  Hector  mailed  in  brass, 

AVhich,  had  it  reached  him  fighting  gallantly, 

Had  made  him  leave  the  battle,  for  his  life 

Had  ended  there,     'llie  act  was  not  unseen 

Uy  AlI-disiX)si(tg  Jupiter,  whose  power  ^ 

Protected  Hector,  and  denied  the  Creek 

The  glory  hoped  for  ;  for  he  snapped  in  twain 

The  firmly  twisted  cord  as  Teucer  drew 

That  perfect  bow  ;  the  bra/en  arrow  flew 

Aside  ;  the  warrior's  hands  let  fall  the  bow,  5»j 

And,  shuddering,  he  bcspake  his  brother  thus :  — 

"  Now  woe  is  me  !  some  deity,  no  doubt. 
Brings  all  our  plans  to  nought,    T  is  he  whose  touch 
Strikes  from  my  hand  (he  bow,  and  snaps  in  twain 
'J'he  cord  just  twisted,  which  I  bound  myself         w> 
This  morning  to  the  bow,  that  it  inii;ht  be.tr 
The  frequent  arrow  bounding  toward  the  foe." 

He  spake,  and  thus  replied  the  man  of  might. 
The  Telamonian  Ajax  :  "  Lay  aside 
Thy  bow,  my  brother,  and  thy  store  of  shafts,        sqi 
Since,  in  dis])Ieasure  with  the  Greeks,  a  god 
Has  made  them  useless.     Haste  to  arm  thy  hand 
With  a  long  spear,  and  on  thy  shoukkrs  lay 
A  buckler,  and  with  these  attack  the  foe. 
And  bid  thy  fellows  stand.     Let  Trojans  see         t™ 
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The  ear  with  his  keen  weapon,  as  he  stood 
Near  Ajax  ;  from  the  galley's  stem  he  fell 
Headlong  upon  the  ground,  with  lifeless  limbs,    m 
Then  to  his  brother  Teucer  Ajax  spake  : — 

"  Dear  Teucer,  see,  our  faithful  friend  is  gone. 
The  son  of  Mastor,  from  Cythera's  isle, 
Whom  we  had  learned  to  honor  equally 
With  our  own  parents  in  our  palaces.  9 

He  falls  before  the  great-souled  Hector's  hand. 
Where,  then,  are  now  thy  shafts  that  carry  death. 
And  where  the  bow  that  Phoebus  gave  to  thee  ?'* 

He  spake,  and  Teucer,  hearkening,  came  in  haste, 
With  his  bent  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  shafts,  555 

And,  standing  near  him,  sent  his  arrows  forth 
Among  the  Trojan  warriors.     There  he  smote 
Clitus,  Pisenor^s  eminent  son,  the  friend 
Of  the  renowned  Polydamas,  who  claimed 
His  birth  from  Panthoiis.     Clitus  held  the  reins,  ^ 
Guiding  the  coursers  of  Polydamas 
Where  most  the  crowded  Grecian  phalanxes 
Wavered  and  broke,  that  so  he  might  support 
Hector  and  his  companions.     Soon  he  met, 
Brave  as  he  was,  disaster  which  no  hand  f^ 

Had  power  to  avert  :  the  bitter  arrow  struck 
His  neck  behind,  and  from  the  chariot-seat 
He  fell  to  earth  ;  the  startled  steeds  sprang  back  ; 
The  empty  chariot  rattled.     This  the  king 
Polydamas  perceived,  and  came  to  meet  ^ 

His  steeds,  and  gave  them  to  Astinoiis, 
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The  soil  of  Proiiaon,  charging  him 

To  keep  iheni  ever  near,  and  in  his  sight. 

While  he,  reiurning,  mingled  with  the  throng 

That  struggled  in  the  van.    Then  Teucer  aimed  m 

Another  shaft  at  Hector  mailed  in  brass, 

AVhich,  had  it  reached  him  fighting  gallantly, 

Had  made  him  leave  the  battle,  for  his  life 

Had  ended  there.     The  act  was  not  unseen 

By  Ali-disposing  Jupiter,  whose  power  ]•• 

Protected  Hector,  and  denied  the  Greek 

The  glory  hoped  for  ;  for  he  snapped  in  twain 

The  firmly  twisted  cord  as  Teucer  drew 

That  perfect  bow  ;  the  brazen  arrow  flew 

Aside  ;  the  warrior's  hands  let  fall  the  bow,  « 

And,  shuddering,  he  bespake  his  brother  thus  :  — 

"  Now  woe  is  me  !  some  deity,  no  doubt. 
Brines  all  our  plans  to  nought,     'T  is  he  whose  touch 
Strikes  from  my  hand  the  bow,  and  snaps  in  twain 
The  cord  just  twisted,  which  I  botmd  myself         s» 
This  morning  to  the  bow,  that  it  might  bear 
The  frequent  arrow  bounding  toward  the  foe." 

He  spake,  and  thus  replied  the  man  of  might, 
The  Telamonian  Ajax  :  "  Lay  aside 
Thy  bow,  my  brother,  and  thy  store  of  shafts,        m 
Since,  in  displeasure  with  the  Greeks,  a  god 
Has  made  them  useless.     Haste  to  arm  thy  hand 
With  a  long  spear,  and  on  thy  shoulders  lay 
A  buckler,  and  with  these  attack  ihe  foe, 
And  bid  thy  fellows  stand.     Let  Trojans  see         " 
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That,  even  though  the  day  thus  far  be  theirs, 
They  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  our  good  ships 
Without  a  mighty  struggle.     Let  us  all 
Be  mindful  of  our  fame  for  gallant  deeds." 

He  spake,  and  Teucer  went  to  place  the  bow  «os 
Within  the  tents,  and  on  his  shoulders  hung 
A  fourfold  shield,  and  placed  on  his  grand  brows 
A  stately  helmet  with  a  horse-hair  crest 
That  nodded  fearfully.     He  took  in  hand 
A  ponderous  spear  with  brazen  blade,  and  sprang  6m 
Forward  with  hasty  steps,  and  stood  beside 
His  brother  Ajax.     Hector,  when  he  saw 
"^rhat  Teucer*s  shafts  had  failed  him,  called  aloud 
Upon  the  men  of  Lycia  and  of  Troy  :  — 

*'  Ye  men  of  Troy  and  Lycia,  and  ye  sons  ck 

Of  Dardanus  who  combat  hand  to  hand, 
Acquit  yourselves  like  men,  my  friends,  and  prove 
Your  fiery  valor  by  these  roomy  ships  ; 
For  I  have  seen  witli  mine  own  eyes  the  shafts 
Of  their  chief  warrior  rendered  impotent  t* 

l>y  Jupiter.     His  hand  is  plainly  seen 
Among  the  sons  of  men  ;  to  some  he  gives 
Cilorv  above  the  rest  ;  from  some  he  takes 
The  glory,  and  withdraws  from  their  defence. 
He  withers  now  the  courage  of  the  Greeks,  6>s 

And  succors  us.     Press  closely  round  the  fleet. 
And  combat.     AMiosoe'er  among  you  all. 
Wounded  or  beaten  down,  shall  meet  his  death. 
So  let  him  die  ;  't  is  no  inglorious  fate 
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To  perish  fighting  in  his  country's  cause  ;  e^ 

And  be  shall  leave  his  wife  and  children  safe, 
His  home  and  household  store  inviolate, 
If  now  the  Greeks  depart  to  their  own  land." 

With  words  like  these  he  filled  their  hearts  anew 
With  strength  and  courage.  On  the  other  side  «m 
Ajax  exiiorted  thus  his  warrior  friends  :  — 

"  Shame  on  you,  Greeks  !     We  perish  here,  unless 
We  rescue  with  strong  arms  our  host  and  fleet 
Think  ye  that,  should  the  crested  Hector  seize 
Our  galleys,  ye  may  reach  your  homes  on  foot  ?    <m 
Hear  ye  not  Hector's  voice,  who,  fiercely  bent 
To  burn  our  ships  with  fire,  is  cheering  on 
His  warriors  ?     To  no  dance  he  summons  them. 
But  to  the  battle.     Nought  is  left  for  us, 
And  other  counsel  there  is  none,  save  this  :  nu 

Close  with  the  foe  ;  let  every  hand  put  forth 
Its  strength  ;  far  better  't  were  to  die  at  once. 
Or  make  at  once  our  safety  sure,  than  thus 
To  waste  away,  in  lingering  fight,  beside 
Our  ships,  destroyed  by  weaker  arms  thnn  ours."  co 

So  spake  the  chief,  and  all  who  heard  received 
Courage  and  strength.     Then  Hector  put  to  death 
Schedius,  the  son  of  Perimedes,  prince 
Of  the  Phocaeans.     Ajax  also  slew 
Laodamas,  Antenor's  honored  son,  « 

A  chief  of  infantry.     Polydamas 
Struck  down  Cyllenian  Otus,  who  hail  come. 
The  comrade  of  Phylides,  at  the  head 
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Of  the  high-souled  Epeians.     Meges  saw, 

And  rushed  upon  Polydamas,  who  sprang  /<» 

Aside  unharmed,  for  Phcebus  suffered  not 

The  son  of  Panthoiis  thus  to  be  overthrown, 

Flighting  among  the  foremost.     But  the  spear 

Of  Meges  wounded  Croesmus  in  the  breast ; 

He  fell  with  clanging  arms.     The  slayer  stripped  «5 

'I'he  corpse  ;  but  Doloi)s,  son  of  Lampus,  skilled 

To  wield  the  spear,  leaped  on  him  in  the  act. 

Lam  pus,  the  father,  best  of  men,  was  son 

Of  king  Laomedon,  and  eminent 

For  warlike  prowess.     Dolops  struck  the  shield    ^ 

Of  Meges  in  the  midst ;  the  corselet  stayed 

'J'he  blade  with  its  close-jointed  plates,  and  saved 

The  warriors  life.     That  corselet  Phyleus  brought 

From  Ephyrb,  beside  the  Selleis, 

Given  by  his  host,  Euphetes,  king  of  men,  «7s 

For  his  defence  in  battle,  and  it  now 

Preserved  his  son  from  death.     Then  Meges  smote 

With  his  sharp  spear  the  helm  that  Dolops  wore, 

And  from  its  summit  struck  the  horse-hair  crest. 

New-tinged  with  purple,  and  the  cone  entire         «» 

Fell  midst  the  dust.     While  Meges,  standing  firm, 

Fought  thus,  and  hoped  the  victor}^  to  his  aid 

Came  warlike  Menelaus,  unobserved, 

And,  standing  near,  smote  Dolops  from  behind, 

lieneath  the  shoulder,  and  drave  through  the  spear 

Till  it  appeared  beyond.     The  Trojan  fell  «« 

Upon  his  face,  and  both  the  Greeks  rushed  on 
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To  nTcnch  ihe  brazen  armor  from  his  limbs. 

When  Hector  saw  his  fall  and  called  aloud 

Upon  the  kindred  of  the  slain.     He  first  *• 

Rebuked  the  valiant  Melanippus,  son 

Of  Hicetaon,  who  but  lately  fed 

His  slow-paced  beeves  at  Percote,  while  yet 

The  enemy  was  far  from  Troy  ;  but  when 

The  Achaians  landed  from  their  well-oared  barks,  •» 

He  came  to  Troy,  and  took  an  eminent  place 

Among  the  Trojans.     Near  to  Priam's  halls 

He  had  his  dwelling,  honored  equally 

With  Priam'ssons.     Him  Hector  thus  rebuked  :  — 

"  Why,  Melanippus,  are  we  loitering  thus  f  w 
Grievest  thou  not  to  see  thy  kinsman  slain  ? 
And  see'st  thou  not  how  eagerly  the  Greeks 
Are  spoiling  Dolops  of  his  arms  ?  Come  on 
With  me.  No  time  is  this  for  distant  tight, 
But  either  we  must  rout  the  Greeks,  or  they  m 

Will  level  to  the  ground  the  lofty  towers 
Of  Ilium,  and  will  slay  its  citizens." 

He  spake,  and  led  the  way  ;  his  godlike  friend 
Followed  him,  while  the  son  of  Telamon, 
Ajax,  exhorted  thus  the  sons  of  Greece  :  —  710 

"  Be  men,  my  friends,  and  let  a  noble  dread 
Of  shame  possess  your  hearts,  and  jealously 
Look  to  each  other's  honor  in  the  heat 
Of  battle  ;  for  to  men  who  flee  there  comes 
No  glory,  and  that  way  no  safely  lies,"  n 

He  spake,  and  all  were  eager  to  drive  back 
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The  assaulting  foe ;  they  heeded  well  his  words, 
And  drew  around  their  barks  a  fence  of  mail, 
While  Jove  urged  on  the  Trojans.     Then  it  was 
That  Menelaus,  brave  in  battle,  spake  ;■ 

To  rouse  the  courage  of  Antilochus  :  — 

**Antilochus,  there  is  no  other  Greek 
Younger  than  thou,  or  fleeter ;  none  so  strong 
For  combat.     Would  that,  springing  on  the  foe, 
Thou  mightest  strike  some  Trojan  warrior  down."  -m 

So  speaking,  he  drew  back  ;  but  he  had  roused 
The  courage  of  his  friend,  who,  springing  forth 
From  midst  the  foremost  combatants,  took  aim. 
First  looking  keenly  round,  with  his  bright  spear. 
From  which  the  Trojans  shrank  as  they  beheld    iv 
The  hero  cast  it.     Not  in  vain  he  threw 
The  weapon,  for  it  struck  upon  the  breast 
Brave  Melanippus,  Hicetaon's  son  ; 
Beneath  the  pap  it  smote  him  as  he  came. 
He  fell  with  ringing  arms  ;  Antilochus  71s 

Sprang  toward  him  like  a  hound  that  springs  to  seize 
A  wounded  fawn,  which,  leaping  from  its  lair, 
Is  stretched  disabled  by  the  hunter's  dart. 
So  sprang  the  stout  Antilochus  on  thee, 
0  Melanippus  !  —  sprang  to  spoil  thy  limbs  7<o 

Of  armor  ;  but  the  noble  Hector  saw. 
And,  hastening  through  the  thick  of  battle,  came 
Against  him.     Mighty  as  he  was  in  war, 
Yet  ventured  not  Antilochus  to  wait 
His  coming  ;  but  as  flees  a  savage  beast,  7*s 
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Conscious  of  guilty  deed,  when,  having  slain 
Herdsman  or  hound,  that  kept  the  pastured  kine, 
He  steals  away  before  a  crowd  of  men, 
So  fled  the  son  of  Nestor,    On  his  rear 
The  Trojans  under  Hector  poured  a  storm  5»> 

or  weapons,  and  the  din  was  terrible. 
Yet  when  he  reached  the  serried  ranks  of  Greece 
He  turned  and  stood.     Meanwhile  the  Trojan  host, 
Like  ravening  lions,  fiercely  rushed  against 
The  galleys,  that  the  will  of  Jupiter  7ij 

Might  be  fulfilled  ;  for  now  he  nerved  their  limbs 
With  vigor  ever  new,  while  he  denied 
Stout  hearts  and  victory  to  the  Greeks,  and  cheered 
Their  foes  with  hope.     His  purpose  was  to  give 
The  victory  to  Hector,  Priam's  son,  ?*> 

Till  he  should  cast  upon  the  bcakbd  ships 
The  fierce,  devouring  fire,  and  bring  to  |>ass 
The  end  for  which  the  cruel  Thetis  prayed. 
Therefore  did  Jove- the  All-disposer  wait 
Till  from  a  burning  galley  he  should  see  7*j 

The  flames  arise.     Then  must  the  Trojan  host,  — 
Such  was  his  will, —  retreating  from  the  rtccl. 
Yield  to  the  Greeks  the  glory  of  the  day. 
For  this  he  moved  the  already  eager  heart 
Of  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  to  altack  Tf 

The  roomy  ships.     The  hero  was  aroused 
To  fury  fierce  as  Mars  when  brandishing 
His  spear,  or  as  a  desolating  flame 
That  rages  on  a  mountain -side  among 
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The  thickets  of  a  closedown  wood.  His  lips  « 
Were  white  with  foam  ;  his  eyes  from  underneath 
His  frowning  brows  streamed  fire  ;  and  as  he  fought, 

Upon  the  hero's  temples  fearfully 

The  helmet  nodded.     Jupiter  himself 

Sent  aid  from  his  high  seat,  and  heaped  on  him  •^ 

Honor  and  fame  beyond  the  other  chiefs,  — 

And  they  were  many,  — for  his  term  of  life 

Was  to  be  short.     Minerva  even  now 

Was  planning  to  bring  on  its  closing  day, 

Made  fatal  by  the  might  of  Peleus'  son.  7*» 

And  now  he  strove  to  break  the  Grecian  ranks, 

Assaulting  where  he  saw  the  thickest  crowd 

And  the  best  weapons  ;  yet  in  vain  he  strove 

With  all  his  valor.     Through  the  serried  lines 

He  could  not  break ;  the  Greeks  in  solid  squares  tw 

Resisted,  like  a  rock  (hat  huge  and  high 

By  the  gray  ikop  abides  the  buffetings 

Of  the  shrill  winds  and  swollen  waves  that  beat 

Against  it.     firmly  thus  the  Greeks  withstood 

The  Trojan  host,  and  fled  not.     In  a  blaze  m 

Of  armor,  Hector,  rushing  toward  their  ranks, 

Tell  on  them  like  a  mighty  billow  raised 

IJy  the  strong  cloud. born  winds,  that  flings  itself 

On  a  swift  hhip,  and  whelms  it  in  its  spray. 

While  fearfully  among  the  cordage  howls  *■ 

'i"he  blast  ;  the  sailors  tremble  and  are  faint 

With  fear,  as  men  who  deem  their  death-hour  nigh. 

So  the  Greek  warriors  were  dismayed  at  heart. 
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As  when  a  hungry  lion  suddenly 
Springs  on  a  herd  of  kine  that  crop  the  grass       •os 
By  hundreds  in  the  broad  moist  meadow-grounds, 
Beneath  the  eye  of  one  who  never  learned 
To  guard  his  hornbcl  charge  from  beasts  of  prey. 
But  ever  walks  before  them  or  behind, 
While  the  grim  spoiler  bounds  into  the  midst       »«• 
And  makes  a  prey  of  one,  and  all  the  rest 
Are  scattered  in  affright,  so  all  the  Greeks 
Were  scattered  by  the  will  of  heaven  before 
Hector  and  Father  Jove.     Yet  only  one, 
Young  Periphcetes  of  Mycenai,  fell,  8i» 

The  son  of  Copreus.     Once  his  father  went 
An  envoy  from  Eurystheus  to  the  court 
Of  mighty  Hercules.     The  son  excelled 
The  father  in  all  gifts  of  form  and  mind, 
In  speed,  in  war,  in  council  eminent  ^^ 

Among  the  noblest  of  his  land.     His  death 
Brought  Hector  new  renown  ;  for  as  he  turned, 
Stepping  by  chance  upon  his  buckler*s  rim, 
That  reached  the  ground,  —  the  buckler  which  had 

been 
His  fence  against  the  enemy's  darts,  —  he  fell      p^s 
Backward,  his  helmet  clashing  fearfully 
Around  his  temples.     Hector  saw,  and  came 
In  haste,  and  pierced  his  bosom  with  his  spear. 
Among  his  fellow- warriors,  who  with  grief 
Beheld,  yet  dared  not  aid  him,  such  their  awe       830 
Of  noble  Hector.     Now  the  Greeks  retired 
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Among  that  row  of  galleys  which  were  first 
Drawn  up  the  beach  ;  the  foe  poured  after  them, 
In  hot  pursuit ;  again  the  Greeks  fell  back, 
Constrained,  and  left  that  foremost  row  behind,   ^ 
And  stood  beside  their  tents  in  close  array, 
And  not  dispersed  throughout  the  camp,  for  shame 
And  fear  restrained  them,  and  unceasingly 
With  shouts  they  bade  each  other  bravely  stand. 
Chiefly  Gerenian  Nestor,  wise  to  guide  «*» 

The  counsels  of  the  Greeks,  adjured  them  all. 
And  in  their  parents'  name,  to  keep  their  ground. 

"  O  friends,  be  men  ;  so  act  that  none  may  feel 
Ashamed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  other  men. 
Think  each  one  of  his  children  and  his  wife,         845 
His  home,  his  parents,  living  yet  or  dead. 
For  them,  the  absent  ones,  I  supplicate. 
And  bid  you  rally  here,  and  scorn  to  fly." 

He  spake,  and  his  brave  words  to  every  heart 
Carried  new  strength  and  courage.     Pallas  then  8?o 
Lifted  the  heaven-sent  cloud  that  veiled  the  fight. 
And  all  things  in  the  clear  full  light  were  seen 
On  either  side,  both  where  the  galleys  lay 
And  where  the  warriors  struggled.     They  beheld 
Hector  the  great  in  war,  and  all  his  host,  "ss 

Both  those  who  formed  the  rear  and  wielded  not 
I'heir  arms,  and  those  who  combated  in  front 
P>eside  the  ships.     And  now  it  pleased  no  more 
The  soul  of  valiant  Ajax  to  remain 
In  the  thick  squadrons  with  the  other  Greeks,      »> 
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But,  stnding  on  the  galley-decks,  he  bore 

A  sea-pike  two  and  twenty  cubits  long. 

Huge,  and  beset  with  iron  nails.     As  when 

One  who  is  skilled  to  vault  on  running  steeds 

Chooses  four  horses  from  a  numerous  herd,  «s 

And  on  the  highway  to  a  populous  town 

Drives  them,  while  men  and  women  in  a  crowd 

Behold  his  feats  with  wonder,  as  he  leaps 

Boldly,  without  a  fall,  from  steed  to  steed. 

And  back  again,  and  all  the  while  they  run,  870 

So  on  the  lofty  decks  of  those  good  ships 

From  ship  to  ship  flew  Ajax,  lifting  up 

His    mighty  voice,  —  a  shout    that    reached  to 

heaven,  — 
And  bade  the  Greeks  defend  their  fleet  and  tents. 
Nor  loitered  Hector  in  those  armfed  throngs         87s 
Of  Troy,  but  as  a  tawny  eagle  swoops 
Upon  a  flock  of  birds  that  seek  their  food 
Along  a  river's  border,  —  geese  or  cranes, 
Or  long-necked  swans,  —  so  Hector  in  hot  haste 
Sprang  toward  a  galley  with  an  azure  prow,  sso 

While  mightily  the  power  of  Jove  impelled 
The  hero  onward,  and  inflamed  his  train 
With  courage.     Fiercely  then  around  the  ships 
The  struggle  was  renewed.     Thou  wouldst  have  said 
No  toils  of  war  could  tire  those  resolute  arms,      ks 
So  stubbornly  they  fought.     In  every  mind 
The  thought  was  this  :  the  Greeks  were  in  despair 
Of  rescue,  and  believed  their  hour  had  come 
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To  jjerish  ;  every  Trojan  hoped  to  give 

The  fleet  to  flames,  and  slay  the  sons  of  Greece.  »» 

With  thoughts  hke  these  the  hostile  warriors  closed. 

Then  Hector  laid  his  hand  upon  the  stem 
Of  a  stanch  galley,  beautiful  and  swift, 
In  which  Protesilaiis  came  to  Troy,  — 
It  never  bore  him  back.     Around  its  keel  •« 

The  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  fought  hand  to  hand, 
And  slew  each  other.     For  no  more  they  sent 
The  arrow  or  the  javelin  from  afar, 
Waiting  to  see  the  wound  it  gave,  but  each 
With  equal  fury  pressed  upon  his  foe  9» 

With  halberd  and  with  trenchant  battle-axe. 
Huge  sword  and  two-edged  spear.   Upon  the  ground 
Had  fallen  many  a  fair  black-hilted  sword 
With  solid  handles,  some  from  slain  men's  hands, 
Some  from  lopp)ed  arms  of  warriors  ;  the  dark  earth 
Ran  red  with  blood.     But  Hector,  having  laid      9°* 
His  hand  upon  the  galley's  stern,  held  fast 
To  the  carved  point,  and  called  upon  his  men  :  — 

"  Bring  fire,  and  press  in  throngs  upon  the  foe  ; 
For  now  doth  Jove  vouchsafe  to  us  a  day  9*0 

Worth  all  the  past,  —  a  day  on  which  we  make 
The  ships  our  prey.     Against  the  will  of  Heaven 
They  landed  on  our  coast,  and  brought  on  us 
Disasters  many,  through  the  coward  fears 
Of  our  own  elders,  who  denied  my  wish  9«5 

To  combat  at  the  galleys,  and  held  back 
The  people.     But  if  then  the  Thunderer 
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Darkened  our  minds,  his  spirit  moves  us  now 
In  what  we  do,  and  we  obey  his  will." 

He  spake  ;  and  they  with  fiercer  valor  fell        9" 
Upon  the  Greeks.     Even  Ajax  could  no  more 
Withstand  the  charge,  but,  fearing  to  be  slain, 
Amid  a  storm  of  darts  withdrew  a  space. 
To  where  the  seven-foot  bench  of  rowers  lay. 
And  left  the  galley's  stem.     There,  as  he  stood,  « 
He  watched  the  assailants  keenly,  and  beat  back 
Wilh  thrusts  of  his  long  spear  whoever  brought 
The  firebrand.     With  terrific  .shouts  he  called 
Upon  the  Greeks  to  combat  raar.fully  :  — 

"  O  friends,  Acliaian  heroes,  ministers  o»> 

Of  Mars,  be  men,  be  mindful  of  your  fame 
For  valor.     Do  ye  dream  that  in  your  rear 
Are  succors  waiting  us,  or  firmer  walls 
That  may  protect  us  yet .'     Nay,  no  fenced  town  nu 
Have  we  for  refuge,  flanked  with  towers  from  which 
Fresh  troops  may  take  our  place.     Between  the  sea 
And  countr)'  of  the  well-armed  Trojans  lie 
Our  tents  ;  our  native  land  is  far  away  ; 
And  now  our  only  hope  of  safety  left 
Is  in  our  weapons  :  there  is  no  relrent."  »» 

He  spake,  and  mightily  wilh  his  sharp  spear 
Thrust  at  whoever  of  the  men  of  Troy 
At  Hector's  bidding  came  with  fire  to  burn 
The  galleys.     On  the  blade  of  that  long  s|)ear 
The  hero  took  them  as  they  came,  and  slew  w 

In  close  encounter  twelve  before  the  fleet 
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From  fighting,  and  the  warlike  sons  of  Greece,     % 
Tired  as  they  are,  may  breathe  once  more,  and  gain 
A  respite  from  the  conflict     Our  fresh  troops 
May  easily  drive  back  upon  their  town 
The  weary  Trojans  from  our  tents  and  fleet." 

So  spake  he,  sighing  \  rash  and  blind,  he  asked « 
Death  for  himself  and  evil  destiny. 
Achilles  the  swift-footed  also  drew 
A  heavy  sigh,  and  thus  in  turn  he  spake  :  — 

**  What,  O  divine  Patroclus,  hast  thou  said  ? 
I  fear  no  omen  yet  revealed  to  me  ;  « 

Nor  has  my  goddess-mother  told  me  aught 
From  Jove  ;  but  ever  in  my  heart  and  soul 
Rankles  the  painful  sense  of  injury  done 
By  one  who,  having  greater  power,  deprives 
An  equal  of  his  right,  and  takes  away  d 

The  prize  he  won.     This  is  my  wrong,  and  this 
The  cause  of  all  my  bitterness  of  heart. 
Her  whom  the  sons  of  Greece  bestowed  on  me 
As  my  reward,  a  trophy  of  my  spear. 
After  the  sack  of  a  fenced  city,  —  her  75 

Did  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  take 
Out  of  my  hands,  as  if  I  were  a  wretch, 
A  worthless  outcast.     But  let  that  afiront 
Be  with  the  things  that  were.     It  is  not  well 
To  bear  a  grudge  forever.     I  have  said  8» 

My  anger  should  not  cease  to  bum  until 
The  clamor  of  the  battle  and  the  assault 
Should  reach  the  fleet.     But  go  thou  and  put  on 
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From  fighting,  and  the  warlike  sons  of  Greece,      s 
Tired  as  they  are,  may  breathe  once  more,  and  gain 
A  respite  from  the  conflict.     Our  fresh  troops 
May  easily  drive  back  upon  their  town 
The  weary  Trojans  from  our  tents  and  fleet." 

So  spake  he,  sighing  ;  rash  and  blind,  he  asked «« 
Death  for  himself  and  evil  destiny. 
Achilles  the  swift-footed  also  drew 
A  heavy  sigh,  and  thus  in  turn  he  spake  :  — 

"  What,  O  divine  Patroclus,  hast  thou  said  ? 
I  fear  no  omen  yet  revealed  to  me  ;  •$ 

Nor  has  my  goddess-mother  told  me  aught 
From  Jove  ;  but  ever  in  my  heart  and  soul 
Rankles  the  painful  sense  of  injury  done 
By  one  who,  having  greater  power,  deprives 
An  equal  of  his  right,  and  takes  away  -n 

The  prize  he  won.     This  is  my  wrong,  and  this 
The  cause  of  all  my  bitterness  of  heart. 
Her  whom  the  sons  of  Greece  bestowed  on  me 
As  my  reward,  a  trophy  of  my  spear, 
After  the  sack  of  a  fenced  city,  —  her  r? 

Did  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  take 
Out  of  my  hands,  as  if  I  were  a  wretch, 
A  worthless  outcast.     But  let  that  afiront 
Be  with  the  things  that  were.     It  is  not  well 
To  bear  a  grudge  forever.     I  have  said  * 

My  anger  should  not  cease  to  bum  until 
The  clamor  of  the  battle  and  the  assault 
Should  reach  the  fleet.     But  go  thou  and  put  on 
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My  well-known  armor ;  lead  into  the  field 
My  Mynnidons,  men  that  rejoice  in  war,  n 

Since  like  a  lowering  cloud  the  men  of  Troy 
SuTTOund  the  fleet,  and  the  Achaians  stand 
In  narrow  space  close  pressed  beside  the  sea, 
And  all  the  city  of  Ilium  flings  itself 
Against  them,  confident  of  victory,  9= 

Now  that  the  glitter  of  my  helm  no  more 
Flashes  upon  their  eyes.     Yet  very  soon 
Their  flying  host  would  fill  the  trenches  here 
With  corpses,  had  but  Agamemnon  dealt 
Gently  with  me  ;  and  now  their  squadrons  close    <» 
Around  our  army.     Now  no  more  the  spear 
Is  wielded  by  Tydides  Diomed 
In  rescue  of  the  Greeks  ;  no  more  the  shout 
Of  Agamemnon's  hated  throat  is  heard  ; 
But  the  man-queller  Hector,  lifting  up  <» 

'  His  voice,  exhorts  the  Trojans,  who,  in  throngs, 
Raising  the  war-cry.  All  the  plain,  and  drive 
The  Greeks  before  them.     Gallantly  lead  on 
The  charge,  Patroclus  ;  rescue  our  good  ships  ; 
Let  not  the  enemy  give  them  to  the  flames,  "k 

And  cut  us  off  from  our  desired  return. 
Follow  my  counsel ;  bear  my  words  In  mind  ; 
So  shah  thou  win  for  me  among  the  Greeks 
Great  honor  and  renown,  and  they  shall  bring 
The  beautiful  maiden  back  with  princely  gifts.      ■"> 
When  thou  hast  driven  the  assailants  from  the  fleet, 
Return  thou  hither.     If  the  Thunderer, 
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Husband  of  Juno,  suffer  thee  to  gain 
That  victory,  seek  no  further  to  prolong 
The  combat  with  the  warlike  sons  of  Troy,  m 

Apart  from  me,  lest  I  be  brought  to  shame, 
Nor,  glor}'ing  in  the  battle  and  pursuit, 
Slaying  the  Trojans  as  thou  goest,  lead 
Thy  men  to  Troy,  lest  from  the  Olympian  mount 
One  of  the  ever-living  gods  descend  m 

Against  thee  :  Phoebus  loves  the  Trojans  well. 
But  come  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  see  the  ships 
In  safety  ;  leave  the  foes  upon  the  plain 
Contending  with  each  other.     Would  to  Jove 
The  All-Father,  and  to  Pallas,  and  the  god  »5 

Who  bears  the  bow,  Apollo,  that  of  all 
The  Trojans,  many  as  they  are,  and  all 
The  Greeks,  not  one  might  be  reprieved  from  death, 
While  thou  and  I  alone  were  left  alive 
To  overthrow  the  sacred  walls  of  Troy."  ip 

So  talked  they  with  each  other.     Ajax,  whelmed 
Beneath  a  storm  of  darts,  meantime  but  ill 
Endured  the  struggle,  for  the  will  of  Jove 
And  the  fierce  foe  prevailed.     His  shining  helm 
Rang  fearfully,  as  on  his  temples  fell,  ns 

Stroke  following  after  stroke,  the  weapons  hurled 
Against  its  polished  studs.     The  buckler  borne 
Firmly  on  his  left  arm,  and  shifted  oft 
From  side  to  side,  had  wearied  it,  and  yet 
The  Trojans,  pressing  round  him,  could  not  drive, 
With  all  their  darts,  the  hero  from  his  place.  i*« 
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Heavily  heaved  his  panting  chest  \  his  limbs 
Streamed  with  warm  sweat  \  there  was  no  breathing- 
time; 
On  danger  danger  followed,  toil  on  toil. 

Now,  Muses,  dwellers  of  Olympus,  tell  ■« 

How  first  the  galleys  of  the  (ireeks  were  fired. 

Hector  drew  near,  and  smote  with  his  huge  sword 
The  ashen  spear  of  Ajax  just  below 
The  socket  of  the  blade,  and  cut  the  stem 
In  two.    The  son  of  Telamon  in  vain  .*. 

Brandished  the  severed  weapon,  while  afar 
The  brazen  blade  flew  off,  and  ringing  fell 
To  earth.    Then  Ajax  in  his  mighty  mind 
Acknowledged  that  the  gods  were  in  the  war, 
And  shuddered,  knowing  that  the  Thunderer        m 
Was  thwarting  all  his  warlike  purposes, 
And  willed  the  victory  to  Troy.     The  chief 
Withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  spears,  while  fast 
The  eager  enemy  hurled  the  blazing  brands 
At  the  swift  ship,  and  wrapped  the  stern  in  flames 
Unquenchable.     Achilles  saw,  and  smote  ■« 

His  thigh,  and  spake  :  "  Patroclus,  noble  friend 
And  knight,  make  haste :  already  I  behold 
The  flames  that  rage  with  fury  at  the  fieet. 
Now,  lest  the  enemy  seize  our  ships  and  we-        -w 
Be  barred  of  our  return,  put  quickly  on 
Thy  armor ;  be  ray  task  to  call  ihc  troops." 

He  spake  :  Patroclus  then  in  glittering  brass 
Arrayed  himself ;  and  first  around  his  thighs 
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He  put  the  beautiful  greaves,  and  fastened  them  t?* 

With  silver  clasps  ;  around  his  chest  he  bound 

The  breastplate  of  the  swift  ^acides, 

With  star-like  points,  and  richly  chased  ;  he  hung 

The  sword  with  silver  studs  and  blade  of  brass 

Upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  it  the  shield  rs 

Solid  and  vast ;  upon  his  gallant  head 

He  placed  the  glorious  helm  with  horse-hair  plume, 

That  grandly  waved  on  high.     Two  massive  spears 

He  took,  that  fitted  well  his  grasp,  but  left 

The  spear  which  great  Achilles  only  bore,  i&> 

Heavy  and  huge  and  strong,  and  which  no  arm 

Among  the  Greeks  save  his  could  poise  ;  his  strength 

Alone  sufficed  to  wield  it.     'T  was  an  ash 

AVhich  Chiron  felled  in  Pelion*s  top,  and  gave 

To  Peleus,  that  it  yet  might  be  the  death  185 

Of  heroes.     Then  he  called,  to  yoke  with  speed 

The  steeds,  Automedon,  whom  he  esteemed 

Next  to  Achilles,  that  great  scatterer 

Of  armies  \  for  he  found  him  ever  firm 

In  battle,  breasting  faithfully  its  shock.  19^ 

Automedon  led  forth  to  take  the  yoke 

Xanthus  and  Balius,  coursers  that  in  speed 

AVere  like  the  wind.     Podargb  brought  them  forth 

To  Zephyrus,  while  she,  the  Harpy,  grazed 

By  ocean's  streams.     Upon  the  outer  side  '95 

He  joined  to  them  the  noble  Pedasus, 

Brought  by  Achilles  from  the  captured  town 

Where  ruled  Eetion.     Though  of  mortal  stock, 
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Well  might  he  match  with  those  immortal  steeds. 

Meanwhile  Achilles  armed  the  Myrmidons,       " 
Passing  from  tent  to  tent.     Like  ravening  wolves, 
Terribly  strong,  that,  having  slain  among 
The  hills  an  antlered  stag  of  mighty  size, 
Tear  and  devour  it,  while  their  jaws  arc  stained 
AViih  its  red  blood,  then  gather  in  a  herd  *f 

About  some  darkly  flowing  stream,  and  lap 
Tlie  sullen  water  with  their  slender  tongues. 
And  drop  the  clots  of  blood  from  their  grim  mouths, 
And,  although  gorged,  are  fierce  and  fearless  still,  — 
So  came  the  leaders  of  the  Myrmidons,  ao 

In  rushing  crowds,  about  the  valiant  friend 
Of  swift  .^iacides.     Among  them  stood 
Achilles,  great  in  war,  encouraging 
The  charioteers  and  warriors  armed  with  shields, 

Achilles,  dear  to  Jupiter,  had  led  au 

Fifty  swift  barks  to  Ilium,  and  in  each 
Were  fifty  men,  companions  at  the  oar. 
O'er  these  he  gai'e  command  to  five  ;  himself, 
Sujireme  in  power,  was  ruler  over  all. 
One  band  the  nobly  armed  Menestheus  led,  ™ 

Son  of  Spercheius.     To  that  river-god. 
Beautiful  Polydora  brought  him  forth. 
Daughter  of  Peleus  ;  she,  a  mortal  maid, 
Met  an  immortal's  love.     Yet  llonis,  son 
Of  Perieres,  owned  the  boy  and  took  =.5 

The  mother  for  his  bride,  with  princely  dower 
Eudorus  led  the  second  band,  a  youth 
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Of  warlike  mould,  whom  Polymela  bore, 
Daughter  of  Phylas,  graceful  in  the  dance. 
In  secrecy  she  brought  him  forth,  for  once  ** 

The  mighty  Argus-queller  saw  the  maid 
Among  the  choir  of  those  who  danced  and  sang 
At  Dian's  festival,  the  huntress-queen, 
Who  bears  the  golden  shafts ;  he  saw  and  loved 
And,  climbing  to  her  chamber,  met  by  stealth      ns 
The  damsel,  and  she  bore  a  gallant  son, 
Eudorus,  swift  of  foot  and  brave  in  war. 
When  Ilithyia,  midwife  goddess,  gave 
The  boy  to  see  the  -pleasant  light  of  day. 
The  stout  Echecleus,  son  of  Actor,  brought  »*> 

The  mother  to  his  house,  with  liberal  dower. 
The  aged  Phylas  reared  the  child  she  left 
Tenderly  as  a  son,  and  loved  him  well. 
Pisander,  warlike  son  of  Maemalus, 
Commanded  the  third  squadron  ;  none  like  him  345 
Among  the  Myrmidons  could  wield  the  spear 
Except  Pelides.     Phoenix,  aged  knight, 
Led  the  fourth  squadron.     With  the  fifth  and  last 
There  came  Alcimedon,  Laerceus'  son. 
As  leader.     When  their  ranks  were  duly  formed,  »so 
Achilles  spake  to  them  in  earnest  words  :  — 
"  Now,  Myrmidons,  forget  no  single  word 
Of  all  the  threats  ye  uttered  against  Troy 
Since  first  my  wrath  began.     Ye  blame  me  much, 
And  say  :  '  Hard-hearted  son  of  Peleus,  sure        ^ 
Thy  mother  must  have  suckled  thee  on  gall  \ 
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For  sternly  thou  dost  keep  us  in  the  ships, 
Unwilling  as  we  are.     We  might,  at  least, 
Crossing  the  sea,  return  in  our  good  ships. 
If  thus  thine  anger  is  to  last.*    These  words         ««o 
Ye  utter  oft  when  our  assemblies  meet, 
And  now  the  great  occasion  is  at  hand 
Which  ye  have  longed  for  ;  now  let  him  whose  heart 
Is  fearless  meet  the  Trojans  valiantly." 
He  spake,  and  roused  their  courage  and  their 

might  ,  a65 

And  as  they  heard  their  king  they  brought  their  rank3 

To  closer  order.    As  an  architect 

Builds  up,  with  closely  fitting  stones,  the  wall 

Of  some  tall  mansion,  proof  against  the  blast, 

So  close  were  now  the  helms  and  bossy  shields.    ^ 

Shield  leaned  on  shield,  and  helm  on  helm,  and  man 

On  man,  and  on  the  glittering  helmet-cones 

The  horse-hair  plumes  with  every  motion  touched 

Each  other,  so  compact  the  squadrons  stood. 

Two  heroes,  nobly  armed,  were  at  their  head,        »7s 

Patroclus  and  Automedon,  and  both 

Had  but  one  thought,  —  to  combat  in  the  van. 

Entering  his  tent,  Achilles  raised  the  lid 
Of  a  fair  coffer,  beautifully  wrought, 
Which  silver-footed  Thetis  placed  on  board  »«• 

His  bark,  and  filled  with  tunics,  cloaks  well  lined, 
And  fleecy  carpets.     There  he  also  kept 
A  goblet  richly  chased,  from  which  no  lip 
Of  man,  save  his,  m'ght  drink  the  dark  red  wine, 
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Nor  wine  be  poured  to  any  god  save  Jove,  ^ 

The  mighty  Father.     This  he  took  in  hand 
And  purified  with  sulphur  first,  and  then 
Rinsed  with  clear  water.     Next,  with  washen  hands, 
He  drew  the  dark  red  wine,  and  stood  without. 
In  the  open  space,  and,  pouring  out  the  wine,      *p 
Prayed  with  his  eyes  turned  heavenward,  not  un- 
heard 
By  Jupiter,  who  wields  the  thunderbolt. 

"  Dodonian  Jove,  Pelasgian,  sovereign  King, 
Whose  dwelling  is  afar,  and  who  dost  rule 
Dodona  winter-bound,  where  dwell  thy  priests,     995 
The  Selli,  with  unwashen  feet,  who  sleep 
Upon  the  ground !   Thou  once  hast  heard  my  prayer, 
And  thou  hast  honored  me,  and  terribly 
Avenged  me  on  the  Greeks.     Accomplish  yet 
This  one  request  of  mine.     I  shall  remain  r» 

Among  the  rows  of  ships,  but  in  my  stead 
'  I  send  my  comrade,  who  will  lead  to  war 
IMy  vast  array  of  Myrmidons.     With  him, 
O  God  of  Thunders,  send  the  victory. 
Make  his  heart  bold  ;  let  even  Hector  learn         305 
Whether  my  follower,  though  alone,  can  wage 
Successful  war,  or  conquer  only  then 
When  I  go  forth  with  him  into  the  field 
Of  slaughter.     AVhen  he  shall  have  beaten  back 
The  assailants  from  the  fleet,  let  him  return  3'« 

Unharmed  to  my  good  galleys  and  to  me. 
With  all  his  arms  and  all  his  valiant  men." 
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So  spake  he,  offering  prayer,  and  Jupiter, 
The  Great  Disposer,  hearkened.     Half  the  prayer 
The  All- Father  granted  him,  and  half  denied  :      s«5 
To  drive  the  storm  of  battle  from  the  fleet 
He  granted,  but  denied  his  friend's  return 
In  safety.    When  the  warrior  thus  had  prayed. 
And  poured  the  wine  to  Father  Jove,  he  went 
Into  his  tent  again,  and  there  replaced  3» 

The  goblet  in  the  coffer.     Coming  forth. 
He  stood  before  the  entrance  to  behold 
The  terrible  encounter  of  the  hosts. 

The  newly  armed,  led  by  their  gallant  chief, 
Patroclus,  marched  in  warlike  order  forth,  335 

And  in  high  hope,  to  fall  upon  the  foe. 
As  wasps,  that  by  the  wayside  build  their  cells, 
Angered  from  time  to  time  by  thoughtless  boys,  — 
Whence  mischief  comes  to  many,  —  if  by  chance 
Some  passing  traveller  should  unwittingly  3^ 

Disturb  them,  all  at  once  are  on  the  wing, 
And  all  attack  him,  to  defend  their  young 
So  fearless  and  so  fierce  the  Myrmidons 
Poured  from  their  fleet,  and  mighty  was  the  din. 
Patroclus  with  loud  voice  exhorted  them  :  —         m 

"  O  Myrmidons,,  companions  of  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  bear  in  mind,  my  friends,  your  fame 
For  valor,  and  be  men,  that  we  who  serve 
Achilles,  we  who  combat  hand  to  hand. 
May  honor  him  by  our  exploits,  and  leach  340 

Wide-ruling  Agamemnon  how  he  erred 
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Slighting  the  bravest  warrior  of  the  Greeks." 

These  words  awoke  the  courage  and  the  might 
Of  all  who  heard  them,  and  in  close  array 
They  fell  upon  the  Trojans.     Fearfully  x 

The  fleet  around  them  echoed  to  the  sound 
Of  Argives  shouting.     When  the  Trojans  saw, 
In  glittering  arms,  Menoetius'  gallant  son 
And  his  attendant,  every  heart  grew  faint 
With  fear ;  the  close  ranks  wavered ;  for  they  thought 
That  the  swift  son  of  Peleus  at  the  fleet  »i 

Had  laid  aside  his  wrath,  and  was  again 
The  friend  of  Agamemnon.     Eagerly 
They  looked  around  for  an  escape  from  death. 

Then  first  Patroclus  cast  his  shining  spear        35^ 
Into  the  crowd  before  him,  where  they  fought 
Most  fiercely  round  the  stern  of  the  good  ship 
Of  brave  Protesilaus.     There  it  smote 
Pyrachnics,  who  had  led  from  Amydon, 
On  the  broad  Axius,  his  Pajonian  knights.  -^ 

'i'hroii^Ii  his  right  shoulder  went  the  blade  ;  he  fell, 
Heavily  f:;roaning,  to  the  earth.     His  band 
Of  warriors  from  Paionia,  panic-struck, 
Fled  from  l\'itroclus  as  they  saw  their  chief 
Cut  otT,  tiicir  bravest  in  the  battle-field.  365 

So  from  the  ship  he  drave  the  foe,  and  quenched 
The  blazing  fire.     There  lay  the  half-burnt  bark, 
While  with  a  mic^hty  uproar  fled  the  host 
Of  Troy,  and  from  between  the  beaked  slvips 
Poured  after  them  with  tumult  infinite  y» 
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The  Greeks.    As  when  rrom  some  high  mountain-top 
The  God  of  Lightnings,  Jupiter,  sweeps  off 
The  overshadowing  cloud,  at  once  appear 
The  watch-towers  and  the  headland  heights  and 

lawns 
All  in  full  light,  and  all  the  unmeasured  depth     « 
Of  ether  opens,  so  the  Greeks,  when  thus 
Their  fleet  was  rescued  from  the  hostile  flame, 
Breathed  for  a  space ;  and  yet  they  might  not  cease 
From  battle,  for  not  everywhere  alike 
Were  chased  the  Trojans  from  the  dark -hulled  ships 
Before  the  Greeks,  but  stru^led  still  to  keep       *■ 
The  mastery,  and  yielded  but  to  force. 

Then  in  that  scattered  conflict  of  the  chiefs 
Elach  Argive  slew  a  warrior.  With  his  spear 
The  brave  son  of  Mencetius  made  a  Ihnist  « 

At  Areilochus,  and  pierced  his  thigh, 
Just  as  he  turned  away,  and  through  the  part 
Forced  the  keen  weapon,  splintering  as  it  went 
The  bone,  and  brought  the  Trojan  to  the  ground  ; 
And  warlike  Menelaus  pierced  the  breast  jw 

Of  Thoas  where  the  buckler  left  it  hare, 
And  took  his  life.    The  son  of  Phylcus  saw 
Amphiclus  rushing  on,  and  with  his  spear 
Met  him  and  pierced  his  leg  below  the  knee. 
Where  brawniest  is  the  limb.    The  blade  cut  through 
The  sinews,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  in  night      »« 
There  fought  the  sons  of  Nestor.     One  of  these, 
Antilochus,  transfixed  with  his  good  spear 
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Atymnius  through  the  flank,  and  brought  him  down 

At  his  own  feet     With  sorrow  Maris  saw  ♦• 

His  brother  fall,  and  toward  Antilochus 

Flew  to  defend  the  corpse  ;  but  ere  he  strook, 

The  godlike  Thrasymedes,  with  a  blow 

That  missed  not,  smote  his  shoulder,  tearing  off 

With  the  spear's  blade  upon  the  upper  arm  *< 

The  muscles  from  the  bone.     With  ringing  arms 

He  fell,  and  darkness  gathered  o*er  his  eyes. 

Thus  were  two  brothers  by  two  brothers  slain, 

And  sent  to  Erebus  ;  two  valiant  friends 

Were  they  of  King  Sarpedon,  and  the  sons  *«^ 

Of  Amisodarus,  who  reared  and  fed 

Chimera,  the  destroyer  of  mankind. 

Oilean  Ajax,  springing  forward,  seized 
On  Cleobulus,  for  the  struggling  crowd 
Hindered  his  flight     He  took  the  Trojan's  life,   ^^s 
Smiting  the  neck  with  his  huge-handled  sword  ; 
The  blade  grew  warm  with  blood,  and  cruel  fate 
Brought  darkness  o'er  the  dying  warrior's  eyes. 
Peneleus  fought  with  Lycon  ;  each  had  cast 
His  spear  and  missed  his  aim,  and  now  with  swords 
The  twain  encountered.     Lycon  dealt  a  stroke     ^ 
Upon  the  crested  helmet  of  his  foe, 
And  the  blade  failed  him,  breaking  at  the  hilt 
Meantime  Peneleus  smote  beneath  the  ear 
'i'he  neck  of  Lycon  :  deep  the  weapon  went ;        *« 
The  severed  head,  held  only  by  the  skin, 
Dropped  to  one  side,  and  life  forsook  the  limbs. 
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Aferiones,  o'ertaking  Acamas, 

In  rapid  Right,  discharged  a  mighty  blow 

On  his  left  shoulder  as  he  climbed  his  car  j  *») 

He  fell,  and  darkness  gathered  o'er  his  eyes. 

Then  plunged  Idomeneus  the  cruel  spear 

Into  the  mouth  of  Erymas.     The  blade 

Passed  on  beneath  the  brain,  and  pierced  the  neck, 

And  there  divfded  the  white  bones.     It  dashed    *3i 

The  teeth  out ;  both  the  eyes  were  filled  with  blood, 

Which  gushed   from   mouth   and   nostrils  as   he 

breathed  ; 
And  the  black  cloud  of  death  came  over  him. 
Thus  every  Grecian  leader  slew  his  man. 

As  ravening  wolves  that  spring  on  lambs  and  kids, 
And  seize  them,  wandering  wide  among  the  hills  *» 
Beyond  the  keeper's  care,  and  bear  them  off. 
And  rend  with  cruel  fangs  their  helpless  prey, 
So  fiercely  did  the  Achaians  fling  themselves 
Upon  the  men  of  Troy,  who  only  thought  «i 

Of  flight  from  that  tumultuous  strife,  and  quite 
Forgot  their  wonted  valor.     All  the  while 
'J'he  greater  Ajax  sought  to  hurl  his  spear 
At  Hector,  clad  in  brazen  mail,  who  yet, 
Expert  in  battle,  kept  his  ample  chest  •" 

Hid  by  his  bull's-hide  shield,  and,  though  he  heard 
The  hiss  of  darts  and  clash  of  spears,  and  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  field  deserting  him. 
Lingered  to  rescue  his  beloved  friends. 

As  from  the  summit  of  Olympus  spreads  <» 
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A  cloud  into  the  sky  that  late  was  clear. 
When  Jove  brings  on  the  tempest,  with  such  speed 
In  clamorous  flight  the  Trojans  left  the  fleet, 
Yet  passed  they  not  the  trench  in  seemly  plight. 
The  rapid  steeds  of  Hector  bore  him  safe  0^ 

Across  with  all  his  arms,  while,  left  between 
The  high  banks  of  the  trench,  the  Trojan  host 
Struggled  despairingly.     The  fiery  steeds, 
Harnessed  to  many  a  chariot,  left  it  there 
With  broken  pole.     Patroclus  followed  close,       *85 
With  mighty  voice  encouraging  the  Greeks, 
And  meditating  vengeance  on  the  foe, 
That  noisily  ran  on,  and  right  and  left 
Were  scattered,  filling  all  the  ways.     The  dust 
Rose  thick  and  high,  and  spread,  and  reached  the 
clouds,  47J 

As  with  swift  feet  the  Trojan  coursers  held 
Their  way  to  Ilium  from  the  tents  and  ships. 
Patroclus  where  he  saw  the  wildest  rout 
Drave  thither,  shouting  threats.     Full  many  a  chief 
Fell  under  his  own  axle  from  his  car,  475 

And  chariots  with  a  crash  were  overthrown. 
'I'he  swift,  immortal  horses  which  the  gods 
Bestowed  on  Pcleus  leaped  the  trench  at  once, 
Eager  to  reach  the  plain.     As  eagerly 
Patroclus  loncred  to  overtake  and  smite  <*) 

Hector,  whose  steeds  were  hurrying  him  away. 

As  when,  in  autumn  time,  the  dark-brown  earth 
Is  whelmed  with  water  from  the  stonny  clouds. 
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When  Jupiter  pours  down  his  heaviest  rains, 
Offended  at  men's  crimes  who  override  *«j 

The  laws  by  violence,  and  drive  justice  forth 
From  the  iribunals,  heedless  of  the  gods 
And  iheir  displeasure,  —  all  the  running  streams 
Are  swelled  to  floods, —  the  fiirious  torrents  tear 
The  mountain  slopes,  and,  plunging  from  the  heights 
With  mighty  roar,  lay  waste  the  works  of  men,      «• 
And  fling  themselves  into  the  dark-blue  sea, — 
Thus  with  loud  tumult  fled  the  Trojan  horse. 

Patroclus,  having  cut  the  nearest  bands 
Of  Troy  in  pieces,  made  his  warriors  turn  «s 

Back  to  the  fleet,  and,  eager  as  they  were. 
Stopped  the  pursuit  that  led  them  toward  the  town. 
Then,  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  sea, 
River,  and  lofty  wall,  he  chased  and  smote 
And  took  full  vengeance.     With  his  glittering  spear 
He  wounded  Pronoiis  where  the  buckler  left         »-■ 
The  breast  exposed  ;  the  Trojan  with  a  clash 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  life  forsook  his  limbs. 
Advancing  in  his  might,  Patroclus  smote 
Thestor,  the  son  of  Enops,  as  he  sat  :  s  - 

Cowering  upon  his  sumptuous  seat,  o'crcome 
With  fear,  and  dropped  the   reins.     Through  his 

right  cheek 
Among  the  teeth  Patroclus  thrust  his  spear. 
And  o'er  the  chariot's  border  drew  hint  forth 
With  the  spear's  stem.     As  when  an  angler  sits     :■• 
\JpoQ  a  jutting  rock,  and  from  the  sea 
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Draws  a  huge  fish  with  line  and  gleaming  hook. 
So  did  Patroclus,  with  his  shining  spear, 
Draw  forth  the  panting  Trojan  from  his  car, 
And  shook  him  clear  :  he  fell  to  earth  and  died  « 

As  Eryalus  then  came  swiftly  on, 
Patroclus  flung  a  stone,  and  on  the  brow 
Smote  him ;  the  Trojan's  head,  beneath  the  blow, 
Parted  in  two  within  the  helm  ;  he  fell 
Headlong  to  earth,  a  prey  to  ghastly  death.  p" 

Then  slew  he  Erymas,  An^photerus, 
Epaltes,  Pyris,  Ipheus,  Echius, 
Tlepolemus,  Damastor's  son,  and  next 
Euippus  ;  nor  was  Polymelus  spared. 
The  son  of  Argias,  ^smitten  all,  and  thrown,      5»s 
Slain  upon  slain,  along  their  mother  earth. 

And  now  Sarpedon,  as  he  saw  his  friends, 
The  unbelted  Lycians,  falling  by  the  hand 
Of  Menoetiades,  exhorted  thus 
The  gallant  Lycians  :  "  Shame  upon  you  all,        sj» 
My  Lycians !  whither  do  you  flee  ?     Be  bold  ! 
For  I  myself  will  meet  this  man,  and  learn 
Who  walks  the  field  in  triumph  thus,  and  makes 
Such  havoc  in  our  squadrons ;  for  his  hand 
Has  laid  full  many  a  gallant  warrior  low."  S3i 

He  spake,  and  from  his  car  with  all  his  arms 
Sprang  to  the  ground,  while  on  the  other  side 
Patroclus,  as  he  saw  him  come,  leaj>ed  down 
And  left  his  chariot.     As  on  some  tall  rock 
Two  vultures,  with  cun^ed  talons  and  hooked  beaks, 
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Fight  screaming,  so  these  two  with  furious  cries    v 

Advanced  against  each  other.     When  the  son 

Of  crafty  Saturn  saw  them  meet,  his  heart 

Was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  thus  bespake 

His  spwuse  and  sister  Juno  :  "  Woe  is  me  1  m 

Sarpedon,  most  beloved  of  men,  is  doomed 

To  die,  o'ercome  by  Menoetiades, 

And  now  I  halt  between  two  purposes,  — 

Whether  to  bear  him  from  this  fotal  fight, 

Alive  and  safe,  to  Lycia's  fertile  fields,  uo 

Or  let  him  perish  by  his  enemy's  hand." 

Imperial,  large-eyed  Juno  answered  thus  :  — 
"  What  words,  dread  son  of  Saturn,  hast  thou  said  ! 
Wouldst  thou  deliver  from  the  common  lot 
Of  death  a  mortal  doomed  long  since  by  fate  ?      jss 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  but  be  thou  sure  of  this,  — 
The  other  gods  will  not  approve.     And  bear 
In  mind  these  words  of  mine.     If  thou  shouldst  send 
Sarpedon  home  to  Lycia  safe,  reflect 
Some  other  god  may  claim  the  right,  like  thee,      ?*■ 
To  rescue  his  beloved  son  from  death 
In  battle  ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  war 
Round  Priam's  noble  city  are  many  sons 
Of  gods,  who  will  with  vehement  anger  see 
Thy  interposing  hand.     Yet  if  he  be  *} 

So  dear  to  thee,  and  thou  dosl  pity  him, 
Let  him  in  mortal  combat  be  o'ercome 
By  Mencetiades,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  life  has  left  his  frame,  give  thou  command 
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To  Death  and  gentle  Sleep  to  bear  him  hence     «• 
To  the  broad  realm  of  Lycia.    There  his  friends 
And  brethren  shall  perform  the  funeral  rites  ; 
There  shall  they  build  him  up  a  tomb,  and  rear 
A  column,  —  honors  that  become  the  dead.** 

She  ceased,  nor  did  the  All-Father  disregard    n 
Her  words.     He  caused  a  bloody  dew  to  fall 
Upon  the  earth  in  sorrow  for  the  son 
Whom  well  he  loved,  and  whom  Patroclus  soon 
Should  slay  upon  the  fertile  plain  of  Troy, 
Far  from  the  pleasant  land  that  saw  his  birth.       sfc 

The  warriors  now  drew  near.     Patroclus  slew 
The  noble  Thrasymelus,  who  had  been 
Sarpedon's  valiant  comrade  in  the  war. 
Below  the  belt  he  smote  him,  and  he  fell 
Lifeless.     Sarpedon  threw  his  shining  lance  ;        595 
It  missed,  but  struck  the  courser  Pedasus 
In  the  right  shoulder.     With  a  groan  he  fell 
In  dust,  and,  moaning,  breathed  his  life  away. 
Then  the  two  living  horses  sprang  apart, 
And  the  yoke  creaked,  and  the  entangled  reins    »» 
Were  useless,  fastened  to  the  fallen  horse. 
Automedon,  the  mighty  spearman,  saw 
The  remedy,  and  from  his  brawny  thigh 
He  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  the  outside  horse 
Loose  from  his  fellows.     They  again  were  brought 
Top;ether,  and  obeyed  the  reins  once  more  ;  ^ 

And  the  two  chiefs  renewed  the  mortal  fight. 

And  now,  again,  Sarpedon's  shining  spear 
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Was  vainly  flung ;  the  point,  in  passing  o'er 
Patroclus's  left  shoulder,  gave  no  wound,  «• 

In  turn,  Patroclus,  hurling  not  in  vain 
His  weapon,  smote  him  where  the  midriff's  web 
'  Holds  the  tough  heart     He  fell  as  falls  an  oak 
Or  poplar  or  tall  pine,  which  workmen  hew 
Among  the  mountains  with  their  sharpened  steel  m 
To  frame  a  ship.    So  he  before  his  steeds 
And  chariot  fell  upon  the  bloody  dust, 
And  grasped  it  with  his  hands,  and  gnashed  his  teeth. 
As  when  a  lion  coming  on  a  herd 
Seizes,  amid  the  crowd  of  stamping  beeves,  s™ 

A  tawny  and  high-mettled  bull,  that  dies 
Bellowing  in  fiiry  in  the  lion's  jaws,  — 
Like  him,  indignant  to  be  overcome, 
.  The  leader  of  the  bucklered  Lycian  host. 
Laid  prostrate  by  Patroclus,  called  by  name  oij 

His  dear  companion,  and  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  Beloved  Glaucus,  mighty  among  men  I 
Now  prove  thyself  a  hero,  now  be  bold. 
Now,  if  thou  have  a  warrior's  spirit,  think 
Of  nought  but  battle.     Go  from  rank  to  rank,       « 
Exhorting  all  the  Lycian  chiefs  to  fight 
Around  Sarpedon.     Combat  thou  for  me 
With  thy  good  spear,  for  I  shall  be  to  thee 
A  shame  and  a  reproach  through  all  thy  days, 
If  here  the  Greeks,  beside  whose  shi|is  I  fall,        ^ 
Bear  off  my  armor.     Stand  thou  firm,  and  stir 
Thy  people  up  to  combat  valiantly." 
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While  he  was  speaking,  death  crept  o'er  his  sight 
And  stopped  his  breath.     Patroclus  set  his  heel 
Against  his  bosom,  and  plucked  out  the  spear;    «p 
The  midriff  followed  it,  and  thus  he  drew 
The  life  and  weapon  forth  at  once.     Meantime 
The  Myrmidons  held  fast  the  snorting  steeds, 
That,  loosened  from  the  Lycian's  car,  were  bent 
On  flight.     The  grief  of  Glaucus  as  he  heard       « 
His  comrade's  voice  was  bitter,  and  his  heart 
Ached  at  the  thought  that  he  could  bring  no  aid. 
He  seized  his  arm  and  pressed  it  in  his  grasp, 
For  there  the  wound  which  Teucer*s  arrow  left, 
When  Glaucus  stormed  the  wall  and  Teucer's  shafts 
Defended  it,  still  pained  him  grievously,  ^ 

And  thus  he  prayed  to  Phcebus,  archer-god  ;  — 

"  Give  ear,  O  king  !  wherever  thou  abide. 
In  the  opulent  realm  of  Lycia,  or  in  Troy ; 
For  everywhere  thou  hearest  those  who  cry  « 

To  thee  in  sorrow,  and  great  sorrow  now 
Is  on  me.     Grievous  is  the  wound  I  bear  ; 
Sharp  are  the  pains  that  pierce  my  hand  ;  the  blood 
Cannot  be  stanched  ;  my  very  arm  becomes 
A  burden  ;  I  can  wield  the  spear  no  more  «• 

With  a  firm  grasp,  nor  combat  with  the  foe. 
A  mighty  chief —  Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove  — 
Has  perished,  and  the  father  came  not  nigh 
To  aid  his  son.     Yet  come  thou  to  my  aid, 
O  monarch -god  !  and  heal  this  painful  wound,      « 
And  give  me  strength  to  rally  to  the  fight 
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The  Lycian  Wkrrion,  and  in\-seir  conttod 

Valiantly  for  the  rescue  ai  the  dead."  •* 

So  prayed  he  :  Phcebus  hearkened,  and  at  once 
Assuaged  the  pain,  and  stanched  the  purple  blood 
In  the  deep  wound,  and  filled  his  frame  with  strength. 
The  warrior  felt  (he  change,  rejoiced  to  know 
That  with  such  frieitdly  speed  ihe  mights'  god 
Granted  his  prayer.     And  first  he  went  among 
The  Lycian  chiefs,  exhorting  them  to  wage  •« 

Fierce  baltle  for  Sarpedon.     Then  he  sought. 
Walking  with  rapid  strides,  the  Trojan  chiefs, 
Agenor,  nobly  born,  Polydamas, 
The  son  of  Panthoiis,  .Eneas  next. 
And  Hector  mailed  in  brass.     By  him  he  stood,   *:- 
And  thus  accosted  him  with  winded  words :  — 

"  O  Hector,  thou  art  careless  of  the  fate 
Of  thine  allies,  who  for  thy  sake,  afar 
From  those  they  love,  and  from  iheir  native  land. 
Pour  out  their  lives  ;  thou  bringesi  them  no  aid-  «: 
Sarpedon  lies  in  death,  the  chief  who  led 
The  bucklered  T.ycians,  who  with  justice  swayed 
The  realm  of  l.ycia,  and  defendt-d  it 
With  valor.      Him  hath  brazen  Mars  beneath 
The  weapon  of  Patroclus  smitten  down. 
Come  then,  my  friends,  repulse  we  gallantly 
These  Myrmidons  ;  else  will  they  bear  away 
His  armor  and  insult  his  corpse,  to  avenge 
The  havoc  we  have  made  among  the  C.ree^  s 
Who  perished  by  our  weapons  at  the  fleet- 
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He  spake,  and  grief  immitigable  seized 
The  Trojans ;  for  the  slain,  though  stranger-bom, 
Had  been  a  pillar  of  the  realm  of  Troy, 
And  many  were  the  troops  that  followed  him, 
And  he  was  bravest  of  them  all  in  war,  tw 

Then  rushed  the  Trojans  fiercely  on  the  Greeks, 
With  Hector,  sorrowing  for  Sarpedon's  fall, 
Leading  them  on,  while  the  bold-hearted  chief, 
Patroclus  Mencetiades,  aroused 
The  courage  of  the  Greeks.    He  thus  addressed  «« 
The  warriors  Ajax,  eager  like  himself 
For  combat :  "  Be  it  now  your  welcome  task, 
O  warriors  Ajax,  to  drive  back  the  foe ; 
He  who  first  sprang  across  the  Grecian  wall, 
Sarpcdon,  lies  a  corpse,  and  we  must  now  r^ 

Dishonor  tlie  dead  chief,  and  strip  from  him 
His  armor,  and  strike  down  wilh  our  good  spears 
Whoever  of  his  comrades  shall  resist." 

He  spake,  and  all  were  resolute  to  beat 
The  enemy  back;  and  when,  on  either  side,  m 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  Myrmidons  and  Greeks, 
Had  put  (heir  phalanxes  In  firm  array, 
They  closed,  with  dreadful  shouts  and  horrid  clash 
Ol'  arms,  in  fight  around  the  dead,  while  Jove 
iJrew  o'er  that  deadly  fray  an  awful  veil  !•■• 

Of  darkness,  that  the  struggle  for  the  corpse 
Of  his  dear  son  might  rage  more  furiously. 
The  Trojans  first  drave  back  the  dark-eyed  Greeks, 
For  one  was  in  the  onset  smitten  down, 
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Not  the  least  valiant  of  the  Myrmidons,  —  j 

The  son  of  brave  Agacles,  nobly  bom 

Epeigeus,  who  aforetime,  when  he  ruled 

1'he  populous  Budeium,  having  slain 

A  noble  kinsman,  fied  a  suppliant 

To  Peleus  and  the  silver-footed  queen,  i 

Thelis,  his  consort,  and  by  them  was  sent. 

With  terrible  Achilles,  to  the  coast 

Of  courser-breeding  Ilium  and  the  siege 

Of  Troy.     As  now  he  stooped  to  seize  the  dead. 

Illustrious  Hector  smote  him  with  a  stone  ? 

Upon  the  forehead,  cleaving  it  in  two 

In  the  strong  helmet ;  headlong  on  the  corse 

He  fell,  and  cruel  death  crept  over  him. 

With  grief  Patroclus  saw  his  comrade  slain. 

And  broke  his  way  among  the  foremost  ranks,      i 

As  a  swift  hawk  that  chases  through  the  air 

Starlings  and  daws,  so  didst  thou  dart  among 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  for  thy  wrath  was  roused, 

O  knight  Patroclus !  by  thy  comrade's  death. 

And  now  his  hand  struck  Sthenelaiis  down, 

The  dear  son  of  Ithtemenes  ;  he  flung 

A  stone  that  crushed  the  sinews  of  the  neck 

Back  drew  illustrious  Hector,  and  with  him 

The  warriors  who  were  fighting  in  the  van. 

As  far  as  one  can  send  a  javelin. 

When  men  contend  in  martial  games,  or  meet 

Their  deadly  enemies  in  war,  so  far 

Withdrew  the  Trojans,  and  the  Greeks  pursued. 
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The  leader  of  the  bucklered  Lycian  host; 

Glaucus,  was  first  to  turn  against  his  foes.  i« 

He  slew  the  brave  Bathycles,  the  dear  son 

Of  Chalcon,  who  in  Hellas  had  his  home. 

And  was  the  richest  of  the  Myrmidons.    • 

'I'he  Lycian,  turning  on  him  suddenly 

As  he  drew  near  pursuing,  sent  his  3pear  -m 

Right  through  his  breast,  and  with  a  clash  he  fell 

(}reat  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  to  see 

That  valiant  warrior  fall ;  the  men  of  Troy 

Kxulted,  and  pressed  round  him  in  a  crowd. 

Nor  lacking  was  the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  ?» 

Who  met  them  manfully.     Meriones 

Struck  down  a  Trojan  chief,  Laogonus, 

Onetof  s  valiant  son.     His  father  stood 

Priest  at  the  altar  of  Idsean  Jove, 

And  like  a  god  was  honored  by  the  realm.  f* 

Iklow  the  jaw  and  ear  Meriones 

Smote  him,  and  instantly  the  life  forsook 

His  limbs,  and  fearful  darkness  shrouded  him. 

Straight  at  Meriones  -^neas  aimed 

His  brazen  spear  to  smite  him,  as  he  came,  t^ 

Beneath  his  buckler  ;  but  the  Greek  beheld 

The  weapon  in  the  air,  and,  stooping  low, 

Kscaped  it ;  over  him  it  passed,  and  stood 

Fixed  in  the  earth  behind  him,  where  its  stem 

Trembled,  for  now  the  rapid  steel  had  spent        ■* 

Its  force.     As  thus  it  quivered  in  the  ground, 

-^Kneas,  who  perceived  tliat  it  had  left 
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His  powerful  hand  in  vain,  was  vexed,  and  said  : 

"Had  I  but  stmck  thee,  dancer  as  thou  art, 

Meriones,  my  spear  had  suddenly  m 

Ended  ihy  dancing."     Then  Meriones, 

The  skilful  spearman,  answered  :  "  Thou  art  brave. 

But  thou  wilt  find  it  hard  to  overcome 

The  might  of  all  who  gather  to  repulse 

Thy  onset.     Thou  art  mortal,  and  if  I,  ?» 

Aiming  at  thee  with  my  good  spear,  should  pierce 

Thy  bosom,  valiant  as  thou  art  and  proud 

Of  thy  strong  arm,  thy  death  would  bring  me  praise. 

And  send  thy  soul  where  gloomy  Pluto  dwells." 

He  spake  ;  the  brave  Patroclus  heard,  and  thus 
Rebuked  him  :  "  \Vhy  wile  thou,  Meriones,  tm 

With  all  thy  valor,  stand  to  make  a  speech  ? 
The  foe,  my  friend,  will  not  be  forced  to  leave 
The  corpse  by  insults  ;  some  of  them  must  die. 
In  deeds  the  issue  of  a  battle  lies  ;  w 

Words  are  for  counsel.     Now  is  not  the  time 
To  utter  swelling  phrases,  but  to  fight." 

He  ended,  and  went  on  ;  the  godlike  man 
Followed  his  steps.     As  when  from  mountain  dells 
Rises,  and  far  is  heard,  a  crashing  sound  m 

Where  woodmen  fell  the  trees,  such  was  the  noise 
From  those  who  fought  on  that  wide  plain,  —  the  din 
Of  brass,  of  leather,  and  of  tough  bull's-hide 
Smitten  with  swords  and  two-edged  spears.    No  eye. 
Although  of  keenest  sight,  would  then  have  known 
Noble  Sarpedon,  covered  as  he  lay,  •» 
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From  head  to  foot,  with  weapons,  blood,  and  dust ; 
And  still  the  warriors  thronged  around  the  dead. 
As  when  in  spring-time  at  the  cattle-stalls 
Flies  gather,  humming,  when  the  milk  is  drawn,  ■« 
Round  the  full  pails,  so  swarmed  around  the  corpse 
The  combatants  ;  nor  once  did  Jove  withdraw 
His  bright  eyes  from  the  stubborn  fray,  but  still 
Gazed,  planning  how  Patroclus  should  be  slain. 
Uncertain  whether,  in  the  desperate  strife  ■» 

Over  the  great  Sarpedon,  to  permit 
Illustrious  Hector  with  his  spear  to  lay 
The  hero  dead,  and  make  his  arms  a  spoil, 
Or  spare  him  yet  a  while,  to  make  the  w^ar 
More  bloody.     As  he  pondered,  this  seemed  best : 
That  the  brave  comrade  of  Achilles  first  « 

Should  put  to  flight  the  Trojans  and  their  chief, 
Hector  the  brazen-mailed,  pursuing  them 
Toward  Troy  with  slaughter.     To  this  end  he  sent 
Into  the  heart  of  Hector  panic  fear,  «» 

Who  climbed  his  car  and  fled,  and  bade  the  rest 
Flee  also,  for  he  saw  how  Jove  had  weighed 
The  fortunes  of  the  dav.     Now  none  remained, 
Not  even  the  gallant  Lycians,  when  they  saw 
Their  monarch  lying  wounded  to  the  heart  *s 

Among  a  heap  of  slain  ;  for  Saturn's  son 
Jn  that  day's  strife  had  caused  a  multitude 
To  fall  in  death.   Now  when  the  Greeks  had  stripped 
Sarpedon  of  the  glittering  brazen  mail, 
The  brave  son  of  Mencetius  bade  his  friends        *» 
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Convey  it  to  the  hollow  ships.     Meanwhile 
The  Cloud-compeller  spake  to  Phoebus  thus  :  — 

"  Go  now,  beloved  Phoebus,  and  withdraw 
Sarpedon  from  the  weapons  of  the  foe  ; 
Cleanse  him  from  the  dark  blood,  and  bear  him 
ihence,  an 

And  lave  him  in  the  river-stream,  and  shed 
Ambrosia  o'er  him.     Clothe  him  then  in  robes 
Of  heaven,  consigning  him  to  Sleep  and  Death, 
Twin  brothers,  and  swift  bearers  of  the  dead, 
And  they  shall  lay  him  down  in  Lycia's  fields,      b*. 
That  broad  and  opulent  realm.     There  shall  his 

friends 
And  kinsmen  give  him  burial,  and  shall  rear 
His  tomb  and  column,  —  honors  due  the  dead," 

He  spake  :  Apollo  instantly  obeyed 
His  father,  leaving  Ida's  mountain  height,  «« 

And  sought  the  field  of  battle,  and  bore  off 
Noble  Sarpedon  from  the  enemy's  spears, 
And  laved  him  in  the  river-stream,  and  shed 
Ambrosia  o'er  him.     Then  in  robes  of  heaven 
He  clothed  him,  giving  him  to  Sleep  and  Death,  bio 
Twin  brothers,  and  swift  bearers  of  the  dend. 
And  they,  with  speed  conveying  it,  laid  down 
The  corpse  in  Lycia's  broad  and  opulent  realm. 

Meantime  Patroclus,  urging  on  his  steeds 
And  charioteer,  pursued,  to  his  own  hurt,  H^ 

Trojans  and  Lycians.     Madman  !  had  he  then 
Obeyed  the  counsel  which  Pelides  gave, 
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The  bitter  doom  of  death  had  not  been  his, 
But  stronger  than  the  purposes  of  men 
Are  those  of  Jove,  who  puts  to  flight  the  brave,    «» 
And  takes  from  them  the  victory,  though  he 
Impelled  them  to  the  battle ;  and  he  now 
Urged  on  Patroclus  to  prolong  the  fight. 

Who  first,  when  thus  the  gods  decreed  thy  death, 
Fell  by  thy  hand,  Patroclus,  and  who  last  ?  ^s 

Adrastus  first,  Autonoiis  next,  and  then 
Echeclus  ;  then  died  Perimus,  the  son 
Of  Meges  ;  then  with  Melanippus  fell 
Epistor  ;  next  was  Elasus  o'ercome, 
And  Mull  us,  and  Pylartes.     These  he  slew,  ^ 

While  all  the  rest  betook  themselves  to  flight. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  possessed  themselves  of  Troy, 
With  all  its  lofty  portals,  by  the  hand 
And  valor  of  Patroclus,  for  his  rage 
Was  terrible  beyond  the  rage  of  all  srs 

\\'ho  bore  the  spear,  had  not  Apollo  stood 
On  a  strong  tower  to  menace  him  with  ill, 
And  aid  the  Trojans.     Thrice  Patroclus  climbed 
A  shoulder  of  the  lofty  wall,  and  thrice 
Apollo,  striking  his  immortal  hands  «8o 

Against  the  glittering  buckler,  thrust  him  doN\Ti  ; 
And  when,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  godlike  man 
Essayed  to  mount  the  wall,  the  archer-god, 
Phciilnis,  encountered  him  with  fearful  threats  : 
*'  Noble  Patroclus,  hold  thy  hand,  nor  deem         «$ 
1'he  city  of  the  warlike  Trojans  doomed 
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To  fall  beneath  thy  spear,  nor  by  the  arm 

Of  Peleus'  son,  though  mightier  far  than  thou," 

He  spake  ;  Patroclus,  fearful  of  the  wrath 
Of  the  archer-god,  withdrew,  and  stood  afar,         *= 
^\'hile  Hector,  at  the  Scsean  gates,  restrained 
His  coursers,  doubtful  whether  to  renew 
The  fight  by  mingling  with  the  crowd  again, 
Or  gather  all  his  host  within  the  walls 
By  a  loud  summons.     As  he  pondered  thus,         us 
Apollo  stood  beside  him  in  the  form 
Of  Asius,  a  young  warrior  and  a  brave, 
Uncle  of  Hector,  the  great  horse-tamer. 
And  brother  of  Queen  Hecuba,  and  son 
Of  Dyraas,  who  in  Phrygia  dwelt  beside  «» 

The  streams  of  the  Sangarius.     Putting  on 
His  shape  and  aspect,  thus  Apollo  said  :  — 

"  Why,  Hector,  dost  thou  pause  from  battle  thus? 
Nay,  it  becomes  thee  not.     Were  I  in  might 
Greater  than  thou,  as  I  am  less,  full  soon  «>) 

Wouldst  thou  repent  this  shrinking  from  the  war. 
Come  boldly  on,  and  urge  thy  firm-paced  steeds 
Against  Patroclus  ;  slay  him  on  the  field. 
And  Phffibus  will  requite  (hee  with  renown." 

He  spake,  and  mingled  in  the  hard-fought  fray,  no 
While  noble  Hector  bade  his  charioteer, 
The  brave  Cebriones,  ply  well  the  lash. 
And  join  the  battle.     Phcebns  went  before, 
Entering  the  crowd,  and  spread  dismay  among 
The  Greeks,  and  gave  the  glory  of  the  hour  m 
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To  Hector  and  the  Trojans.     Little  heed 

Paid  Heclor  to  the  rest,  nor  raised  his  arm 

To  slay  them,  but  ur^ed  on  his  firm-paced  steeds 

To  meet  Patroclus,  who,  beholding  hiro. 

Leaped  from  his  car.     In  his  left  hand  he  held    *■ 

A  S|>ear,  and  with  the  other  lifting  up 

A  white,  rough  stone,  the  largest  he  could  grasp. 

Flung  it  wiih  all  its  force.     It  flew  not  wide, 

Nor  flew  in  vain,  but  smote  Cebriones, 

The  warlike  chief  who  guided  Hector's  steeds,     n 

A  spurious  son  of  Priam  the  renowned. 

The  sharp  stone  smote  his  forehead  as  he  held 

The  reins,  and  crushed  both  eyebrows  in ;  the  bone 

Resisted  not  the  blow  ;  the  warrior's  eyes 

Fell  in  the  dust  before  his  very  feet.  5)= 

Down  from  the  sumptuous  seat  he  plunged,  as  dives 

A  swimmer,  and  the  life  forsook  his  limbs. 

And  this,  Patroclus,  was  thy  cruel  jest :  — 

"  Truly  a  nimble  man  is  this  who  dives 
With  such  expertness.     Were  this,  now,  the  sea,  « 
Where  fish  are  bred,  and  he  were  searching  it 
For  oysters,  he  might  ^t  an  ample  store 
For  many  men,  in  leaping  from  a  ship, 
Thoufih  in  a  storm,  so  skilftally  he  dives 
Even  from  the  chariot  to  the  plain.     No  doubt     »- 
There  must  be  divers  in  the  town  of  Troy." 

He  spake,  and  sprang  upon  Cebriones. 
With  all  a  lion's  fur)',  which  attacks 
The  stables  and  is  wounded  in  the  breast, 
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And  perishes  through  his  own  daring ;  thus,         *» 

Patroclus,  didst  thou  fall  upon  the  slain, 

While  Hector,  hastening  also,  left  his  steeds, 

And  both  contended  for  Cebriones, 

As  hons  for  the  carcass  of  a  deer 

Fight  on  a  mountain  summit,  hungry  both,  «• 

And  both  unyielding,  thus  two  mighty  men 

Of  war,  Patroclus  Mencetiades 

And  glorious  Hector,  eager  each  to  smite 

His  adversary  with  the  cruel  spear. 

Fought  for  Cebriones.    The  slain  man's  head      «s 

Was  seized  by  Hector's  powerful  hand,  whose  grasp 

Relaxed  not,  while  Patroclus  held  the  foot ; 

And,  thronging  lo  the  spot,  the  other  Greeks 

And  Trojans  mingled  in  the  desperate  strife. 

As  when  the  east  wind  and  the  south  contend  *a 
In  the  open  mountain  grounds,  and  furiously 
Assail  the  deep  old  woods  of  beech  and  ash 
And  barky  cornel,  flinging  their  long  boughs 
Against  each  other  with  a  mighty  roar, 
And  crash  of  those  thai  break,  so  did  the  Greeks  w 
And  Trojans  meet  with  mutual  blows,  and  slay 
Each  other ;  nor  had  either  host  a  thought 
Of  shameful  flight.     Full  many  a  trenchant  speat 
Went  to  its  mark  beside  Cebriones, 
And -many  a  wingH  arrow  that  had  left  vk 

The  bowstring ;  many  a  massive  stone  was  hurled 
Against  the  ringing  bucklers,  as  ihey  fought 
Around  the  dead, "while  he,  the  mighly,  lay 
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Stretched  on  the  ground  amid  the  eddying  dust, 
Forgetful  of  his  art  of  horsemanship.  »$ 

While  yet  the  sun  was  climbing  to  his  place 
In  middle  heaven,  the  men  of  either  host 
Were  smitten  by  the  weapons,  and  in  both 
The  people  fell ;  but  when  he  stooped  to  the  west 
The  Greeks  prevailed,  and  from  that  storm  of  darts 
And  tumult  of  the  Trojans  they  drew  forth  ifc 

Cebriones,  and  stripped  him  of  his  arms. 
Still  rushed  Patroclus  onward,  bent  to  wreak 
His  fury  on  the  Trojans.     Fierce  as  Mars, 
He  charged  their  squadrons  thrice  with  fearful  shouts, 
And  thrice  he  laid  nine  warriors  in  the  dust         9» 
\\\jX  as  with  godlike  energy  he  made 
The  fourth  assault,  then  clearly  was  it  seen, 
Patroclus,  that  thy  life  was  near  its  end. 
For  Phcebus  terribly  in  that  fierce  strife  990 

Encountered  thee.     Patroclus  saw  him  not 
Advancing  in  the  tumult,  for  he  moved 
Unseen  in  darkness.     Coming  close  behind. 
He  smote,  with  open  palm,  the  hero's  back 
P>etwcen  the  ample  shoulders,  and  his  eyes  w 

Reeled  with  the  blow,  while  Phcebus  from  his  head 
Stmck  tlic  tall  helm,  that,  clanking,  rolled  away 
lender  the  horses'  feet  ;  its  crest  was  soiled 
With  blood  and  dust,  though  never  till  that  hour 
Had  dust  defiled  its  horse-hair  plume  ;  for  once  i«" 
That  helmet  guarded  an  illustrious  head, 
The  glorious  brows  of  Peleus'  son,  and  now 
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Jove  destined  it  for  Hector,  to  be  worn 
In  battle ;  and  his  death  was  also  near. 
The  spear  Patroclus  wielded,  edged  with  brass,   k»5 
Long,  tough,  and  huge,  was  broken  in  his  hands  , 
And  his  broad  buckler,  dropping  with  its  band, 
Lay  on  the  ground,  while  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove, 
Undid  the  fastenings  of  his  mail.     With  mind 
Bewildered,  and  with  powerless  limbs,  he  stood  xo» 
^As  thunderstruck.     Then  a  Dardanian  named 
Euphorbus,  son  of  Panthoiis,  who  excelled 
His  comrades  in  the  wielding  of  the  spear. 
The  race,  and  horsemanship,  approaching,  smote 
Patroclus  in  the  back  with  his  keen  spear,  "ij 

Between  the  shoulder-blades.     Already  he 
Had  dashed  down  twenty  warriors  from  their  cars. 
Guiding  his  own,  a  learner  in  the  art 
Of  war.     The  first  was  he  who  threw  a  lance 
At  thee,  Patroclus,  yet  o'ercame  thee  not ;  1020 

For,  plucking  from  thy  back  its  ashen  stem, 
He  fled,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  nor  dared 
Await  thy  coming,  though  thou  wert  unarmed, 
While,  weakened  by  that  wound  and  by  the  blow 
Given  by  the  god,  Patroclus  turned  and  sought    ic»5 
Shelter  from  danger  in  the  Grecian  ranks  ; 
But  Hector,  when  he  saw  the  gallant  Greek 
Thus  wounded  and  retreating,  left  his  place 
Among  the  squadrons,  and,  advancing,  pierced 
Patroclus  with  his  spear,  below  the  belt,  »<^ 

Driving  the  weapon  deep.     The  hero  fell 

6*  I 
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With  clashing  mail,  and  all  the  Greeks  beheld 

His  fall  with  grief.     As  when  a  lion  bears 

A  stubborn  boar  to  earth,  what  time  the  twain 

Fight  on  the  mountains  for  a  slender  spring,        ■« 

Both  thirsty  and  both  fierce,  the  lion's  strength 

Lays  prone  his  panting  foe,  so  Priam's  son 

Slew,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  the  valiant  Greek, 

Son  of  Mencetius,  who  himself  had  slain 

So  many.     Hector  gloried  over  him  »oi» 

With  winged  words  :  "  Patroclus,  thou  didst  think 

To  lay  our  city  waste,  and  carry  off 

Our  women  captive  in  thy  ships  to  Greece. 

Madman  !  in  their  defence  the  fiery  steeds 

Of  Hector  sweep  the  battle-field,  and  I,  wis 

Mightiest  of  all  the  Trojans,  with  the  spear 

Will  guard  them  from  the  doom  of  slavery. 

Now  vultures  shall  devour  thee,  WTetched  youth  ! 

Achilles,  mighty  though  he  be,  has  brought 

No  help  to  thee,  though  doubtless  when  he  sent  «os> 

Thee  forth  to  battle,  and  remained  within, 

He  charged  thee  thus  :  *  Patroclus,  flower  of  knights, 

Return  not  to  the  fleet  until  thy  hand 

Hath  torn  the  bloody  armor  from  the  corpse 

Of  the  man-queller  Hector/     So  he  spake,  loss 

And  filled  with  idle  hopes  thy  foolish  heart." 

Then  thou,  Patroclus,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
Didst  answer  thus :  "  Now,  Hector,  while  thou  mayst, 
Utter  thy  boast  in  swelling  words,  since  Jove 
And  Pluebus  gave  the  victory  to  thee.  w6» 
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Easily  have  they  vanquished  me  ;  't  was  they 
Who  stripped  the  armor  from  my  limbs,  for  else, 
If  twenty  such  as  thou  had  met  me,  all 
Had  perished  by  my  spear.     A  cruel  fate 
Overtakes  me,  aided  by  Latona*s  son,  1065 

The  god,  and  by  Euphorbus  among  men. 
Thou  who  shalt  take  my  spoil  art  but  the  third  ; 
Yet  hear  my  words,  and  keep  them  in  thy  thought. 
Not  long  shalt  thou  remain  alive  \  thy  death 
By  violence  is  at  hand,  and  thou  must  fall,  k»7o 

Slain  by  the  hand  of  great  -^acides." 

While  he  was  speaking,  death  stole  over  him 
And  veiled  his  senses,  while  the  soul  forsook 
His  limbs  and  flew  to  Hades,  sorrowing 
For  its  sad  lot,  to  part  from  life  in  youth  1075 

And  prime  of  strength.     Illustrious  Hector  thus 
Answered  the  dying  man  :  "  Why  threaten  me, 
Patroclus,  with  an  early  death  ?     Who  knows 
That  he,  thy  friend,  whom  fair-haired  Thetis  bore, 
Achilles,  may  not  sooner  lose  his  life,  lo** 

Slain  by  my  spear  ?  '*     He  spake,  and  set  his  heel 
Upon  the  slain,  and  from  the  wound  drew  forth 
His  brazen  spear  and  pushed  the  corpse  aside. 
And  with  the  weapon  hurried  on  to  smite 
Godlike  Automedon,  the  charioteer  »o8s 

Of  swift  ^acides  ;  but  him  the  steeds 
Fleet-footed  and  immortal,  which  the  gods 
Bestowed  on  Peleus,  swiftly  bore  away. 
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THE  warlike  Menelaus,  Atreus*  son. 
Beheld  Patroclus  fall  by  Trojan  hands. 
And  came  in  glittering  armor  to  the  van 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  slain.     As  walks 
A  heifer  moaning  round  her  new-born  young, 
So  fair-haired  Menelaus  stalked  around 
The  body  of  Patroclus,  holding  forth 
His  spear  and  great  round  shield,  intent  to  slay 
Whoever  came  against  him.     But  the  son 
Of  Panthoiis,  mighty  spearman,  not  the  less 
Inicmt  to  spoil  the  illustrious  dead,  drew  near. 
And  spake  to  warlike  Menelaus  thus  :  — 

**  Atrides  Menelaus,  reared  by  Jove, 
And  leader  of  thy  host,  give  way  and  leave 
The  dead,  and  quit  to  me  his  bloody  spoil ; 
For  none  of  our  brave  Trojans  and  allies 
Smote  him  in  deadly  combat  with  the  spear, 
Before  me.     Leave  me  therefore  to  receive 
''J'he  orlorv  due  me  from  the  sons  of  Trov, 
Klsc  will  I  smite  thee  too,  and  thou  wilt  lose 
Thy  precious  life  !  "     Indignant  at  the  word. 
The  fair-haired  Menelaus  answered  him  :  — 

"  O  Father  Jove  I  unsecmlv  boasts  are  these  I 
For  not  the  panther's  nor  the  lion's  might, 
Nor  that  of  the  fierce  forest-boar  whose  rage 
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Is  heightened  into  fury,  is  as  great 

As  that  which  these  distinguished  spearmen,  sons 

Of  Panthous,  utter  with  their  lips.     And  yet 

The  horseman  Hyperenor  did  not  long 

Enjoy  his  youth  when  he  with  insolent  words         5» 

Assailed  me,  and  withstood  me,  —  when  he  said 

That  I  was  the  most  craven  wretch  who  bore 

Arms  in  the  Grecian  host     He  never  turned, 

I  think,  his  footsteps  homeward  to  delight 

His  reverend  parents  and  beloved  wife  ;  ss 

And  I,  like  his,  will  take  thy  life,  if  thou 

Oppose  me.     Heed  my  counsel,  and  withdraw 

Among  the  crowd,  and  so  avoid  my  stroke 

Before  thou  come  to  harm.     He  is  a  fool 

Who  only  .sees  the  mischiefs  that  are  past."  *• 

He  said  :  Euphorbus,  heeding  not  his  words 
Of  warning,  spake  again  :  **  Now  is  my  time, 
Jove-nurtured  Menelaus,  to  avenge 
My  brother,  slain  by  thee,  and  over  whom 
Thou  utteredst  such  swelling  words,  whose  wife     4s 
In  her  new  bridal  chamber  thou  hast  made 
A  widow,  and  upon  her  parents  brought 
Mourning  and  endless  sorrow.     It  may  make 
The  sorrow  less,  should  I  into  the  hands 
Of  Panthous  and  the  noble  Phrontis  give  v> 

Thy  head  and  armor.     Let  us  now  delay 
The  strife  no  longer  :  it  will  show  with  whom 
The  valor  dwells,  and  who  is  moved  by  fear." 

He  spake,  and  smote  his  enemy's  round  shield, 
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But  pierced  it  not ;  the  stubborn  metal  turned       ss 
The  weapon  s  point.     Then  Menelaus,  son 
Of  Alreus,  with  a  prayer  to  Jupiter, 
Struck,  as  Euphorbus  made  a  backward  step. 
His  throat,  and  drave  the  weapon  with  strong  hand 
Through  the  soft  neck.     He  fell  with  clashing  arms. 
His  locks,  which  were  like  those  the  Graces  wear,6» 
And  ringlets,  bound  with  gold  and  silver  bands, 
Were  drenched  with  blood.     As  when  some  hus- 
bandman 
Rears  in  a  lonely  and  well-watered  sj)Ot 
An  olive-tree  with  widely  spreading  boughs,  ^ 

licautiful  with  fresh  shoots,  and  putting  forth 
White  blossoms,  gently  waved  by  every  wind, 
A  sudden  blast  descends  with  mighty  sweep 
And  tears  it  from  its  bed,  and  lays  it  prone 
Ui)on  the  earth,  —  so  lay  Euphorbus,  skilled         t^ 
To  wield  the  spear  and  son  of  Panthoiis,  slain 
And  spoiled  by  Menelaus,  Atreus*  son. 
As  when  a  lion  of  the  mountain  wilds, 
Fearless  and  strong,  bears  from  the  browsing  herd 
The  fairest  of  the  kine,  and  breaks  her  neck  « 

With  his  strong  teeth,  and,  tearing  her,  devours 
The  bloody  entrails,  while  a  clamorous  throng 
Of  dogs  and  herdsmen,  with  incessant  cries, 
(iather  around  him,  yet  approach  him  not, 
Withheld  by  fear,  so  of  the  warriors  round  ^ 

The  gallant  Menelaus  none  could  find 
1  he  courage  to  encounter  him  ;  and  then 
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Atrides  easily  had  borne  away 

The  sumptuous  armor  worn  by  Pantho'is'  son, 

If  envious  Apollo  had  not  moved  85 

Hector  to  meet  him.     Putting  on  the  fonn 

Of  Mentes,  chief  of  the  Ciconian  band, 

He  said  to  him  aloud,  with  wingM  words :  — 

"  Hector,  thou  art  pursuing  what  thy  feet 
Will  never  overtake,  the  steeds  which  draw  90 

The  chariot  of  Achilles.     Hard  it  were 
For  mortal  man  to  tame  them  or  to  guide. 
Save  for  Achilles,  goddess-born.     Meanwhile 
Hath  warlike  Menelaus,  Atreus*  son. 
Guarding  the  slain  Patroclus,  overthrown  »$ 

Euphorbus,  bravest  of  the  Trojan  host, 
A  son  of  Panthoiis  ;  he  will  fight  no  more." 

Thus  spake  the  god,  and  disappeared  among  * 
The  warring  squadrons.     Bitter  was  the  grief 
That  seized  the  heart  of  Hector  as  he  looked        loo 
Along  the  ranks  and  saw  the  Greek  bear  off 
The  sumptuous  arms,  and  saw  the  Trojan  lie 
Weltering  in  blood.     At  once  he  made  his  way 
To  the  front  rank,  all  armed  in  glittering  brass. 
And  with  loud  shouts.     As  terrible  he  came         xos 
As  Vulcan's  inextinguishable  fires. 
The  son  of  Atreus  heard  that  mighty  shout, 
Ind  thus  to  his  great  soul  lamenting  said  :  — 

"  If  I  abandon  these  rich  spoils  and  leave 
tatroclus,  who  has  perished  in  my  cause,  "o 

I  fear  the  Greeks  will  look  upon  the  act 
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With  indignation.     If^  through  dread  of  shame, 

I  tight  alone  vith  Hector  and  his  men, 

I  fear  to  be  o'erwhelmed  by  multitudes. 

For  crested  Hector  leads  the  whole  array  m 

Of  Trojans  hither.     Yet  why  question  thus  ? 

For  when  a  warrior  ventures  to  assault 

One  whom  a  god  protects,  a  bitter  doom 

Is  his.     Then  none  of  all  the  Greeks  should  blame 

I  f  I  give  way  to  Hector,  whom  a  god  «» 

Hath  sent  against  me.     Yet  could  I  but  hear 

'J*he  voice  of  mighty  Ajax,  we  would  both 

Return,  and  even  against  a  god  renew 

'^riie  combat,  that  we  haply  might  restore 

Tatroclus  to  Achilles,  Peleus'  son.  a* 

Such  in  this  choice  of  evils  were  the  least" 

As  thus  he  mused,  the  men  of  Troy  came  on. 
With  Hector  at  their  head.     The  Greek  gave  way 
And  left  the  slain.     As  when  a  lion,  driven 
"With  pikes  and  clamor  from  the  herdsman's  stalls  «> 
]5y  men  and  dogs,  unwillingly  retreats. 
His  valiant  heart  still  raging  in  his  breast, 
So  (lid  the  fair-haired  Menelaus  leave 
]*airo(  his.     AVhen  he  reached  the  Grecian  ranks,  • 
He  turned  and  stood  and  looked  about  to  find      «35 
The  niii^hty  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
And  him  he  soon  beheld  on  the  left  edge 
Of  battle,  rallying  there  and  heartening 
His  men  ;  for  Phoebus  from  above  had  sent 
A  panic  fear  among  them.     To  him  then  «# 
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The  son  of  Atreus  went  in  haste  and  said  :  ^ 

"  Ajax,  my  friend,  come  hither  where  we  fight 
Around  Patroclus.     Let  us  strive  at  least 
To  bring  Achilles  back  the  hero's  corpse, 
Though  stripped  ;  for  crested  Hector  hath  his  arms.** 
He  spake  ;  the  courage  of  the  warlike  son         utk 
Of  Telamon  was  kindled  by  his  words. 
To  the  front  rank  he  hastened,  and  with  him 
Went  fair-haired  Menelaus.     Hector  there 
Had  spoiled  Patroclus  of  his  glorious  arms,  is© 

And  now  was  dragging  him  apart  to  hew 
The  head  away  with  his  keen  sword,  and  give 
The  body  to  the  dogs  of  Troy.    Just  then 
Came  Ajax,  bearing,  like  a  tower,  his  shield. 
And  Hector  mingled  with  the  Trojan  ranks,         «5s 
And  leaped  into  his  car;  but  first  he  gave 
His  friends  the  glittering  spoil  to  bear  away 
To  Troy,  —  a  glory  to  the  conqueror  ; 
While  Ajax,  over  Menoetiades 
Holding  his  ample  shield,  stood  firm  as  stands     »6o 
A  lion  o'er  his  whelps,  when,  as  he  comes 
Leading  them  through  the  wood,  the  hunters  rush 
Upon  him,  and  his  look  is  terrible 
As  his  knit  eyebrows  cover  his  fierce  eyes. 
So  Ajax  moved  around  the  hero's  corpse,  165 

While  warlike  Menelaus  by  his  side, 
The  son  of  Atreus,  stood  in  bitter  grief 

Then  with  a  look  of  anger,  Glaucus  spake  — 
Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  chief  among 
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The   Lycians  —  thus   to   Hector  :    "  Though  thy 
form,  «?■ 

Hector,  be  noble,  yet  in  prowess  thou 
Art  wanting,  and  thy  fame  in  feats  of  war 
Is  not  deserved,  since  thou  dost  fly  the  foe. 
Think  whether  thou  alone,  with  others  born 
In  Troy,  canst  save  the  city  and  the  state.  »3 

For  henceforth  will  no  Lycian  fight  for  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  ;  this  conflict  without  end 
Has  never  earned  them  thanks.     Inglorious  chief! 
How  wilt  thou  be  the  shield  of  humbler  men, 
If  thou  canst  leave  Sarpedon,  who  has  been        '*' 
Thy  comrade  and  thy  guest,  to  be  the  prey 
And  si)oiI  of  the  (jreek  warriors  ?     While  he  lived, 
Circat  was  the  aid  he  brought  thy  cause  and  thee. 
And  now  thou  dost  not  seek  to  drive  away 
The  dogs  from  his  neglected  corpse.     For  this,    »«5 
If  any  of  the  Lycians  heed  my  words, 
'J'hey  will  go  home,  and  imminent  will  be 
The  ruin  of  thy  city.     If  that  firm 
And  resolute  valor  lived  in  Trojan  hearts 
Which  they  should  cherish  who  in  the  defence     ^ 
Of  their  own  country  bear  the  toils  and  fiice 
The  dangers  of  the  field,  we  might  this  hour 
1  )x?i'i  otT  the  slain  Patroclus  into  Trov. 
And  should  we  bear  him  from  the  thick  of  fight 
To  tlie  great  city  of  Priam,  soon  the  Greeks  «j5 

Would  let  us  ransom  the  rich  armor  worn 
By  our  Sarj>edon,  and  bring  back  his  corpse ; 
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For  he  lies  slain  who  was  the  bosom  friend 

Of  the  most  valiant  chieftain  at  the  fleet 

Of  Greece  and  leader  of  her  bravest  men.  «» 

But  thou,  when  great-souled  Ajax  fixed  his  eye 

Upon  thee,  didst  not  venture  to  remain 

And  fight  with  him  ;  he  is  more  brave  than  thou." 

The  crested  Hector  frowned  and  thus  replied  :  — 
**  Why,  Glaucus,  should  a  warrior  such  as  thou      aos 
Utter  such  violent  words  ?     My  friend,  I  deemed 
That  thou  wert  wise  above  all  other  men 
Of  fertile  Lycia,  but  I  now  must  blame 
Thy  judgment  when  thou  say'st  I  shrink  to  meet 
The  mighty  Ajax.     I  do  neither  dread  ai» 

The  battle's  fury  nor  the  rush  of  steeds  ; 
But  all-prevailing  are  the  purposes 
Of  aegis-bearing  Jove,  who  makes  the  brave 
To  flee,  and  takes  from  him  the  victory. 
And  then  again  impels  him  to  the  fight.  ms 

Come  then,  my  friend,  stand  by  me  ;  see  if  I 
Skulk  this  time  from  the  conflict,  as  thou  say*st, 
Or  tame  the  courage  of  whatever  Greek, 
The  bravest,  who  defends  Patroclus  slain." 

He  spake,  and,  shouting,  cheered  the  Trojans  on  : 
"Trojans  and  Lycians  and  Dardanians,  trained    «i 
To  combat  hand  to  hand,  let  it  be  seen, 
My  friends,  that  ye  are  men,  and  still  retain 
Your  ancient  valor ;  while  I  buckle  on 
The  glorious  armor  of  the  illustrious  son  aa$ 

Of  Peleus,  taken  from  Patroclus  slain." 
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So  spake  the  crested  Hector,  and  withdrew 
From  the  fierce  conflict,  and  with  rapid  steps 
O'enook  his  comrades  as  they  bore  away 
Townward  the  glorious  arms  of  Peleus*  son.        « 
Inhere  from  that  deadly  strife  apart  he  stood. 
And  changed  his  coat  of  mail     He  gave  his  own 
I'o  his  companions,  to  be  carried  thence 
To  sacred  Ilium,  and  he  buckled  on 
The  immortal  armor  of  Achilles,  son  «» 

Of  Peleus,  which  the  gods  of  heaven  bestowed 
Upon  his  father,  who  in  his  old  age 
Consigned  them  to  Achilles ;  but  the  son 
Was  never  in  that  armor  to  grow  old. 

And  when  the  Cloud-compeller  Jove  beheld     »» 
Hector  apart,  accoutred  in  the  arms 
Of  Peleus'  godlike  son,  he  shook  his  head, 
And  to  himself  he  said  :  "  Unhappy  man ! 
Death  even  now  is  near  to  thee,  and  yet 
Is  not  in  all  thy  thoughts.     Thou  puttest  on        «« 
The  heavenly  armor  of  the  terrible  chief, 
] 5c fore  whom  others  tremble  ;  thou  hast  slain 
1^1  is  friend,  the  brave  and  gentle,  and  hast  stripped, 
To  do  him  shame,  the  armor  from  his  limbs. 
Vet  will  I  for  the  moment  give  to  thee  -^ 

Fresh  triumphs,  since  Andromache  shall  ne'er 
Receive,  when  tliou  returnest  from  the  field, 
The  armor  of  Pelides  from  thy  hands." 

The  son  of  Saturn  spake,  and  gave  the  nod 
^^'ith  his  dark  brows.     Well  did  that  coat  of  mail  « 
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Suit  Hector's  form.     Meantime  the  gad  of  war 
In  all  his  fierceness  entered  Hector's  breast : 
Fresh  vigor  filled  and  nerved  his  frame  ;  he  went 
Along  the  ranks  of  his  renowned  allies 
With  shouts;  that  glittering  armor  made  him  seem  a6o 
The  large-souled  son  of  Peleus.    To  them  all 
He  spake  in  turn,  encouraging  their  hearts,  — 
To  Mesthles,  Glaucus,  and  Thersilochus, 
Medon,  Deisenor,  and  Hippothoiis, 
Asieropaeus,  Phorcys,  Chromius,  965 

And  Ennomus  the  Augur ;  these  the  chief 
Exhorted  to  the  fight  with  winj.^d  words  ;  — 

"  Hear  me,  ye  mighty  throng  of  our  allies, 
Dwellers  of  nations  round  us !     Not  to  make 
Our  army  vast  in  numbers  did  I  send  »?«» 

To  summon  you,  each  from  his  native  town, 
But  that  your  willing  valor  might  defend 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  sons  of  Trov 
From  the  assailing  Greeks.     I  therefore  give 
Most  freely  of  our  substance  in  large  gifts  27s 

And  banquets,  that  ye  all  may  be  content ; 
And  now  let  some  of  you  move  boldly  on 
To  do  or  die,  which  is  the  chance  of  war. 
To  him  who  from  the  field  \vill  drag  and  bring 
The  slain  Patroclus  to  the  Trojan  knights,  aeo 

Compelling  Ajax  to  give  way,  —  to  him 
I  yield  up  half  the  spoil ;  the  other  half 
I  keep,  and  let  his  glory  equal  mine." 

He  spake,  and  all  that  mighty  multitude 
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With  lifted  lances  threw  themselves  against  *i 

The  Grecian  ranks.     They  hoped  to  bear  away 

The  dead  from  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 

Ah,  idle  hope !  that  hero  o'er  the  dead 

Took  many  a  Trojan's  life.     Then  Ajax  thus 

To  Menelaus,  great  in  batlle,  spake  : —  ■»■ 

"  O  friend,  O  Menelaus,  reared  by  Jove, 
No  longer  now  I  hope  our  safe  return 
From  battle.     Not  the  greatest  of  my  fears 
Is  for  Patroclus,  whom  the  dogs  of  Troy 
And  birds  of  prey  full  quickly  will  devour,  rr. 

But  for  my  life  and  thine.     That  cloud  of  war, 
Hector,  o'ershadows  all,  and  over  us 
Impends  (he  doom  of  death.     Yet  let  us  call 
Our  mighty  men,  if  they  perchance  may  hear." 

He  spake,  and  Menclavis,  great  in  war,  >~ 

Obeyed  his  wish  and  shouted  to  the  Greeks  :  — 

"  O  friends,  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of  Greece, 
Who  at  the  public  feasts  with  Alreus'  sons^ 
King  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  chief — 
Drink  wine,  —  who  each  command  a  host,  and  hold 
Your  honors  and  your  state  from  Jove,  —  my  eyes 
Cannot  discern  you  in  the  thick  of  fight ; 
But  some  of  you,  who  cannot  bear  to  leave 
Patroclus  to  the  dogs  of  Troy,  draw  near !  " 

He  spake  ;  Ollean  Ajax,  swift  of  foot,  m 

Heard  and  came  forward,  hastening  through  the 

fight; 
And  af^er  him  Idomeneus,  who  brought 
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Meriones,  his  anDor-bearer,  fierce 
As  the  man-slayer  Mars.     But  who  could  tell 
The  names  of  all  the  other  Greeks  that  sprang     >■( 
To  mingle  in  the  strife  ?     The  Trojans  made 
The  first  assault,  and  Hector  led  tlicin  on. 

As  at  the  mouth  of  some  great  river,  swoln 
By  rains  from  Jove,  the  mighty  ocean-wave 
Meets  it  with  roaring,  and  the  cliffs  around  m 

Rebellow,  while  the  suites  toss  without. 
With  such  a  clamor  came  the  Trojans  on. 
While  round  Patroclus  closed,  with  one  accord, 
The  Greeks,  protected  by  their  brazen  shields, 
And  o'er  Iheir  shining  helmets  Saturn's  son  -m 

Poured  darkness.     For  when  Mentetiades 
Yet  lived,  attendant  upon  Peleus'  son, 
Jove  looked  on  him  with  no  unkind  regard, 
And  now  he  would  not  that  his  corse  should  feed 
The  enemy's  dogs,  and  therefore  moved  liis  friends 
To  rescue  him.     At  first  the  Trojans  dra\e  w 

The  dark-eyed  Greeks  before  them  ;  back  they  fell 
And  left  the  dead ;  yet,  fiercely  as  they  came, 
The  Trojans  slew  no  man,  but  dragged  away 
The  dead.     A  moment,  and  no  more,  the  Greeks  ju 
Fell  back  ;  for  Ajax  quickly  rallied  thcra,  — 
Ajax,  who,  next  to  Peleus'  valiant  son, 
Excelled  them  all  in  form  and  feats  of  war ; 
He  through  the  foremost  warriors  brak",  as  strong 
As  a  wild  boar  that  on  the  mountain's  side  vp 

Breaks  through  the  shrubs,  and  scatters  with  a  bound 
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A  band  of  youlhs  and  dogs.     The  illustrious  son 

Of  honored  Telamon  thus  put  to  rout 

The  Trojan  phalanxes  environing 

Pairoclus,  in  the  hope  to  bear  him  thence  m 

Townward  with  glory.     There  Hippoihoiis,  son 

Of  Lethus  the  Pelasgian,  having  bound 

A  thong  about  the  sinewy  ankle,  toiled 

To  drag  away  the  slain  man  by  the  foot 

From  that  fierce  strife,  — a  grateful  spectacle        w» 

To  Hector  and  the  Trojans.     Yet  on  him 

A  vengeance  which  no  friendly  arm  could  ward 

Fell  suddenly.     The  son  of  Telamon 

Rushed  through  the  crowd,  and   in  close  combat 

smote 
His  helmet's  brazen  cheek.     That  plumM  helm  ass 
Was  cleft  by  the  huge  spear  and  vigorous  hand. 
And  where  the  weapon  struck  HippoihoQs, 
Mingled  with  blood  the  brain  gushed  forth ;  the  life 
Forsook  his  limbs ;  he  dropped  from  nerveless  hands 
Tlie  foot  of  brave  Pairoclus,  and  beside  jw 

The  corpse  fell  headlong,  —  far  from  the  rich  fields 
Of  his  Larissa,  never  to  repay 
With  gende  cares  in  their  old  age  the  love 
Of  his  dear  parents ;  for  his  life  was  short, 
Slain  by  the  spear  of  Ajax,  large  of  soul.  w 

Then  Hector  aimed  again  his  shining  spear 
At  Ajax,  who  perceived  it  as  it  came. 
And  just  avoided  it     The  weapon  struck 
Schedius,  the  valiant  son  of  Ipbitus, 
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And  bravest  of  the  Phocians,  whose  abode  jw 

Was  Panopeus  the  famous,  where  he  ruled 
O'er  many  men.  Beneath  the  collar-bone 
It  pierced  him,  and  passed  through ;    the  brazen 

point 
Came  out  upon  the  shoulder ;  to  the  ground 
He  fell,  his  armor  clashing  with  his  fall.  rs 

Then  Ajax  smote  the  valiant  Phorcys,  son 
Of  Phffinops,  in  the  navel.     Through  the  mail 
The  brazen  weapon  broke,  and  roughly  tore 
The  entrails.     In  ihe  dust  he  fell,  and  clenched 
The  earth  with  dying  hands.     The  foremost  ranks, 
Led  by  illustrious  Hector,  at  the  sight  iS" 

Yielded  the  ground ;  the  Greeks  with  fearful  shouts 
Draped  off  the  bodies  of  Hippolhous 
And  Phorcj's,  and  despoiled  ihcm  of  their  arms. 

Then  would  the  Trojans  have  been  put  to  flight  >s 
Before  the  warlike  Greeks,  and,  craven-like, 
Gone  up  to  Troy,  and  great  had  been  the  fame 
Gained  by  the  might  and  courage  of  the  Greeks, 
Beyond  what  Jupiter  designed  to  gi\'e. 
Had  not  Apollo  brought  .^neas  forth  j« 

By  putting  on  the  form  of  Periphas, 
The  herald  and  the  son  of  Epytus, 
Who  in  that  oHice  as  a  prudent  friend 
And  counsellor  had  served,  till  he  grew  old, 
The  father  of  vEneas.     In  his  shape  m 

Thus  spake  Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  :  — 

"jCneas,  ye  might  even  hold  the  towers 
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Of  lofty  Ilium  safe  against  a  god. 

Were  ye  to  act  as  some  whom  I  have  seen,— 

Valiant,  and  confident  in  their  own  might  «• 

And  multitude  of  dauntless  followers. 

And  now  Jove  favors  us  and  offers  us 

The  victory  o'er  the  Greeks,  and  yet  ye  flee 

In  abject  terror,  and  refuse  to  fight." 

He  spake ;  ^neas,  looking  at  him,  knew  « 

The  archer^od,  and  with  a  mighty  voice 
Called  out  to  Hector :  "  Hector !  thou  and  all 
Who  lead  the  troops  of  Troy,  and  our  allies. 
Great  shame  it  were  if  we  were  put  to  rout 
Before  the  warlike  Greeks,  and  beaten  back  «><> 

To  Troy  like  cowards.     Standing  by  my  side, 
One  of  the  gods  already  hath  declared 
That  Jupiter,  All-wise,  is  our  ally 
In  battle.     Let  us  therefore  boldly  fall 
Upon  the  Greeks,  nor  suffer  them  to  bear  ..s 

I'alroclus  unmolested  to  their  fleet." 

He  spake,  and,  springing  to  the  foremost  ranks, 
Stood  firm  ;  the  Trojans  also  turned  and  faced 
The  Achaians.     Then  ^Eneas  with  his  spear 
Struck  down  Leocrilus,  the  gallant  friend  «» 

Of  Lycomedes  and  Arisbas'  son. 
The  warlike  Lycomedes  saw  his  fall 
With  grief,  and  came  and  cast  his  shining  spear 
At  Apisaon,  son  of  Hippasus, 
A  shepherd  of  the  people.     Underneath  m 

The  midrilf,  through  the  liver  went  the  spear. 
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And  he  fell  lifeless.     He  had  come  to  Troy 
From  rich  Paeonia,  and  was  great  in  war, 
Next  to  Asteropteus.    As  he  saw 
His  comrade  fall,  Asteropams,  moved  •^ 

Uy  grief,  a<lvanced  to  combat  with  the  Greeks, 
But  could  not ;  for  the  group  that  stood  around 
Patroclus  showed  a  fence  of  shields,  and  held 
Their  spears  before  them.     Ajax  moved  among 
The  warriors,  charging  them  that  none  should  lea\'e 
The  corpse,  ^ind  none  should  step  beyond  the  rest  m 
To  strike  the  foe,  but  stay  to  guard  the  dead, 
And  combat  hand  to  hand.     Such  was  the  chaise 
Of  mighty  Ajax.     All  the  earth  around 
Was  steeped  with  blood,  and  many  a  corpse  was 
heaped  »' 

On  corpse  of  Trojans  and  their  brave  allies. 
And  of  the  Greeks,  for  even  on  their  side 
The  strife  was  not  unbloody,  (hough  of  Greeks 
There  perished  fewer ;  each  was  on  the  ivatch 
To  ward  the  battle's  dangers  from  the  rest.  w 

Then  did  they  fight  like  fire.     You  could  not  say 
The  sun  was  safe,  nor  yet  the  moon,  so  thick 
A  darkness  gathered  over  the  brave  men 
Around  the  corpse  of  Uencetiades. 
The  other  Trojans  and  the  well-armed  Greeks      <»• 
Fought  freely  under  the  clear  sky  ;  the  sun 
Shed  o'er  Ihem  his  full  brightness ;  not  a  cloud 
Shadowed  the  earth,  or  rested  on  ihe  hills. 
From  time  to  time  they  paused,  and  warily 
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They  shunned  each  other's  cniel  darts,  and  kept  <» 
Far  fiom  each  other,  while  in  the  mid-war 

Struggled  the  combatants  in  darkness,  galled 

By  the  remorseless  weapons  of  their  foes. 

Yet  Thrasymedes  and  Antilochus, 

Two  famous  Grecian  warriors,  had  not  learned     ^ 

That  excellent  Patroclus  was  no  more. 

But  thought  that,  still  alive,  he  led  the  war 

Against  the  Trojans,  fighting  in  the  van. 

They  watched  the  flight  and  slaughter  of  the  Greeks, 

And  fought  apart,  for  Nestor  so  enjoined,  «i 

Who  sent  them  to  the  battle  from  the  fleeL 

But  they  who  held  the  middle  space  around 
The  friend  of  swift  ^acides,  maintained 
A  desperate  strife  all  day ;  the  knees,  the  thighs. 
The  feet,  the  hands,  the  eyes  of  those  who  fought  *;• 
Were  faint  with  weariness  and  foul  with  sweat. 
As  when  an  ample  ox-hide,  steeped  in  fat, 
Is  given  to  workmen  to  be  stretched,  they  stand 
Around  it  in  a  circle,  pulling  it. 
Till  forth  the  moisture  issues,  and  the  oil  «i 

Enters  the  skin,  and  by  that  constant  strain 
From  many  hands  (he  hide  is  duly  stretched, 
So  in  small  space  the  warriors  drew  the  dead 
Hither  and  thither ;  they  of  Ilium  strove 
To  drag  it  to  the  city,  they  of  Greece  *> 

To  bear  it  to  the  fleet.     The  tumult  then 
Was  terrible,  and  neither  Mars  himself, 
Tbe  musterer  of  hosts,  nor  Pallas,  roused 
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To  litr  intensest  wrath,  had  they  been  near 
The  struggle,  would  have  seen  it  with  disdain.      *« 
Such  deadly  strife  of  steeds  and  men  was  held 
O'er  slain  Patroclus  by  the  will  of  Jove. 

The  great  Achilles  knew  not  yet  the  fate 
Of  his  Patroclus,  for  the  warriors  fought 
Far  from  the  fleet,  beside  the  wall  of  Troy.  vn 

He  never  thought  of  him  as  one  whose  death 
Was  near,  but  trusted  that,  when  once  he  reached 
The  Trojan  wall,  he  would  return  alive ; 
Nor  ever  deemed  he  that  without  his  aid. 
Or  even  with  it,  would  Patroclus  sack  «j 

The  city.    This  was  what  he  oft  had  heard 
From  Thetis,  who  disclosed  to  tiim  apart 
The  counsel  of  Almighty  Jupiter. 
Yet  had  his  mother  never  once  revealed 
The  present  evil,  —  that  the  one  whom  most         »» 
He  loved  of  all  his  friends  should  perish  thus. 

Still  round  the  dead  they  fought  with  their  keen 
spears. 
And  slew  each  other.    Then  of  the  mailed  Greeks 
Some  one  would  say  :  "O  friends,  it  were  disgrace 
Should  we  fall  back  upon  our  roomy  ships.  m 

First  let  the  dark  earth  swallow  us  ;  for  this 
Were  belter  than  to  let  the  Trojan  knights 
Drag  off  the  dead  in  triumph  to  their  town." 

And  some  among  the  large-souled  sons  of  Troy 
Would  say :  "  O  friends,  though  all  of  us  should  fall 
Beside  this  corpse,  let  no  one  turn  and  flee."        »" 
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Thus  drey,  encouraging  each  otiier,  spake, 
And  thus  the  fight  went  on.  The  iron  din 
Rose  through  the  waste  air  to  the  brazen  heaven. 

Meantime  aloof  from  battle  stood  the  steeds      sts 
Of  Peleus'  son,  and  sorrowed  when  they  knew 
That  he  who  guided  them  lay  stretched  in  dust 
By  Hector's  slaughtering  hand.     Automedon, 
The  brave  son  of  Diores,  often  tried 
The  lash,  and  gentle  words  as  oft,  and  oft  5» 

Shouted  forth  threats  ;  yet  neither  would  they  move 
Toward  the  broad  Hellespont,  where  lay  the  fleet, 
Nor  toward  the  Greeks  in  combat,  but  remained 
Motionless  as  a  funeral  column,  reared 
To  mark  a  man's  or  woman's  tomb.     So  stood      ps 
The  coursers  yoked  to  that  magnificent  car, 
With  drooping  heads,  and  tears  that  from  their  Hds 
Flowed  hot,  for  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  htm 
Who  was  iheir  charioteer,  and  their  fair  manes, 
Sweeping  the  yoke  below,  were  foul  with  dusL      %y> 
The  son  of  Saturn  saw  their  grief,  and  shook 
His  head  in  pily,  saying  to  himself; — 

"  Why  did  the  gods  bestow  you,  luckless  pair. 
On  Peleus,  —  on  a  king  of  mortal  birth,  — 
You  who  shall  never  feel  old  age  or  death  ?  sis 

Was  it  that  ye  might  share  with  human-kind 
Their  sorrows  ?  for  the  race  of  mortal  men 
Of  all  that  breathe  and  move  upon  the  earth 
Is  the  most  wretched.     Yet  of  this  be  sure,  — 
That  ye  shall  never  in  that  sumptuous  car  $■ 
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Bear  Hector.     Is  it  not  enough  that  he 
Should  wear  that  armor,  uttering  idle  boasts? 
And  now  will  I  infuse  into  your  limbs 
Spirit  and  strength,  that  ye  may  safely  bear 
Automedon  across  the  battle-field  m 

To  where  the  roomy  galleys  lie.     I  yet 
Must  give  more  glory  to  the  men  of  Troy, 
And  they  must  slay  until  they  come  again 
To  the  good  ships  of  Greece,  —  until  the  sun 
Goes  down  and  sacred  darkness  covers  all."  >" 

So  spake  the  god,  and  breathed  info  the  steeds 
New  life  and  vigor.     From  their  manes  they  shook 
The  dust,  and  flew  with  that  swift  car  among 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans.     With  the  Trojan  throng, 
Automedon,  though  mourning  his  slain  friend,       hi 
Maintained  the  fight ;  he  rushed  upon  their  ranks, 
A  vulture  pouncing  on  a  flock  of  geese. 
Swiftly  he  passed  from  out  the  Trojan  throng ; 
Swiftly  again  he  charged  their  phalan.ves 
In  fierce  pursuit.     Yet  slew  he  none  of  those        ^ 
UTiom  he  pursued  ;  be  could  not  guide  at  once 
The  steeds  and  cast  the  spear,  when  seated  thus 
Alone  within  that  sacred  car.     At  last 
A  friend,  the  valorous  Alcimedon, 
Laerces'  son,  of -^mon's  line,  beheld  5^ 

His  plight,  and,  standing  near  his  chariot,  said  :  — 

"What  god,  Automedon,  hath  prompted  thee 
To  these  mad  acts,  and  stolen  thy  better  sense, 
Fighting  alone  among  the  foremost  ranks 
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Of  Trojan  warriors,  thy  companion  slain,  sr 

And  Hector  in  [he  field,  who  boastfully 
Stalks  in  the  armor  of  ^acides  ? " 

And  thus  Automedon,  Diores'  son, 
Made  answer  ;  "  Who  is  there  among  the  Greeks 
Able  like  thee,  Alcimedon,  to  rein  sh 

And  curb  the  spirit  of  immortal  steeds? 
None  were  there  save  Patroclus  while  he  lived. 
Wise  as  a  god  in  council.     Death  and  fate 
Now  hold  him.     To  thy  hand  I  give  the  lash 
And  shining  reins,  while  I  descend  and  fight."      (*> 

He  spake,  and  into  his  swift  chariot  sprang 
Alcimedon,  and  .took  the  lash  and  reins. 
Automedon  leaped  down.     As  Hector  saw, 
He  thus  bespake  ^neas  at  his  side  :  — 

"  j^ineas,  leader  of  the  men  of  Troy,  * 

Equipped  in  brazen  armor,  I  have  seen 
Those  coursers  of  the  swift  j^iacides 
Driven  through  the  battle  by  unwarlike  hands. 
And  't  is  my  hope,  if  thou  wilt  give  thine  aid. 
To  seize  them.     They  who  guide  them  will  not  dare 
To  stand  and  face  us  when  we  make  the  charge."  j" 

He  spake;  Anchises'  valiant  son  complied. 
And,  sheltered  by  their  shields  of  tough  ojt-hide, 
Well  dried  and  firm,  and  strong  with  plates  of  brass, 
The  twain  went  forward.     With  them  at  their  side  »i 
Went  Chromius  and  Aretus,  nobly  formed. 
In  hope  to  lead  away  the  bigh-necked  steeds. 
Their  guardians  slain.     Vain  dreamers  !  they  were 
doomed 
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Not  without  bloody  penance  to  return 
From  that  encounter  with  Automedon,  *~ 

Who  prayed  to  Father  Jove,  and  whose  faint  heart 
Was  strengthened  and  made  bold.  And  ihusthcchief 
Said  to  his  faithful  friend  Alcimedon  :  — 

"  Keep  not  the  steeds  thou  guidest  far  from  me, 
Alcimedon,  but  let  them  ever  breathe  «^ 

Upon  my  shoulders.     Hector,  Priams  son, 
I  think,  will  not  give  over  this  assault 
Sefore  he  either  slays  us,  and  ascends 
The  car  to  which  these  steeds  with  flowing  manes 
Are  yoked,  and  puts  to  flight  the  phalanxes  "• 

Of  Argive  warriors,  or  himself  is  slain." 

He  spake,  and  called  to  both  the  Ajaxes 
And  Menelaus :  "  Ye  who  lead  the  Greeks," 
He  said,  and  named  the  chieftains,  "give  in  charge 
The  dead  to  your  best  warriors,  to  surround  51s 

And  guard  the  corpse,  and  drive  away  the  foe  ; 
But  hasten  to  avert  the  evil  day 
From  us  who  are  alive.     For  even  now 
Hector  comes  rushing  through  the  deadly  fight. 
And  brings  ^neas  ;  these  are  ihe  most  brave       «« 
Of  all  the  Trojan  army.     On  the  knees 
Of  the  great  gods  the  issue  rests.     I  too 
Will  cast  the  spear,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Jove." 

He  spake,  and  lifting  his  huge  spear  he  smote 
The  round  shield  of  Aretus.     There  the  blade      sij 
Stopped  not,  but,  entering,  pierced  him  through  the 
belt 
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As,  when  a  vigorous  youth  with  a  keen  axe 
Strikes  a  wild  bull  behind  the  horns,  and  there 
Severs  the  sinews,  forward  leaps  the  beast 
And  falls,  —  Aretus,  springing  forward  thus,  <v 

Fell  headlong.     In  the  Trojan's  entrails  still 
Quivered  the  spear,  and  life  forsook  his  limbs. 

Then  Hector  aimed,  to  smite  Automedon, 
His  shining  spear.     The  Greek  beheld  and  stooped. 
And  shunned  the  brazen  weapon,     Down  it  came,  fa 
And  plunged  into  the  earth,  and  stood,  its  stem 
Still  shaken  with  the  blow,  and  spent  ils  force. 
Now  would  the  twain  have  turned,  and  hand  to  hand 
Fought  with  their  swords,  when  suddenly  came  up 
The  warriors  Ajax,  hastening,  at  the  call  4« 

Of  their  companion,  through  the  crowd,  and  stayed 
The  combat.     Hector  and  /Eneas  then. 
And  Chromius,  of  the  godlike  form,  withdrew 
Through  caution,  leaving  on  the  battle-field 
Aretus  lying  mangled.     The  fierce  chief  us 

Automedon  despoiled  the  dead,  and  spake 
Boastfully;  "Somewhat  lighter  on  my  heart 
Lies  now  my  grief  for  Mencetiades, 
Though  I  have  slain  a  man  of  meaner  note." 

As  thus  he  spake,  he  threw  the  bloody  spoils     *!< 
Into  his  chariot,  mounting  to  the  seat, 
His  feet  and  hands  all  crimson  with  the  blood. 
As  when  a  lion  has  devoured  an  ox. 
Then  round  Patroclus  raged  the  strife  again. 
Murderous  and  sad  to  see  ;  for  Pallas  there  <si 
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Intiamed  the  strife,  sent  clown  from  hoaven  by  Jove, 

To  rouse  the  courage  of  the  Greeks,  since  such 

Was  now  his  will.     As  when  the  god  displays 

To  men  a  purple  rainbow  in  the  skies, 

A  sign  of  war  or  of  a  bitter  storm,  66a 

Which  drives  the  laborer  from  his  task,  and  makes 

The  cattle  droop,  so,  in  a  purple  cloud 

Concealed,  she  went  among  the  Greeks,  and  filled 

Their  hearts  with  valor.     Taking  first  the  form 

Of  Phoenix,  and  his  clear,  unwearied  voice,  ekss 

She  spake  in  stirring  words  to  Atreus'  son. 

The  gallant  Menelaus,  standing  near  : 

"  Shame  and  dishonor  will  it  be  to  thee, 

O  Menelaus,  if,  beneath  the  walls 

Of  Troy,  the  hungry  dogs  should  tear  the  corpse  6?© 

Of  him  who  was  in  life  the  faithful  friend 

Of  great  Achilles.     Fight  thou  therefore  on 

Bravely,  and  bid  the  other  Greeks  be  brave." 

And  Menelaus,  great  in  war,  rejoined  : 
"  O  Phoenix,  aged  father,  who  wert  bom  675 

In  days  long  past,  would  but  Minerva  give 
The  needed  strength,  and  ward  from  me  the  stroke 
Of  weapons,  then  would  I  stand  by  and  guard 
Patroclus,  for  his  death  hath  filled  my  heart 
With  grief.     But  Hector's  rage  is  like  the  rage      6* 
Of  fire ;  he  ceases  not  to  slay ;  for  Jove 
Gives  to  his  spear  the  glory  of  the  day." 

He  spake,  and  well  was  blue-eyed  Pallas  pleased 
That  first  to  her  of  all  the  deities 
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He  prayed  ;  and  therefore  did  she  nerve  his  chest «% 
And  knees  with  strength,  and  put  into  his  heart 
The  daring  of  the  fly,  that,  often  driven 
From  man,  returns  and  bites,  and  finds  how  sweet 
Is  human  blood.     Such  resolute  zeal  she  woke 
In  his  stem  soul,  as  quickly  he  approached  «p 

Patroclus,  and  sent  forth  his  shining  spear. 
Among  the  Trojans  was  Eetion's  son, 
Podes,  the  rich  and  brave,  whom  Hector  held 
In  highest  honor,  choosing  him  to  be 
Companion  of  his  feasts.     Him  in  the  waist        «« 
The  fair-haired  Menelaus,  as  he  fled, 
Smote,  driving  home  the  weapon.     With  a  clash 
He  fell  to  earth,  and  Menelaus  drew 
The  slain  away  among  the  Grecian  ranks. 
Then  came  Apollo,  putting  on  the  form  r» 

Of  Phasnops,  son  of  Asius,  whose  abode 
Was  in  Abydos,  and  whom  Hector  most 
Esteemed  of  all  his  guests.     The  archer-god 
Drew  near  to  Hector,  and  bespake  him  thus :  — 

"  Hector,  what  other  Greek  will  fear  thee  now,  7f> 
Since  thou  dost  shrink  from  Menelaus,  deemed 
Effeminate  in  war?     Behold,  he  drags 
Away  a  warrior  from  thy  host ;  his  hand 
Hath  slain  thy  faithful  friend,  Eetion's  son. 
Brave  Podes,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks."        t» 

He  spake  :  a  cloud  of  sorrow  overspread 
The  soul  of  Hector.     Armed  in  glittering  brass, 
He  went  among  the  warriors  in  the  van. 
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Then  did  the  son  of  Saturn  lift  on  high 

His  fringed  aegis,  gleaming ;  with  a  cloud  7»s 

He  covered  Ida,  sent  his  lightnings  down, 

And  thundered  terribly,  and  made  the  mount 

Shake  to  its  base,  and  gave  the  victory 

To  Troy,  and  put  to  rout  the  Grecian  host 

Peneleus  of  Boeotia  led  the  fight.  ?» 

A  spear  that  lighted  on  the  shoulder-tip, 
As  he  came  forward,  wounded  him.     The  blade, 
Hurled  by  Polydamas  in  close  assault, 
Entered  and  grazed  the  bone.     Then  Hector  pierced 
The  wrist  of  Leitus,  Alectryon's  son,  i^s 

And  made  him  leave  the  combat.     As  he  fled 
He  looked  around  in  fear,  nor  hoped  again 
To  wield  the  spear  against  the  men  of  Troy. 
As  Hector  followed  Leitus,  he  met 
The  long  spear  of  Idomeneus,  which  struck  730 

His  corselet  near  the  pap ;  the  weapon  broke 
Sheer  at  the  socket,  and  the  Trojans  raised 
A  shout,  while  Hector  at  Idomeneus 
Let  fly  his  spear.     It  missed  the  chief,  but  smote 
Cceranus,  who  from  pleasant  Lyctus  came,  73s 

The  friend  and  follower  of  Meriones. 
For  on  that  day  Idomeneus  had  come 
From  his  good  ships  on  foot,  and  great  had  been 
The  triumph  of  the  Trojans  at  his  fall. 
If  Cceranus  had  not  with  his  swift  steeds  740 

Passed  near  and  bid  him  mount.     'Twas  thus  he 
came 
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To  save  Idomeneus  firom  death,  and  yield 

To  the  man-queller  Hector  his  own  life ; 

The  javelin  entered  underneath  the  ear, 

By  the  jaw-bone,  where,  forcing  out  the  teeth,      ?« 

It  cleft  the  tongue  in  twain.     He  fell  to  earth, 

And  dropped  the  reins.     Meriones  stooped  down 

And  took  them  from  the  dust  in  his  own  hands, 

And  thus  bespake  Idomeneus  :  **  Ply  well 

The  lash,  until  thy  coursers  reach  the  fleet,  »• 

For  thou  mayst  clearly  see  that  victory 

To-day  is  not  upon  the  Grecian  side." 

He  spake  :  Idomeneus,  fear-smilten,  lashed 
The  long-maned  steeds  that  hurried  toward  the  fleet 
Nor  now  did  Menelaus  nor  his  friend,  w 

The  valiant  Ajax,  fail  to  see  that  Jove 
Had  changed  the  vantage  to  the  side  of  Troy. 
And  thus  the  son  of  Telamon  began  :  — 

"  Alas  !  the  feeblest  mind  can  now  perceive 
That  Father  Jove  is  with  the  sons  of  Troy,  »«• 

And  gives  to  them  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Their  weapons  smite,  whoever  sends  them  forth. 
Coward  or  brave,  for  Jove  directs  them  all ; 
Ours  fall  to  earth  in  vain.     But  let  us  now 
Consult  how  best  to  bear  the  corpse  away,  ?« 

And  how,  returning,  we  may  meet  our  friends 
With  joy  ;  for  they  are  grieved  as  they  behold 
Our  plight,  and  fear  that  we  may  not  withstand 
The  fiery  onset  and  invincible  arm 
Of  the  man-queller  Hector.     Would  there  were    tt* 
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Some  comrade  who  would  bear  to  Peleus'  son 

iTie  tidings  of  ihe  day  !  for  he,  I  think, 

Has  not  yet  heard  that  his  dear  friend  is  slain. 

None  such  can  I  behold  of  all  the  Greeks, 

For  they  are  shrouded  all  —  their  steeds  and  they — 

In  darkness.     Father  Jove,  deliver  us  ne 

From  darkness  ;  clear  the  heavens  and  give  our  eyes 

Again  to  see.     Destroy  us  if  thou  wilt, 

But  O  destroy  us  in  the  light  of  day ! " 

He  spake:  the  All-Father  saw  him  shedding  tears, 
And  pilied  him,  and  bade  the  shadows  flee,  ?>■ 

And  swept  away  the  cloud.     The  sun  looked  forth. 
And  all  the  battle  lay  in  light.     Then  thus 
To  warlike  Menclaus  Ajax  said  :  — 

"O  Menelaus,  foster-child  of  Jove,  fi 

I>ook  round  and  see  if  yet  Antilochus, 
The  targe-souled  son  of  Nestor,  is  alive, 
And  bid  him  bear  (he  tidings  in'all  haste 
To  the  great  son  of  Peleus,  that  the  one 
Of  all  his  friends  whom  most  he  loved  is  slain,"  w 

He  spake,  and  Menelaus,  great  in  war, 
Complied,  and  hastened  forth,  as  from  a  fold 
A  lion  stalks  away,  that  long  has  kept 
In  fear  the  hounds  and  herdsmen,  who  all  night 
Have  watched  to  drive  him  from  their  well-fed 
beeves,  jm 

While,  eager  for  his  prey,  he  rushes  oft 
Against  ihem,  but  in  vain,  for  many  a  spear 
Is  burled  at  him,  and  many  a  blazing  brand, 
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Which,  fierce  for  ravin  as  he  is,  he  dreads^ 

Till  sullenly  at  early  mom  he  goes.  •» 

So  from  Patroclus  went  unwillingly 

The  valiant  Menelaus,  for  he  feared 

Lest,  panic-struck,  the  Greeks  should   leave  his 

corpse 
The  enemy's  prey.     Thus  earnestly  he  prayed 
The  warriors  Ajax  and  Meriones :  —  ^ 

"Ye  warriors  Ajax,  leaders  of  the  Greeks! 
And  thou,  Meriones !  let  each  of  you 
I^ar  well  in  mind  how  kindly  was  the  mood 
Of  poor  Patroclus ;  gentle  in  his  life 
Was  he  to  all,  and  now  is  with  the  dead."  «» 

The  fair-haired  Menelaus,  speaking  thus, 
Withdrew.     He  looked  around  him  as  he  went, 
As  looks  an  eagle,  bird  of  sharpest  sight  — 
So  men  declare  —  of  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
From  which,  though  high  in  heaven,  the  nimble  hare 
Beneath  the  thicket  is  not  hid  ;  he  stoops,  « 

And  takes  the  creature's  life.     Thy  piercing  eyes, 
O  Menelaus,  thus  on  every  side 
Were  turned,  in  eager  scrutiny,  to  find 
Among  the  multitude  of  Greeks  the  son  •» 

Of  Nestor  living.     Him  he  soon  descried 
Upon  the  battle's  left,  where  manfully 
He  cheered  his  fellows  on.     The  fair-haired  son 
Of  Atreus  came  and  stood  by  him,  and  said :  — 

"  Stay,  foster-child  of  Jove,  Antilochus  1  •»» 

And  listen  to  the  sorrowful  news  I  bring 
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well 
Perceived,  I  think,  that  some  divinity 
Doth  heap  disaster  on  our  host,  and  give 
The  victory  to  the  Trojans.     He  is  dead,  —  m 

Patroclus,  —  the  most  vahant  of  the  Greeks, 
And  great  their  sorrow  is.     Now  hasten  thou 
To  the  Greek  galleys ;  let  Achilles  know 
The  tidings  ;  he  may  haply  bring  the  corpse, 
Stripped  as  it  is,  unmangted  to  the  fleet,  »b 

For  crested  Hector  has  the  arms  he  wore." 

He  spake,  and  at  his  words  Antilochus 
Was  horror-struck  ;  in  grief  too  great  for  speech. 
Tears  tilled  his  eyes,  and  his  clear  voice  was  choked. 
Yet  heeded  he  the  mandate.     Laying  off  >•• 

His  arms,  he  gave  them  to  his  blameless  friend, 
Laodocus,  who  with  his  firm-paced  steeds 
Came  toward  him.     Thus  prepared  he  ran  ;  his  feet 
Carried  him  swiftly  from  the  battle-field 
To  bear  the  evil  news  to  Peleus'  son,  ms 

Yet  Menelaus,  foster-child  of  Jove, 
Thy  spirit  did  not  prompt  thee  to  remain 
And  aid  thy  hard-pressed  comrades  at  the  spot 
Whence  thou  didst  send  Antilochus,  and  where 
The  Pyleans  longed  to  keep  him.     Yet  he  sent    ■*> 
The  nohle  Thrasymedes  to  their  aid, 
While  he  returned  to  where  Patroclus  lay. 
And  stood  beside  the  warriors  there,  and  said:— 

"  I  sent  to  swift  Achilles  at  the  fleet 
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A  messenger,  yet  think  he  will  not  come.  w 

Though  royal  Hector's  deed  hath  roused  his  ra^^ 
Unarmed  he  cannot  meet  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Consult  we  then  how  we  may  best  convey 
The  body  to  the  ships,  and  how  ourselves 
Escape  the  doom  of  death  by  Trojan  hands.*       «• 

The  mighty  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
Replied  :  "  O  Menelaus  far-renowned. 
Well  hast  thou  spoken.     Lift  thou  now  the  corse, 
Thou  and  Meriones,  and  place  yourselves 
Beneath  it,  and  convey  it  from  the  field.  «5 

We,  following  you,  will  combat  with  the  sons 
Of  Troy  and  noble  Hector,  —  we  who,  named 
Alike  and  one  in  spirit,  oft  have  borne 
The  fur>'  of  the  battle  side  by  side." 

He  ended,  and  the  warriors  in  their  arms  •t* 

Raised  with  main  strength  the  body  from  the  ground. 
The  Trojans,  as  they  saw  it  borne  away, 
Shouted  behind  them,  rushing  on  like  hounds 
That  spring  upon  a  wounded  forest-boar 
Before  the  hunter-youths  now  pressing  close  875 

Upon  his  flank,  to  tear  him,  then  again. 
Whene'er  he  turns  upon  them  in  his  strength, 
Retreating  in  dismay,  and  put  to  flight 
Hither  and  thither.     Thus,  in  hot  pursuit 
And  close  array,  the  Trojans  following  strook       «» 
With  swords  and  two-edged  spears ;  but  when  the 

twain 
Turned  and  stood  firm  to  meet  them,  every  cheek 
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Grew  pale,  and  not  a  single  Trojan  dared 
Draw  near  the  Greeks  to  combat  for  the  corse. 

Thus  rapidly  they  bore  away  the  dead  •! 

Toward  their  good  galleys  from  the  battle-field. 
Onward  with  them  the  furious  baltJe  swept, 
As  spreads  a  fire  that,  kindled  suddenly. 
Seizes  a  city,  and  the  dwellings  sink 
In  the  consuming  blaze,  and  a  strong  wind  *• 

Roars  through  the  flame.     Such  fearful  din  of  steeds 
And  warriors  followed  the  retreating  Greeks. 
As  from  a  mountain  summit  strong-backed  mules 
Drag  over  the  rough  ways  a  ponderous  beam 
Or  mast,  til!  weary  with  the  mighty  strain  *» 

And  streaming  sweat,  so  they  with  resolute  toil 
Bore  off  the  dead.     Behind  them  as  they  went 
Their  two  defenders  kept  the  foe  aloof. 
As  when  a  river-dike  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Crosses  a  plain,  and  holds  the  violent  course        vk 
Of  the  swoln  stream  in  check,  and,  driving  back 
The  waters,  spreads  them  o'er  the  level  fields, 
Nor  can  their  fury  force  a  passage  through, — 
So  did  the  warriors  Ajax  hold  in  check 
The  Trojans  ;  yet  they  followed  close,  and  two     vi 
More  closely  than  the  rest,  —  ^tneas,  son 
Of  old  Anchises,  and  the  illustrious  chief, 
Hector.     As  when  a  company  of  daws 
Or  starlings,  startled  at  a  hawk's  approach, 
The  murderous  enemy  of  the  smaller  birds,  w» 

Tall"  wing  with  piercing  cries,  so,  driven  before 
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The  might  of  Hector  and  ^neas,  fled 

The  Greeks  with  clamorous  cries,  and  thought  no 

more 
Of  combat     In  the  trench  and  near  it  lay 
Many  fair  weapons,  which  the  fugitive  Greeks      « 
Had  dropped  in  haste,  and  still  the  war  went  on. 
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AS  thus  they  fought  with  all  the  rage  of  fire, 
Antilochus,  the  nimble-footed,  came 
With  tidings  to  Achilles.     Him  he  found 
Before  his  lofty  galleys,  deep  in  thought 
Of  what  he  knew  had  happened.     With  a  sigh      * 
The  hero  to  his  mighty  spirit  said  :  — 

"  Ah  me !  why  should  the  Grecians  thus  be  driven 
In  utter  disarray  across  the  plain  ? 
I  tremble  lest  the  gods  should  bring  to  pass 
What  most  I  dread.     My  mother  told  me  once    '• 
That  the  most  valiant  of  the  Myrmidons, 
While  yet  I  live,  cut  off  by  Trojan  hands, 
Shall  see  the  sun  no  more.     It  must  be  so : 
The  brave  son  of  Menoetius  has  been  slain. 
Unhappy !     'T  was  my  bidding  that,  when  once    *5 
The  enemy  with  his  firebrands  was  repulsed, 
He  should  not  think  to  combat  gallantly 
With  Hector,  but  should  hasten  to  the  fleet" 
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As  thus  he  mused,  illustrious  Nestor's  son 
Drew  near  Achilles,  and  with  eyes  that  shed  « 

Warm  tears  he  gave  his  sorrowful  message  thus  : — 

"  Son  of  the  warlike  Peleus,  woe  is  me  ! 
For  bitter  are  the  tidings  thou  must  hear 
Of  what  should  not  have  been.     Patroclus  lies 
A  naked  corpse,  and  over  it  the  hosts  n 

Are  fighting ;  crested  Hector  hath  his  arms." 

He  spake,  and  a  black  cloud  of  sorrow  came 
Over  the  chieftain.     Grasping  in  both  hands 
The  ashes  of  the  hearth,  he  showered  them  o*er 
His  head,  and  soiled  with  them  his  noble  face.       3» 
They  clung  in  dark  lumps  to  his  comely  vest. 
Prone  in  the  dust  of  earth,  at  his  full  length. 
And  tearing  his  disordered  hair,  he  lay. 
Then  wailed  aloud  the  maidens  whom  in  war 
He  and  Patroclus  captured.     Forth  they  came,      35 
And,  thronging  round  him,  smote  their  breasts  and 

swooned. 
Antilochus  mourned  also,  and  shed  tears. 
Holding  Achilles  by  the  hand,  for  much 
His  generous  nature  dreaded  that  the  chief 
Might  aim  at  his  own  throat  the  sword  he  wore,     m 

Loud  were  the  heroes  cries,  and  in  the  deep 
His  gracious  mother,  where  she  sat  beside 
Her  aged  father,  heard  them.     She  too  raised 
A  wail  of  sorrow.     All  the  goddesses, 
Daughters  of  Nereus,  dwelling  in  the  depths  45 

Of  ocean,  gathered  to  her  side.     There  came 
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Glaucfe,  Thaleia,  and  Cymodocfe, 

Nesaea,  Speio,  Halia  with  lai^  eyes. 

And  Thoa,  and  Cymothofe ;  nor  stayed 

Actaea,  Limnoreia,  Melka,  % 

Amphithob,  laera,  Agavfe, 

Dolo,  and  Proto,  and  Dynamen^ 

There  came  Dexamenfe,  Amphinomfe, 

Pherusa,  Callianira,  Panop^, 

Doris,  and  Galateia,  the  renowned.  ss 

With  these  Nemertes  and  Apseudes  came, 

And  Callianassa.     Clymenfe  was  there, 

Janeira  and  Janassa,  and  with  them 

Mrera,  and  Amatheia  with  bright  hair, 

And  Orithya,  and  whoever  else,  od 

Children  of  Nereus,  bide  within  the  deep. 

The  concourse  filled  the  glimmering  cave  ;  they  beat 

Their  bosoms,  while  the  sorrowing  Thetis  spake  :  — 

"  Hear,  sister  Nereids,  that  ye  all  may  know 
The  sharpness  of  my  sorrows.     Woe  is  me,  *5 

Unhappy !     Woe  is  me  !  in  evil  hour, 
The  mother  of  a  hero,  —  me  who  gave 
Birth  to  so  noble  and  so  brave  a  son, 
The  first  among  the  warriors,  saw  him  grow 
Like  a  green  sapling,  reared  him  like  a  plant         > 
Within  a  fruitful  field,  and  sent  him  forth 
With  his  beaked  ships  to  Ilium  and  the  war 
Against  the  Trojans.     Never  shall  I  see 
That  son  returning  to  his  home,  the  halls 
Of  Peleus.     While  he  lives  and  sees  the  light        ts 
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Of  day  his  lot  is  sorrow,  nor  can  I 

Help  him  in  aught,  though  at  his  side ;  and  yet 

I  go  to  look  on  my  beloved  son. 

And  learn  from  him  what  grier,  while  he  remains 

Aloof  from  war,  o'ertakes  him  in  his  tent"  •. 

She  spake,  and  left  the  cavern.     All  the  nymphs 
Went  wiih  her  weeping.     Round  their  way  the  waves 
Of  ocean  parted.     When  they  reached  the  fields 
Of  fertile  Troas,  up  the  shore  they  went 
In  ordered  files  to  where,  a  numerous  fleet,  ■» 

Drawn  from  the  water,  round  Achilles  lay 
The  swift  ships  of  the  Myrmidons.     To  him 
His  goddess  mother  came,  and  with  a  cry 
Of  grief  embraced  the  head  of  her  dear  son, 
And,    mourning    o'er    him,    spake    these    wingfed 
words :  —  90 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  son  ?     What  sorrow  now 
O'ercomes  thy  spirit?     Speak,  and  hide  it  not. 
All  thou  didst  pray  for  once,  with  lifted  hands, 
Has  been  fulfilled  by  Jove ;  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Driven  to  their  galleys,  and  wiih  thy  good  help     m 
Withdrawn  from  ihem,  are  routed  and  disgraced." 

The  swift  Achilles,  sighing  deeply,  made 
This  answer :  "  O  my  mother !  true  it  is 
Olympian  Jove  hath  done  all  this  for  me  ; 
But  how  can  that  delight  me,  since  my  friend,       m 
My  well-beloved  Patroclus,  is  no  more  ? 
He  whom,  of  all  my  fellows  in  the  war, 
1  prized  the  most,  and  loved  as  my  own  self, 
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Is  lost  to  me,  and  Hector,  by  whose  hand 

He  was  cut  ofT,  has  spoiled  him  of  his  arms,  —    •< 

His  dreaded  arms,  a  wonder  to  the  sight 

And  glorious,  which  the  gods  of  heaven  bestowed 

On  Peleus,  sumptuous  bridal  gifts,  when  thou 

Wett  led  by  them  to  share  a  mortal's  bed. 

Yet  would  that  thou  hadst  evermore  remained       •» 

Among  the  immortal  dwellers  of  the  deep, 

And  Peleus  had  espoused  a  morUl  maid. 

Since  now  thy  heart  must  ache  with  infinite  grief 

I'or  thy  slain  son,  whom  ihou  shalt  never  more 

Welcome  returning  to  his  liome.     No  wish  n^ 

Have  I  to  live  or  to  concern  myself 

In  men's  affairs,  save  this  :  that  Hector  first, 

Pierced  by  my  spear,  shall  yield  his  life,  and  pay 

The  debt  of  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain." 

And  Thetis,  weeping,  answered  :  "  O  my  son  1  >.n 
Soon  must  thou  die  ;  thou  sayest  true  ;  that  fate 
Hangs  over  thee  as  soon  as  Hector  dies." 

Again  the  swift  Achilles,  sighing,  spake: 
"Then  quickly  let  me  die,  since  fate  denied 
That  I  should  aid  my  friend  against  tlie  foes  ■>! 

That  slew  him.     Far  from  his  own  land  he  fell. 
And  longed  for  me  to  rescue  him.     And  now. 
Since  I  am  never  more  to  see  the  land 
I  love,  and  since  I  went  not  to  defend 
Patroclus,  nor  the  other  Greeks,  my  friends,  i»i 

Of  whom  so  many  have  fallen  by  the  hand 
Of  noble  Hector,  but  beside  the  fleet 
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Am  sitting  here,  a  useless  weight  on  earth, 

Mighty  in  battle  as  I  am  beyond 

The  other  Grecian  warriors,  though  excelled         m 

By  other  men  in  council,  —  would  that  Strife 

Might  perish  among  gods  and  men,  with  Wrath, 

Which  makes  even  wise  men  cruel,  and,  though  sweet 

At  first  as  dropping  honey,  growing,  fills 

The  heart  with  its  foul  smoke.     Such  was  my  rage, 

Aroused  by  Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  lu 

Yet  now,  though  great  my  wrong,  let  things  like 

these 
Rest  with  the  past,  and,  as  the  time  requires, 
Let  us  subdue  the  spirit  in  our  breasts. 
I  go  in  quest  of  Hector,  by  whose  hand  ■« 

My  friend  was  slain.     My  death  will  I  accept 
Whene'er  lo  Jove  and  to  the  other  gods 
It  shall  seem  good  to  send  it.     Hercules, 
Though  mighty  and  beloved  of  Jupiter, 
The  son  of  Saturn,  could  not  shun  his  death,        •»• 
For  fate  and  Juno's  cruel  wrath  prevailed 
Against  him.     I  shall  lie  in  death  like  him. 
If  a  like  fate  be  measured  out  for  me. 
Yet  now  shall  I  have  {^lory ;  I  shall  do 
What  many  a  Trojan  and  Dardanian  dame,  iss 

Deep-bosomed,  wiping  with  boih  hands  the  tears 
From  their  fair  cheeks,  shall  bitterly  lament ; 
And  well  shall  they  i)crccive  that,  till  this  hour, 
I  paused  from  war.     'i'bou  lov'st  me  ;  but  seek  not 
To  keep  me  from  the  field,  for  thai  were  vain."     -w 
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The  silver-footed  Thetis  thus  rejoined : 

"  Truly,  my  son,  tiiy  purpose  is  not  ill, 

To  rescue  thy  endangered  friends  from  death. 

But  w'Uh  the  Trojans  are  thy  beautiful  arms. 

Brazen  and  dazzling  bright ;  their  crested  chief,    >s* 

Hector,  exults  to  wear  them  :  no  long  space, 

I  think,  will  he  exult ;  his  death  is  near. 

Yet  go  not  to  the  battle-field  until 

Thine  eyes  shall  look  upon  me  yet  again. 

1  conie  to -morrow  with  the  sun,  and  bring  n- 

Bright  arms,  the  work  of  Vulcan's  royal  hand." 

So  having  said,  and  turning  from  her  son. 
She  thus  bcspake  her  sisters  of  the  sea  : 
"  Return  to  the  broa<l  bosom  of  the  deep. 
To  its  gray  Ancient  and  my  father's  halls,  "ts 

And  tell  him  all.     I  hasten  to  ascend 
The  summits  of  Olympus,  there  to  a.sk 
Of  Vulcan,  the  renowned  artificer. 
Armor  of  glorious  beauty  for  my  son." 

She  spake  :  at  once  they  plunged  into  the  deep,  >»■ 
■\Vhilc  Thetis,  silver-footed  goddess,  sought 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  her  hope  to  bring 
New  armor  for  her  son.     As  thus  her  feet 
Bore  her  toward  heaven,  the  Achaians,  fleeing  fast, 
With  infiniie  clamor,  driven  before  the  arm  ■>* 

Of  the  man-quellcr  Hector,  reached  the  ships 
And  Hellespont.     Nor  could  the  well-armed  Greeks 
Bear  off  Patroclus  from  the  shower  of  darts ; 
For  rushing  on  them  came  both  foot  and  horse. 
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And  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  like  a  flame  •■» 

In  fury.     Thrice  illustrious  Hector  seized 

The  body  by  the  heels  to  drag  it  off. 

And  called  his  Trojans  with  a  mighty  shout. 

Thrice  did  the  chieftains  Aja\,  terrible 

In  resolute  valor,  drive  him  from  the  dead.  ^g? 

Yet  kept  he  to  his  purpose,  confident 

In  his  own  might,  now  charging  through  the  crowd, 

Now  standing  firm  and  shouting  to  his  men, 

And  never  losing  ground.     As  when,  at  night, 

Herdsmen  that  watch  their  cattle  strive  in  vain     « 

To  drive  a  lion,  fierce  and  famine-pinched. 

From  some  slain  beast,  so  ihe  two  Ajaxes, 

With  all  their  valor,  vainly  strove  to  keep 

Hector,  the  son  of  Priam,  from  the  corpse. 

And  now  would  he  have  draped  it  thence,  and  won 

Infinite  glory,  had  not  Iris  come —  m 

The  goddess  whose  swift  feet  are  like  the  wind  — 

To  Peleus'  son,  a  messenger  from  heaven, 

In  haste,  unknown  to  Jupiter  and  all 

The  other  gods,  —  for  Juno  sent  her  down, —      »io 

To  bid  the  hero  arm.     She  came  and  stood 

Beside  him,  speaking  thus  with  wingid  words  :  — 

"  Pelides,  rise,  most  terrible  of  men. 
In  rescue  of  Patroclus,  over  whom 
They  struggle  fiercely  at  the  fleet ;  for  there  "i 

They  slay  each  other,  —  these  who  fight  to  keep 
The  dead,  and  those,  the  men  of  Troy,  who  charge 
To  drag  him  otT  to  Ilium's  airy  heights  ; 
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And  chiyf,  illustrious  Hector  tongs  to  seize 

The  cor|>se,  and  from  the  delicate  neck  to  hew    » 

The  head,  and  fix  it  on  a  stake.     Arise, 

Loiter  no  longer  ;-"  rise,  ashamed  to  leave 

I'atroclus  to  be  torn  by  Trojan  dogs. 

I'or  thine  will  be  the  infamy,  if  yet 

The  corpse  be  brought  dishonored  to  thy  tent."  =* 

The  swift  Achilles  listened  and  inquired  : 
"Which  of  the  gods,  O  Iris,  speaks  by  theef 
And  Iris,  whose  swift  feet  are  like  the  wind, 
Answered  :  "The  glorious  spouse  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  halh  sent  me.     Even  Saturn's  son,  >r 

On  his  high  throne,  knows  not  that  I  am  sent. 
Nor  any  other  of  the  gods  who  dwell 
Upon  Olympus  overspread  with  snow." 

"  But  how,"  the  swift  Achilles  asked  again, 
"  Shnll  I  go  forth  to  war?     They  have  my  arms,  -m 
And  my  beloved  mother  strictly  bade 
That  I  should  put  no  armor  on  until 
I  saw  her  face  again.     She  promised  me 
A  suit  of  glorious  mail  from  Vulcan's  hand. 
Nor  know  1  any  warrior  here  whose  arms  lu 

Might  serve  me,  save,  perhaps,  it  were  the  shield 
Of  Telamonian  Ajax,  who,  I  hope. 
Is  in  the  van,  and  dealing  death  among 
The  ioii,  in  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain." 

Then  the  swift-fooled  Iris  spake  again  :  mi 

'■  They  have  thy  glorious  armor  ;  that  we  know 
But  go  thou  to  the  trench,  and  show  thyself 
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To  them  of  Troy,  that,  haply  smit  with  fear. 
They  may  desist  from  baitle,  and  the  host 
Of  Grecian  warriors,  overtoiled,  may  breathe        m 
In  a  brief  respite  from  the  stress  of  war." 

So  the  fleet  Iris  spake,  and  passed  away, 
And  then  arose  Achilles,  dear  to  Jove, 
While  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  Pallas  held 
Her  fringbd  tegis.    The  great  goddess  caused       •» 
A  golden  cloud  to  gather  round  his  head 
And  kindled  in  the  cloud  a  dazzling  flame. 
And  as  when  smoke,  ascending  to  the  sky. 
Hangs  o'er  some  city  in  a  distant  isle. 
Which  enemies  beleaguer,  swarming  forth  ■fa 

From  [heir  own  city,  and  in  hateful  strife 
Contend  all  day,  but  when  the  sun  goes  down 
Forthwith  blaze  many  bale-fires,  sending  up 
A  brightness  which  the  neighboring  realms  may  see. 
That  haply  they  may  send  their  ships  and  drive    »is 
The  war  away,  —  so  from  the  hero's  head 
That  flame  streamed  upward  to  the  sky.     He  came 
Without  the  wall  and  stood  beside  the  trench, 
Nor  mingled  with  the  Greeks,  for  he  revered 
His  mother's  words.     He  stood  and  called  aloud,  "t" 
And  Pallas,  from  the  host,  relumed  his  shout, — 
A  shout  that  carried  infinite  dismay 
Into  the  Trajan  squadrons.     As  the  sound 
Of  trumpet  rises  dear  when  deadly  foes 
Lay  siege  to  a  walled  city,  such  was  heard  ■« 

The  clear  shoui  uttered  by  j^acides. 
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The  hearts  of  all  who  beard  that  brazen  voice 
Were  troubled,  and  their  steeds  with  flowing  roanes 
Turned  backward  with  the  chariots,  —  such  the 

dread 
Of  coming  slai^ter.    When  the  charioteers        ^^ 
Beheld  the  terrible  flame  that  played  unquenched 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  magnanimous  son 
Of  Peleus,  lighted  by  the  blue-eyed  maid 
Minerva,  they  were  struck  with  panic  fear. 
Thrice  o'er  the  trench  Achilles  shouted ;  thrice    m 
The  men  of  Troy  and  their  renowned  allies 
Fell  into  wild  disorder.     Then  there  died. 
Entangled  midst  their  chariots,  and  transfixed 
By  their  own  spears,  twelve  of  their  bravest  chiefs. 
The  Greeks  bore  off  Patroclus  from  the  field         m 
With  eager  haste,  and  placed  him  on  a  bier. 
And  there  the  friends  ihat  loved  him  gathered  round 
Lamenting.     With  them  swift  Achilles  came. 
The  hot  tears  on  his  cheeks,  as  he  beheld 
His  faithful  comrade  lying  on  his  bier,  »s 

Mangled  with  many  wounds,  whom  he  had  sent 
With  steeds  and  car  to  battle,  never  more 
To  welcome  him  alive  on  his  return. 

Now  Juno,  large-eyed  and  august,  bade  set 
The  never-wearied  sun  ;  unwillingly  r* 

He  sank  into  the  ocean  streams.     Then  paused 
The  noble  Creeks  from  that  ferocious  strife, 
Deadly  in  equal  measure  to  both  hosts. 
The  Trojans  also  paused,  and  from  their  cars 
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Unharnessed  the  fleet  steeds,  and  ere  they  took   » 
Their  ei'enmg  meal  assembled  to  consult. 
Standing  they  held  the  council ;  no  man  cared 
To  sit,  for  all  were  trembling  from  the  hour 
When,  long  a  stranger  to  the  bloody  field, 
Achilles  showed  himself  again.     And  now  j.v. 

The  son  of  Panthoiis,  wise  Folydamas, 
Began  to  speak.     Beyond  the  rest  he  saw 
Things  past  and  things  to  come,  and  he  had  been 
Hector's  companion,  born  in  the  same  night, 
Mighty  in  speech  as  Hector  with  the  sjiear.  vi 

With  prudent  admonitions  thus  he  spake  :  — 

"  Consider  well,  my  friends.     My  counsel  is 
That  we  return,  nor  wait  the  holy  morn 
Here,  by  ihe  fleet  and  in  the  open  plain, 
Far  from  our  city  ramparts.     Wliile  this  man        j- 
Was  wroth  with  Agamemnon,  we  maintained 
A  strife  of  far  less  peril  with  the  Greeks, 
And  I  was  ever  ready  to  encamp 
By  night  beside  the  galleys,  which  we  hoped 
To  make  our  prize  ;  but  now  I  fear  ilie  might       w 
Of  swift  Pelides.     He  will  not  remain 
Content  upon  the  space  between  the  fleet 
And  town,  where  Greeks  and  Trojans  wage  a  war 
Of  changeful  fortune,  but  will  strive  to  take 
The  city,  and  to  carry  off  our  wives.  w 

March  we  then  homeward.     Let  my  words  prevail, — 
It  must  be  so.     The  gende  Night  now  keeps 
The  nimbic-foated  hero  from  the  war. 
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But  if  to-morrow,  issuing  forth  in  arms, 

He  find  us  here,  there  are  among  us  those  ns 

Who  will  have  cause  to  know  him.     Gladly  then 

Will  he  find  refuge  who  escapes  his  ann 

In  sacred  Troy,  and  many  a  Trojan  corpse 

Will  feed  the  dogs  and  vultures.     May  mine  ear 

Hear  of  it  never.     But  if  ye  will  heed  y. 

My  wortis,  though  sorrowful,  ye  shall  be  safe 

Assembled  in  the  city  squares  at  night. 

'I"he  lofty  towers  and  gates,  with  missive  beams 

J'olislied  and  strongly  fitted  each  to  each, 

Will  keep  the  town.     To-morrow  we  shall  take,    ms 

At  dawn,  our  station  on  the  lowers,  arrayed 

III  armor,  and  his  difficuit  task  will  be, 

Far  from  his  shijis,  to  fight  us  from  bdow ; 

And  after  he  has  tired  his  high-necked  steeds 

With  coursing  round  the  ramparts  to  and  fro,        n-p 

Back  to  his  galleys  he  must  go ;  nor  yet 

With  all  his  valor  can  he  force  his  w.iy 

Into  the  to«n  lo  lay  its  dwellings  waste, — 

The  dogs  will  feed  upon  his  carcass  first," 

And  crested  Hector  answered  with  a  frown  :     aa 
"  The  counsel  thou  hast  given,  Polydamas, 
Pleases  me  not,  —  that  we  return  to  be 
Pent  tip  in  Troy.     Are  ye  not  weary  yet 
Of  lying  long  imprisoned  within  walis 
And  towers?     The  time  has  beeri  that  in  all  lands, 
l\'hercver  human  speech  is  heard,  the  fame  *' 

Of  Priam's  city,  for  Its  treasured  gold 
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And  brass,  was  in  all  mouths.    Those  treasures  now 

Have  passed  away  ;  our  dwellings  have  them  not. 

Much  that  we  had  was  sold  on  Phrygla's  coast,     m 

And  in  Mseonia's  pleasant  land,  Tor  Jove 

The  mighty  was  displeased  with  us.     But  now, 

When  politic  Saturn's  son  hath  granted  me 

To  win  great  glory  at  the  fleet,  and  hold 

The  Greeks  imprisoned  by  the  sea,  refrain, 

Idler,  from  laying  counsels  such  as  these 

Before  the  people.     Not  a  Trojan  here 

Will  follow  them,  nor  would  I  suffer  it. 

Now  hearken  all,  and  act  as  I  ad\isc  ; 

First  banquet,  rank  by  rank,  throughout  the  host,  ts 

And  set  your  guards,  and  each  of  you  keep  watch  ; 

And  then,  if  any  Trojan  stands  in  f^ar 

For  his  possessions,  let  him  bring  them  all 

Into  the  common  slock,  to  be  consumed  ; 

Better  that  we  enjoy  them  ih.in  the  Greeks.  1* 

To-morrow,  with  the  dawn  and  all  in  arms. 

We  will  do  battle  at  the  roomy  ships 

Valiantly.     If  in  Inith  ihe  nolilu  son 

Of  Peleus  choose  to  rise  and  to  def^-nd 

The  ships,  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  since  I      I'l 

Shall  not  for  him  desert  the  field,  but  stand 

Firmly  against  him,  whether  he  obtain 

The  victor)'  or  I.     The  chance  of  war 

Is  equal,  and  the  sliiyer  oft  is  slain." 

So  Hector  spake  :  the  Trojans  shouted  forth     «• 
Applause,  the  mailmen  !     Pallas  took  away 
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Their  reason ;  all  approved  the  fatal  plan 

Of  Hector  ;  no  one  ventured  to  commend 

The  sober  counsel  of  Polydamas. 

And  then  they  banqueted  throughout  the  host ;    «§ 

But  all  night  long  the  Achaians  mourned  with  xkaks* 

Patroclus,  while  Pelides  in  the  midst. 

Leading  the  ceaseless  lamentation,  placed 

His  slaughter-dealing  hands  upon  the  breast 

Of  his  companion  with  continual  sighs.  *• 

As  a  maned  lion,  from  whose  haunt  within 

The  thick,  dark  wood  a  hunter  has  borne  off 

The  whelps,  returning  finds  them  gone,  and  grieves, 

And  roams  the  valleys,  tracking  as  he  goes 

The  robber,  bent  to  find  him,  for  his  rage  « 

Is  fierce,  —  with  such  fierce  sorrow  Peleus'  son 

Spake,  deeply  sighing,  to  his  Myrmidons  :  — 

**  O,  idle  were  the  words  which  once  I  spake, 
When  in  our  palace-halls  I  bade  the  chief 
Mcnoitius  bear  a  cheerful  heart.     I  said  ^" 

'J 'hat  I  would  bring  to  Opus  yet  again, 
Laden  with  spoil  from  Ilium  overthrown. 
His  valiant  son.     But  Jove  doth  not  fulfil 
The  plans  of  men.     That  both  of  us  should  stain 
Karth  with  our  blood  in  Troy  was  the  decree        ^ 
Of  fiite,  and  never  will  the  aged  knight 
Peleus  receive  me  in  his  palace-halls, 
Returning  from  the  war,  nor  Thetis,  she 
Who  gave  me  birth ;  the  earth  will  hold  me  here. 
And  now,  since  after  thee  I  take  my  place  »^ 
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In  earth,  Patroclus,  I  will  not  perform 

Thy  funeral  rites  before  I  bring  to  thee 

The  amis  and  head  of  the  magnanimous  chief 

Hector,  who  slew  thee.     By  thy  funeral  pile 

1  will  strike  off  in  vengeance  for  thy  death  t>i 

The  heads  of  twelve  illustrious  Trojan  youths. 

Thou  meanwhile,  lying  at  the  beaked  ships, 

Shalt  be  lamented  night  and  day,  with  tears, 

By  many  a  Trojan  and  Dardanian  maid, 

Deep-bosomed,  won  by  our  victorious  .spears         ir> 

After  hard  wars  and  opulent  cities  sacked." 

Thus  having  said,  the  great  Achilles  bade 
Place  a  huge  tripod  on  the  fire  in  haste. 
To  cleanse  Patroclus  from  the  clotted  blood. 
They  brought  and  set  upon  the  glowing  hearth     iv 
A  tripod  for  the  bath,  and  in  it  poured 
Water,  and  piled  the  wood  beneath.     The  flame 
Crept  up  the  vessel's  rounded  sides  and  warmed 
The  water.     When  within  the  murmuring  brass 
It  boiled,  they  washed  the  dead,  and  with  rich  oil  4*1 
Anointed  him,  and  filled  the  open  wounds 
With  ointment  nine  years  old  ;  and  1,-iying  him 
Upon  a  couch,  they  spread  from  head  to  foot 
Fine  linen  over  him,  and  covered  all 
With  a  white  mantle.     Through  the  hours  of  night 
The  Myrmidons,  lamenting  their  dead  chief,  «4 

Wept  round  the  swift  Achilles.     Then  did  Jove 
Thus  to  his  wife  and  sister  Juno  speak  :  — 

"Large-eyed,  imperial  juno,  thou  hast  now 
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Accomplished  thy  desire,  for  thou  hast  roused     • 

The  swift  Achilles.     There  is  not  a  doubt 

Tlie  long  haired  Argives  owe  their  birth  to  thee." 

And  large-eyed  Juno  answered  :  "What  strange 
words. 
Austere  Satumius,  hast  thou  said  ?     A  man, 
A  mortal  far  less  skilled  in  shaping  means  <» 

To  compass  ends,  might  do  what  I  have  done 
Against  his  fellow-man.     Then  should  not  I  — 
Who  boast  to  be  the  chief  of  goddesses 
l!y  birthright,  and  because  I  bear  the  name 
Of  wife  to  thee  who  rulest  o'er  the  gods  —  f^ 

I'lan  evil  lo  the  Trojans,  whom  I  hate?" 

So  Lilked  they.     Silver-footed  Thetis  came 
Meanwhile  to  Vulcan's  halls,  eternal,  gemmed 
\\ilh  stars,  a  wonder  to  the  immortals,  wrought 
( )f  brass  by  the  lame  god.     She  found  him  there    *■; 
Sweating  and  toiling,  and  with  busy  hand 
J'lying  the  bellows.     He  was  fashioning 
'I'ripnds,  a  score,  to  stand  beside  the  wall 
( If  liis  f.iir  palace.     AH  of  these  he  placed 
(111  wlicfis  of  gold,  that,  of  their  own  accord,         >,t 
'I'liey  miylit  roll  in  among  the  assembled  gods. 
And  then  roll  back,  a  mar\el  to  behold. 
So  far  they  all  were  finished  ;  but  not  yet 
U'lto  added  the  neat  handles,  and  for  these 
The  god  was  forging  rivets  busily.  m 

Willie  thus  he  labored,  with  a  mind  intent 
Upon  his  skilful  task,  on  silver  feet 
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Came  Thetis.     Chans,  of  the  snowy  veil, 
The  beautiful,  whom  the  great  god  of  fire, 
Vulcan,  had  made  his  wife,  beheld,  and  came       m 
Forward  to  meet  her,  seized  her  hand,  and  said  :  — 

"  O  Thetis  of  the  flowing  robe,  beloved 
And  honored,  what  has  brought  thee  to  our  home 
Thou  dost  not  often  visit  us.     Come  in. 
That  I  may  pay  the  honors  due  a  guest."  4«i 

So  the  bright  goddess  spake,  and  led  the  way, 
And  seated  Thetis  on  a  sumptuous  throne. 
With  silver  studs  divinely  wrouf'ht,  and  placed 
A  footstool,  and  called  out  to  Vulcan  thus : 
"  Come,  Vulcan  ;  Thetis  here  hath  need  of  thee."  w 

And  the  great  artist,  Vulcan,  thus  replied  : 
"Then  of  a  truth  a  goddess  is  within 
Whom  I  must  ever  honor  and  revere  ; 
Who  from  the  danger  of  my  terrible  fall 
Saved  me,  what  time  my  shamcluss  mother  sought 
To  cast  me  from  her  sight,  for  I  was  lame.  bi 

Then  great  had  been  my  misery,  had  not 
Eurynomfe  and  Thetis  in  their  laps 
Received  me  as  I  fell,  —  Eurj-nom^, 
Daughter  of  billowy  Ocean.     There  I  dwelt  :» 

Nine  years,  and  many  ornaments  I  wrought 
Of  brass,  —  clasps,  buckles,  bracelets,  necklaces,  — 
Within  a  vaulted  cave,  round  which  the  (ides 
Of  the  vast  ocean  murmured  and  flung  up 
Their  foam  ;  nor  any  of  the  gods  or  men  « 

Knew  of  my  hiding-place,  save  only  they 


Hi;  spakL',  and  froi 

A  mighty  bulk;  hisi 

Halting,  moved  painl 

His  bellows  from  the 

The  scattered  implem 

And  locked  them  in  a 

Wilh  a  moist  sponge  I 

Stout  neck  and  haiiy  i 

His  tunic,  took  his  ma 

Into  his  hand,  and,  tol 

Two  golden  statues,  lil 

To  living  maidens,  aidi 

The  monarch's  steps. 

breasts, 
And  they  had  speech  an. 
Had  learned  becoming 
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Commands  tne  to  obey,  if  it  be  aught  sis 

That  can  be  done  and  may  be  done  by  me." 

And  Thetis  answered,  with  a  gush  of  tears : 
"O  Vulcan!  of  the  goddesses  who  dwell 
Upon  Olympus,  is  there  one  who  bears 
Such  bitter  sorrows  as  Satumian  Jove  u* 

Inflicts  on  me,  distressed  above  them  all  ? 
Me,  of  the  ocean  deities,  he  forced 
To  take  a  mortal  husband,  —  Peieus,  son 
Of  jt;acus, — and  to  his  bed  I  came 
Unwillingly.     Within  his  ])al ace-halls,  s« 

Worn  with  a  late  old  age,  my  husband  lies 
Now  I  have  other  woes ;  for  when  a  son 
Was  granted  me,  and  I  had  brought  him  forth 
And  reared  him,  flourishing  like  a  young  plant, 
A  saphng  in  a  fertile  field,  and  great  »o 

Among  the  heroes, —  thus  maturely  trained, 
I  sent  him  with  his  beakfed  shi|»s  to  Troy, 
To  combat  with  her  sons  ;  but  never  more 
Will  it  be  mine  to  welcome  him  returned 
Home  to  the  halls  of  Peieus.     While  to  me  sss 

He  lives,  and  sees  the  sunshine,  he  endures 
Affliction,  nor  can  I,  though  at  his  side. 
Aid  him  in  aught.    The  maiden  whom  the  Greeks 
Decreed  him  as  his  pri^e,  the  king  of  men, 
Atrides,  took  away,  and  grief  for  her  j«t> 

Consumes  his  heart.     The  Trojans  keep  the  Greeks 
Beleaguered  by  their  ships,  nor  suffer  them 
To  pass  beyond  their  gates.     The  elder  chiefs 
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Implored  him  to  relent,  and  offered  him 

I^rgo  presents ;  he  refused  to  avert  the  doom      ** 

That  threatened  them  himself,  but  sent  instead 

Patroclus  to  the  war  with  his  own  arms, 

And  with  him  sent  much  people.     AU  the  day 

They  fouglii  before  the  Scsan  gates ;  and  then 

Had  Ilium  fatten,  but  that  Apollo  slew  f 

The  brave  son  of  Mencetius,  who  had  caused 

Vasl  siaughter,  —  slew  him  fighting  in  the  van 

Of  «ar,  and  gave  the  glorj-  of  his  death 

'I'o  Hector.     Tlierefore  I  approach  thy  knees, 

And  ask  for  him,  my  son,  so  soon  to  die,  a^ 

Ikickier  and  helm,  and  beautiful  greaves,  sliut  close 

With  ct;isps,  and  all  the  other  arms  complete, 

Wliich  in  the  war  my  son's  companion  lost. 

For  now  Achilles  ties  upon  the  ground 

lliiteriy  grieving  in  his  inmost  soul."  ^ 

And  A'ulcan,  the  great  arti.st,  answered  her  : 
'■  IJe  comforted,  and  take  no  further  thought 
or  thi'. ;  for  would  I  could  as  certainly 
Siiifld  him  from  death's  dread  summons  when  his 

hour 
Is  come  at  last,  as  I  shall  have  for  him  « 

Jlcaiitifitl  armor  ready  to  put  on, 
Ami  such  as  ever\'  man,  of  multitudes 
Who  look  on  it  hereafter,  shall  admire." 

So  Biieakiiig  he  withdrew,  and  went  where  lay 
'J'he  bellows,  turned  them  toward  the  fire,  and  bade 
The  work  begin.     P"rom  twenty  bellows  came      s» 
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Their  breath  into  the  furnaces,  —  a  blast 

Varied  in  strength  as  need  might  be ;  for  now 

They  blew  with  violence  for  a  hasty  (ask, 

And  then  with  gentler  breath,  as  Vulcan  pleased  vn 

And  as  the  work  required.     Upon  the  fire 

He  laid  impenetrable  brass,  and  tin. 

And  precious  gold  and  silver  ;  on  its  block 

Placed  ihe  huge  anvil,  took  the  jjonderous  sledge. 

And  held  the  pincers  in  the  other  hand.  ». 

And  first  he  foiled  the  huge  and  massive  shield. 
Divinely  wrought  in  every  part,  ^ — its  edge 
Clasped  with  a  triple  border,  white  and  bright 
A  silver  belt  hung  from  it,  and  its  folds 
Were  five  ;  a.  crowd  of  figures  on  its  disk  fcs 

Were  fashioned  by  the  artist's  passing  skill, 
For  here  he  placed  the  earth  and  hta\'en,  and  here 
The  great  deep  and  the  never-resting  sun 
And  the  full  moon,  and  here  he  set  the  stars 
That  shine  in  the  round  heaven,  —  the  Pleiades,  "■= 
The  Hyades,  Orion  in  his  strenglh. 
And  the  Bear  near  him,  called  by  some  ihe  Wain, 
That,  wheeling,  ke-ps  Orion  still  in  sight. 
Yet  bathes  not  in  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

There  placed  he  two  fair  cities  fiiil  of  men.        a-s 
In  one  were  marriages  and  feasts  ;  they  led 
The  brides  with  flaming  torches  from  their  bowers, 
Along  the  streets,  with  many  a  nuptial  son^. 
There  the  young  dancers  whirled,  and  flutes  and  lyres 
Gave  forth  iheir  sounds,  and  women  at  the  doors  6" 
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Stood  and  admired.     Meanwhile  a  multitude 

Was  in  the  forum,  where  a  strife  went  on,  — 

Two  men  contending  for  a  line,  the  price 

Of  one  who  had  been  slain.     Before  the  crowd 

One  claimed  that  he  had  paid  the  fine,  and  one  •« 

Denied  that  aught  had  been  received,  and  both 

Called  for  the  sentence  which  should  end  the  strife. 

The  people  clamored  for  both  sides,  for  both 

Had  eager  friends  ;  the  heralds  held  the  crowd 

In  check  ;  the  elders,  upon  polished  stones,  *)■ 

Sat  in  a  sacred  circle.     Each  one  took. 

In  turn,  a  herald's  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

And,  rising,  gave  his  sentence.     In  the  midst 

Two  talents  lay  in  gold,  to  be  the  meed 

Of  him  whose  juster  judgment  should  prevail.       * 

Around  the  other  city  sat  two  hosts 
In  .shining  annor,  bent  to  lay  it  waste. 
Unless  the  dwellers  would  divide  their  wealth,  — 
All  that  their  pleasant  homes  contaioed,  —  and  yield 
The  assailants  half.     As  yet  the  cltitens  •* 

Had  not  complied,  but  secretly  had  planned 
An  ambush.     Their  beloved  wives  meanwhile, 
And  their  young  children,  stood  and  watched  Uitf 

walls. 
With  aged  men  among  them,  while  the  youths 
Marched  on,  with  Mars  and  Pallas  at  their  head,  *« 
Both  wrought  in  gold,  with  golden  garments  on, 
Stately  and  large  in  form,  and  over  all 
Conspicuous,  in  bright  armor,  as  became 
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Til-  i:(.(l->  ;  tl-c  ro^t  worr  of  ati  Iir.m'.'lrr  ^\/o. 
\'m\  when  lhc\-  reached  ihr  ^pol  w  heie  (he\  -ii-  >;ilJ  lie 
In  ambush,  by  a  river's  side,  a  place  <s. 

For  watering  herds,  they  sat  them  down,  all  armed 
In  shining  brass.     Apart  from  all  the  rest 
They  placed  two  sentries,  on  the  watch  to  spy      654 
The  approach  of  sheep  and  horned  kine.  Soon  came 
The  herds  in  sight ;  two  shepherds  walked  with  them, 
Who,  all  unweeting  of  the  evil  nigh. 
Solaced  their  task  with  music  from  their  reeds. 
The  warriors  saw  and  rushed  on  them,  and  took 
And  drave  away  large  prey  of  beeves,  and  flocks  660 
Of  fair  white  sheep,  whose  keepers  they  had  slain. 
When  the  besiegers  in  their  council  heard 
The  sound  of  tumult  at  the  watering-place. 
They  sprang  upon  their  nimble-footed  steeds, 
And  overtook  the  pillagers.     Both  bands  6^ 

Arrayed  their  ranks  and  fought  beside  the  stream, 
And  smote  each  other.     There  did  Discord  rage, 
And  Tumult,  and  the  great  Destroyer,  Fate. 
One  wounded  warrior  she  had  seized  alive. 
And  one  unwounded  yet,  and  through  the  field     670 
Dragged  by  the  foot  another,  dead.     Her  robe 
Was  reddened  o'er  the  shoulders  with  the  blood 
From  human  veins.     Like  living  men  they  ranged 
The  battle-field,  and  dragged  by  turns  the  slain. 

There  too  he  sculptured  a  broad  fallow  field  67s 
Of  soft  rich  mould,  thrice  ploughed,  and  over  which 
Walked  many  a  ploughman,  guiding  to  and  fro 
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His  steers,  and  when  on  their  return  they  reached 

The  border  of  the  field  the  master  came 

'I'o  meet  them,  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  ** 

A  goblet  of  rich  wine.     Then  turned  they  back 

Along  the  furrows,  diligent  to  reach 

Their  distant  end.     All  dark  behind  the  plough 

The  ridges  lay,  a  marvel  to  the  sight, 

Like  real  furrows,  though  engraved  in  gold.  *** 

There,  too,  the  artist  placed  a  field  which  lay 
Dcl'p  in  ripe  wheat     With  sickles  in  their  hands 
The  laborers  reaped  it.     Here  the  handfuls  fell 
I'pon  the  ground  ;  there  binders  tied  them  fast 
With  bands,  and  made  them  sheaves.     Three  bind- 
Close  lo  the  reapers,  and  behind  them  boys, 
ISringing  the  gathere<l  handfuls  in  their  arms, 
MmislLTcd  lo  the  binders.     Staff  in  hand, 
The  masler  stood  among  them  by  the  side 
Of  ihe  ranged  sheaves  and  silently  rejoiced,  »i 

Meanwhile  the  scn-ants  underneath  an  oak 
I'reparetl  a  feast  apart ;  they  sacrificed 
A  fatling  o.v  and  dressed  it,  while  the  maids 
Were  kneading  for  the  reapers  the  while  meal. 

A  vineyard  also  on  the  shield  he  graved,  ^ 

Dcautiful,  all  of  gold,  and  heavily 
Laden  with  grapes.     Black  were  the  clusters  all ; 
The  vines  were  stayed  on  rows  of  silver  stakes. 
He  drew  a  blue  trench  round  it,  and  a  hedge 
Of  tin.     One  only  path  there  was  by  which  ™ 
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The  vintagers  could  go  to  gather  grapes. 
Voung  maids  and  striplings  of  a  tender  age 
Bore  the  sweet  fniit  in  baskets.     Midst  them  all, 
A  youth  from  bis  shrill  harp  drew  pleasant  sounds, 
And  sang  with  soft  voice  to  the  murmuring  strings. 
They  danced  around  him,  beating  with  quick  feel  ?■■ 
The  ground,  and  sang  and  shouted  joyously. 

And  there  the  artist  wrought  a  herd  of  lieeves, 
High-homed,  and  sculpliired  all  in  gold  and  tin. 
They  issued  lowing  from  their  stalls  to  seek  j^s 

Their  pasture,  by  a  murmuring  stream,  thai  ran 
Rapidly  through  its  reeds.     Four  hL-nUim^n,  !;r;ived 
In  gold,  were  wilh  the  beeves,  and  nine  Huel  dogs 
Followed.     Two  lions,  seizing  011  a  bull 
Among  ihe  foremost  cattle,  dragged  him  off  ?» 

Fearfully  bellowine; ;  hounds  and  liurdMutn  rushed 
To  rescue  him.     The  lions  Core  their  pri-y, 
And  lapped  ihe  entrails  and  the  erimson  blood. 
Vainly  ihe  shepherds  pressed  around  and  urged 
Their  dogs,  that  shrank  from  fastening  with  their 
teeth  :--s 

Upon  the  lions,  but  stood  near  and  bayed. 

There  also  did  ilhislrious  Vulcan  grave 
A  fair,  broad  pasture,  in  a  jjleasant  glade, 
Full  of  white  sheep,  and  stalls,  and  cottages. 
And  many  a  shepherd's  fold  wilh  sheltering  roof.  t3» 

And  there  illustrious  Vulcan  also  wrought 
A  dance, ^ — a  maze  hke  that  which  Da;dalus, 
In  the  broad  realm  of  Gnossos  once  contrived 
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For  fair-haired  Ariadne.     Blooming  youths 

And  lovely  virgins,  tripping  to  light  airs,  « 

Held  fast  each  other's  wrists.     The  maidens  wore 

Fine  linen  robes  ;  the  youths  had  tunics  on 

Lustrous  as  oil,  and  woven  daintily. 

The  maids  wore  wreaths  of  flowers ;  the  young  men 

swords 
Of  gold  in  silver  belts.     They  bounded  now        7* 
In  a  swift  circle,  —  as  a  potter  whirls 
With  both  his  hands  a  wheel  to  try  its  speed, 
Sitting  before  it,  —  then  again  they  crossed 
Each  other,  darting  to  their  former  place. 
A  multitude  around  that  joyous  dance  t<5 

(lathered,  and  were  amused,  while  from  the  crowd 
Two  tumblers  raised  their  song,  and  tlung  themselves 
About  among  the  band  that  trod  the  dance. 

Last  on  the  border  of  that  glorious  shield 
He  graved  in  all  its  strength  the  ocean-stream.     r5» 

And  when  that  huge  and  massive  shield  was  done, 
He  forged  a  corselet  brighter  than  the  blaze 
Of  fire  ;  he  forged  a  solid  helm  to  fit 
The  hero's  temples,  shapely  and  enchased 
With  rare  designs,  and  with  a  crest  of  gold.  ?« 

And  last  he  forged  him  greaves  of  ductile  tin. 

When  the  great  artist  Vulcan  saw  his  task 
Complete,  he  lifted  all  that  armor  up 
And  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  her  who  bore 
A(  hilles.     Like  a  falcon  in  her  flight,  1^ 

Down  plunging  from  Olympus  capped  with  snow, 
She  bore  the  shining  armor  Vulcan  gave. 
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IN  saffron-colored  mantle  from  the  tides 
Of  Ocean  rose  the  Morning  to  bring  light 
To  gods  and  men,  when  Thetis  reached  the  fleet, 
Bringing  the  gift  of  Vulcan.     There  she  found 
Her  son,  who,  bending  o'er  Patroclus,  wept  s 

Aloud,  and  all  around  a  troop  of  friends 
Lamented  bitterly.     Beside  him  stood 
The  glorious  goddess,  took  his  hand,  and  s:iid  :  — 

"  Leave  we  the  dead,  my  son,  since  it  hatli  pleased 
The  gods  that  he  should  fall ;  and  now  receive      « 
This  sumptuous  armor,  forged  by  Vulcan's  hand, 
Beautiful,  such  as  no  man  ever  wore." 

The  goddess  spake,  and  laid  the  armor  down 
Before  Achilles  ;  as  they  touched  [he  earth, 
The  well-wrought  pieces  clanked,  and  terror  seized 
The  Myrmidons,     No  one  among  ihem  all  i« 

Dared  fix  his  gaze  upon  them  ;  all  shrank  back. 
Achilles  only,  as  he  saw  them,  felt 
His  spirit  roused  within  him.     In  his  eyes 
A  terrible  brightness  flashed,  as  if  of  fire.  ■ 

He  lifted  up  the  god's  magnificent  gift 
Rejoicing,  and,  when  long  his  eyes  had  dwelt 
Delighted  on  the  marvellou.s  workmanship, 
Thus  to  his  mother  said,  in  wingtd  words  :  — 

"A  god  indeed,  my  mother,  must  have  given    n 
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These  arms,  the  work  of  heavenly  hands :  no  inao 

Could  forge  them.     Now  I  arm  myself  for  war. 

But  for  the  valiant  Mencetiades 

1  greatly  fear  that  flies  will  gather  round 

The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spear,  and  worms      * 

Be  bred  within  them,  to  pollute  the  corpse 

Now  that  the  life  is  gone,  and  taint  the  whole." 

And  silver-footed  Thetis  answered  thus : 
"  Son,  have  no  care  for  that     The  task  be  mine 
To  drive  away  the  importunate  swarm  that  feed    » 
On  heroes  slain  in  battle.     Though  it  lie 
Tlic  whole  year  long,  the  body  shall  remain 
Kvcn  more  than  uncorrujjted.     Cal!  thou  now 
To  council  all  the  Achaian  chiefs  ;  renounce 
Thy  feud  with  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  ' 

And  arm  for  war,  and  pui  on  all  thy  might." 

She  spake,  and  called  a  fiery  courage  up 
Within  the  hero's  breast.     The  goddess  then 
Infused  ambrosia  and  the  ruddy  juice 
Of  nectar  through  the  nostrils  of  the  dead  a 

Into  (he  frame,  to  keep  it  from  decay. 

Along  the  beach  the  great  Achilles  went. 
Calling  with  mighty  shouts  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
Then  even  they  who  tilt  that  day  remained 
BL'side  the  fleet,  —  the  pilots  and  the  men  ^ 

Who  held  the  helm,  the  stewards  of  the  ships. 
And  ihe  purveyors,  —  all  made  haste  to  swell 
The  assembly,  for  they  knew  that  he  who  long 
Had  borne  no  part  in  the  disastrous  war 
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now  come  forth.     Two  ministers  of  Mars,     h 
)rave  Tydides  and  the  nobly  born 
es,  both  supported  by  their  spears, 
■  halting,  for  their  wounds  were  painful  yet ; 
came  and  sat  among  the  foremost  chiefs. 
last  came  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  s. 

ided,  for  he  had  felt  in  thick  of  tight 
;dge  of  the  sharp  spear  wliich  Coon  bore, 
lot's  son.     Now  wlien  the  Greeks  were  all 
nblcd,  swift  Achilles  rose  and  said  :  — 
.trides,  q{  a  truth  it  would  have  been  «s 

r  for  both  of  us  had  we  done  this 
St,  though  sorely  angered,  when  we  strove 
girl's  sake  so  fiercely.     Would  that  she 
perished  in  my  ships,  by  Dian's  shaft, 
lay  on  whicli  I  laid  Lyrnessus  waste  !  v 

any  Greeks  would  then  liave  not  been  forced, 
by  the  enemy's  hand,  to  bite  the  dust 
e  great  eartli,  while  I  was  brooding  o'er 
rath.     All  that  was  for  the  good  of  Troy 
Hector;  but  the  (keeks,  I  think,  will  long    n 
:mber  our  contention.     Let  us  leave 
;  things  among  the   things   that   were,   and, 
though 
make  us  grieve,  let  us  subdue  our  minds 
hat  the  lime  recjuircs.     Here  then  my  wrath 
end  ;  it  is  not  meet  that  it  should  burn  »• 

er.     Hasten  thou  and  rouse  to  war 
ong-haired  Greeks,  that  I  may  yet  again 
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CiO  forth  among  the  men  of  Troy,  and  learn 

If  they  design  to  encamp  another  night 

Before  the  fleet     There  is  among  them  all  " 

No  man,  I  ween,  who  will  not  joyfully 

Sit  down  when  he  escapes  my  deadly  spear." 

He  ended,  and  the  Achaians  all  rejoiced 
To  hear  the  brave  Pelides  thus  renounce 
His  anger.     Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  ' 

Then  rose.     He  came  not  forth  into  the  midst, 
liut  Stood  bt-side  his  seat,  and  thus  he  spake  : — 

"O  friends,  Achaian  heroes,  ministers 
Of  Mars  !     Whoever  rises  up  to  speak 
'  T  is  well  to  hear  him  through,  and  not  break  in  ' 
Upon  his  speech,  else  is  the  most  expert 
Confounded.     \\"ho  amid  a  clamorous  throng 
Can  listen  or  can  speak  ?     The  orator 
Of  clearest  voice  must  utter  it  in  vain. 
Now  I  aildrcss  Pelides ;  for  the  rest. 
Hearken  ye  ail,  and  ponder  what  I  say. 
The  Greeks  speak  often  of  this  feud,  and  cast 
The  blame  on  me.     Yet  was  I  not  the  cause. 
Hut  Ju[)itcr  and  Fate,  and  she  who  walks 
III  darkness,  dread  Erynnis.     It  was  they  ' 

Who  filled  my  tnind  with  fury  in  the  hour 
When  from  Achilles  I  bore  off  his  prize. 
What  could  T  do?     A  deity  prevails 
In  all  things,  .Ate,  mighty  to  destroy, 
Daughter  of  Jove,  and  held  in  awe  by  all.  i 

Delicate  are  her  feet ;  she  never  comes 
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Near  to  the  ground,  but  glides  above  thu  htiads 
Of  men,  to  do  them  harm,  and  in  her  net 
Entangles  one  at  least  of  two  who  strive. 
Jove,  deemed  the  mightiest  among  men  and  gods,  ni 
Once  felt  her  power  of  mischief.     Him  his  si>ouse, 
Juno,  entrapped  by  cunning,  when  within 
The  massive  walls  of  Thebes  Alcmena  lay 
In  childbed,  and  the  mighty  Hercules 
Was  near  his  birth.     For  Jupiter  had  said  t.., 

Boastfully  to  the  immortals  :  '  Hear,  ye  gods 
And  goddesses,  what  I  am  moved  to  s|ieak  : 
This  day  .shall  Ilithyla,  who  presides 
At  births,  bring  into  light  a  prince  whose  rule 
The  neighboring  tribes  shall  own  ;  ho  .shall  lie  one 
Who  bears  the  blood  of  my  illustrioiis  nue.' 
"Imperial  Juno  thus,  with  words  of  guilo. 
Made  answer:  'What  thou  saycst  «ill  prove  fnlsu, 
Nor  wilt  thou  keep  thy  word.     N'nw  s'.vi-.ir  lo  me. 
Olympiiis,  with  the  irrevocable  oath,  .1^ 

That  whosoever  of  ihy  race  shall  fall 
This  day  between  a  woman's  foot  shall  bear 
The  rule  o'er  all  the  neighboring  triljcs.'     She  spake, 
And  Jove,  perceiving  not  her  craft,  com])lied. 
And  took  the  mighty  oath,  but  afterward  'i: 

round  himself  wronged.     Tnr  Jinio,  darting  forth, 
Shot  from  the  Olj-mpian  sununii  and  at  once 
Alighted  at  Achaian  Argos.     Thore 
She  found  the  noble  wife  of  .Sllieneius, 
'I'he  son  of  Perseus,  pregnant  with  a  son,  ■♦• 
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In  the  seventh  month.     She  caused  him  to  be  ly'^'"'' 
The  number  of  his  months  yet  incomplete. 
And  kept  Alcmena's  hour  of  childbirth  back, 
And  stayed  her  pangs.     The  goddess  then  m 

haste 
To  bear  the  tidings  to  Satumian  Jove. 

"'0  Father  Jupiter,  by  whom  are  hurled 
The  ruddy  lightnings,  I  have  news  for  thee. 
A  man-child  of  a  generous  stock  is  born,  — 
Euryslhcus,  whom  the  Argives  shall  obey, — 
ISorn  at  this  hour  to  Sthenelus,  the  son  _^ 

Of  Perseus,  who  is  thine.     And  well  it  is 
That  such  a  prince  should  rule  ihe  .\rgive  race. 

"She  ended  :  Jupiter  was  deeply  grieved, 
And,  seizing  Alfe  by  her  shining  locks. 
In  his  great  wrath,  he  swore  a  miglity  oath, —       ■» 
That  Alb,  whose  delight  it  is  to  bring 
Mischief  lo  all,  should  never  tread  again 
Olympus  and  the  starry  floor  of  heaven. 
Thus  having  snorn,  he  swung  her,  with  raised  arm. 
On  high,  and  hurled  her  from  the  starry  heaven    i» 
Downward,  where  soon  she  reached  the  haunts  of 

Vet  ofi  in  after  time  because  of  her 

He  sighed,  beholding  his  Beloved  son 

Doomed  by  Eurj'stheus  to  unworthy  tasks. 

Ko  I,  while  crested  Hector  in  his  might  «! 

Made  havoc  at  our  fleet  among  the  Greeks 

Even  by  their  prows,  remembered  well  my  fault. 


]\I\  reason,  1  wouhJ  [;la(lly  make  anu-'iids  n^ 

AVilh  liberal  gifts.     But  rise  and  join  the  war  ; 
Inflame  the  courage  of  the  rest;  the  gifts 
Will  I  supply,  —  all  that  were  promised  thee 
When  nobly  born  Ulysses  yesterday 
AN'ent  to  thy  tents.     Or,  if  it  please  thee,  wait,       its 
Though  armed  for  battle,  and  my  train  shall  bring 
The  treasures  from  my  ship,  that  thou  mayst  see 
My  presents  are  peace-offerings  indeed." 

'i'he  swift  of  foot,  Achilles,  answered  thus  : 
**  Most  glorious  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men  !  i*> 

AVhether,  O  Agamemnon,  thou  wilt  give 
Gifts,  as  is  meet,  or  keep  them,  rests  with  thee. 
Now  let  us  think  of  war ;  it  is  not  well 
To  waste  the  hour  in  talking,  and  put  off 
The  mighty  work  that  we  have  yet  to  do.  i«5 

Let  every  Greek  among  you,  as  he  sees 
Achilles  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
And  slaughtering  the  Trojan  phalanxes. 
Take  heart  and  boldly  combat  with  his  man." 

And  then  Ulysses,  wise  in  council,  spake,  190 

Answering  Achilles  :  "  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  thus, 
Brave  as  thou  art,  lead  on  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Yet  fasting,  to  the  conflict  with  the  men 
Of  Troy  beside  their  city.     No  brief  space 
The  struggle  will  endure  when  once  the  foes         m 
Rush  on  each  other,  and  a  god  inspires 
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Bolh  hosts  with  fury.     Bid  the  Achaians  take 

In  their  swift  galleys  food  and  wine ;  in  these 

Are  force  and  vigor.     No  man  can  endure 

To  combat  all  the  day  till  set  of  sun,  "■ 

Save  with  the  aid  of  food,  hoHCver  great 

I'he  promptings  of  his  valor ;  for  his  limbs 

C'lrow  heavy,  thirst  and  hunger  weaken  hira, 

And  his  knees  fail  him  as  he  walks.     Not  so 

'llie  warrior  well  supplied  with  food  and  wine :     « 

He  fights  the  foe  all  day ;  a  resolute  heart  . 

Is  in  bis  bosom  ;  nor  does  weariness 

C)'i.Tl:ilie  him  fill  all  others  leave  the  field. 

Now  k-l  the  people  be  <lismissed  awhile, 

And  a  rejiast  be  ordered.     Let  the  king,  "■ 

Atrides,  bring  ii.io  the  assembly  here 

His  gifls,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  look  on  them. 

And  tliou  rejoice  to  see  theni.     Let  him  rise 

Amoiiy  the  Greeks,  and  take  a  solemn  oath 

That  he  lias  ne'er  apjiroached  the  maiden's  bed   ■■•^ 

To  claim  a  husband's  right.     Thus  let  thy  heart 

]!c  satislied.     Vel  let  the  monarch  spread 

A  siniipluoiis  banquet  in  his  tent  for  thee, 

That  thy  redress  may  be  complete.     And  thou, 

Atrides,  «ilt  hereafter  be  more  just  » 

To  oliiers.     It  dishonors  not  a  king 

'Jo  make  amends  to  one  whom  he  has  wronged." 

.-\nd  then  King  Agamemnon  spake  in  turn  : 
"  Son  of  Lai;rte.s,  fjladly  have  I  heard 
A\'hat  lliou  hast  ^aid,  and  well  hast  thou  discoursed 
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things  in  their  order.     I  will  take  »« 

ith  of  which  thou  speakest,  —  so  my  heart 
.ands  me.     In  the  presence  of  a  god 
it,  and  commit  no  perjury. 
et  Achilles,  tliough  he  iongs  for  war,  -^ 

awhile ;  and  all  assembled  here, 
in  ye  on  the  ground  till  from  my  ship 
:ifts  are  brought     This  charge  and  this  com- 
mand 

to  thee,  Ulysses.     Take  with  thee 
d  of  youths,  the  noblest  of  the  host,  -.a 

I  ring  the  presents  promised  yesteniay 
leus'  son,  and  hither  let  them  lead 
omen.     Meanlime  let  Talthybius  haste 
ng  from  our  broad  camp  a  boar,  which  I 
ffer  up  to  Jove  and  to  the  Sun."  -^^ 

■  swift  of  foot,  Achilles,  thus  replied  : 
t  glorious  son  of  .-^treiis,  king  of  men, 
things  are  for  the  time  when  th.:ro  shall  comc 
se  from  battle,  and  this  warlike  heat 
1  my  breast  sh.1l!  cool.     'I'hey  whom  the  spear 
■ctor,  son  of  I'tiara,  has  o'ercomc  «; 

angled  on  the  earth,  since  Jupiter 
led  him  the  glory  of  the  day  :  — 
e  propose  a  banquet,     I  would  call 
ms  of  dreece  lo  rush  into  the  war  15= 

and  fasting,  and  when  this  disgrace 
be  avenged,  I  would,  at  sunset,  spread 
ral  feast     Be  sure  that  I,  till  then. 
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Tasie  neither  food  nor  drink,  while  my  slain  friend 
Lies  gashed  with  weapons  in  my  tent,  amidst       "h 
His  sorrowing  comrades.     Little  I  regard 
The  things  of  which  thou  speakest,  for  my  thoughts 
Are  all  of  bloodshed  and  of  dying  groans." 

Ulysses,  the  sagacious,  thus  rejoined  : 
"  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  bravest  far  •*• 

Of  all  the  Achaians,  mightier  with  the  spear 
By  no  small  odds  than  I,  yet  do  I  stand 
In  prudence  much  above  thee ;  1  have  lived 
More  years,  and  more  have  learned.     Let  then  thy 

miiul 
Accept  wliat  I  shall  say.     Men  soon  become        w 
Weary  of  warfare,  even  when  the  sword 
Lays  it.s  most  ample  har\'est  on  the  earth. 
I'.iit  fewer  sheaves  are  reaped  when  Jupiter, 
The  arbiter  of  battles,  turns  the  scale. 
It  is  not  well  that  we  of  Greece  should  mourn       ^r" 
The  dead  with  fasting,  since  from  day  to  day 
Our  warriors  fall  in  numbers.     Where  were  then 
Respite  from  daily  fasts  ?     Lay  we  our  slain 
Jn  carlh  and  mourn  a  day.     We  who  outlive 
The  cruul  combat  should  refresh  ourselves  rs 

l\'iih  food  and  wine,  that  we  may  steadily 
Maintain  in  arms  ihe  conflict  with  the  foe. 
And  then  let  no  man  idly  wait  lo  hear 
A  further  call  to  war,  —  for  it  will  come 
Freighted  with  evil  to  the  man  who  skulks  * 

Among  the  ships,  —  but  let  us  all  go  forth 
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To  wage  fierce  battle  with  the  knights  of  Troy." 
He  spake,  and  summoned  to  his  side  the  sons 
Of  glorious  Nestor,  and  Meriones, 
And  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  and  with  them  i«i 

'i'hoas,  and  Lycomedes,  Creon's  son. 
And  Mclanippus.     Straight  they  took  their  way 
To  Agamemnon's  tent,  and  there  their  task 
Was  done  as  quickly  as  the  word  was  given.  "»i 

They  brought  seven  tripods  forth,  the  promised  gifts. 
And  twenty  burnished  caidrons,  and  twelve  steeds. 
And  led  away  seven  graceful  women  trained 
In  household  arts,  —  the  maid  with  rosy  cheeks, 
Brisfis,  was  the  eighth.     Ulysses  came. 
Leading  tlie  way,  and  bearing,  duly  weighed,         i^ 
Ten  talents,  all  of  gold.     The  Achaian  yuuths 
Followed,  and  placed  the  presents  in  the  midst 
Of  that  assembly.     Agamemnon  rose  ; 
And  then  Talthybius,  who  was  like  a  god 
In  power  of  voice,  came  near  and  took  his  place  f» 
Beside  the  monarch,  holding  in  his  hands 
A  l>oar.     The  son  of  Alreus  drew  a  knife, 
Which  hung  by  the  great  scabbard  of  his  sword, 
And,  cnttinj^  off  the  forelock  of  the  boar, 
Pnyed  with  uplifted  hands  to  Jupiter  :  »■> 

Meantime  the  Greeks  in  silence  kept  their  scats, 
And,  as  became  them,  listened  to  the  king. 
Who  looked  into  the  sky  above,  and  said  ;  — 

"Now  first  bear  witness,  Jove,  of  all  the  gods 
Greatest  and  best,  and  also  Earth  and  Sun,  v 
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And  Furies  dwelling  under  Earth,  who  Uke 

Vengeance  on  men  forsworn,  that  never  I 

Have  laid,  for  purpose  of  unchaste  desire, 

Or  other  cause,  tny  hand  upon  the  maid 

Briseis.     She  hath  dwelt  inviolate  *■) 

Within  my  tents.     If  yet  in  aught  I  say 

Lurk  perjury,  then  may  the  blessed  gods 

Heap  on  my  head  the  many  miseries 

With  which  they  punish  those  who  falsely  swear ! " 

He  spake,  and  drew  the  unrelenting  blade        »» 
Across  the  animal's  throat.     Taithybius  look 
And  sH'ung  the  carcass  round,  and  cast  it  forth 
Into  the  gray  sea's  depths,  to  be  the  food 
Of  fishes.     Then  again  Achilles  rose 
Among  ihc  warlike  sons  of  Greece,  and  said  :  —  vi 

"  Great  sorrows  ihou  dost  send,  O  Father  Jove  ! 
Upon  mankind  ;  for  never  would  the  son 
(Jf  .\trL-ijs  have  provoked  the  wrath  that  burned 
Within  ray  bosom,  never  would  have  thought 
To  bear  away  the  maiden  from  my  tent  w 

In  spite  of  me,  h.nl  it  not  been  the  will 
Of  Ju|ii[er  that  many  a  Greek  should  die. 
but  b.iiK]uet  now,  and  then  prepare  for  war." 

So  sp.ike  Achilles,  and  at  once  dissolved 
The  assembly,  each  repairing  to  his  ship  m 

Sa\c  the  large-hearted  Myrmidons,  who  slill 
M'crc  lm'%y  with  [lie  gifts,  and  carried  them 
Toward  iheir  great  general's  galley.  These  they  laid 
Carefully  in  the  tents,  and  seated  there 
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l>ri>cis,  beautiful  as  Venus,  saw 

Patroclus  lying  gashed  with  wounds,  she  sprang 

And  threw  herself  upon  the  dead,  and  tore 

Her  bosom,  her  fair  cheeks  and  delicate  neck  ;     ms 

And  thus  the  graceful  maiden,  weeping,  said  :  — 

"  Patroclus,  dear  to  my  unhappy  heart ! 
I  left  thee  in  full  life,  when  from  this  tent 
They  led  me ;  I  return  and  find  thee  dead, 

0  chieftain  of  the  people  I     Thus  it  is  350 
That  sorrow  upon  sorrow  is  my  lot. 

Him  to  whose  arms  my  father,  in  my  youth, 
And  gracious  mother  gave  me  as  a  bride, 

1  saw  before  our  city  pierced  and  slain, 

And  the  three  brothers  whom  my  mother  bore      355 

Slain  also, — brothers  whom  I  dearlv  loved. 

Yet  thou,  when  swift  Achilles  struck  to  earth 

My  hapless  husband,  and  laid  waste  the  town 

Of  godlike  Mynes,  wouldst  not  suffer  me 

To  weep  despairingly  ;  for  thou  didst  L(ive  3*0 

Thy  word  to  make  me  yet  the  wedded  wife 

Of  great  Achilles,  bear  me  in  the  fleet 

To  Phthia,  and  prepare  the  wedding  feast 

Among  the  Myrmidons.     O  ever  kind  ! 

I  mourn  thy  death,  and  cannot  be  consoled."        ^i 

Weeping  she  spake  ;  the  women  wept  with  her 
Seemingly  for  the  dead,  but  each,  in  truth. 
For  her  own  griefs.     Meanwhile  the  elders  came 
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Around  Achilles,  praying  him  to  join 

The  banquet,  but  the  chief,  with  sighs,  refused,    s^ 

"Dear  comrades,  if  ye  love  me,  do  not  thus 
Press  mc  to  sit  and  feast     A  mighty  woe 
Weighs  down  my  spirit ;  it  is  my  resolve 
To  wait  and  bear  until  the  setting  sun." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  other  kings.  «i 

The  sons  of  Atreus,  and  the  high-bom  chief 
Vlysses,  Nestor,  and  Idomeneus, 
An<i  Plia-nix,  aged  knight,  alone  remained. 
And  an.viously  they  sought  !o  comfort  him 
In  his  great  grief;  but  conjfort  would  ho  none      *^ 
!■>€  cniering  [he  red  jaws  of  war.     He  drew 
Deep  sighs,  and,  thinking  on  Patroclus,  spake : 

'■  'I'he  lime  has  been  when  thou  too,  hapless  one. 
Dearest  of  all  my  comrades,  wouldst  have  spread 
With  diligent  speed  before  me  in  my  tent  « 

A  genial  banquet,  while  the  Greeks  prepared 
Kor  desperate  battle  with  the  knights  of  Troy. 
'i"lio«  best  now  a  mangled  corse,  and  I, 
Ttirougli  grief  for  thee,  refrain  from  food  and  drink, 
'I'hough  iliey  are  near.     No  worse  calamity  3» 

Could  light  on  me,  not  even  should  I  hear 
News  of  my  father's  death,  who  hapiy  now 
'feiiderly  mourns  wilh  tears  his  absent  son 
In  Phihia,  while  U[)on  a  foreign  coast 
1  wage  for  hated  Helen's  sake  the  war  m 

Against  the  'I'rojans ;  or  were  I  to  hear 
'J'idings  that  my  beloved  son  had  died, 
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The  noble  Neoptolemus,  who  now, 

If  living,  is  in  Scyros,  growing  up 

To  manhood.     Once  the  hope  was  in  my  heart    m 

That  I  alone  should  perish  here  at  Troy, 

Far  from  the  Aigive  pastures  full  of  steeds. 

And  ihou  return  to  Phthia  and  bring  home 

My  son  from  Scyros  in  thy  ship,  and  show 

The  youth  my  wealth,  my  servants,  and  my  halls,  m 

High-roofed  and  spacious.     For  my  mind  misgives 

That  Peleus  either  hves  not,  or  endures 

A  painful  age,  and  hardly  lives,  yet  wails 

To  hear  the  sorrowful  news  that  I  am  slain." 

So  spake  he  weeping,  and  the  elders  sighed      «» 
To  see  his  tears,  as  each  recalled  to  mind 
Those  whom  he  left  at  home,  while  Saturn's  son 
Ikheld  their  grief  with  pity,  and  bcspake 
His  daughter  Palias  thus  with  winf;^il  words  :  — 

"My  child,  wih  thou  desert  that  valiant  man?  .'s 
And  shall  Achilles  be  no  more  thy  care  ? 
Lo,  by  his  ships,  before  (heir  lofty  ]irows. 
He  sits,  lamenting  bis  belovtd  friend. 
The  rest  are  at  die  banquet ;  he  remains 
Apart  from  them,  and  fasting.     Hasten  thou  ;       <" 
■\Vith  nectar  and  ambrosial  sweets  refresh 
His  frame,  that  hunger  overtake  him  not," 

As  thus  he  spake  he  sent  the  goddess  forth 
Eager  to  do  her  errand.     Plunging  down, 
In  form  a  shrill-voiced  harpy  with  broad  wings,     «5 
She  cleft  the  air.     The  Cireeks  throughout  the  camp 
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Were  putting  on  their  armor.    She  infused 
Into  th<:  hero's  frame  ambrosial  sweets 
Anil  nectar,  that  his  limbs  might  not  grow  faint 
With  hu[iger.     Then  the  goddess. sought  again      u> 
'I'he  stable  mansion  of  Almighty  Jove, 
^V]1ilc  all  the  Greeks  came  pouring  from  the  fleet. 
As  when  the  flakes  of  snowfall  thick  from  heaven. 
Driven  by  the  north  wind  sweeping  on  the  clouds 
Defure  it,  so  from  out  the  galleys  came  'b 

Helms  crowding  uixm  helms  that  glittered  fair, 
Strong  haulx-rks,  boss)'  shit-Ids,  and  ashen  sjwars. 
The  gleam  of  armor  brightened  heaven  and  earth, 
And  miglny  was  the  sound  of  trampling  feet 
Amidst  ihem  all  the  great  Achilles  stood,  •« 

Putting  his  armor  on  ;  he  gnashed  his  teeth  ; 
His  eyt-s  shot  fire ;  a  grief  loo  sharp  lo  bear 
Was  in  his  heart,  as,  fdlcd  with  rage  ag:iinst 
The  nifii  of  Troy,  he  cased  his  limbs  in  mail. 
The  gift  of  Vulcan,  from  whose  diligent  band        tu 
It  came.     And  first  about  his  legs  he  clasped 
'I'be  hf:iulil'iil  greaves,  with  silver  fastenings. 
Filled  the  crjrselet  to  his  bosom  next, 
And  from  his  shoulders  hung  the  brazen  sword 
With  silver  studs,  and  then  he  took  the  shield,     ." 
Massi^-c  and  broad,  whose  brightness  streamed  as 

far 
As  the  niOEin's  rays.  ■    And  as  at  sea  the  light 
Of  heaenii,  hia/ing  in  some  lonely  spot 
By  nighi,  u|<on  n  mountain  simnnit,  shines 
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To  mariners  whom  the  tempest't  force  has  driven  «s 

Far  from  their  friends  across  the  fisliy  deep. 

So  from  that  glorious  buckler  of  the  son 

Of  Peleus,  nobly  wrought,  a  radiance  streamed 

Into  the  sky.     And  then  he  raised  and  placed 

Upon  his  head  the  impenetrable  helm  f 

With  horse-hair  plume.     It  glittered  li!ie  a  star, 

And  all  the  shining  tufts  of  gol<ien  thiead. 

With  which  the  maker's  hand  had  ihickly  sot 

Its  cone,  were  shaken.     Next  ihe  high-born  chief 

Tried  his  new  arms,  to  know  if  they  weri;  wd]      j^ 

Adjusted  lo  his  shape,  and  left  his  limbs 

Free  play.     They  seemed  like  wings,  and  lifred  up 

The  shepherd  of  the  people.     'I'hiin  hu  druw 

From  its  ancestral  sheath  his  f;itlK-r's  sptar. 

Heavy  and  huge  and  lough.     No  m.in  of  all  U" 

The  Grecian  host  could  wield  that  wcajjon  sa^e 

Achilles  only.     'Twas  a  IVlian  a:ih, 

Which  Chiron  for  his  father  had  cui  down 

On  Pelion's  highest  peak,  to  be  ihe  death 

Of  heroes.'    Meantime,  busy  \\\i\\  the  steeds,        «- 

Automedon  and  Alciinus  put  on 

Their  trappings  and    their  yoke,  and  round  their 

Bound  the  fair  collars,  thrust  into  their  mouths 
The  bit,  and  backward  drew  the  reins  lo  meet 
The  we II- wrought  chariot.     Then  Automedon       *»• 
Took  in  his  hantl  tlio  sliowy  lash,  and  leaped 
Into  the  seat.     Behind  him,  all  equipped 
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For  war,  Achilles  mounted,  in  a  blaze 

Of  arms  that  dazzled  like  the  sun,  and  thus 

Called  to  his  father's  steeds  with  terrible  voice  :— 

*'  Xanthus  and  Balius,  whom  Podarg^  bore, —  <» 
A  noble  stock,  —  I  charge  you  to  bring  back 
Into  the  Grecian  camp,  the  battle  done, 
Him  whom  ye  now  are  bearing  to  the  field, 
Nor  leave  him,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  dead."  ^jo 

Swift-footed  Xanthus  from  beneath  the  yoke 
Answered  him  with  bowed  head  and  drooping  mane 
That,   flowing   through    the    yoke-ring  swept  the 

ground, — 
For  Juno  gave  him  then  the  power  of  speech  :  — 

"  For  this  one  day,  at  least,  we  bear  thee  safe,  495 

0  fierv  chief,  Achilles !  but  the  hour 

Of  dealh  draws  nigh  to  thee,  nor  will  the  blame 

]>c  ours  ;  a  mighty  god  and  cruel  fate 

( )rciain  it.     Not  through  our  neglect  or  sloth 

1  )id  they  of  Troy  strip  off  thy  glorious  arms         ** 
From  slain  Patroclus.     That  invincible  god, 
'JI1C  son  of  golden-haired  Latona,  smote 

^\\\Q,  hero  m  the  foremost  ranks,  and  gave 
Cilory  to  Hector.     Fven  though  our  speed 
Were  that  of  Zephyr,  fleetest  of  the  winds,  5>5 

"N'et  certain  is  thy  doom  to  be  o'ercome 
In  battle  by  a  god  and  by  a  man." 

'J'hus  far  he  spake,  and  then  the  Furies  checked 
His  further  speech.     Achilles,  swift  of  foot. 
Replied  in  anger  :  "  Xanthus,  why  foretell  $•• 
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My  death  ?    It  is  not  needed ;  well  I  know 
My  fate,  —  that  here  I  perish,  far  away 
From  Peleus  and  my  mother.     I  shall  fight 
Till  I  have  made  the  Trojans  sick  of  war." 

He  spake,  and,  shouting  to  his  firm-paced  steeds, 
Diave  them,  among  the  foremost,  toward  the  war.  t» 
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THUS,  O  Pelides,  did  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Impatient  for  the  battle,  arm  themselves, 
By  their  beaked  ships,  around  thee,     Op])osite, 
Upon  a  height  that  rose  amidst  the  plain. 
The  Trojans  waited.     Meantime  Jupiter  i 

Sent  Themis  from  the  01ynii)ian  summit,  ploughed 
With  dells,  to  summon  all  the  immortal  ones 
To  council.     Forth  she  went  from  place  to  place, 
Bidding  them  to  the  palace  halls  of  Jove. 
Then  none  of  all  the  Rivers  failed  to  join  « 

The  assembly,  save  Oceanus,  and  none 
Of  all  the  Nymphs  were  absent  whose  abode 
Is  in  the  pleasant  groves  and  river-founts 
And  grassy  meadows.     \Vlien  they  reached  the  halls 
Of  cloud -com  pel  ling  Jove  they  s,it  them  down        "s 
On  shining  thrones,  divided  each  from  each 
By  iH)lished  columns,  wrought  for  Father  Jove 
By  Vulcan's  skill.    Thus  all  to  Jove's  abode 
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Were  gathered.     Neptune  had  not  disobeyed 
The  call.     He  left  the  sea,  and  took  his  seat       ■ 
Among  them,  and  inquired  the  will  of  Jove. 

"  Why,  wielder  of  the  lightning,  dost  thou  call 
The  gods  again  to  council  ?     Do  thy  plans 
Concern  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  ?     For  the  war 
lielween  their  hosts  will  be  rekindled  soon."         « 

And  thus  the  Cloud-compeller  Jove  replied : 
"Thou  who  dost  shake  the  shores,  thou  knowest 

well 
The  purpo.se  of  my  mind,  and  for  whose  sake 
I  call  this  council.     Though  so  soon  to  die, 
They  are  my  care.     Yet  will  1  keep  my  place,      i» 
Seated  upon  the  01ymi)ian  mount,  and  look 
Calmly  upon  the  contiict.     All  of  you 
Depart,  and  aid  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks, 
As  it  may  list  you.     For  should  Peleus'  son 
Alone  do  battle  with  the  men  of  Troy,  ^' 

Their  .squadrons  could  not  stand  before  the  assault 
Of  the  swift-footed  warrior  for  an  hour. 
]k'forelime,  at  the  sight  of  him  they  Hed, 
O'eicome  with  fear,  and  now,  when  he  is  roused 
'J'o  ra^e  by  his  companion's  death,  I  fear  *' 

Lest,  though  it  be  against  the  will  of  fiite, 
Jle'level  with  the  ground  the  walls  of  Troy." 

S.uiirnins  spake,  and  moved  the  hosts  to  join 
In  dL-sperate  conllict.     All  the  gods  went  forth 
'Jo  mingle  with  the  war  on  ditTerent  sides.  *' 

Juno  and  Pallas  hastened  to  the  fleet 
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IVith  Neptune,  he  Who  makes  the  earth  to  shake, 

Ami  Hermes,  god  of  useful  arts,  and  shrewd 

In  forecast.     Vulcan  also  went  with  them. 

Strong  and  stem-eyed,  yet  lame,  his  feeble  legs      s" 

Moving  with  labor.     To  the  Trojan  side 

Went  crested  Mars,  A|x>llo  with  his  locks 

Unshorn,  Diana  mighty  with  the  bow, 

Latona,  Xanthus,  and  the  Queen  of  smiles, 

Venus ;  for  while  the  gods  remained  apart  k 

From  men,  the  Achaian  host  was  higli  in  hope 

Because  Achilles,  who  so  long  had  left 

The  war,  now  reappeared  upon  tlie  field. 

And  terror  shook  the  limbs  of  ever)'  son 

Of  Troy  when  he  beheld  the  swift  of  foot,  »= 

Pelides,  terrible  as  Mars  —  that  curse 

Of  human-kind  —  in  glittering  arms  again. 

Bui  when  the  dwellers  of  Olympus  joined 

The  crowd  of  mortals,  Discord,  wlio  makes  mad 

The  nations,  rose  and  raged  ;  Minerva  raided         n 

Her  war-cry  from  the  trench  without  the  wall. 

And  then  she  shouted  from  the  sounding  shore  ; 

While,  like  a  cloudy  whirlwind,  opposite, 

Moved  Mars,  and  fiercely  yelled,  encouraging 

The  men  of  Troy,  as  on  the  city  heights  w 

He  stood,  or  paced  with  rapid  stops  the  hill 

Beside  the  Simois,  called  the  Beautiful. 

Thus,  kindling  hate  between  ihe  hosts,  the  gods 
Engaged,  and  hideous  was  the  strife  that  rose 
Among  them.     From  above,  with  terrible  crash,    n 
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Thundered  the  father  of  the  blessed  gods 
And  mortal  men,  while  Neptune  from  below 
Shook  the  great  earth  and  lofty  mountain  peaK 
Then  watery  lda*s  heights  and  very  roots, 
The  city  of  Troy,  and  the  Greek  galleys,  quaked.  &- 
Then  Pluto,  ruler  of  the  nether  world, 
Leaped  from  his  tlu-one  in  terror,  lest  the  god 
Who  makes  the  earth  to  tremble,  cleaving  it 
Above  him,  should  lay  bare  to  gods  and  men 
His  horrible  abodes,  the  dismal  haunts  *j 

Which  even  the  gods  abhor.     Such  tumult  filled 
I'he  field  of  battle  when  the  immortals  joined 
The  conflict.     Then  against  King  Neptune  stood 
Phojbus  Apollo,  with  his  winged  shafts. 
And  Pallas,  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes,  ^^ 

Confronted  Mars.     Encountering  Juno  came 
The  sisler  of  Apollo,  archer-queen 
And  huntress,  Dian  of  the  golden  bow. 
The  helpful  Hermes,  god  of  useful  arts, 
Opposed  Latona,  and  the  mighty  stream  ^s 

Called  Xanthus  by  the  immortals,  but  bv  mer\ 
Scaniander,  with  his  eddies  strong  and  deep. 
Stood  face  to  face  with  Vulcan  in  the  field. 

So  warred  the  gods  with  gods.     Meantime  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  ranging  through  the  thick  of  fight,       ^^ 
Sout^dit  only  Hector,  Priam's  son,  whose  blood 
He  meant  to  pour  to  greedy  Mars,  the  god 
Of  carnage.     But  Apollo,  who  impels 
Warriors  to  battle,  stirred  ^Eneas  up 
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To  meet  Pelides.     First  he  filled  his  heart  m 

With  resolute  valor,  and  then  took  the  voice 
Of  Priam's  son,  Lycaon.     In  his  shape 
'ITius  spake  Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  :  — 

"  jEneas,  prince  of  Troy,  where  now  are  all 
The  boasts  which  thou  hast  made  before  the  chiefs 
Of  Troy  at  banquets,  that  thou  yet  wouldst  meet  ■" 
Pelides  in  the  combat  hand  to  hand  ?  " 

^neas  made  reply  ;  "  Priamides, 
Why  dost  thou  bid  me,  when  thou  kiiowcst  me 
Unwilling,  meet  in  combat  I'eleiis'  son,  "j 

The  mighty  among  men  ?     It  « ill  not  be 
For  the  first  lime  if  I  confront  him  now. 
He  chased  me  once  from  Ida  witii  his  spear, — 
Me  and  my  fellows,  when  he  took  our  herds 
And  laid  Lyrnessus  waste  and  IVdasus. 
But  Jove,  who  gave  nie  sirengih  and  nimble  feet. 
Preserved  me  ;  I  had  else  been  slain  by  him 
And  by  Minerva,  for  the  goddess  «ent 
Before  him,  giving  him  t!ie  victory 
And  moving  him  lo  slay  the  Ldeges  "s 

And  Trojans  with  the  br.inen  spear  he  bore. 
'T  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  fight  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  at  whose  side  there  ever  staiids 
One  of  the  immortal  gods,  averting  hartn. 
And  then  his  weapon  flies  right  on,  nor  stops       '*> 
Until  it  bites  the  flesh.     Vet  were  the  god 
To  weigh  the  victory  in  an  equal  scale, 
Achilles  would  not  vanquish  me  with  ease, 
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Though  he  might  boast  his  frame  were  all  of  brass.* 
Then  spake  the  king  Apollo,  son  of  Jove  :         ■» 
"  Pray,  warrior,  to  the  eternal  gods.     They  say 
That  Venus  gave  thee  birth,  who  has  her  own 
From  Jove.     His  mother  is  of  lower  rank 
Than  thine.     Thine  is  a  child  of  Jove,  but  his 
A  daughter  of  the  Ancient  of  the  Deep,  i» 

Strike  al  him  with  that  conquering  spear  of  thine, 
Nor  let  him  scare  thee  with  stern  words  and  threats." 

He  said,  and  breathed  into  the  prince's  breast 
Fresh  valor,  as,  arrayed  in  glittering  arms, 
He  pressed  to  where  the  foremost  warriors  fought ; 
Yet  not  unseen  by  Juno's  eye  went  forth  ■•* 

The  son  of  old  Anchises.     She  convened 
The  gods  in  council,  and  addressed  them  thus  :  — 
"  Xeptunc  and  Pallas,  what  shall  noiv  be  done  ? 
Consider  ye.     j^ilneas,  all  arrayed  m 

In  glittering  arras,  is  pressing  on  to  meet 
Pelides.     Phcebus  sends  him.     I^t  us  join 
To  turn  him  back,  or  let  some  one  of  us 
.Stand  near  Achilles,  fill  his  limbs  with  strength, 
Nor  let  his  heart  grow  faint,  but  let  him  see  'a 

That  we,  the  mightiest  of  the  immortals,  look 
On  him  with  favor,  and  that  those  who  strive 
Amid  the  war  and  bloodshed  to  protect 
The  sons  of  Troy  are  empty  boasters  ail. 
I'br  this  we  came  from  heaven  to  interpose '  '• 

In  battle,  that  Achilles  may  endure 
No  harm  from  Trojan  hands,  although,  no  doubt, 
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Hereafter  he  must  suffer  all  that  Fate 

Spun  for  him  when  his  mother  brought  him  forth. 

But  if  he  hear  not,  from  some  heavenly  voice,        -n 

Of  this  assurance,  fear  may  fall  on  him 

When,  haply,  in  the  battle  he  shall  m<;et 

Some  god ;  for  when  revealed  to  human  sight 

The  presence  of  the  gods  is  terrible." 

And  then  did  Neptune,  he  who  shakes  the  earth, 
Make  answer  :  "  Juno,  it  becomes  thee  ill  >?■ 

To  be  so  greatly  vexeA     I  cannot  wish 
A  contest  with  the  other  gods,  though  we 
In  power  excel  them.     Rather  let  us  sit 
Apart,  where  we  can  look  upon  the  war,  m 

And  leave  it  to  mankind.     And  yet  if  Mars 
Or  Phcebus  should  begin  the  fight,  or  seek 
To  thwart  Achilles  or  restrain  his  arm, 
There  will  be  cause  for  us  to  join  the  strife 
In  earnest,  and  I  deem  that  they  full  soon,  ■»■ 

The  contest  ended,  will  return  to  join 
The  assembled  gods  upon  the  Olympian  mount. 
Forced  lo  withdraw  by  our  all-potent  hands." 

So  spake  the  dark-haired  ^od,  and  led  the  way 
To  the  high  mound  of  godlike  Hercules,  '•! 

Raised  from  the  earth  by  Trojans,  with  the  aid 
Of  Pallas,  that  the  hero  there  might  find 
A  refuge  when  the  monster  of  the  deep 
Should  chase  him  from  the  sca-bcach  to  the  plain. 
With  other  gods  beside  him  Nepiune  there  ■» 

Sat  down  and  drew  a  shadow,  which  no  sight 
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Could  pierce,  around  their  shoulders.     Other  gods, 
Upon  the  hill  called  Beautiful,  were  grouped 

Round  thee,  Apollo,  archer-god,  and  Mars, 
Spoiler  of  cities.     On  both  sides  they  sat,  >« 

Devising  plans,  unwilling  to  begin 
The  fierce  encounter,  though  Almighty  Jove 
From  where  he  sat  in  heaven  commanded  it. 

The  warriors  thronged  into  the  field,  which  shone 
With  brazen  armor  and  caparisons  »> 

Of  steeds  ;  earth  trembled  with  the  sounding  tramp 
Of  marching  squadrons.     From  the  opposing  ranks 
Two  chieftains,  each  the  bravest  of  his  host. 
Impatient  to  engage,  —  Anchises'  son, 
yFncas,  and  the  great  Achilles,  —  came.  >-^ 

And  first  /Eneas,  with  defiant  mien 
And  nodding  casque,  stood  forth.  He  held  his  shield 
liefore  him,  which  he  wielded  right  and  left. 
And  shook  his  brazen  spear.     On  the  olher  side, 
I'dides  hurried  toward  him,  terrible  .w 

As  is  a  lion,  which  the  assembled  hinds 
Of  a  whole  village  chase  and  seek  to  slay. 
While  on  he  stalks,  contemning  their  assault ; 
Itul  if  the  arrow  of  some  strong-armed  youth 
Have  smitten  him,  he  stands,  and  gathers  all        --■i 
His  strength  to  spring,  with  open  jaws  and  teeth 
Half  hid  in  foam,  and  uttering  fearful  growls 
From  his  dee])  chest ;  he  lashes  with  his  tail 
His  sides  and  sinewy  thighs  to  rouse  himself 
To  combat,  and  then,  grimly  frowning,  leaps         « 
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To  slay,  or  by  the  foremost  youths  be  slain, 
So  sprang  Achilles,  moved  by  his  bold  heart 
To  meet  the  brave  iEneas.     As  the  twain 
Drew  near  each  other,  the  swift-footed  chief. 
The  great  Achilles,  was  the  first  to  speak  :  —        "s 

"  Why,  O  ^neas,  hast  thou  come  so  far 
Through  this  vast  crowd  to  seek  me?    Does  thy 

heart 
Bid  thee  confront  me  in  the  hope  to  gain 
The  place  which  Priam  holds,  and  to  bear  rule 
Over  the  knights  01  Troy?     Yet  shouldst  thou  take 
My  life,  think  not  that  Priam  in  thy  hand  >!■ 

Will  place  such  large  reward.     He  has  his  sons. 
Nor  is  he  Rckle,  but  of  stable  mind. 
Or  will  the  Trojans,  if  thou  slaycst  me. 
Bestow  on  thee  broad  acres,  of  a  soil  >« 

Fruitful  exceedingly,  and  suited  well 
To  vines  or  to  the  plough,  which  thou  mayst  till 
That  also,  as  I  hope,  thou  wilt  obtain. 
With  difficulty;  for,  unless  I  err, 
I  forced  thee  once  to  flee  before  my  spear.  «• 

Dost  thou  remember,  when  thou  wcrt  alone 
Among  thy  beeves,  I  drave  thee,  running  fast, 
Down  Ida's  steeps  ?     Then  didst  thou  never  turn 
To  face  me,  but  didst  seek  a  hiding-place 
Within  Lyrnessus,  which  I  also  took  mi 

And  wasted,  with  the  aid  of  Father  Jove 
And  Pallas.  From  the  town  I  led  away 
The  women,  never  to  be  free  again. 
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Jove  and  Ihe  other  gods  protected  thee 

That  day.     Yet  will  they  not  protect  thee  now,    u. 

As  thou  dost  vainly  hope.     Withstand  me  not, 

I  counsel  thee,  but  hide  thyself  among 

Tht  crowd  before  thou  suffer  harm,  for  he 

Who  sees  past  evils  only  is  a  fool" 

And  then  ^^neas  answered  :  "  Do  not  think,     "s 
Pelides,  with  such  words  to  frighten  me, 
As  if  I  were  a  beardless  boy.     I  too 
Might  use  reproach  and  taunt ;  but  well  we  know 
Each  other's  birth  and  hneage,  through  report 
Of  men,  although  by  sight  I  know  not  thine,         «• 
Nor  know'st  thou  mine.     They  say  that  thou  art 

spning 
From  Peleus  the  renowned,  and  from  the  nymph 
Of  ocean,  fair-haired  Thetis,  while  I  boast 
My  birth  from  brave  Anchises,  and  can  claim 
Venns  as  mother.     Two  of  these  to-day  »»s 

Must  weep  the  dealh  of  a  beloved  son. 
For  we  are  not  to  part,  I  think,  nor  end 
The  rombat  after  a  few  childish  words  ; 
Yet  let  me  speak,  that  thou  maysl  better  know 
Our  lineage,  known  already  far  and  wide. 
Jove  was  the  father,  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
Of  Dardanus,  by  whom  Dardania  first 
■\A'as  peopled,  ere  our  sacred  Troy  was  built 
On  the  great  plain, —  a  populous  town  ;  for  men 
Dwelt  still  upon  the  roots  of  Ida  fresh  n 

With  many  springs.     To  Dardanus  was  born 
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King  Erichthonius,  richest  in  his  day 

Of  mortal  men,  and  in  his  meadows  grazed 

Three  thousand  mares,  exulting  in  their  brood 

Of  tender  foals.     Of  some  of  this  vast  herd  ^ 

Boreas  became  enamored  as  they  fed. 

He  came  to  them  in  likeness  of  a  steed 

That  wore  an  azure  mane,  and  they  brought  forth 

Twelve  foals,  which  all  were  females,  of  such  speed 

That  when  diey  frolicked  on  the  teeming  earth     385 

They  flew  along  the  topmost  ears  of  wheat 

And  broke  them  not,  and  when  they  sported  o'er 

The  mighty  bosom  of  the  deep  they  ran 

Along  the  hoary  summits  of  its  waves. 

To  Erichthonius  Tros  was  born,  who  ruled  ^ 

The  Trojans,  and  from  Tros  there  sprang  three  sons 

Of  high  renown,  —  Ilus,  Assaracus, 

And  godlike  Ganymede,  most  beautiful 

Of  men  ;  the  gods  beheld  and  caught  him  up 

To  heaven,  so  beautiful  was  he,  to  pour  ^ 

The  wine  to  Jove,  and  ever  dwell  with  them. 

And  Ilus  had  a  son,  Laomedon, 

Of  mighty  fame,  to  whom  five  sons  were  born, 

Tithonus,  Priam,  Lampus,  Clytius, 

And  Hicetaon,  trained  to  war  by  Mars.  v» 

Assaracus  begat  my  ancestor, 

Capys,  to  whom  Anchises  owes  his  birth. 

Anchises  is  my  father ;  Priam's  son 

Is  noble  Hector.     Such  I  claim  to  be 

My  lineage  and  my  blood  ;  but  Jove  at  will  3ps 
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Gives  in  large  measure,  or  diminishes, 

Men's  warlike  piowess  ;  and  the  power  of  Jove 

Is  over  all     But  let  us  talk  no  more 

Of  things  like  these,  as  if  we  were  but  boys, 

Wjiile  here  in  the  mid-field  we  stand  between        »» 

The  warring  armies.     Both  of  us  might  cast 

Reproaches  at  each  other,  many  and  foul, 

Such  as  no  galley  of  a  hundred  oars 

Could  bear  and  float.     Men's  tongues  are  voluble, 

And  endless  are  the  modes  of  speech,  and  far       s's 

Extends  from  side  to  side  the  field  of  words. 

Such  as  thou  utierest  it  will  be  thy  lot 

To  hear  from  others.     But  what  profits  it 

For  us  to  rail  and  wrangle,  in  high  brawl, 

Like  women  augered  to  tbe  quick,  that  rush  ^ 

Into  Ihe-niiddle  of  the  street  and  scold 

With  furious  words,  some  true  and  others  false. 

As  rage  may  prompt  them  ?     Me  ihou  shalt  not  move 

Willi  words  from  my  firm  purpose  ere  thou  raise 

Thy  arm  against  me.     Let  us  hasten  first  v% 

To  prove  the  temper  of  otir  brazen  S]3ears." 

He  spnke,  and  hurled  his  brazen  spear  to  smite 
The  dreadful  shield,  a  terror  in  men's  eyes ; 
'J"h,it  tnighiy  buckler  rang  with  the  strong  blow, 
Acliille.s  as  it  came,  held  forth  his  shield  u. 

U'iih  nervous  arm  far  from  him,  for  he  feared 
That  ihu  lung  javelin  of  his  valiant  foe 
Might  i>iurce  it.     Idle  fear;  he  had  not  thought 
That  llie  bright  armor  given  him  by  the  gods 
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Not  easily  would  yield  to  force  of  man.  33s 

Nor  could  the  rapid  spear  that  left  the  hand 

Of  brave  ^Eneas  pierce  the  shield  ;  the  gold,  . 

The  gift  of  Vulcan,  stopped  it     Through  two  folds 

It  went,  but  three  remained ;  for  Vulcan's  skill 

Fenced  with  five  folds  the  disk,  —  the  outer  two  ^¥» 

Of  brass,  the  inner  two  of  tin  ;  between 

Was  one  of  gold,  and  there  the  brazen  spear 

Was  stayed.     And  then  in  turn  Achilles  threw 

His  ponderous  spear,  and  struck  the  orbed  shield 

Borne  by  -^neas  near  the  upper  edge,  ks 

Where  thinnest  was  the  brass  and  thinnest  lay 

The  bullock's  hide.     The  Pelian  ash  broke  through ; 

The  buckler  crashed  ;  ^neas,  stooping  low. 

Held  it  above  him,  terrified  ;  the  spear, 

Tearing  both  plate  and  hide  of  that  huge  shield,  3so 

Passed  over  him,  and,  eager  to  go  on, 

Plunged  in  the  earth  and  stood.     He,  when  he  saw 

The  massive  lance  which  he  had  just  escaped 

Fixed  in  the  earth  so  near  him,  stood  awhile 

As  struck  with  fear,  and  with  despairing  looks.     3s$ 

Achilles  drew  his  trenchant  sword  and  rushed 

With  fury  on  ^neas,  uttering 

A  fearful  shout,     -^neas  lifted  up 

A  stone,  a  mighty  weight,  which  no  two  men, 

As  men  are  now,  could  raise,  yet  easily  ^ 

He  wielded  it.     ^neas  then,  to  save 

His  threatened  life,  had  smitten  with  the  stone 

His  adversary's  buckler  or  his  helm, 
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And  1^ith  his  sword  Pelides  had  laid  dead 
The  Trojan,  had  not  he  who  shakes  the  earth,     A 
Neptune,  beheld  him  in  that  perilous  hour, 
And  instantly  addressed  the  immortal  gods: — 

"  My  heart,  ye  gods,  is  hea\y  for  the  sake 
Of  the  great-souled  /Eneas,  who  will  sink 
To  Hades  overcome  by  Peleus'  son.  1:= 

Rash  man  I  he  listened  to  the  archer-god 
Apollo,  who  has  now  no  power  to  save 
The  chief  from  death.     But,  guiltless  as  he  is, 
Why  should  he  suffer  evil  for  the  wrong 
Of  others  ?     He  has  always  sought  to  please        rs 
With  welcome  offerings  the  gods  who  dwell 
In  the  broad  heaven.     Let  us  withdraw  him,  then, 
From  this  great  peril,  lest,  if  he  should  fall 
Ixjfore  Achilles,  haply  Saturn's  son 
May  be  displeased.     And  't  is  the  will  of  fate       3* 
I'hat  he  escape ;  that  so  the  Dard.m  race. 
Beloved  by  Jove  above  all  others  sj)ning 
From  him  and  mortal  women,  mav  not  vet 
Perish  from  earth  and  leave  no  progeny. 
For  Saturn's  son  already  holds  the  house  3^ 

Of  Priam  in  disfavor,  and  will  make 
.4Mieas  ruler  o'er  the  men  of  Trov, 
And  his  sons'  sons  shall  rule  them  after  him.** 

Imperial  Juno  with  large  eyes  replied  : 
**  Detcnnine,  Neptune,  for  thyself,  and  ss^ve  j* 

yluieas,  or,  all  blameless  as  he  is, 
Abandon  him  to  perish  by  the  hand 
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Of  Peleus'  son,  Achilles.     We  have  sworn  — 
Minerva  and  myself —  that  never  we 
Would  aid  in  aught  the  Trojans  to  escape  w 

Their  day  of  ruin,  though  the  town  of  Troy 
Sink  to  the  dust  in  the  destroying  flames, — 
Flames  kindled  by  the  warhkc  sons  of  (Greece." 

And  then  did  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  sliorcs, 
Go  forth  into  the  battle  and  amidst  .-. 

The  clash  of  spears,  and  come  where  stood  the 

chiefs, 
j^neas  and  his  mighty  foe,  the  son 
Of  Peleus.     Instantly  he  caused  to  rise 
A  darkness  round  the  eyes  of  Pulsus'  son, 
And  from  the  buckler  of  ^-Eiicas  drew  *t 

The  spear  with  ashen  stem  and  brazen  blade, 
And  laid  it  at  Achilles'  feet,  and  ni;xt 
He  lifted  high  /Eneas  from  the  ground 
And  bore  him  (hence.     O'er  many  a  warrior's  bead, 
And  many  a  harnessed  steed,  .-i;ne:is  llcw,  *« 

Hurled  by  the  god,  until  be  reached  the  rear 
Of  that  fierce  batile,  where  tbe  C.mcuns  stood 
Arrayed  for  war.     The  shaker  of  tlie  shores 
Drew  near,  and  said  to  him  in  winged  words :  — 

"  What  gixl,  --iMieus,  moved  lliee  to  defy  *■; 

Madly  the  son  of  I'ek-u.s,  who  in  miyht 
Excels  thee,  and  is  dearer  to  the  godh? 
Whenever,  he  encounters  tlicc  in  arms 
Give  way,  lest  thou,  against  the  will  of  fate, 
Pass  down  to  Ha^les.     When  he  shill  have  met   ». 
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His  fate  and  perished,  thou  mayst  boldly  dare 

To  face  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  ; 

No  other  of  the  Greeks  shall  take  thy  life. 

He  spake,  and  having  thus  admonished  him 
He  left  ^neas  there,  and  suddenly  *n 

Swept  olT  the  darkness  that  so  thickly  rose 
Around  Achilles,  who,  with  sight  now  clear. 
Looked  forth,  and,  sighing,  said  to  his  great  soul :  — 

"  How  strange  is  this !     My  eyes  have  seen  to-day 
A  mighty  man-el.     Here  the  spear  I  flung  «» 

Is  lying  on  the  earth,  and  him  at  whom 
1  c;ist  it,  in  the  hope  to  take  his  life, 
I  see  no  longer.     Well  beloved,  no  doubt, 
Is  this  .'Kneas  by  the  immortal  gods. 
Vet  that,  I  thought,  was  but  an  empty  boast  in 

Of  his.     Well,  let  him  go ;  I  cannot  think 
Tliat  he  who  gladly  fled  from  death  will  find 
'['In;  courage  to  encounter  me  again. 
And  now  will  I  exhort  the  Greeks  lo  fight 
This  battle  bravely,  while  I  go  to  prove  »• 

The  prtjwess  of  the  other  chiefs  of  Troy." 

He  spake,  and,  cheering  on  the  soldiery, 
He  sprang  into  the  ranks  :  "  Ye  noble  Greeks, 
Avoid  no  more  the  Trojans  ;  press  right  on. 
I  .et  each  man  single  out  his  man,  and  fight  ui 

With  e.iyer  heart.     'T  is  hard  for  me  to  chase, 
Willi  .all  my  warlike  might,  so  m.iny  men, 
And  fi^lii  Aiili  all.     Nol  even  Mars,  the  god, 
Although  immortal,  nor  Minerva's  self, 
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Could  combat  with  so  vast  a  multitude  *^ 

Unwearied ;  yet  whatever  I  can  do, 

With  hands  and  feet  and  strength,  I  give  my  word 

Not  to  decline,  or  be  remiss  in  aught. 

I  go  to  range  the  Trojan  files,  where  none, 

I  think,  will  gladly  stand  to  meet  my  spear."         4S5 

Such  stirring  words  he  uttered,  while  aloud 
Illustrious  Hector  called,  encouraging 
The  men  of  Troy,  and  promising  to  meet 
Achilles :  "  Valiant  Trojans,  do  not  quail 
Before  Pelides.     In  the  strife  of  words  4fio 

I  too  might  bear  my  part  against  the  gods  ; 
But  harder  were  the  combat  with  the  spear, 
For  greater  is  their  might  than  ours.     The  son 
Of  Peleus  cannot  make  his  threaten ings  good. 
A  part  will  he  perform  and  part  will  kave  465 

Undone.     I  go  to  wait  him  ;  I  would  go 
Although  his  hands  were  like  consuming  Hame,  — 
His  hands  like  flame,  his  strength  the  strength  of 
steel." 

He  spake  :  the  Trojans  at  his  stiniiij^  word 
Lifted  their  lances,  and  the  adverse  hosts  4?^ 

Joined  battle  with  a  fearful  din.     Then  came 
Apollo  and  admonished  Hector  thus  :  — 

**  Hector,  encounter  not  Achilles  here 
Before  the  armies,  but  amidst  the  throng 
And  tumult  of  the  battle,  lest  perchance  475 

He  strike  thee  with  the  javelin  or  the  sword." 

H*  spake :  the  Trojan  chief,  dismayed  to  hear 

10*  o 
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The  warning  of  the  god,  withdrew  among 
The  crowded  ranks.     Meantime  Achilles  sprang 
Uix)n  the  Trojans  with  a  terrible  cry,  <» 

And  slew  a  leader  of  the  host,  the  brave 
Iphition,  whom  a  Naiad,  at  the  foot 
Of  snowy  Tmolus,  in  me  opulent  vale 
Of  Hyda,  bore  to  the  great  conqueror 
Of  towns,  Otrynteus.     As  he  came  in  haste,        <« 
The  noble  son  of  Pel  jus  with  his  spear 
Smote  him  upon  the  forehead  in  the  midst, 
And  cleft  the  head  iii  two.     He  fell ;  his  arms 
Clashed,  and  Achilles  boasted  o'er  him  thus:  — 

*'  Son  of  Otrynteus,  terrible  in  arms,  ** 

Thou  art  brought  low  ;  thou  meetest  here  ihy  death, 
Though  thou  wert  born  by  the  Gyga.*an  lake 
Where  lie,  by  fishy  Hyllus  and  the  stream 
Of  eddying  Hermus,  thy  paternal  fields." 

Thus  boastfully  he  spake,  while  darkness  came  *« 
Over  Iphition's  eyes,  and  underneath 
The  chariots  of  the  Greeks  who  foremost  fought 
His  corse  was  mangled.     Next  Achilles  smote 
Antenor's  son,  Demoleon,  gallantly 
l^reasling  the  onset  of  the  Greeks.      He  pierced  5» 
His  temple  through  the  helmet's  brazen  cheek  ; 
Tiie  brass  stayed  not  the  blow ;  the  eager  spear 
iJrake   through   the  bone,   and   crushed   the  brain 

within. 
And  the  brave  youth  lay  dead.     Achilles  next 
Struck  down  Hippodamas ;  he  pierced  his  back  s^s 
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As,  leaping  from  his  car,  the  Phrygian  fled 
Before  hint.     With  a  moan  he  hreatlied  away 
His  life,  as  moans  a  bull  when  dragged  around 
The  altar  of  the  Heliconian  king 
By  youths  on  whom  the  god  that  shakes  the  earth  !i= 
Looks  down  well  pleased.     AViih  such  a  moaning 

sound 
The  fiery  spirit  left  the  Phrjgian's  frame. 

Then  sprang  Achilles  with  his  spear  to  slay 
The  godlike  Polydonis,  Priam's  son, 
Whose  father  bade  him  not  to  join  the  war,  >« 

For  he  was  younger  than  the  other  sons, 
And  dearest  of  them  all.     In  speed  of  foot 
He  had  no  peer.     Yet,  with  a  bo)isli  pride 
To  show  his  swiftness,  in  the  foremost  ranks 
He  ranged  the  field,  until  he  lost  his  life.  !» 

Him  with  a  javelin  the  swifi-footed  .son 
Of  Peleus  smote  as  he  was  hurrying  by. 
The  weapon  pierced  the  middle  of  his  back. 
Where,  by  its  golden  rings,  the  belt  w.is  clasped 
Above  the  double  corscli;t ;  the  keen  blade  \n 

Came  forth  in  front ;  the  Trojan  with  a  cry 
Fell  forward  on  his  knees,  and,  bending,  clasped 
His  bowels  in  his  hands.     When  Hector  saw 
His  brother  thus  upon  the  earth,  there  came 
A  darkness  o'er  his  eyes,  nor  could  he  bear  w 

Longer  to  stand  aloof,  but,  brandishing 
His  spear,  came  forward  like  a  rushing  flame 
To  meet  the  son  of  Peleus,  who  beheld 
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And  bounded  toward  him,  saying  boastfully : 
"  So,  he  is  near  whose  hand  hath  given  my  heart  a 
Its  deei^est  wownd,  who  slew  my  dearest  friend. 
No  more  arc  ive  lo  shun  each  other  now. 
Timidly  stealing  through  the  paths  of  war," 

And  then  lie  said  to  Hector  with  a  frown  : 
"  Draw  nearer,  that  thou  mayst  the  sooner  die."   »• 

The  crested  Hector,  undismayed,  replied  : 
"  Pelides,  do  not  hope  with  empty  words 
To  frighten  inc,  as  if  I  were  a  boy. 
Insults  and  taunts  T  could  with  ease  return. 
I  know  that  thou  ar'  brave ;  I  know  thai  I  mi 

In  might  am  not  thy  equal ;  but  the  event 
Kesls  in  the  laps  of  ;he  great  gods,  and  they 
May,  though  I  lack  ihv  prowess,  give  ihj'  life 
Into  my  hands  when  I  shall  cast  my  spear. 
The  weapon  that  I  bear  's  keen  like  ihine."  w 

Thus  having  spoken,  b'andishing  his  siwar. 
Hi;  Milt  it  forth;  but  with  -a  gentle  breath 
Minerva  lurned  it  from  th«  i;lorious  Greek, 
And  laid  it  at  the  noble  Hec'or's  feet 
Then  did  .-\cbilles,  resolute  to  lilay  »■ 

His  enemy,  rush  against  him  'v'th  a  shout 
Of  fury;  bui  Apollo,  with  such  cower 
As  gdds  put  forth,  withdrew  him  thence,  and  spread 
A  darknuss  round  him.     Thrice  th^  swift  of  foot, 
Athilli-s,  rushed  against  him  with  his  spear,  ?" 

Ant!  thrice  he  smote  the  cloud,      iim  wbep  once 
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In  godlike  might,  be  made  the  assault,  he  spake 
These  wingM  words  of  menace  and  reproach  :  — 

"  Hound  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  once  more  escaped 
Thy  death ;  for  it  was  near.     Again  the  hand       s^s 
Of  Phcebus  rescues  thee ;  to  him  thy  vows 
Are  made  ere  thou  dost  trust  thyself  amidst 
The  clash  of  javelins.     I  shall  meet  thee  yet 
And  end  thee  utterly,  if  any  god 
Favor  me  also.     I  will  now  pursue  57» 

And  strike  the  other  Trojan  warriors  down.'* 

He  spake,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  neck 
Smote  Dryops  with  his  spear.     The  Phrygian  fell 
Before  him  at  his  feet.     He  left  him  there, 
And  wounding  with  his  spear  Philetor's  son,  575 

Demuchus,  tall  and  valiant,  in  the  knee, 
Stayed  him  until  he  slew  him  with  his  sword. 
Then  from  their  chariot  to  the  ground  he  cast 
Laogonus  and  Dardanus,  the  sons 
Of  Bias,  piercing  with  a  javelin  one,  580 

And  cutting  down  the  other  with  his  sword. 

And  Tros,  Alastor's  son,  who  came  to  him 
And  clasped  his  knees,  in  hope  that  he  would  spare 
A  captive,  — spare  his  life,  nor  shy  a  youth 
Of  his  pwn  age,  —  vain  hope  1  he  little  knew         5«s 
That  not  by  prayers  Achilles  could  be  moved, 
Nor  was  he  pitiful,  nor  mild  of  mood, 
But  hard  of  heart,  —  while  Tros  eml)raced  his  knees 
And  passionately  sued,  Pelides  thrust 
His  sword  into  his  side  ;  the  liver  came  »• 
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Forth  at  the  wound ;  the  dark  blood  gushing  filled 
The  Phrygian's  bosom  ;  o'er  his  eyes  there  crept 
A  darkness,  and  his  life  was  at  an  end. 

Approaching  Mulius  next,  Achilles  smote 
The  warrior  at  the  ear ;  the  brazen  point  as 

Passe<.i  through  the  other  ear ;  and  then  he  slew 
A^enor's  son,  Echeclus,  letting  fall 
His  heavy-hilted  sword  upon  his  head 
J  ust  in  the  midst ;  the  blade  grew  warm  with  blootl, 
And  i:loomv  death  and  unrelenting  fate  *» 

Darkened  the  victim's  eyes.     Achilles  next 
Wounded  Deucalion,  thrusting  through  his  arm 
The  brazen  javelin,  where  the  sinews  met 
That  strung  the  elbow.     While  with  powerless  arm 
The  wounded  Trojan  stood  awaiting  death,  '-^5 

Achilles  drave  his  falchion  throuirh  his  neck. 
Far  tlew  the  head  and  helm,  the  marrow  flowed 
From  out  the  spine,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground 
Deucalion  lav.     Pelides  still  went  on, 
O'ertaking  Rigmus,  the  renowned  son  <>" 

Of  Peireus,  Irom  the  fruitful  tields  of  Thrace, 
And  smote  him  in  the  stomach  with  his  lance. 
There  hunp:  the  weapon  fixed  ;  the  wounded  man 
Fell  from  the  car.     At  Areithoiis 
The  charioteer,  who  turned  his  steeds  to  flee,       ^o 
Achilles  sent  his  murderous  lance,  and  pierced 
His  back,  and  dashed  him  from  the  car,  and  left 
His  horses  wild  with  fright.     As  when,  among 
The  deep  dells  of  an  arid  mountain-side, 
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Before  it  is  consumed,  and  shifting  winds 

Hither  and  thither  sweep  the  llames,  so  ranged 

Achilles  in  his  fury  through  the  field 

From  side  to  side,  and  everywhere  overtook 

His  victims,  and  the  earth  ran  dark  with  blood,    ^s 

As  when  a  yeoman  underneath  the  yoke 
Brings  his  broad-fronted  oxen  to  tread  out 
White  barley  on  the  level  threshing-floor. 
The  sheaves  are  quickly  trodden  small  beneath 
The  heavy  footsteps  of  the  bellowing  beasts,         ejo 
So  did  the  firm-paced  coursers,  which  the  son 
Of  P**leus  guided,  trample  with  their  feet 
Bucklers  and  corpses,  while  beneath  the  car 
Blood  steeped  the  axle,  and  tlie  chariot-seat 
Dripped  on  its  rim  with  blood,  that  from  below    ^as 
Was  splashed  upon  them  by  the  horses'  hoofs 
And  by  the  chariot-wheels.     Such  havoc  made 
Pelides  in  his  ardor  for  renown. 
Till  his  invincible  hands  were  foul  with  blood. 
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NOW  when  they  reached  the  pleasant  banks 
through  which 
The  eddying  Xanthus  runs,  the  river  sprung 
From  deathless  Jove,  Achilles  drave  his  foes 
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Asunder.     Part  he  chased  across  the  plain 

Townward,  along  the  way  by  which  the  Greek       ; 

In  terror  fled  the  day  before,  pursued 

By  glorious  Hector.     Panic-struck  they  ran 

Along  that  way,  while,  to  restrain  their  flight, 

Jtefore  them  Juno  hung  a  veil  of  cloud 

And  darkness.     Meanwhile  half  the  flying  crowd  «■ 

leaped  down  lo  that  deep  stream  and  rolle<l  among 

lis  silver  eddies.    With  a  mighty  noise 

'J"liey   plunged ;    the   torrent   dashed ;    the    banks 

around 
Kemurmvired  shrilly  lo  the  cries  of  those 
Who  floated  .struggling  in  tlic  current's  whirl,         u 
As  when  before  the  fierce,  devouring  flames 
A  swarm  of  locusts,  springing  into  air, 
]"1\-  inward  a  river,  while  the  fire  behind 
I'rackles  with  sudden  fierceness,  and  in  fright 
'i'hey  fall  into  the  waves,  the  roaring  stream  ■ 

( H  ilie  deep-eddied  Xanlhus  thus  was  filled 
liofure  Aehilles  with  a  mingled  crowd 
Of  steeds  and  men.     The  Jovc-descended  man 
Left  leaning  on  the  tamarisks  his  spear 
l"|ii>ii  the  river's  Ixjrder,  and  leaped  in,  u 

Armed  only  with  his  sword,  intent  to  deal 
I)e:ith  on  the  fugitives  ;  on  every  side 
He  .sTuote,  and  from  the  smitten  by  the  sword 
Kos-e  l.imentable  cries;  the  waves  around 
lirew  crimson  with  their  blood.     A.s  when  before  w 
A  dolphin  of  huge  bulk  the  fishes  flee 
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All  that  he  overtakes,  —  the  Trojans  thus 
Hid  from  his  sight  among  the  hollow  rocks  as 

Beside  the  rushing  river.     When  his  hand 
Was  weary  with  the  work  of  death,  he  took 
Twelve  youths  alive,  whose  blood  was  yet  to  pay 
The  penalty  for  Menoetiades, 
His  slaughtered  friend.      He  led  them   from  the 
stream,  40 

Passive  with  fear  like  fawns,  and  tied  their  hands 
Behind  them  with  the  well-twined  cords  that  bound 
Their  tunics.     Then  he  gave  them  to  his  friends, 
Who  led  the  captives  to  the  roomy  ships. 

Again  Achilles  rushed  upon  the  foe  43 

Intent  on  slaughter.     One  he  met  who  climbed 
The  river's  bank,  Dardanian  Priam's  son, 
Lycaon,  whom  in  former  days  he  made 
His  captive,  by  surprise,  when  in  the  night 
He  found  him  lopping  with  an  axe  the  boughs       s* 
Of  a  wild  fig-tree,  that  the  trunk  might  form 
The  circle  of  a  wheel.     Achilles  came, 
An  unexpected  foe,  and  bore  him  ofT 
To  sea,  and  sold  him  in  the  populous  isle 
Of  Lemnos.     He  was  bought  by  Jason's  son,        ss 
The  Imbrian  prince,  Eetion,  who  had  been 
His  host,  and  now  redeemed  him  with  large  gifts, 
And  sent  him  to  Arisba's  noble  town. 
Yet  thence  he  stole,  and  reached  his  father's  house 
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Again,  and  there  made  meny  with  his  friends      " 

Eleven  days,  but  on  the  twelfth  a  god 

Delivered  him  again  into  the  ha.nds 

Of  Peleus'  son,  who  now  would  send  his  soul 

Repining  down  to  Hades.     When  the  chief, 

'i'he  swift  of  foot,  beheld  him  stand  unarmed,       i 

With  neither  helm  nor  shield  nor  spear,  —  for  these 

He  had  thrown  down,  —  faint  with  ihe  swealy  toil 

Of  clambering  up  the  bank,  and  every  limb 

Unstrung  with  weariness,  then  wrathfuUy 

Thus  said  Achilles  to  his  mighty  soul  : —  a 

"  O  strange  !  my  eyes  behold  a  miracle. 
Sure,  the  brave  son.s  of  Troy  whom  I  hax'C  slain 
Will  rise  up  from  the  nelhcr  darkness  yet. 
Since  this  man,  whom  I  once  reprieved  from  death 
And  sold  in  Lcmnos  the  divine,  comes  batk.         » 
Nor  could  the  ocean's  gray  abyss  of  brine, 
Ueyoiul  which  many  long  in  vain  to  pass, 
Detain  him  in  that  isle.     But  he  shall  tasle 
The  sharpness  of  my  spear,  that  I  may  prove 
AVhether  he  after  that  will  reappear,  « 

And  whether  the  kind  earth,  which  holds  so  well 
'i'he  valiant  dead,  can  keep  him  in  her  womb." 

So  pondered  he  and  stood.     The  Trojan  drew 
Close  to  him,  with  intent  to  clasp  his  knees. 
Fear-struck,  yet  hoping  to  avoid  Ihe  doom  » 

Of  billcr  death.     The  great  Achilles  raised 
His  ponderous  spear  lo  strike.     Dycaon  stooped. 
And,  darting  underneath  the  weapon,  seized 
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The  hero's  knees ;  behind  him  in  the  ground 
The  spear  siood  fixed,  though  eager  yet  for  blood  ;  v 
One  arm  was  round  his  adversary's  knees, 
The  other  held  —  and  would  not  let  it  go  — 
The   spear,    while    thus    with    winged    words   he 
prayed  ;  — 
"  I  ciasp  thy  knees,  Achilles  ;  look  on  me 
Kindly  and  pity  me,  O  foster-child  m 

Of  Jove.     I  am  thy  suppliant,  and  may  claim 
Thy  mercy.     I  partook  with  thee  the  fruits 
Of  Ceres,  when  amid  my  fruitful  fields 
Thoit  madest  me  a  captii'c,  carrying  me 
From  friends  and  kindred  to  the  sacred  isle  ■« 

Of  Lemnos.     Thou  didst  sell  me  there,  ^ my  price 
A  hundred  beeves,  —  and  thou  shalt  now  receive, 
For  ransom,  thrice  as  many.     It  is  yet 
But  the  twelfth  morning  since  I  came  to  Troy 
After  much  hardship,  and  a  pitiless  fate  '"s 

Betrays  me  to  thy  hands.     I  must  believe 
That  Father  Jove  in  wrath  delivers  me 
To  thee  again.     Laothoe  brought  me  forth 
To  a  bripf  life  ;  that  mother  was  the  child 
Of  aged  .Altes,  —  Altes  ruling  o'er  ■» 

The  warlike  Lelcges,  by  whom  are  tilled 
The  heights  of  Pedasus,  where  Satnio  flows,  — 
And  Priam  wedded  her  with  other  maids. 
She  bore  two  children  to  be  slain  by  thee  j 
One  was  the  godlike  Poiydore,  whom  thou  "i 

Didst  smite  with  thy  keen  spear,  in  the  front  rank 
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Of  those  who  fought  on  foot     His  evil  fate 

Must  overtake  me  now,  for,  since  a  god 

Has  brought  me  near  thee,  there  is  no  escape. 

Vet  let  me  tell  thee  this,  and  weigh  it  well,  »< 

And  let  it  save  my  life.     I  came  not  forth 

From  the  same  womb  with  Hector,  by  whose  hand 

'I'hy  bra\e  and  gentle  friend,  Patroclus,  died." 

The  illustrious  son  of  Priam  endsd  here 
His  prayer,  and  heard  a  merciless  reply: —  "s 

"Fool !  never  talk  of  ransom,  —  not  a  word. 
Before  the  evil  day  on  which  my  friend 
Was  slain,  it  pleased  me  oftentimes  to  spare 
The  TroJLins.     Many  a  one  I  took  alive 
And  sold  ;  but  now  no  man  of  all  their  race,         'i' 
Whom  any  god  may  bring  within  my  reach, 
Shall  leave  the  field  alive,  and  least  of  all 
The  .sons  of  Priam.     Die  ihou,  then  ;  and  why 
Shouldsl  thou,  my  friend,  lament?     Patroclus  died, 
And  greatly  he  excelled  ihee.     Secst  thou  not      ■« 
How  eminent  in  stature  and  in  form 
Am  I,  whom  to  a  prince  renowned  for  worth 
A  goddess  mother  bore  ;  yet  will  there  come 
To  me  a  violent  death  at  morn,  ai  eve, 
Or  at  the  midday  hour,  whenever  he  ■« 

Whose  weapon  is  to  take  my  life  shall  cast 
The  spear  or  send  an  arrow  from  the  string." 

He  spake :  the  Trojan's  heart  and  knees  grew 
faint ; 
His  hand  let  go  the  spear  ;  he  sat  and  cowered 
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With  outstretched  arms.     Achilles  drew  his  sword. 
And  smote  his  neck  just  at  the  coltar-boiie ;  i<< 

The  two-edged  blade  was  buried  deep.     He  fell 
Prone  on  the  earth ;  the  black  blood  spoiiled  forth 
And  steeped  the  soil.    Achilles  by  the  foot 
Flung  him  to  float  among  the  river-waves,  's- 

And  uttered,  boastfully,  these  wingW  words :  — 

"  Lie  there  among  the  fishes,  who  shall  feed 
Upon  thy  blood  unscared.     No  mother  lliere 
Shall  weep  thee  lying  on  lliy  bier ;  ihy  corpse 
Scamander  shall  bear  down  10  the  bro.id  sen,         '!s 
Where,  as  he  sees  thee  darkening  lis  f.ice. 
Some  fish  shall  hasten,  darting  through  :lie  waves, 
To  feed  upon  Lycaon's  fair  white  limbs. 
So  perish  ye,  till  satTud  Troy  be  mirs, 
Vou  fleeing,  while  4  follow  close  nnd  stay.  ■« 

This  river  cannot  aid  you,  —  this  fair  stream 
With  silver  eddies,  to  whose  deity 
Ye  offer  many  beeves  in  sacrifice, 
And  fling  into  its  gulfs  your  firm-paced  steeds ; 
Bui  thus  ye  all  shall  perish,  till  J  take  «i 

Full  vengeance  for  Patroclus  of  the  Creeks, 
Whom,  while  I  stood  aloof  from  war,  ye  slew." 

He  spake  :  and,  deeply  moved  with  inward  wrath. 
The  River  pondered  how  10  render  vain 
The  prowess  of  Achilles,  and  avert  it 

Destruction  from  the  Trojans.     Now  the  son 
Of  Peleus  rushed,  his  ponderous  spear  in  hand, 
To  slay  Asteropa^us,  who  was  sprung 
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From  Pelegon,  and  Pelegon  was  bom 
To  the  broad  river  Axius,  of  a  maid,  n» 

The  eldest-born  of  Acessamenus, 
Named  Peribcea  ;  for  the  river-god 
AVas  joined  with  her  in  love.     Achilles  sprang 
To  meet  the  youth,  as,  rising  from  the  stream, 
Armed  with  two  spears,  he  stood,  his  heart  made 
strong  « 

And  resolute  by  Xanthus,  who  had  seen 
Indignantly  so  many  Trojans  die, — 
Youths  whom  Acliillcs  slaughtered  in  his  stream. 
And  had  no  pity  on  them.     When  the  twain 
Were  near  each  other,  standing  face  to  face,  ■»! 

The  swift  Achilles  was  the  first  to  sjieak  :  — 
"Who  and  whence  art  thou  that  dost  venture  thus 
To  meet  me  ?     They  who  seek  to  measure  strength 
With  me  are  sons  of  most  unhappy  men." 

And  thus  the  illustrious  son  of  Pelegon  ■» 

Made  answer:  "  Brave  Pel  ides,  why  inquire 
My  lineage?     I  am  from  a  distant  coast, — 
Pa;onia's  fertile  fields  ;  I  lead  ro  war 
Paaonia's  warriors  with  long  spears,  and  this 
Is  now  the  eleventh  morning  since  I  came  .« 

To  join  (he  war  at  Troy.     I  claim  descent 
From  Axius,  the  broad  Aviiis,  who  pours  forth 
The  fairest  river  on  the  earth.     His  son 
Was  Pelegon,  expert  to  wield  the  spear. 
And  I  was  born  to  Pelegon.     And  now,  -t« 

liluslrious  son  of  Peleus,  let  us  fight" 
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He  spake :  Achilles  raised  the  Pelian  ash 
To  smite  ;  AsleropEeus  aimed  at  him 
Both  lances,  for  he  used  both  hands  alike. 
One  struck  the  Grecian's  shield,   yet  passed  not 
through,  ">! 

Stopiwd  by  the  god-given  gold  ;  the  other  gashed 
Lightly  the  elbow  of  his  dexter  arm  ; 
The  black  blood  spouted  forth,  the  spear  passed  on 
Beyond  him,  and,  still  eager  for  its  prey. 
Stood  fixed  in  earth.     Achilles  then,  intent  >■» 

To  slay  Asteropxus,  hurled  at  him 
His  trusty  spear.     The  weapon  missed  ils  mark, 
Arid,  striking  the  high  bank,  was  buried  there 
Up  to  the  middle  of  its  ashen  staff. 
Achilles  drew  the  keen  sword  from  his  thigh,        '<% 
And  flew  with  fury  toward  his  foe,  who  toiled 
In  vain  with  sinew7  arm  to  pluck  that  spuar 
From  out  the  bank  ;  and  tlirice  he  shook  the  beam 
Fiercely,  and  thrice  desisted,  lacking  strength, 
And  last  he  sought,  by  bending  ii,  to  break  ™ 

The  ashen  weapon  of  ^acides. 
But  ere  it  snap[>ed  Achilles  took  his  life, 
Smiting  him  at  the  navel  with  the  sword. 
Forth  gushed  the  entrails  to  the  ground,  and  o'er 
His  dying  eyes  the  darkness  came  ;  and  then        m 
Achilles,  leaping  on  his  breast,  lore  off 
The  armor,  and  exuUingly  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Lie  there  !  a  perilous  task  it  was  for  ihee 
To  combat  with  a  son  of  Jove,  though  bom 
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Thyself  to  a  great  River.     I  can  boast  ^m 

Descent  from  sovereign  Jove.     I  owe  mv  birth 
To  Peleus,  ruler  of  the  Myrmidons. 
His  father  was  j^acus,  who  was  bora 
To  Jupiter,  a  god  more  potent  far 
I'han  all  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea.  •s 

And  mightier  is  the  race  of  Jupiter 
Than  that  of  any  stream.     Here  close  at  hand 
Is  a  great  river,  if  such  aid  can  aught 
Avail  thee  ;  but  to  strive  with  Jupiter 
Is  not  permilted.     Acheloiis,  king  "■ 

Of  rivers,  cannot  vie  with  him,  nor  yet 
The  great  and  mighty  deep  from  which  proceed 
All  streams  and  seas  and  founts  and  watery  depths. 
He  trembles  at  the  bolt  of  mighty  Jove 
And  his  hoarse  thunder  crashing  in  ibe  sky.'"         --k 
As  thus  he  spake  he  plucked  from  out  the  bank 
His  brazen  spear,  and  left  the  lifeless  cJiief 
Stretched  in  the  sand,  where  the  dark  water  steeped 
His  limbs,  and  eels  and  fishes  came  and  gnawed 
The  warrior's  reins.     Achilles  hastened  on,  -v 

Pursuing  the  Pa;onian  knights,  who  now, 
When  they  beheld  their  bravest  overthrown 
In  desperali;  batlle  by  the  mighty  arm 
And  f:ilchion  of  Pelides,  took  to  flight 
Along  the  eddying  river.     There  he  slew  -is 

Mydon,  Thersijochus,  Astypylus, 
Mnesus,  and  Thrasius,  and  struck  down  in  death 
-tnius  and  Ophclestes,     Many  more 
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Of  the  Paeonians  the  swift-rooted  Greek 

Had  slain,  had  not  the  eddying  River,  roused      >m 

To  anger,  put  a  human  semblance  on. 

And  uttered  from  its  whirling  deeps  a  voice  :  — 

"  O  son  of  Peleus  !  thou  who  dost  excel 
All  other  men  in  might  and  dreadful  deeds, — 
For  the  gods  aid  thee  ever,  —  if  the  son  *• 

Of  Saturn  gives  thee  to  destroy  the  race 
Of  Trojans,  drive  them  from  me  to  the  plain, 
And  there  perform  thy  terrible  exploits. 
For  now  my  pleasant  waters,  in  their  flow, 
Are  choked  with  heaps  of  dead,  and  I  no  more     m 
Can  pour  them  into  the  great  deep,  so  thick 
TTie  corpses  clog  my  bed,  while  ihou  dost  slay 
And  sparest  noL     Now  then,  withhold  thy  hand. 
Prince  of  the  people !     I  am  horror-struck," 

Achilles  (he  swift-footed  made  reply  :  n% 

"Be  it  as  thou  commandest,  fosler-child 
Of  Jove,  Scamanderl    Yet  I  shall  not  cease 
To  slay  these  treaty-breakers  till  at  length 
f  shut  them  up  within  their  town,  and  force 
Hector  to  meet  me,  that  we  may  decide  =«» 

Which  shall  o'crcome  the  other,  —  he  or  I." 

He  spake,  and  rushed  upon  the  men  of  Troy, 
Terrible  as  a  god,  while  from  his  bed 
The  eddying  River  called  to  Phttbus  thus  :  — 

"Why  this,  thou  bearer  of  the  silver  bow,  ^ 

Thou  son  of  Jove?     Thou  heedest  not  the  will 
Of  Saturn's  son,  who  strictly  bade  that  thou 
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Shouldst  aid  the  Trojans  till  the  latest  gleam 
Of  sunsei,  and  tUl  night  is  on  the  fields."- 

And  Ihen  Achilles,  mighty  mlh  the  spear,         m 
From  Ihe  steep  bank  leaped  into  the  mid-stream, 
While,  foul  with  ooze,  the  angry  RiveT  raised 
His  waves,  and  pushed  along  the  heaps  of  dead 
Slain  by  Achilles.    These,  with  mighty  roar 
As  of  a  bellowing  ox,  Scamander  cast  m 

Aground  ;  the  living  with  his  whirling  gulfo 
He  hid,  and  saved  them  in  his  friendly  streams. 
In  tumult  terribly  the  surges  rose 
Around  Achilles,  beating  on  his  shield, 
And  made  his  feet  to  stagger,  till  he  grasped        »» 
A  tall,  fair-growing  elm  upon  the  bank. 
Down  came  the  tree,  and  in  its  loosened  roots 
Brought  the  earih  with   it;   the  fair  stream  was 

checked 
By  the  thick  branches,  and  the  prostrate  trunk 
Bridged  it  from  side  to  side,     Achilles  sprang      vi 
From  [he  deep  pool,  and  fled  with  rapid  feet 
Across  the  plain  in  terror.     Nor  did  then 
The  mighty  river-god  refrain,  but  rose 
Against  him  whh  a  darker  crest,  to  drive 
The  noble  son  of  Peleus  from  the  field,  v 

And  so  deliver  Troy.     Pelides  sprang 
A  spcar'scast  backward, — sprangwithall  the  speed 
Of  the  black  eagle's  wing,  Ihe  hunter-bird, 
Meclcst  and  strongest  of  the  fowls  of  air. 
Like  him  he  darted  ;  clashing  round  his  breast,    ji. 
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The  brazen  mail  rang  fearfully.     Askance 
He  fled  ;  ihe  water  with  a  mightj'  roar 
Followed  him  close.     As,  when  a  husbandman 
l^ads  forth,  from  some  dark  spring  of  earth,  a  rill 
Among  his  planted  garden-beds,  and  clears  ,- 

Its  channel,  spade  in  hand,  the  pebbles  there 
Move  with  the  current,  which  runs  murmuring  down 
The  sloping  surface  and  outstrips  its  guide,  — 
So  rushed  the  waves  where'er  Achilles  ran, 
Swift  as  he  was  ;  for  mightier  are  the  gods  rj 

Than  men.     As  often  as  the  noble  son 
Of  Peleus  made  a  stand  in  hope  to  know 
Whether  the  deathless  goils  of  the  great  heaven 
Conspired  to  make  him  flee,  so  often  came 
A  mighty  billow  of  the  Jove-born  stream  ip 

And  drenched  his  shoulders.     Then  again  he  sprang 
Away ;  the  rapid  torrent  made  his  knees 
To  tremble,  while  it  swept,  where'er  he  trod, 
The  earth  from  underneath  his  feet.     He  looked 
To  the  broad  heaven  above  him,  and  complained  :  — 
"Will  not  some  god,  O  Fadicr  Jove,  put  forth  31s 
His  power  to  save  me  in  my  hour  of  need 
From  this  fierce  river?     Any  fate  but  this 
I  am  resigtifd  to  suffer.     None  of  all 
The  immortal  ones  is  more  in  fault  than  she  w 

To  whom  I  owe  my  birth  ;  her  treacherous  words 
Deluded  me  to  think  that  I  should  fall 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Tmy  by  the  swift  shafts 
Of  Phtebus.     U'ould  that  Hector,  the  most  brave 
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Of  warriore  reared  upon  the  Trojan  soil,  w 

Had  slain  me ;  he  had  slain  a  brave  man  then, 
And  a  brave  man  had  stripped  me  of  my  anns. 
But  now  it  is  my  &te  to  perish,  caught 
In  this  great  river,  hke  a  swineherd's  boy. 
Who  in  the  time  of  rains  attempts  to  pass  w 

A  torrent,  and  is  overwhelmed  and  drowned." 

He  spake,  and  Neptune  and  Minerva  came 
Quickly  and  Stood  beside  him.     In  the  form 
Of  men  they  came,  and  took  his  hand,  and  cheered 
His  spirit  with  their  words.     And  thus  the  god    jb 
Neptune,  who  makes  the  earth  to  tremble, said:  — 

"  Fear  not,  Pelides,  neither  let  thy  heart 
Be  troubled,  since  thou  hast  among  the  gods. 
By  Jove's  consent,  auxiliars  such  as  I 
And  Patlas.     It  is  not  thy  doom  to  be  *> 

Thus  vanquished  by  a  river.     Soon  its  rage 
\Vill  cease,  as  thou  shalt  see.     Meantime  we  give 
This  counsel ;  heed  it  well :  let  not  thy  hand 
Refrain  from  slaughter  till  the  Trojan  host 
Are  all  shut  up  —  all  that  escape  thy  arm  —        « 
Within  the  lofty  walls  of  Troy.     Then  take 
The  life  of  Hector,  and  return  on  board 
'ITiy  galleys  ;  we  will  make  that  glory  thine." 

Thus  having  spoken,  they  withdrew  and  joined 
The  immortals,  while  Achilles  hastened  on,  m 

Encouraged  by  the  mandate  of  the  gods. 
Across  the  plain.     The  plain  was  overflowed 
With  water ;  sumptuous  arms  were  floating  round. 
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And  stemmed  with  powerful  limbs  the  stream,  and 

still  m 

Went  forward;  for  Minerva  mightily 
Had  strengthened  him.     Nor  did  Scamander  fail 
To  put  forth  all  his  power,  enraged  the  more 
Against  the  son  of  Peleus  ;  higher  still 
His  torrent  swelled  and  tossed  wtih  all  its  waves,  *• 
And  thus  he  called  to  Simols  with  a  shout :  — 

"O  brother,  join  with  me  to  hold  in  check 
This  man,  who  threatens  soon  to  overthrow 
King  Priam's  noble  city  ;  for  no  more 
The  Trojan  host  resist  him.     Come  at  once  iss 

And  aid  me ;  fill  thy  channel  from  its  springs, 
And  summon  all  thy  brooks,  and  lift  on  high 
A  mighty  wave,  and  roll  along  thy  bed. 
Mingled  in  one  great  torrent,  trees  and  stones. 
That  we  may  tame  this  savage  man,  who  now        »• 
In  triumph  walks  the  field,  and  bears  himself 
As  if  he  were  a  god.     His  strength,  I  deem, 
AVill  not  avail  him,  nor  his  noble  form. 
Nor  those  resplendent  arms,  which  yet  shall  lie 
Scattered  along  the  bottom  of  my  gulfs,  sm 

And  foul  with  ooze.     Himself  too  I  shall  wrap 
In  sand,  and  pile  the  rubbi'^h  of  my  bed 
In  heaps  around  him.     Never  shall  the  Greeks 
Know  where  to  gather  up  his  bones,  o'erspread 
By  me  with  river-slime,  for  there  shall  be  •• 

His  burial-place ;  no  other  tomb  the  Greeks 
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Will  need  when  they  perfomi  his  funeral  rites." 

He  spake,  and  wrathfully  he  rose  against 
Achilles,  —  rose  with  turbid  waves,  and  noise, 
And  foam,  and  blood  and  bodies  of  the  dead.       m 
One  purjile  billow  of  the  Jove-bom  stream 
Swelled  high  and  whelmed  Achilles.    Juno  saw. 
And  trembled  lest  the  hem  should  be  whirled 
Downward  by  the  great  river,  and  in  haste 
She  called  to  Vulcan,  her  beloved  son  : —  «> 

"  Vulcan,  my  son,  arise  I    We  deemed  that  thou 
And  eddying  Xanthus  were  of  equal  might 
In  battle.     Come  wiih  instant  aid,  and  bring 
Thy  vast  array  of  dames,  while  from  the  deep 
I  call  a  tempest  of  the  winds,  —  the  West  us 

And  the  swill  South,  —  and  they  shall  sweep  along 
A  fiery  torrent  to  consume  the  foe, 
Warriors  and  weapons.     Thou  meantime  lay  waste 
Tiie  groves  along  the  Xanthus ;  hurl  at  him 
Thy  fires,  nor  let  him  with  soft  words  or  threats  «>> 
Avert  thy  fury.     Pause  not  from  the  work 
Of  ruin  till  I  shout  and  give  the  sign, 
And  then  shall  ihou  restrain  thy  restless  fires." 
She  .<i|).'ikG,  and  \'ulcan  at  her  word  sent  forth 
His  fierce,  devouring  flames.     Upon  the  plain      ki 
They  first  were  kindled,  and  consumed  the  dead 
That  strewed  it,  where  Achilles  Struck  them  down. 
The  ground  was  dried  ;   the  glimmering  flood  was 

stayed. 
As  when  the  autumnal  north-wind,  breathing  o'er 
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A  newly  watered  garden,  quickly  dries  ™ 

The  clammy  mould,  and  makes  the  tiller  glad, 
So  did  the  spacious  plain  grow  drj-  on  which 
The  dead  were  turned  to  ashes.    Then  ihe  god 
Seized  on  the  river  with  his  glittering  fires. 
The  elms,  the  willows,  and  the  tamarisks  m 

Fell,  scorched  to  cinders,  and  the  lotus-herbs. 
Rushes,  and  reeds  that  richly  fringed  the  banks 
Of  that  fair-flowing  current  were  consumed. 
The  eels  and  fishes,  that  were  wont  to  glide 
Hither  and  thither  through  the  pleasant  depths    " 
And  eddies,  languished  in  the  fiery  breath 
Of  Vulcan,  mighty  artisan.     The  strengih 
Of  the  great  River  withered,  and  he  spake  :  — 

"O  Vulcan,  there  is  none  of  all  the  gods 
Who  may  contend  with  thee.     I  combat  not  ms 

With  fires  like  thine.     Cease  then.    With  my  consent 
The  noble  son  of  Pcleus  may  drive  out 
The  Trojans  from  their  city.    ^Vhat  have  I 
To  do  with  war,  —  the  attack  or  the  defence?" 

Thus  in  that  fiery  glow  he  spake,  wliile  seethed  w 
His  pleasant  streams.     As  over  a  strong  fire 
A  caldron  filled  with  fat  of  pampered  swine 
Glows  bubbling  on  all  sides,  while  underneath 
Burns  the  dry  fuel,  thus  were  his  fair  streams 
Scorched  by  the  heat,  and  simmered,  while  the  blast 
Sent  forth  by  Vulcan,  the  great  ariisan,  t^ 

Tormented  him,  and  he  besought  the  aid 
Of  Juno  with  these  supplicating  words  :  — 
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"  Why  should  thy  son,  O  Juno,  wreak  on  me 
His  fury,  more  than  on  the  other  gods?  * 

My  fault  is  less  than  theirs  who  give  their  aid 
To  Troy  ;  and  I  will  cease,  if  thou  command. 
Bid  htm  desist,  and  here  I  pledge  my  oath 
Not  to  attempt  to  save  the  Trojan  race 
From  ruin,  though  their  city  sink  in  flames  w 

Before  the  torches  of  the  warlike  Greeks." 

This  when  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno  heard. 
She  said  to  Vulcan,  her  beloved  son  :  — 

"  Dear  son,  refrain  ;  it  is  not  well  that  tlius 
A  god  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  men."  m 

She  spake,  and  Vuican  quenched  his  dreadful 
fires, 
And  back  the  pleasant  waters  to  their  bed 
Went  gliding.     Xanthus  had  been  made  to  yield. 
And  the  two  combatants  no  longer  strove 
Since  Juno,  though  offended,  bade  them  cease,     m 

Yet  was  the  conflict  terrible  among 
The  other  gods,  as  zeal  for  different  sides 
Impelled  them.     With  a  loud  uproar  they  met 
Each  other  in  ihe  field  ;  the  spacious  earth 
RebelloHed  to  the  noise,  and  the  great  heaven     «•• 
Returned  it     To  the  ear  of  Jove  it  rose, 
Who,  sitting  on  Olj-mpus,  laughed  within 
His  sccrcl  heart  as  he  beheld  the  gods 
Contending,  for  not  long  they  stood  apart 
Shield -breaking  Mars  began  the  assault ;  he  rushed 
Toward  Pallas,  brandishing  his  brazen  spear,        ^ 


And  thus  accosted  her  with  insolent  words  :  — 
"  Thou  shameless  one,  thou  whose  effrontery 
fs  boundless,  why  wilt  thou  provoke  the  gods 
To  strife?    Thy  temper  is  most  arrogant.  4» 

Remember  est  thou  the  time  when  thou  didst  prompt 
Tydides  Diomed  to  strike  at  me  ? 
It  was  thy  hand  that  held  his  shining  spear, 
And  aimed  it  well,  and  gave  the  wound  ;  but  now 
Will  I  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  that  wrong."     m 

He  spake,  and  smote  Minerva's  fringbd  shield, 
The  dreadful  segis,  which  not  even  Jove 
Could  pierce  with  thunderbolts.      Tiie  murderous 

Mars 
Smote  it  with  his  huge  spear.     She  only  stepped 
Backward  a  space,  and  with  her  powerful  hand     sc» 
Lifted  a  stone  that  lay  upon  the  plain, 
Black,  huge,  and  jagged,  which  the  men  of  old 
Had  placed  there  for  a  landmark.     This  she  hurled 
At  Mars,  and  struck  him  on  the  neck  ;  he  fell 
With  nerveless  limbs,  and  covered,  as  he  lay,        s>i 
Seven  acres  of  the  field  :  his  armor  clashed 
Around  him  in  his  fall  ;  his  locks  all  soiled 
Lay  in  the  trodden  dust     The  goddess  stood 
O'er  him,  and  boasted  thus  with  winged  words  :  — 
"  Fool  that  thou  art,  hast  thou  not  learned  how 
much  5»« 

The  might  I  boast  excels  thine  own,  that  thus 
Thou  measurest  strength  with  me  ?     Now  dost  thou 

feel 
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Thy  mother's  curse  fulfilled,  who  meditates 
Thy  chastisement,  since  thou  hast  left  the  Greeks 
And  joined  the  treaty-breaking  sons  of  Troy."     5»3 

She  spake,  and  turned  away  her  glorious  eyes. 
Jove's  daughter,  Venus,  took  the  hanil  of  Mars, 
And  led  him  groaning  thence,  while  hardly  yet 
His  strength  came  back.     The  white-armed  Juno 

saw. 
And  spake  to  Pallas  thus,  with  winged  words :  —  5^ 

"  See,  daughter  of  the  .-Egis-bearer,  Jove, 
Unconquerable  maid  !  that  shameless  one. 
Through  all  the  tumult,  from  the  thick  of  tii^ht, 
Leads  hence  the  murderous  Mars  ;  but  fullow  her." 

She  spake,  and  Pallas  gladly  hastened  forth,    5'- 
And,  overtaking  Venus,  dealt  at  her 
A  mighty  buffet  on  the  breast ;  her  heart 
Fainted,  her  knees  gave  way  ;  and,  as  she  lay 
Prostrate  with  Mars  upon  the  fruitful  earth, 
I'vXulting  Pallas  spake  these  winged  words  : —      sr 

**  Would  that  all  those  who  aid  the  cause  of  Troy 
And  combat  with  the  mailtid  Greeks  were  thus! 
Would  that  they  were  as  hardy  and  as  brave 
As  Venus  here,  who  ventured  to  the  help 
Of  Mars,  and  met  the  force  of  my  right  arm  !         5« 
'i'hen  had  the  stately  Ilium  been  overthrown 
Long  since,  and  we  had  rested  from  the  war." 

She  spake  :  the  white-armed  Juno  gently  smiled. 
And  then  King  Neptune  to  Apollo  said  :  — 

"  Why,  Phoebus,  stand  we  thus  aloof?  it  ill        540 
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Becomes  us,  while  the  other  gods  engage 

In  conflict.     'X  were  a  shame  should  we  return 

Up  to  Olympus  and  the  brazen  halls 

Of  Jove  with  no  blow  struck.     Begin,  for  thou 

Art  younger  born,  and  I,  who  both  in  years  ms 

And  knowledge  am  before  thee,  must  not  make 

The  assault.     O  silly  god,  and  slow  of  thoughtl 

Hast  thou  indeed  forgotten  all  the  wrongs 

AVe  suffered  once  in  Troy,  and  only  we 

or  all  the  gods,  when,  sent  to  earth  by  Jove,  » 

We  served  a  twelvemonth  for  a  certain  liire 

The  proud  Laomedon,  by  whom  our  tasks 

Were  set  ?     I  built  a  city  and  a  wall 

Of  broad  extent,  and  beautiful,  and  strong 

To  stand  assault ;  and,  Phcebus,  thou  didst  feed  su 

His  stamping  oxen,  with  curved  horns,  among 

The  lawns  of  woody  Ida  seamed  \vi[h  glens. 

But  when  the  welcome  hours  had  brought  tlie  day 

Of  our  reward,  the  ruffian  king  refused 

The  promised  wages,  and  dismissed  us  both  jfc 

With  menaces  ;  to  bind  thee  hand  and  foot 

He  threatened,  and  to  sell  thee  as  a  slave 

In  distant  isies,  and  to  cut  off  the  ears 

Of  both  of  us.     So  we  returned  to  heaven. 

Incensed  at  him  who  thus  withheld  the  hire  s« 

He  promised.     Dost  thou  favor  Troy  for  this? 

Wilt  thou  not  rather  act  wiih  us  until 

These  treaty- breakers,  with  iheir  children  all 

And  their  chaste  matrons,  perish  utterly?" 
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Then  thus  the  archer-king,  AdoIIo,  spake  :       s?» 
•*  Thou  wouldst  not  deem  me  wise,  should  I  contend 
With  thee,  O  Neptune,  for  the  nke  of  men, 
Who  flourish  like  the  forest-leaves  awhile, 
And  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  earth,  and  then 
Decay  and  perish.     Let  us  quit  the  field,  n 

And  leave  the  combat  to  the  warring  hosts." 

He  spake,  and  turned,  afraid  to  meet  in  arms 
His  uncle  ;  but  the  sylvan  Dian  hej».id, — 
His  sister,  mistress  of  tlie  beasts  that  range 
The  wilds,  — and  harshly  thus  upbraided  him  : —  5* 

*'0  mighty  Archer,  dost  thou  flee  an-i  yield 
The  victory  to  Neptune,  who  bears  off 
A  glory  cheaply  earned?     Why  dost  thcu  bear 
That  idle  how,  thou  coxcomb?     I  shall  hope 
No  more  to  hear  thee  in  our  feather's  hulls.  585 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  immortals,  baist 
That  thou  wilt  fight  with  Neptune  hand  to  h.\"'d." 

The  archer-god,  Apollo,  answered  not ; 
But  thus  the  imperial  wife  of  Jupiter, 
Indignantly  and  with  reproachful  words,  590 

Rebuked  the  quivered  goddess  of  the  chase  :-- 

"  How  is  It  tliat  thou  darest,  shameless  one. 
Resist  me  ?     Thou  wilt  find  it  hard,  though  tr^'ned 
In  archery,  to  match  thy  strength  with  mine, 
Though  Jove  has  made  thee  among  womankinc'   '^ 
A  lioness,  and  though  he  gives  thee  power 
To  slay  whomever  of  thy  sex  thou  wilt ; 
Yet  wilt  thou  find  it  easier  to  strike  down 
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The  mountain  beasts  of  prey,  and  forest  deer, 
Than  combat  with  thy  betters.     If  thou  choose    -..^ 
To  try  the  event  of  battle,  then  put  forth 
Thy  strength  against  me,  and  thou  shall  be  tauglu 
How  greatly  I  excel  in  might  of  arm." 

Thus  Juno  spake,  and  grasped  in  her  left  hand 
Both  Dian's  wrists,  and,  plucking  with  her  right    <^ 
The  quiver  from  her  shoulders,  beat  with  it 
Her  ears,  and  smiled  as  under  her  quick  blows 
The  sufferer  writhed.     To  earth  the  arrows  fell, 
And  Dian  weeping  fled.     As  when  a  dove. 
Not  fated  to  be  overtaken  yet,  -„ 

Flees  from  a  hawk  to  find  her  htding-placc. 
The  hollow  rock,  so  Dian  fled  in  tears. 
And  left  her  arrows.     To  Latona,  then. 
Heaven's  messenger,  the  Argus-qu tiler,  spake :  — 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contend  with  Ihcc,  »■* 

Latona ;  perilous  it  were  to  meet 
A  consort  of  the  Cloud-compeller,  Jove, 
In  combat.     Go  and  freely  make  ihy  bonst 
Among  the  gods  that  thou  hast  vanquished  me." 

He  spake  :  Latona  gathered  from  the  ground    ■^t 
fbc  bow  and  shafts  which  in  that  whirl  of  dust 
Had  fallen  here  and  there,  and,  bearing  them. 
Followed  her  daughter,  who  meantime  had  reached 
Olympus  and  the  brazen  halls  of  Jove. 
And  there,  a  daughter  at  her  father's  knee.s,         im 
She  sat  her  down,  while,  as  she  wept,  her  robe 
Of  heavenly  texture  trembled.     Graciously 
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Jove  smiled,  and  drew  her  toward  him  and  inquired : 
**  What  dweller  of  the  sky  has  dared  do  this, 
Dear  child.,  as  though  some  flagrant  guilt  were  thine?" 

And  thus  replied  the  mistress  of  the  chase        ^ 
Crowned  with  the  crescent :    *'  Father,  't  was  thy 

queen. 
The  white-armed  Juno  ;  she  who  causes  strife 
And  wrath  among  the  gods  has  done  me  wrong  * 

So  talked  they,  while  to  sacred  Ilium  came      ^^ 
Phoebus  Apollo  ;  't  was  his  charge  to  watch 
The  well-built  city*s  ramparts,  lest  the  Greeks 
That  day  should  lay  it  waste  against  the  wih 
Of  fate.     The  other  gods  went  back  to  heaven. 
Some  angry,  some  exulting.     They  sat  down        «*» 
Bcsiilc  the  All-Father,  him  who  darkens  heaven 
With  gathered  clouds.     Meantime  Achilles  chased 
And  slew  the  Trojans  and  their  firm-paced  steeds. 
As,  when  the  smoke  rolls  heavenward  from  a  town 
Given  by  the  angry  gods  a  prey  to  fire,  f.< 

Toil  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  bitter  woe 
The  fate  of  many,  such  the  woe  and  toil 
Caused  by  Achilles  to  the  sons  of  Troy. 

The  aged  Priam  from  a  lofty  tower 
Beheld  the  large-limbed  son  of  Peleus  range         ^ 
The  field,  and  all  the  Trojans  helj)lessly 
Fleeing  in  tumult.     With  a  cry  of  grief 
He  came  from  that  high  station  to  the  ground, 
And  gave  commandment  to  the  sturdy  men 
Wlio  stood  to  watch  the  gates  along  the  wall :  —  ^s* 
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■'  Hold  the  gates  open  while  the  flying  host  ■ 
Enter  the  ciiy  ;  for  Achilles  comes. 
Routing  them,  near  at  hand,  and  we  may  see 
Terrible  havoc.     But  when  all  our  troops 
Are  once  within  the  walls,  and  breathe  again,       «= 
Shut  the  close-fitting  portals;  for  I  dread 
Lest  that  fierce  warrior  rush  into  our  streets." 

He  spake :  they  drew  the  bolts  and  opened  wide 
The  gates,  and  gave  a  refuge  to  the  host 
Then  leaped  Apollo  forth  to  meet  their  flight        «s 
And  rescue  them.     All  faint  wiih  burning  thirst. 
And  grimed  with  dust,  they  hurried  o'er  the  plain, 
And  toward  the  city  and  its  lofty  walls, 
While  eagerly  Achilles  on  their  track 
Pressed  with  his  spear  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  rage,  sjo 
And  all  on  fire  his  .spirit  with  desire 
For  glory.     Then  the  Greeks  had  overthrown 
The  towery  Troy,  if  Phabus  had  not  moved 
Agenor,  a  young  hero,  nobly  born. 
niameless,  and  brave,  Antenor's  son,  to  meet        «« 
Achilles.     Phcebus  breathed  into  his  heart 
Courage,  as,  standing  by  the  youth,  he  leaned 
Against  a  beechen  tree,  and,  wrapped  from  sight 
In  darkness,  watched  to  rescue  him  from  death, 
Ageiior  stood  as  he  beheld  approach  « 

The  mighty  spoiler,  and,  perplexed  in  mind. 
Sighed  heavily,  and  said  to  his  great  soul  ;  — 

"Ah  me!  if  with  the  routed  troops  I  flee 
From  fierce  Achilles,  he  will  overtake 
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And  slay  me  ;  I  shall  die  as  cowards  die.  * 

But  if  I  leave  the  host  to  be  pursued 

By  Peleus'  son,  and  by  another  way 

Flee  from  the  wall  across  the  plain,  until 

I  reach  the  lawns  of  Ida,  and  am  hid 

Among  its  thickets,  then  I  may  at  eve  ^ 

Batlie  in  the  river  and  return  refreshed 

To  Troy.     But  why  give  way  to  thoughts  like  these? 

For  he  may  yet  observe  me  as  I  haste 

From  Ilium  o'er  the  plain,  and  his  swift  feet 

May  follow  ;  there  will  then  be  no  escape  *« 

From  death  and  fate,  since  he  in  might  of  arm 

Excels  all  other  men.     If  now  I  here 

Confront  him  before  Troy,  I  cannot  think 

That  he  is  weapon-proof;  one  life  alone 

Dwells  in  him,  though  Saturnian  Jupiter  i^ 

Bestows  on  him  the  glor}^  of  the  day." 

He  spake,  and  firmly  waited  for  the  son 
Of  Pcleus  ;  eagerly  his  fearless  heart 
Longed  for  the  combat.     As  a  panther  leaves 
The  covert  of  the  wood  and  comes  to  meet  7^ 

A  huntsman,  nor  is  scared  nor  put  to  flight 
\\)'  noise  of  baying  hounds,  not  even  though 
A  spear's  thrust  or  a  javelin  flung  from  far 
Have  wounded  him,  yet,  wounded,  he  fights  on, 
Until  he  grapples  with  his  enemy  710 

Or  perishes,  —  thus  did  the  noble  son 
Of  the  renowned  Antenor  press  to  try 
His  prowess  with  Achilles,  and  disdained 
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To  flee  before  him.     Holding  his  round  shield 
Before  his  face,  and  with  his  lifted  spear  tu 

Aimed  at  the  Greek,  he  shouted  thus  aloud  : — ■ 

"  Renowned  Achilles  !  thou  dost  fondly  nope 
That  thou  to-day  wilt  overthrow  the  town 
Of  the  magnanimous  Trojans.     Many  toils, 
Thou  fool !  must  be  endured  ere  that  can  be ;       7- 
For  we  are  many  and  are  brave  who  dwell 
Within  it,  and  shall  well  defend  the  town 
For  our  beloved  parents  and  our  wives 
And  little  ones.     Here  shall  thou  meet  thy  doom. 
Brave  as  ihou  art,  and  terrible  in  war."  m 

As  thus  he  spake,  his  powerful  hand  dismissed 
The  keen-edged  spear,  nor  missed  his  aim  ;  it  struck 
The  son  of  Peleus  just  below  the  knee. 
The  tin  of  which  the  greave  was  newly  forged 
Rang  shrilly,  and  sent  back  the  brazen  point ;       m 
It  could  not  pierce  the  armor  which  a  god 
Had  given.     And  then  the  son  of  Peleus  aimed 
His  weapon  at  Agenor.     Phccbus  came 
And  snatched  away  his  triumph,  bearing  off 
The  godlike  youth,  Agenor,  in  a  veil  i-a 

Of  darkness  from  the  perils  of  the  war. 
Then  he  decoyed  Achilles  from  the  host 
Of  Troy ;  the  archer  of  the  skies  put  on 
Agenor's  perfect  semblance,  and  appeared 
Before  the  Greek,  and  fled  ;  his  hasty  flight  m» 

Was  followed  close.     Achilles  chased  the  god 
Ever  before  him,  yet  still  near,  across 
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The  fruitful  fields,  to  the  cleei>-eddied  stream 
Of  Xanthus  ;  for  Apollo  artfully 
Made  it  to  seem  that  he  should  soon  overtake      ?« 
His  flying  foe,  and  thus  beguiled  him  on. 
Meantime  the  routed  Trojans  gladly  thronged 
Into  the  city,  filled  the  streets,  and  dosed 
The  portals.     None  now  dared  without  the  walls 
To  wait  for  others,  or  remain  to  know  ^ 

Who  had  escaped  with  life,  and  who  %vere  slain 
In  battle ;  eagerly  they  flung  themselves 
Into  the  city,  —  every  one  whose  feet 
And  knees  had  borne  him  from  the  field  alive. 
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THUS  were  they  driven  within  the  city  walls 
Like   frighted   fawns,    and    there    dispersing 
cooled 
Their  sweaty  limbs,  and  quenched  their  eager  thirst, 
And  rested  on  the  battlements.     The  Greeks,! 
pjcaring  their  sliiekis  upon  their  shoulders,  came     s 
Close  to  the  ramparts.     Hector's  adverse  fate 
Detained  him  still  without  the  walls  of  Trov, 
And  near  the  Seaman  gates.     Meantime  the  god 
Apollo  to  the  son  of  Peleus  said  :  — 

"()  son  of  Peleus  !  why  pursue  me  thus  »• 

With  thy  swit^t  feet,  —  a  mortal  man  in  chase 
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or  an  i-nmortar^     That  I  am  a  god 

Thou  seest  not  yet,  but  turnest  all  thy  rage 

On  me,  and,  having  put  the  host  of  Troy 

To  rout,  dost  think  of  them  no  more.     They  find  <% 

A  refuge  in  their  town,  while  far  astray 

Thou  wanderest  hither.     Thou  hast  not  the  power 

To  slay  me  ;  I  f*m  not  of  mortal  birth." 

The  swift  Achilles  angrily  replied  : 
"O  archer-god,  thou  inos*,  unjust  of  all  •• 

The  immortals !  thou  ("ast  wronged  me,  luring  me 
Aside  ;  since  many  a  warrior  I  had  forced 
To  bite  the  dust  b'/rre  they  reached  the  gates 
Of  Ilium  but  for  th"^,  who  from  my  grasp 
Hast  snatched  d  c  glory  and  hast  rescued  them,    "s 
Thou  didst  not  f^ar  my  vengeance  ;  yet  if  power 
Were  given  me.  \  would  punish  thee  for  this." 

He  spake,  ar-!-.  with  heroic  purpose  turned 
Toward  Iliura  As  a  steed  that  wins  the  race 
Flics  at  his  utmost  speed  across  the  plain,  * 

And  whirls  along  the  chariot,  with  such  speed 
The  son  of  Peleus  moved  his  rapid  feet. 

The  aged  monarch  Priam  was  the  first 
To  see  him  as  he  scoured  the  plain,  and  shone 
Like  to  the  star  which  in  the  autumn  time  3; 

Rises  and  glows  among  the  lights  of  heaven 
With  eminent  lustre  at  the  dead  of  night, — 
Orion's  Hound  they  call  it,  —  bright  indeed, 
And  yet  of  baleful  omen,  for  it  brings 
Distressing  heat  to  miserable  men.  • 
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So  shone  ihe  brass  upon  the  warrior's  breast 

As  on  he  flew.     The  aged  Priam  g^roaned, 

And  smote  his  head  with  lifted  hands,  and  called 

Aloud,  imploring  his  beloved  son, 

Who  eagerly  before  the  city  gate  « 

Waited  his  foe  Achilles.     Priam  thus, 

With  outstretched  hands,  besought  him  plteously  :— 

"  O  wait  not.  Hector,  my  beloved  son, 
To  combat  with  Pelides,  thus  alone 
And  far  from  succor,  lest  thou  meet  thy  death,     s» 
Slain  by  his  hand,  for  he  is  mightier  far 
Than  thou  art.     Would  that  he,  the  cruel  one, 
Were  but  as  much  the  favorite  of  the  gods 
As  he  is  mine  !  then  should  the  birds  of  prey 
And  dogs  devour  his  carcass,  and  the  grief  s^ 

That  weighs  upon  my  spirit  would  depart. 
I  have  been  robbed  by  him  of  many  sons,  — 
Brave  youths,  whom  he  has  slain  or  sold  as  slaves 
In  distant  isles ;  and  now  I  see  no  more 
Among  our  host  on  whom  the  gates  are  closed      «'^ 
My  Polydorus  and  Lycaon,  whom 
The  peerless  dame  Laothoe  bore  to  me. 
If  yet  they  are  within  the  Grecian  camp, 
I  will  redeem  their  lives  with  brass  and  gold ; 
For  I  have  store,  which  Altes,  the  renowned  ^ 

And  aged,  gave  his  daughter.     If  they  live 
No  longer,  but  have  passed  to  the  abode 
Of  Hades,  bitter  will  our  sorrow  be,  — 
Mine  and  their  mother's,  —  but  the  popular  grief 
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Will  sooner  be  consoled  if  thou  fall  not,  ^> 

Slain  by  Achilles.     Come  within  the  walls. 
My  son,  that  thou  tnayst  still  be  the  defence 
Of  Ilium's  sons  and  daughters,  nor  increase 
The  glory  of  Pelides  with  the  loss 
Of  thine  own  life.     Have  pily  upon  me,  n 

Who  only  live  to  suffer,  —  whom  the  son 
Of  Satum,  on  the  threshold  of  my  age. 
Hath  destined  to  endure  a  thousand  griefs, 
And  then  to  be  destroyed,  —  lo  see  my  sons 
Slain  by  the  sword,  my  daughters  dragged  away    » 
Into  captivity,  their  chambers  made 
A  spoil,  our  infants  dashed  against  the  ground 
By  cruel  hands,  the  consorts  of  my  sons 
Borne  off  by  the  ferocious  Greeks  ;  and  last. 
Perchance  the  very  dogs  which  1  have  fed  « 

Here  in  my  palaces  and  at  my  board. 
The  guardians  of  my  doors,  «hcn,  by  the  spear 
Or  sword,  some  enemy  shall  take  my  life, 
And  at  my  threshold  leave  me  stretched  a  corpse. 
Will  rend  me,  and,  with  savage  greediness,  » 

Will  lap  my  blood,  and  in  the  porcli  lie  down. 
When  one  in  prime  of  youth  lies  slain  in  war, 
Gashed  with  the  spear,  his  wounds  become  him  well, 
And  honor  him  in  all  men's  ej'cs ;  hut  when 
An  aged  man  is  slain,  and  his  white  head  m 

And  his  white  beard  and  limbs  are  foully  torn 
By  ravening  dogs,  there  is  no  sadder  sight." 
So  the  old  monarch  spake,  and  with  his  hands 
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Tore  his  gray  hair,  but  moved  not  Hector  thus. 
Then  came,  with  lamentations  and  in  tears,        •• 
The  warrior's  mother  forward.     One  hand  laid 
Her  bosom  bare ;  she  pressed  the  other  hand 
Beneath  it,  sobbed, and  spake  these  winged  words:— 

"  Revere  this  bosom,  Hector,  and  on  me 
Have  pity.     If  when  thou  wert  but  a  babe  •  ^ 

I  ever  on  this  bosom  stilled  thy  cries, 
Think  of  it  now,  beloved  child  ;  avoid 
That  dreadful  chief;  withdraw  within  the  walls, 
Nor  madly  think  to  encounter  him  alone. 
Son  of  my  love  and  of  my  womb !     If  he  "* 

Should  slay  thee,  I  shall  not  lament  thy  death 
Above  thy  bier,  —  I,  nor  thy  noble  wife, — 
lUit  far  from  us  the  greedy  dogs  will  throng 
To  mangle  thee  beside  the  Grecian  fleet." 

Thus,  weeping  bitterly,  the  aged  pair  ■  > 

Entreated  their  dear  son,  yet  moved  him  not. 
He  stood  and  waited  for  his  mighty  foe 
Achilles,  as  a  serpent  at  his  den. 
Fed  on  the  poisons  of  the  wild,  awaits 
The  traveller,  and,  fierce  with  hate  of  man, 
And  glarini;  fearfully,  lies  coiled  within. 
So  waited  Hector  with  a  resolute  heart, 
And  kept  his  ground,  and,  leaning  his  bright  shield 
Against  a  tower  that  jutted  from  the  walls, 
Conferred  with  his  great  soul  impatiently  : —        las 

"Ah  me!  if  I  should  pass  within  the  walls, 
Then  will  Poiydamas  be  first  to  cast 
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Reproach  upon  me ;  for  he  counselled  me 

To  lead  the  Trojans  back  into  ihe  town 

That  fatal  night  which  saw  Achilles  rise  ■* 

To  join  the  war  again.     I  yielded  not 

To  his  advice  ;  far  better  if  I  had. 

Now,  since  my  fatal  stubbornness  has  brought 

This  ruin  on  my  people,  I  most  dread 

The  censure  of  the  men  and  long-rol)cd  dnmes     m 

Of  Ilium.     Men  less  brave  than  I  will  say, 

'  Foolhardy  Hector  in  his  pride  has  thrown 

His  people's  lives  away,'     So  will  they  speak, 

And  better  were  it  for  me  to  return, 

Achilles  slain,  or,  slain  myself  by  him,  m 

To  perish  for  my  country  gloriously. 

B^it  should  I  lay  aside  this  bossy  shicKI 

And  this  stout  helm,  and  lean  against  the  wall 

This  spear,  and  go  to  meet  the  gallant  son 

Of  Peleus,  with  a  promise  to  restore  iw 

Helen  and  all  the  treasure  bri'u^lit  with  her 

To  Troy  by  Paris,  in  his  roomy  ships,  — - 

AH  that  the  war  was  waged  for,  —  that  the  sons 

Of  .Atreus  may  convey  it  hence,  besides 

Wealth  drawn  from  all  the  hoards  within  the  town, 

And  to  be  shared  among  the  Greeks  ;  for  I  m 

Would  bind  the  Trojans  by  a  solemn  oath 

To  keep  back  nothing,  but  divide  the  whole  - 

Whate'er  of  riches  this  fair  town  contains  — 

Into  two  parts —     IJut  \vh)'  should  I  waste  thought 

On  plans  like  these  ?     I  must  not  act  the  part       '* 
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Of  suppliant  to  a  man  who  may  not  show 
Regard  or  mercy,  but  may  hew  me  down 
Defenceless,  with  my  armor  laid  aside 
As  if  I  were  a  woman.     Not  with  him  * 

May  I  hold  parley  from  a  tree  or  rock, 
As  youths  and  maidens  with  each  other  hold 
Light  converse.     Better  *t  were  to  rush  at  once 
To  combat,  and  the  sooner  learn  to  whom 
Olympian  Jove  decrees  the  victory."  ^ 

Such  were  his  thoughts.     Achilles  now  drew  near. 
Like  crested  Mars,  the  warrior-god,  he  came. 
On  his  right  shoulder  quivered  fearfully 
The  Pelian  ash,  and  from  his  burnished  mail 
There  streamed  a  light  as  of  a  blazing  fire,     ^       tj 
Or  of  the  rising  sun.     When  Hector  saw, 
He  trembled,  nor  could  venture  to  remain, 
But  left  the  gates  and  fled  away  in  fear. 
Pelides,  trusting  to  his  rapid  feet. 
Pursued  him.     As,  among  the  mountain  wilds,     'rs 
A  falcon,  fleetest  of  the  birds  of  air. 
Darts  toward  a  timid  dove  that  wheels  away 
To  shun  him  by  a  sidelong  flight,  while  he 
Sj)rings  after  her  again  and  yet  again. 
And  screaming  follows,  certain  of  his  prey,  —       '^ 
Thus  onward  flew  Achilles,  while  as  fast 
Fled  Hector  in  dismay,  with  hurrying  feet, 
Beside  the  wall.     They  passed  the  Mount  of  View, 
And  the  wind-beaten  fig-tree,  and  they  ran 
Along  the  public  way  by  which  the  wall  «*= 
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Was  skirted,  till  ihey  came  where  from  the  ground 
The  two  fair  springs  of  eddying  Xantlius  rise, — 
One  jKJuring  a  wami  stream  from  which  ascends 
And  spreads  a  vapor  like  a  smoke  from  fire ; 
The  other,  even  in  summer,  sending  forth  md 

A  current  cold  as  hail,  or  snow,  or  ice. 
And  there  were  broad  stone  basins,  fairly  wrought. 
At  which,  in  time  of  peace,  before  the  Greeks 
Had  landed  on  the  plain,  the  Trojan  dames 
And  their  fair  daughters  washed  their  sumptuous 
robes.  m 

Past  these  they  swept ;  one  flecl,  and  one  pursued,  — 
A  brave  man  fled,  a  braver  followed  close. 
And  swiftly  both.     Not  for  a  common  prize, 
A  victim  from  the  herd,  a  bullock's  hide. 
Such  as  reward  the  fleet  of  foot,  they  ran, —         ™ 
The  race  was  for  the  knighdy  Hector's  life. 
As  firm-paced  coursers,  that  are  wont  to  win. 
Fly  toward  the  goal,  when  some  magnificent  prize, 
A  tripod  or  a  damsel,  is  proposed 
In  honor  of  some  hero's  obsequies,  xu 

So  these  flew  thrice  on  rapid  feet  around 
The  city  of  Priam.     All  the  gods  of  heaven 
Looked  on,  and  thus  the  Almighty  Father  spake  :  — 

"  Alas  !  I  see  a  hero  dear  to  me 
Pursued  around  the  wall.     My  heart  is  grieved    'i* 
For  Hector,  who  has  brought  so  many  thighs 
Of  bullocks  to  my  altar  on  the  side 
Of  Ida  ploughed  with  glens,  or  on  the  heights 
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Of  Ilium.     The  renowned  Achilles  now 

Is  chasing  him  with  rapid  feet  around  14 

The  cily  of  Priam.     Now  bethink  yourselves. 

And  answer.     Shall  we  rescue  him  from  death? 

Or  shall  we  doom  him,  valiant  as  he  is. 

To  perish  by  the  hand  of  Peleus'  son  ?  " 

Minerva,  blue-eyed  goddess,  answered  thus :    -■ 
"  O  Father,  who  dost  hurl  the  thunderbolt, 
And  hide  the  sky  in  clouds,  what  hast  thou  said? 
Wouldst  thou  reprieve  from  death  a  mortal  man, 
Whose  doom  is  fixed  ?    Then  do  it ;  but  know  this, 
That  all  the  other  gods  will  not  approve."  -^ 

Then  spake  again  the  Cloud-compeller  Jove : 
"Tritonia,  my  dear  child,  be  calm.     I  spake 
Of  no  design.     I  would  be  kind  to  thee. 
Do  as  ihou  wilt,  and  be  there  no  delay." 

He  spake ;  and  Pallas  from  ihe  Olympian  peaks. 
Encouraged  by  his  words  in  what  her  thought       ni 
Had  planned  already,  downward  shot  to  earth. 
Siill,  with  quick  steps,  the  fleet  Achilles  pressed 
On  Hector's  flight.     As  when  a  hound  has  roused 
A  fawn  from  its  retreat  among  the  hills,  us 

And  chases  it  through  glen  and  forest  ground. 
And  !o  close  thickets,  where  it  skulks  in  fear 
Until  he  overtake  it,  Hector  thus 
Sought  vainly  to  elude  the  fleet  pursuit 
Of  Peh'us'  son.     As  often  as  he  thought,  « 

By  springing  toward  the  gates  of  Troy,  to  gain 
Aid  from  the  weapons  of  his  friends  who  stood 
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Od  the  tall  towers,  so  often  was  the  Greek 

Before  him,  forcing  him  to  turn  away 

From  Ilium  toward  the  plain.     Achilles  thus        ui 

Kept  nearest  to  the  city.     As  in  dreams 

The  fleet  pursuer  cannot  overtake, 

Nor  the  pursued  escape,  so  was  it  now ; 

One  followed  but  in  vain,  the  other  fled 

As  fruitlessly.     But  how  could  Hector  thus  'v 

Have  put  aside  the  imminent  doom  of  death, 

Had  not  Apollo  met  him  once  again. 

For  the  last  time,  and  given  him  strength  and  speed  ? 

The  great  Achilles  nodded  to  his  host 
A  sign  that  no  man  should  presume  to  strike        m 
At  Hector  with  his  weapon,  lest  perchance 
Another,  wounding  him,  should  bear  away 
The  glory,  and  Pclides  only  wear 
The  second  honors.     When  the  twain  had  come 
For  the  fourth  time  beside  Scamander's  springs,  «° 
The  All-Father  raised  the  goldun  bnlance  high. 
And,  placing  in  the  scales  tuo  lots  which  bring 
Death's  long  dark  sleep,  —  one  lot  for  Peleus'  son, 
And  one  for  knightly  Hector,  —  by  the  midst 
He  poised  the  balance.     Hector's  fate  sank  down  «s 
To  Hades,  and  Apollo  left  the  field. 

The  blue-eyed  goddess  Pallas  then  approached 
The  son  of  Pekus  with  these  wingM  words  :  — 

"  Renowned  Achilles,  dear  to  Jupiter  I 
Now  may  we,  as  I  hope,  at  last  return  r« 

To  the  Achaian  army  and  the  fleet 
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With  glory,  Hector  slain,  the  terrible 

In  war.     Escape  he  cannot,  even  though 

The  archer-god  Apollo  fling  himself 

With  passionate  entreaty  at  the  feet  ^ 

Of  Jove  the  i*lgis-bearer.     Stay  thou  here 

And  breathe  a  moment,  while  I  go  to  him 

And  lure  him  hither  to  encounter  thee." 

She  spake,  and  he  obeyed,  and  gladly  stood 
Propped  on  the  ashen  stem  of  his  keen  spear ;    *" 
While,  passing  on,  Minerva  overtook 
The  noble  Hector.     In  the  outward  form,  ' 
And  with  the  strong  voice  of  Deiphobus, 
She  stood  by  him  and  spake  these  winged  words  :  — 

"  Hard  pressed  I  find  thee,  brother,  by  the  swift  -ss 
Achilles,  who,  with  feet  that  never  rest, 
Pursues  thee  round  the  walls  of  Priam's  town. 
But  let  us  make  a  stand  and  beat  him  back." 

And  then  the  crested  Hector  spake  in  turn : 
*'  Deiphobus,  thou  ever  hast  been  dear  ^ 

1  o  me  beyond  my  other  brethren,  sons 
Of  Hecuba  and  Priam.     Now  still  more 
I  honor  thee,  since  thou  hast  seen  my  plight, 
And  for  my  sake  hast  ventured  forth  without 
The  gates,  while  all  the  rest  remain  within."  ^95 

And  then  the  blue-eyed  Pallas  spake  again  : 
*'  Brother !  't  is  true,  my  father,  and  the  qu^en. 
My  mother,  and  my  comrades,  clasped  my  knees 
In  turn,  and  earnestly  entreated  me 
That  I  would  not  go  forth,  such  fear  had  fallen    j* 
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On  all  of  them  ;  but  I  was  grieved  for  thee. 

Now  leE  us  conibal  valiantly,  nor  spare 

The  weapons  that  we  bear,  and  we  shall  leam 

Whether  Achilles,  having  slain  us  both, 

Will  carry  to  the  fleet  our  bloody  spoil,  j=s 

Or  die  himself,  the  victim  of  thy  spear." 

The  treacherous  goddess  spake,  and  led  the  way ; 
And  when  the  advancing  chiefs  stood  face  to  face. 
The  crested  hero,  Hector,  thus  began  :  -~- 

"  No  longer  I  avoid  thee  as  of  late,  )«. 

O  son  of  Peleus !     Thrice  around  the  walls 
Of  Priam's  mighty  city  have  I  fled, 
Nor  dared  to  wait  thy  coming.     Now  my  heart 
Bids  me  encounter  thee  ;  my  time  is  ceme 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain.     Now  let  us  call  sk 

The  gods  to  witness,  who  attest  and  guard 
The  covenants  of  men.     Should  Jove  bestow 
On  me  the  victory,  and  I  take  thy  life. 
Thou  shalt  meet  no  dishonor  at  my  hands  ; 
But,  stripping  off  the  armor,  I  will  send  j» 

The  Greeks  thy  body.     Do  the  like  by  me." 

The  swift  .■\chilles  answered  with  a  frown  : 
"Accursed  Hector,  never  talk  to  me 
Of  covenants.     Men  and  lions  plight  no  faith. 
Nor  wolves  agree  with  lambs,  but  each  must  plan  ju 
Evil  against  the  other.     So  between 
Thyself  and  me  no  com|iact  can  exist. 
Or  understood  intent.     First,  one  of  us 
Must  fall  and  yield  his  life-blood  to  the  god 
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Of  battles.     Summon  all  thy  valor  now.  w 

A  skilful  spearman  thou  hast  need  to  be, 

And  a  bold  warrior.     There  is  no  escape, 

For  now  doth  Pallas  doom  thee  to  be  slain 

By  my  good  sjKar.    Thou  shall  repay  to  me 

The  evil  thou  hast  done  my  countrj'men,  —  « 

Kly  friends  whom  thou  hast  slaughtered  in  thy  rage." 

He  spnke,  and,  brandishing  his  massive  spear. 
Hurled  it  at  Hector,  who  beheld  its  aim 
From  where  he  stood.     He  stooped,  and  over  him 
The  brazen  w  eapon  passed,  and  plunged  to  earth,  v 
Unseen  by  rojal  Hector,  Pallas  went 
And  plucked  it  from  the  ground,  and  brought  it  back 
And  gave  it  lo  the  hands  of  Peleus'  son, 
While  Hector  said  to  his  illustrious  foe  :  — 

"  (iocilike  Achilles,  thou  hast  missed  thy  mark  ;  »> 
Nor  liast  thou  learned  my  doom  from  Jupiter, 
As  thou  prctcndcst.     Thou  art  glib  of  tongue. 
Anil  cunningly  thou  orderest  thy  speech, 
In  liope  thai  I  who  hear  thee  may  forget 
My  might  and  valor.     Think  not  I  shall  flee,        b= 
That  tiiou  ma\-st  |3ierce  my  back  ;  for  ihou  shall  send 
'liiy  spear,  if  Clod  permit  ihee,  through  my  breast 
As  I  rutih  on  Ihee.     Now  avoid  in  turn 
My  brazen  weapon.     Would  that  it  might  pass 
Clean  tlirou^h  ihee,  all  its  length !    The  tasks  of  war 
For  us  of  Troy  were  lighter  for  thy  death,  s* 

Tlinu  pest  and  deadly  foe  of  all  our  race  ! " 

He  spake,  and  brandishing  his  massive  spear. 
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Hurled  it,  nor  missed,  but  in  the  centre  smote 

The  buckler  of  Pelides.     Far  away  »> 

It  bounded  from  the  brass,  and  he  was  vexed 

To  see  that  the  swift  weapon  from  his  hand 

Had  flown  in  vain.     He  stood  perplexed  and  sad ; 

No  second  spear  had  he.     He  called  aloud 

On  the  white -bucklered  chief,  Deiphobus,  i»i 

To  bring  another  ;  but  that  chief  was  far. 

And  Hector  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  said :  — 

"  Ah  me  !  the  gods  have  summoned  me  to  die. 
I  thought  my  warrior- friend,  Deiphobus, 
Was  by  my  side  ;  but  he  is  slill  in  Troy,  v 

And  Pallas  has  deceived  me.     Now  my  death 
Cannot  be  far,  —  is  near  ;  there  is  no  hope 
Of  my  escape,  for  so  it  pleases  Jove 
And  Jove's  great  archer-son,  who  have  till  now 
Delivered  me.     My  hour  at  last  is  come  ;  ju 

Yet  not  ingloriously  or  passively 
I  die,  but  first  will  do  some  valiant  deed, 
Of  which  mankind  shall  hear  in  after  time.'" 

He  spake,  and  drew  the  keen-edged  sword  that 
hung, 
Massive  and  finely  tempered,  at  his  side,  *> 

And  sprang  —  as  when  an  eagle  high  in  heaven, 
Through  the  thick  cloud,   darts  downward  to  the 

plain 
To  clutch  some  lender  Iamb  or  limid  hare. 
So  Hector,  brandir-hinj;  that  keen-edged  sword, 
Sprang  forward,  while  Achilles  opposite  wi 
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Leaped  toward  him,  all  on  fire  with  savage  hate, 
And  holding  his  bright  buckler,  nobly  wrought, 
Before  him.     On  his  shining  helmet  waved 
The  fourfold  crest ;  there  tossed  the  golden  tufts 
With  which  the  hand  of  Vulcan  lavishly  ^ 

Had  decked  it.     As  in  the  still  hours  of  night 
Hcsper  goes  forth  among  the  host  of  stars, 
The  fairest  light  of  heaven,  so  brightly  shone, 
Brandished  in  the  right  hand  of  Peleus'  son, 
The  spear's  keen  blade,  as,  confident  to  slay        »5 
The  noble  Hector,  o'er  his  glorious  form 
His  quick  eye  ran,  exploring  where  to  plant 
The  surest  wound.     The  glittering  mail  of  brass 
Won  from  the  slain  Patroclus  guarded  well 
Each  part,  save  only  where  the  collar-bones  ** 

Divide  the  shoulder  from  the  neck,  and  there 
Appeared  the  throat,  the  spot  where  life  is  most 
In  peril.     Through  that  part  the  noble  son 
Of  Peleus  drave  his  spear ;  it  went  quite  through 
The  tender  neck,  and  yet  the  brazen  blade  »f^ 

Cleft  not  the  windpipe,  and  the  power  to  speak 
Remained.     The  Trojan  fell  amid  the  dust, 
And  thus  Acin'iles  boasted  o'er  his  fall :  — 

"  Hector,  when  from  the  slain  Patroclus  thou 
Didst  strip  his  armor,  little  didst  thou  think  ♦»• 

Of  danger.  Thou  hadst  then  no  fear  of  me. 
Who  was  not  near  thee  to  avenge  his  death. 
Fool !  there  was  left  within  the  roomy  ships 
A  mightier  one  than  he,  who  should  come  forth, 
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The  avenger  of  his  blood,  to  take  thy  life.  415 

Foul  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  shall  tear  thy  flesh  ; 
The  Greeks  shall  honor  him  with  funeral  rites," 

And  then  the  crested  Hector  faintly  said  : 
**  I  pray  thee  by  thy  life,  and  by  thy  knees, 
And  by  thy  parents,  suffer  not  the  dogs  4» 

To  tear  me  at  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks. 
Accept  abundant  store  of  brass  and  gold. 
Which  gladly  will  my  father  and  the  queen, 
My  mother,  give  in  ransom.     Send  to  them 
My  body,  that  the  warriors  and  the  dames  4=5 

Of  Troy  may  light  for  me  the  funeral  pile." 

The  swift  Achilles  answered  with  a  frown  : 
**  Nay,  by  my  knees  entreat  me  not,  thou  cur. 
Nor  by  my  parents.     I  could  even  wish 
My  fury  prompted  me  to  cut  thy  flesh  43* 

In  fragments,  and  devour  it,  such  the  wrong 
That  I  have  had  from  thee.     There  will  be  none 
To  drive  away  the  dogs  about  thy  head, 
Not  though  thy  Trojan  friends  should  bring  to  me 
Tenfold  and  twenty-fold  the  offered  gifts,  43-, 

And  promise  others,  —  not  though  Priam,  sprung 
From  Dardanus,  should  send  thy  weight  in  gold. 
Thy  mother  shall  not  lay  thee  on  thy  bier. 
To  sorrow  over  thee  whom  she  brought  forth ; 
But  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  shall  mangle  thee."     440 

And  then  the  crested  Hector,  dying,  said  : 
"  I  know  thee,  and  too  clearly  I  foresaw 
I  should  not  move  thee,  for  thou  hast  a  heart 

12*  R 
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Of  iron.     Yet  reflect  that  for  my  sake 
The  anger  of  the  gods  may  tail  on  thee,  <;r  - 

When  Paris  and  Apollo  strike  thee  down. 
Strong  as  thou  art,  before  the  Scsean  gates." 

Thus  Hector  spake,  and  straightway  o'er  hiin 
closed 
The  night  of  death ;  the  soul  forsook  his  limbs, 
And  flew  to  Hades,  grieving  for  its  fate,  —  * 

So  soon  divorced  from  youth  and  youthful  might 
Then  said  the  great  Achilles  to  the  dead  :  — 

"  Die  thou  ;  and  I,  whenever  it  shall  please 
Jove  and  the  other  gods,  will  meet  my  fate." 

Hespake,  and,  plucking  forth  his  brazen  lance,  «a 
He  laid  it  by,  and  from  the  body  stripped 
The  bloody  mail.     The  thronging  Greeks  beheld 
With  wonder  Hector's  (all  and  stately  form, 
And  no  one  came  who  did  not  add  a  wound  ; 
And,  looking  to  each  other,  thus  they  said  : —     #• 

"  How  much  more  lamely  Hector  now  endures 
Our  touch  th.in  when  he  set  the  fleet  on  fire  1 " 

Suuh  were  the  words  of  those  who  smote  the  dead ; 
lint  niiw,  when  swift  Achilles  from  the  corpse 
Had  siri])|iccl  the  armor,  he  stood  forth  among     *« 
Thu  Ach.ii.iii  host,  and  spake  these  wingfed  words :  — 

"Leaders  and  jirinces  of  the  Grecian  host! 
Since  we,  mj'  fiicntls,  by  fa\-or  of  the  gods, 
Have  overcome  the  chief  who  wrouyht  more  liann 
To  lis  than  all  tiic  rest,  let  us  assault  « 

The  town,  and  leani  what  they  ot  Troy  intend,  — 
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Whether  their  troops  will  leave  the  citadel 

Since  he  is  slain,  or  hold  it  wiih  strong  hand, 

Though  Hector  is  no  more.     But  why  give  thought 

To  plans  like  these  while  yet  Patroclu^  lies  tn 

A  corse  unwept,  unburied,  at  the  fleet? 

I  never  will  forget  him  while  I  live 

And  while  these  limbs  have  motion.     Though  below 

In  Hades  they  forget  the  dead,  yet  I 

Will  there  remember  my  beloved  friend.  « 

Now  then,  ye  youths  o(  Greece,  move  on  and  chant 

A  pjean,  while,  returning  to  the  fleet, 

We  bring  great  glory  wiih  us ;  we  have  slain 

The  noble  Hector,  whom,  throughout  their  town. 

The  Trojans  ever  worshipped  like  a  god."  «* 

He  spake,  and,  planning  in  his  mind  to  treat 
The  noble  Hl^clor  sbumcfully,  he  bored 
The  sinews  of  bis  fi^et  between  the  heel 
And  ankle ;  drawing  through  them  leathern  thongs 
He  bound  them  to  the  car,  but  left  the  head        «= 
To  trail  in  dust.     And  then  he  climbed  the  car, 
Took  in  the  shining  mail,  and  lashed  to  speed 
The  coursers.     Not  unwillingly  they  flew. 
Around  the  dead,  as  he  was  dragged  along, 
'ITie  dust  arose  ;  his  dark  locks  swejjt  the  ground.  «t 
That  head,  of  late  so  noble  in  men's  eyes. 
Lay  deep  amid  the  dust,  for  Jove  that  day 
Sufltred  the  foes  of  Hector  to  insult 
His  corse  in  bis  own  land.     His  mother  saw, 
And  tore  her  hair,  and  flung  her  lustrous  veil        s« 
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Away,  and  uttered  piercing  shrieks.     No  less 
His  faiher,  who  so  loved  him,  piteously 
Bewailed  him  ;  and  in  all  the  streets  of  Troy 
The  people  wept  aloud,  with  such  lament 
As  if  the  towery  Ilium  were  in  flames  n 

Even  to  its  loftiest  roofs.     They  scarce  could  keep 
The  aged  king  within,  who,  wild  with  grief, 
Struggled  to  rush  through  the  Dardanian  gates, 
And,  rolling  in  the  dust,  entreated  all 
Who  stood  around  him,  calling  them  by  name :  —  v 
"  Refrain,  my  friends,  though  kind  be  your  intent 
Let  me  go  forth  alone,  and  at  the  fleet 
Of  Greece  will  I  entreat  this  man  of  blood 
And  vioknce.     He  may  perchance  be  moved 
With  reverence  for  my  age,  and  pity  me  sij 

In  my  gray  hairs;  for  such  a  one  as  I 
Is  Pelcus,  his  own  father,  by  whose  care 
This  Greek  was  reared  to  be  a  scourge  to  Troy, 
And,  more  than  all,  a  cause  of  grief  to  me. 
So  many  sons  of  mine  in  life's  fresh  prime  5- 

Have  fallen  by  his  hand.     I  mourn  for  them, 
But  not  with  such  keen  anguish  as  I  mourn 
i-'or  Hector.     Sorrow  for  his  death  H-ill  bring 
My  soul  to  Hades.     Would  that  he  had  died 
Here  in  my  arms!  this  solace  h.ad  been  ours, —  h 
His  most  unhappy  mother  and  myself 
Had  stooped  to  shed  these  tears  upon  his  bier." 

He  spake,  and  wept,  and  all  the  citizens 
Wept  with  him.     Hecuba  among  the  dames 
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Took  up  the  lamentation,  and  began  : —  53= 

"  \Vhy  do  I  live,  my  son,  when  thou  art  dead, 
And  I  so  wretched?  —  thou  who  wert  my  boast 
Ever,  by  night  and  day,  where'er  I  went. 
And  whom  the  Trojan  men  and  matrons  called 
Their  bulwark,  honoring  thee  as  if  thou  iverl  lu 

A  god.     They  glory  in  thy  might  no  more, 
Since  Fate  and  Death  have  overtaken  thee." 

Weeping  she  spake.     Meantime  Andromache 
Had  heard  no  tidings  of  her  husband  yet. 
No  messenger  had  even  come  to  say  w 

That  he  was  still  without  the  gales.     She  sat 
In  a  recess  of  those  magnificent  halls, 
And  wove  a  twofold  web  of  brilliant  hues, 
On  which  were  scattered  flowers  of  rare  device  ; 
And  she  had  given  her  bright-haired  maidens  charge 
To  place  an  ample  caldron  on  the  lire,  -^ 

That  Hector,  coming  from  the  battle  fifld, 
Might  find  the  warm  bath  ready.     Thoughtless  one  I 
She  knew  not  that  the  blue-eyed  archer-queen, 
Far  from  the  bath  prepared  for  him.  had  slain       sso 
Her  husband  by  the  hand  of  Peleus'  son. 
She  heard  the  shrieks,  the  wail  upon  the  lower. 
Trembled  in  every  limb,  and  quickly  dropped 
The  shuttle,  sayipg  to  her  bright-haired  maids  :  — 

"Come  with  me,  two  of  you,  that  I  may  learn  su 
What  now  has  happened.  'T  is  my  mother's  voice 
That  I  have  beard.  My  heart  leaps  to  my  mouth ; 
My  limbs  fail  under  me.     Some  deadly  harm 
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Hangs  over  Priain's  sons ;  &r  be  the  hour 
When  I  shall  hear  of  it    And  yet  I  fear  ** 

\ji%t  that  Achilles,  having  got  between 
'i'he  daring  Hector  and  the  city  gates, 
May  drive  him  to  the  plain  alone,  and  quetl 
'i'he  desperate  valor  that  was  ever  his ; 
For  never  would  he  keep  the  ranks,  but  ranged    m 
Beyond  them,  and  gave  way  to  no  man's  might" 
She  spake,  and  from  Uie  royal  mansion  rushed 
Distractedly,  and  with  a  beating  heart. 
Her  maids  went  with  her.    When  she  reached  the 

tower 
And  throng  of  men,  and,  standing  on  the  wall,     i;> 
Looked  forth,  she  saw  her  husband  dragged  away 
Before  the  city.     Toward  the  Grecian  fleet 
The  swirt  steeds  drew  him.     Sudden  darkness  came  ' 
Over  her  eyes,  and  in  a  breathless  swoon 
She  sank  away  and  fell.     The  ornaments  j7j 

Drop])e(l  from  her  brow,  —  the  wreath,  the  woven 

band. 
The  net,  the  veil  which  golden  Venus  gave 
Thai  day  when  crested  Hector  wedded  her, 
Dowered  with  large  gifts,  and  led  her  from  her  home, 
Keiion's  palace.     Round  her  in  a  throng  i* 

Her  sistt-rs  of  the  house  of  Priam  ptes.sed. 
And  gently  raised  her  in  that  deathlike  swoon. 
But  when  .she  breathed  again,  and  to  its  seat 
The  conscious  mind  returned,  as  in  their  arms 
She  lay,  with  sobs  and  broken  si>eech  she  said :  —  ifl 
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"Hector,  —  O  wretched  me!  —  we   both   were 
bom 
To  sorrow  ;  thou  at  Troy,  in  Priam's  house. 
And  I  at  Thebfe  in  l-I«tion's  halls, 
By  woody  Places.     From  a  lilile  chilil 
He  reared  me  there,  —  unhappy  he,  and  I  w" 

Unhappy !     O  that  1  had  ne'er  been  born  ! 
Thou  goest  down  to  Hades  and  the  depths 
Of  earth,  and  leavest  me  in  thine  abode, 
Widowed,  and  never  to  be  comforluii. 
TTiy  son,  a  speechless  babe,  to  «liom  wc  two        m 
Gave  being,  —  hapless  parents!  —  cannot  have 
Thy  loving  guardianship  now  thou  art  dead. 
Nor  be  a  joy  to  thee.     TlioiiL;h  be  survive 
The  cmel  warfare  which  the  sons  nfGreuce 
Are  waging,  hard  and  evil  yet  will  be  ■-■• 

His  lot  hereafter;  others  will  rcinovi: 
His  landmarks  and  will  make  bis  tiulds  their  own. 
The  day  in  which  a  boy  is  fatherless 
Makes  him  companiotiluss;  with  downcast  eyos 
He  wanders,  ami  his  checkii  are  M.iincd  with  tears. 
Unfed  he  goes  where  .sit  his  f.uher's  iVieiids,  <-* 

And  plucks  one  by  the  cloak,  and  !iy  tliu  robe 
Another.     One  who  pitii's  liini  s!i;d!  give 
A  scanty  draught,  which  only  wets  his  lips. 
But  not  bis  palate  ;  wbile  another  boy,  '^ 

Whose  parents  both  are  living,  tliriists  him  ihence 
With  blows  and  vulji.ir  clamor  :  •  ( let  thee  gone  1 
Thy  father  is  not  with  us  at  the  feast.' 
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Then  to  his  widowed  mother  shall  return 
Astyanax  in  (ears,  who  not  long  since  ft 

Was  fed,  while  sitting  in  his  father's  lap. 
On  marrow  and  the  delicate  fat  of  lambs. 
And  ever  when  his  childish  sports  had  tired 
The  boy,  and  sleep  came  stealing  over  him, 
He  slumbered,  softly  cushioned,  on  a  couch         •■ 
And  in  his  nurse's  arms,  his  heart  at  ease 
And  satiate  with  delights.     But  now  thy  son 
Astyanax,  —  whom  so  the  Trojans  name 
Because  thy  valor  guarded  gate  and  tower,  — 
Thy  care  withdrawn,  shall  suffer  many  things.       _»» 
While  far  from  those  who  gave  thee  birth,  beside 
The  roomy  ships  of  Greece,  the  restless  worms 
Shall  make  ihy  flesh  their  banquet  when  (he  d<^ 
Have  gorged  themselves.     Thy  garments  yet  remain 
Within  the  palace,  delicately  wrought  n> 

And  graceful,  woven  by  the  women's  hands  ; 
And  these,  since  thou  shall  put  them  on  no  more, 
Nor  wear  them  in  thy  death,  I  burn  with  fire 
Before  the  Trojan  men  and  dames  ;  and  all 
Shall  see  how  gloriously  thou  wert  arrayed."  «ji 

Weeping  she  spake,  and  with  her  wept  her  maids. 
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SO  mourned  they  in  the  cily ;  hut  the  Greeks, 
When  they  had  reached  the  fleet  and  Helles- 
pont, 
Dispersed,  repairing  each  one  to  his  ship, 
Save  that  Achilles  suffered  not  his  band 
Of  Myrmidons  to  part  in  disnrray.  : 

And  thus  the  chief  enjoined  his  warrior  friends  :  — 

_"  Myrmidons,    gallant    knights,    my    cherished 
friends ! 
Let  us  not  yet  unyoke  our  firm-paced  stueds, 
But  bring  them  with  the  chariots,  and  bewail 
Patroclus  with  the  honors  due  the  dead,  •<! 

And,  when  wc  have  indulged  in  grief,  release 
Our  steeds  and  lake  our  evening  baiuiuei  here." 

He  spake,  and  led  by  him  the  host  broke  forth 
In  lamentation.     Thrice  around  die  dead. 
Weeping,  they  drave  their  steeds  wiih  -stalely  manes. 
While  Thetis  in  their  hearts  awoke  the  sense 
Of  hopeless  loss  ;  their  tears  bedewed  the  sands, 
And  dropped  upon  Iheir  arms,  so  brave  was  he 
For  whom  they  sorrowed.     Peleus'  son  began 
The  mourning  ;  on  the  breast  of  bis  dead  friend    * 
He  placed  his  homicidal  hands,  and  said  :  — 

"  Hail  thou,  Patroclus,  even  amid  the  shades  1 
For  now  shall  I  perform  what  once  I  vowed : 
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That,  dragging  Hector  hither,  I  will  give 
His  corse  to  dogs,  and  they  shall  rend  his  flesh ;  i 
And  at  thy  funeral  pile  there  shall  be  slain 
Twelve  noble  Trojan  youths,  to  avenge  thy  death." 

So  spake  he,  meditating  outrages 
To  noble  Hector's  corse,  which  he  had  flung 
Beside  the  bier  of  Mencetiades,  ^ 

Amid  the  dust     The  Myrmidons  tinbraced 
Their  shining  brazen  armor,  and  unyoked 
Their  neighing  steeds,  and  sat  in  thick  anay 
Uoside  th^'  ship  of  swift  yEacides, 
While  he  set  forth  a  sumptuous  funeral  feast        .js 
Many  a  white  ox,  that  day,  beneath  the  axe 
Fell  to  the  earth,  and  many  bleating  goats 
And  sheep  were  slain,  and  many  fattened  swine, 
White- toothed,  were  stretched  to  roast  before  the 

flame 
Of  Vulcan,  and  around  the  corse  the  earth  « 

I'lonted  with  blood.     Meantime  the  Grecian  chiefs 
To  noble  Agamemnon's  royal  tent 
I-ed  the  swift  son  of  Peleus,  though  he  went 
Unwillingly,  such  anger  for  the  death 
Of  his  companion  burned  within  his  heart.  a 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  his  tent,  the  king 
li.iiie  ihe  clear-throated  heralds  o'er  the  fire 
Place  a  huge  tripod,  that  Pelides  there 
Mi';ht  wash  away  the  bloody  stains  he  bore. 
Yet  would  he  not,  and  with  an  oath  replied  : —     »■ 

''  No !  by  the  greatest  and  ihe  best  of  gods, 
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By  Jupiler,  I  may  not  plunge  my  head 

Into  the  baih  before  I  lay  my  friend 

Palroclus  on  the  fire,  and  heap  his  mound, 

And  till  my  hair  is  shorn  ;  for  never  more  n 

In  life  will  be  so  great  a  sorrow  mine. 

But  now  attend  we  to  this  mournful  fcast 

And  with  the  morn,  O  king  of  men,  command 

That  wood  be  brought,  and  all  things  duly  done 

Which  may  beseem  a  warrior  who  goes  down         «• 

Into  the  lower  darkness.     Lei  the  fiamec 

Seize  fiercely  and  consume  him  from  our  sight. 

And  leave  the  people  to  the  tasks  of  war." 

He  spake;  they  hearkened  and  obeyed,  and  all 
Prepared  with  diligent  hands  the  meal,  and  each  m 
Sat  down  and  took  his  portion  of  the  feast. 
And  when  their  thirst  and  hunger  were  allayed, 
Most  to  their  tents  betook  them  and  to  rest 
But  Peleus'  son,  lamenting  bitterly, 
Lay  down  among  his  MjTmidons,  beside  jo 

The  murmuring  ocean,  in  the  open  space. 
Where  plashed  the  billows  on  the  beach.     And 

there, 
When  slumber,  bringing  respite  from  his  cares, 
Came  softly  and  enfolded  him,  —  for  much 
His  shapely  limbs  were  weaned  wiih  the  chase      n 
Of  Hector  round  the  windy  Ilium's  walls,— 
The  soul  of  his  poor  friend  Palroclus  came. 
Like  him  in  all  things, ^stature,  beautiful  eyes. 
And  voice,  and  garmeuts  which  he  wore  in  life. 
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Beside  his  head  the  vision  stood  and  spake :  —     » 

"Achilles,  steepest  thou,  forgetting  me? 
Never  of  me  unmindful  in  my  hfe, 
Thou  dost  neglect  me  dead.    O,  bury  me 
Quickly,  and  give  me  entrance  through  the  gates 
Of  Hades ;  for  the  souls,  the  forms  of  those  •: 

Who  live  no  more,  repulse  me,  suffering  not 
That  I  should  join  their  company  beyond 
The  river,  and  I  now  must  wander  round 
The  spacious  portals  of  the  House  of  Death. 
Clive  me  thy  hand,  I  pray  ;  for  never  more  »■ 

Shall  I  return  to  earth  when  once  the  fire 
Shall  have  consumed  me.     Never  shall  we  take 
Counsel  together,  living,  as  we  sit 
Apart  from  our  companions ;  the  hard  fate 
Appointed  me  at  birth  hath  drawn  me  down.         9i 
Thou  too,  0  godlike  man,  wilt  fall  beneath 
The  ramparts  of  the  noble  sons  of  Troy. 
Yet  this  I  ask,  and  if  thou  wilt  obey. 
This  I  command  thee,  —  not  to  let  my  bones 
Be  laid  apart  from  thine.     As  we  were  reared       ■« 
Under  thy  roof  it^ether,  from  the  time 
When  first  Menostius  brought  thee,  yet  a  boy, 
From  Opus,  where  I  caused  a  sorrowful  death ;  — 
For  by  my  hand,  when  wrangling  at  the  dice, 
Another  boy,  son  of  .Amphidamas,  ■>• 

Was  slain  without  design,  —  and  Peleus  made 
His  halls  my  home,  and  reared  me  tenderly, 
And  made  me  thy  companion  j  —  so  at  last 
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May  one  receptacle,  the  golden  vase 

Given  by  thy  gracious  mother,  hold  our  bones."    >«• 

The  swift  Achilles  answered  :  "  O  most  loved 
And  honored,  wherefore  art  thou  conn;,  and  why 
Dost  thou  command  me  thus  ?     I  shall  fulfil 
Obediently  thy  wish  ;  yet  draw  thou  near, 
And  let  us  give  at  least  a  brief  embrace,  "% 

And  so  indulge  our  grief."     He  said,  and  stretched 
His  longing  arms  to  clasp  the  shade.     In  v.iin  ; 
Away  like  smoke  it  went,  with  sibberint:  try, 
Down  to  the  earth.     Achilks  spr.in^  upright, 
Astonished,  cIapiK;d  his  hands,  :ind  s;idlys,iid  : —  'w 

"Surely  there  dwell  within  the  reiliu  I.lIow 
Both  soul  and  form,  though  liodikss.     All  night 
Hath  stood  the  spirit  of  my  hapless  frii:nil 
Patroclus  near  me,  s.id  and  sorrowful. 
And  asking  many  duties  al  my  hands,  "-, 

A  marvellous  semblance  of  [he  living  man." 

He  spake,  and  moved  the  heiirls  of  all  to  grief 
And  lamentation.     Kosy-fiiif^cred  Morn 
Dawned  on  thcni  as  around  [he  hnpltss  dead 
They  stood  and  wept.     Then  .Agamuiniion  sent    'f 
In  haste  from  all  the  tents  the  mules  and  men 
To  gather  wood,  and  summoned  to  the  task 
Meriones,  himself  a  gallant  chief, 
Attendant  on  the  brave  Iiiomeneus. 
These  went  with  woodmen's  a.'^es  and  with  ropes  m 
Well  twisted,  and  before  them  went  the  mules. 
O'er  steep,  o'er  glen,  by  straight,  by  winding  ways, 
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They  journeyed  till  they  reached  the  woodland  irllds 
Of  Ida  fresh  with  springs,  and  quickly  felled 
With  the  keen  steel  the  towering  oaks  that  came 
Crashing  to  earth.     Then,  splitting  the  great  trunW^ 
They  bound  them  on  the  mules,  that  beat  the  eaft^ 
With  hasty  footsteps  through  the  tangled  wood, 
Impatient  for  the  plain.     Each  woodcutter 
Shouldered  a  tree,  for  so  Meriones, 
Companion  of  the  brave  Idomeneus, 
Commanded,  and  at  last  they  laid  them  down 
In  order  on  the  shore,  where  Peleus'  son 
Planned  that  a  mighty  sepuldhre  should  rise 
Both  for  his  fnend  Patroclus  and  himself.  is» 

So  brought  they  to  the  spot  vast  heaps  of  wood. 
And  sat  ihcm  down,  a  numerous  crowd.     But  then 
Achilles  bade  his  valiant  Myrmidons 
]*ut  on  their  brazen  mail  and  yoke  their  steeds. 
At  once  ihoy  rose,  and  put  their  harness  on,         15s 
And  they  who  fought  from  chariots  climbed  their 

seats 
With  those  who  reined  the  steeds.     These  led  the 

van, 
And  after  them  a  cloud  of  men  on  foot 
By  thousands  followed.     In  the  midst  was  borne 
Patroclus  by  his  comrades.     Cutting  off  ^ 

Tlieir  hair,  they  strewed  it,  covering  the  dead. 
P>ehind  the  corpse,  Achilles  in  his  hands 
Sustained  the  head,  and  wept,  for  on  that  day 
He  gave  to  Hades  his  most  cherished  friend- 
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Now  when  they  reached  the  spot  which  Peleus* 
son  ■*> 

Had  chosen,  they  laid  down  the  dead,  and  piled 
The  wood  around  him,  while  the  swift  of  foot, 
The  great  Achilles,  bent  on  other  thoughts, 
Standing  apart,  cut  olf  his  amhcr  hair, 
Which  for  the  river  S[>erchiiis  he  had  long  i» 

Nourished  to  ample  growth,  and,  sighing,  turned 
His  eyes  upon  the  dark-blue  sea,  and  said :  — 

"Sperchius,  in  vain  my  father  made  a  vow 
That  I,  returning  to  my  native  shore, 
Should  bring  my  hair,  an  offering  to  thee,  m 

And  slay  a  consecrated  hecatomb. 
And  burn  a  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams, 
Beside  the  springs  where  in  a  sacred  field 
Thy  fragrant  altar  stands.     Such  was  the  vow 
Made  by  the  aged  man,  yet  hast  thou  not  ». 

Fulfilled  his  wish.     And  now,  since  I  no  more 
Shall  see  my  native  land,  the  land  I  love, 
Let  the  slain  hero  bear  these  locks  away." 

He  spake,  and  in  his  dear  companion's  hands 
He  placed  the  hair,  and  all  around  were  moved    >« 
To  deeper  grief;  the  setting  sun  had  left 
Tlie  host  lamenting,  had  not  Peleus'  son 
Addressed  Atrides,  standing  at  his  side :  — 

"  Atrides,  thou  whose  word  the  Greeks  obey 
Mcst  readily,  all  mourning  has  an  end.  '»• 

Dismiss  the  peo|iIe  from  the  pyre  to  take 
Their  evening  meal,  while  we  with  whom  it  rests 
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To  pay  these  mournful  duties  to  the  dead 
Will  close  the  rites ;  but  let  the  chiefs  remain." 

This  when  the  monarch  Agamemnon  heard,     »« 
Instantly  he  dismissed  to  their  good  ships 
The  people.     They  who  had  the  dead  in  charge 
Remained,  and  heaped  the  wood,  and  built  a  p}Te 
A  hundred  feet  each  way  from  side  to  side.  ^ 

With  sorrowful  hearts  they  raised  and  laid  the  corse 
Upon  the  summit.     Then  they  flayed  and  dressed 
Before  it  many  fallings  of  the  flock, 
And  oxen  with  curved  feet  and  crooked  horns. 
From  these  magnanimous  Achilles  took 
The  fat,  and  covered  with  it  carefully  >^ 

The  dead  from  head  to  foot.     Beside  the  bier, 
And  leaning  toward  it,  jars  of  honey  and  oil 
He  placed,  and  flung,  with  many  a  deep  drawn  si^h. 
Twelve  high-necked  steeds  upon  the  pile.      Nine- 
hounds 
There  were,  which  from  the  table  of  the  prince     -^^ 
Were  daily  fed  ;  of  these  Achilles  struck 
The  heads  from  two,  and  laid  them  on  the  wood, 
And  after  these,  and  last,  twelve  gallant  sons 
Of  the  brave  Trojans,  butchered  by  the  sword  ; 
For  he  was  bent  on  evil.     To  the  pile  "5 

He  put  the  iron  violence  of  fire. 
And,  wailing,  called  by  name  the  friend  he  loved  :  — 

"  Rejoice,  Patrocliis,  even  in  the  land 
Of  souls.     Lo  !  I  perform  the  vow  I  made  ; 
Twelve  gallant  sons  of  the  brave  men  of  Troy       » 
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The  fire  consumes  with  ihee.     For  Hector's  corse. 
The  flames  shall  not  devour  it,  but  the  flogs." 

Such  was  his  threat ;  but  Hector  was  not  made 
The  prey  of  dogs,  for  Venus,  born  to  Jove, 
Drave  off  by  night  and  day  the  ravenous  tribe,      >^ 
And  with  a  rosy  and  ambrosial  oil 
Anointed  him,  that  he  might  not  be  torn 
When  dragged  along  the  earth.     Above  the  spot 
And  all  around  it,  whert  the  body  lay, 
Phcebus  Apollo  drew  a  veil  of  clouds  '>• 

Reaching  from  heaven,  that  on  his  limbs  the  flesh 
And  sinews  might  not  slifien  in  the  sun. 

The  flame  seized  not  upon  the  funeral  pile 
or  the  dead  chief.     Pelides,  swift  of  foot. 
Bethought  him  of  another  rite.     He  stood  -js 

Apart,  and  offered  vows  to  the  two  winds, 
Boreas  and  Zephyr.     Promising  to  bring 
Fair  ofl'erings  to  thdr  shrines,  and  pouring  out 
Libations  from  a  golden  cup,  he  prayed 
That  (hey  would  haste  and  wrap  the  pile  in  flames, 
And  burn  the  dead  to  ashes.     .'\t  his  prayer  w 

Fleet  Iris  on  a  message  to  the  Winds 
Took  instant  wing.    They  sat  within  the  hails 
Of  murmuring  Zephyr,  at  a  solemn  feast 
There  Iris  lighted  on  the  thresh  old -stone.  "s 

As  soon  as  they  beheld  her,  each  arose 
And  bade  her  sit  beside  him.     She  refused 
To  seat  her  at  the  banquet,  and  replied  :  — 

"  Not  now  ;  for  I  again  must  take  my  way 
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Over  the  ocean  currents  to  the  land 
Where  dwell  the  Ethiopians,  who  adore 
The  gods  with  hecatombs,  to  take  my  share 
Of  sacrifice.     Achilles  supplicates, 
With  promise  of  munificent  offerings, 
Boreas  and  sounding  2^phyrus  to  come 
And  blow  the  funeral  structure  into  fiames 
On  which,  bewailed  by  all  the  Grecian  host, 
Patroclus  lies,  and  waits  to  be  consumed." 
So  spake  she,  and  departed.     Suddenly 
Arose  the  Winds  with  tumult,  driving  on 
The  clouds  before  them.     Soon  they  reached  th^ 

deep ; 
Beneath  the  violence  of  their  sounding  breath 
The  billows  heaved.     They  swept  the  fertile  fields 
Of  Troas,  and  descended  on  the  pyre, 
And  mightily  it  blazed  with  fearful  roar.  ^ 

All  night  they  howled  and  tossed  the  flames.     All 

night 
Stood  swift  Achilles,  holding  in  his  hand 
A  double  beaker ;  from  a  golden  jar 
He  dipped  the  wine,  and  poured  it  forth,  and  steeped 
The  earth  around,  and  called  upon  the  soul  n^ 

Of  his  unhap|)y  friend.     As  one  laments 
A  newly  married  son  upon  whose  corse 
The  flames  are  feeding,  and  whose  death  has  made 
His  parents  wretched,  so  did  Peleus'  son, 
Burning  the  body  of  his  comrade,  mourn,  «7S 

As  round  the  pyre  he  moved  with  frequent  sighs. 
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Now  wheu  the  star  that  ushers  in  the  day 
Appeared,  and  after  it  ihe  morning,  dad 
In  saffron  robes,  had  overspread  the  sea, 
The  iiyre  sank  wasted,  and  the  flumes  arose  »s» 

No  longer,  and  ihe  Winds,  departing,  flew 
Homeward  across  the  Thracian  sea,  which  tossed 
And  roared  with  swollen  billows  as  they  went 
And  now  Peiides  from  the  pyre  apart 
Weary  lay  down,  and  gentle  slumber  soon  -n 

Came  stealing  over  him.     Meantime  the  Greeks 
Gathered  round  Agamemnon,  and  the  stir 
And  bustle  of  their  coming  woke  the  chief, 
Who  sat  upright  and  thus  addressed  his  friends  :  — 

"Atrides,  and  all  ye  who  lead  the  hosts  w> 

Of  Greece  !  our  task  is,  first  to  quench  the  pyre 
With  dark  red  wine  where'er  the  flames  have  spread, 
And  next  to  gather,  with  discerning  care. 
The  bones  of  Mentetiailes.     And  these 
May  well  be  known  ;  for  in  the  middle  space        wi 
He  lay,  and  round  about  him,  and  apart 
Upon  the  border,  were  the  rest  consumed,  — 
The  bodies  of  the  captives  and  tlie  steeds. 
Be  his  enclosed  within  a  golden  vase. 
And  wrapped  around  with  caul,  a  double  fold,      »» 
Till  I  too  pass  into  the  realm  of  Death. 
And  be  a  tomb  not  over- spa  clous  reared. 
But  of  becoming  size,  which  artenvard 
Ye  whom  we  leave  behind  in  our  good  ships. 
When  we  are  gone,  will  build  more  broad  and  high." 
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So  spake  the  swift  Pelides,  and  the  chiefs        »* 
Complied  ;   and  first  they  quenched  with  dark  red 

wine 
The  pyre,  where'er  the  flames  had  spread,  and  where 
Lay  the  deep  ashes ;  then,  with  many  tears, 
Gathered  the  white  bones  of  their  gentle  friend,  3' 
And  laid  them  in  a  golden  vase,  wrapped  round 
With  caul,  a  double  fold.     Within  the  tents 
They  placed  them  softly,  wTapped  in  delicate  lawn, 
Then  drew  a  circle  for  the  sepulchre. 
And,  laying  its  foundations  to  enclose  3«5 

The  pyre,  they  heaped  the  earth,  and,  having  reared 
A  mound,  withdrew.     Achilles  yet  detained 
The  multitude,  and  >made  them  all  sit  down, 
A  vast  assembly.     From  the  ships  he  brought 
'i'he  prizes,  —  caldrons,  tripods,  steeds,  and  mules, 
Oxen  in  sturdy  pairs,  and  graceful  maids,  ^1 

And  shining  steel.     Then  for  the  swiftest  steeds 
A  princely  prize  he  offered  first,  —  a  maid 
Of  peerless  form,  and  skilled  in  household  arts, 
And  a  two-handled  tripod  of  a  size  w 

For  two-and-twenty  measures.  ..'  He  gave  out 
The  second  prize,  —  a  mare  t^nbroken  yet. 
Of  six  years  old,  and  pregnant  with  a  mule. 
For  the  third  winner  in  the  race  he  staked 
A  caldron  that  had  never  felt  the  fire,  vf^ 

Holding  four  measures,  beautiful,  and  yet 
Untarnished.     For  the  fourth,  he  offered  gold. 
Two  talents.     For  the  fifth,  and  last,  remained 
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A  double  vessel  never  touched  by  fire. 

He    rose    and    stood,    and    thus    addressed    the 

"  Atridcs,  and  ye  other  well-armed  Greeks, 
These  prizes  lie  within  the  chariot-course, 
And  wait  the  charioteers.     Were  but  these  games 
In  honor  of  another,  then  would  I 
Contend,  and  win  and  carry  to  my  tent  v 

The  first  among  these  prizes.     For  my  steeds, 
Ye  know,  surpass  the  rest  in  speed,  since  they 
Are  of  immortal  birth,  by  Neptune  given 
To  Peleus,  and  by  him  in  turn  bestowed 
On  me  his  son.     Cut  I  and  they  will  keep  w 

Aloof;  they  miss  their  skilful  charioteer. 
Who  washed  in  limpid  water  from  the  fount 
Their  manes,  and  moistened  them  with  softening  oil. 
And  now  they  mourn  their  friend,  and  sadly  stand 
With   drooping  heads  and  manes  that  touch  the 
ground.  isj 

Let  such  of  jou  as  trust  in  their  swift  steeds 
And  their  strong  cars  prepare  to  join  the  games." 

Pelides  spake:  the  abler  charioteers 
Arose,  and,  first  of  all,  the  king  of  men, 
Eumelus,  eminent  in  horsemanship,  m 

The  dear  son  of  .^dmetus.     Then  arose 
The  valiant  son  of  Tydeus,  Diomed, 
And  led  beneath  the  yoke  the  Trojan  steeds 
Won  from  /ICneas  when  Apollo  saved 
That  chief  from  death.     The  son  of  Atreus  next,  ^ 
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The  noble  Menelaus,  yellow-haired, 

Brought  two  swift  coursers  underneath  the  yoke, 

King  Agamemnon's  -^thb,  and  with  her 

His  own  Poclargus.     Echepolus  once, 

Anchises*  son,  sent  ^th^  as  a  gift  if> 

To  Agamemnon,  that  he  might  be  free 

From  following  with  the  army  to  the  heights 

Of  Ilium,  and  enjoy  the  ease  he  loved ; 

For  Jove  had  given  him  wealth,  and  he  abode 

On  Sicyon's  plains.     Now,  eager  for  the  race,      n* 

She  took  the  yoke.     Antilochus,  the  fourth. 

The  gallant  son  of  the  magnanimous  king, 

Neleian  Nestor,  harnessed  next  his  steeds 

Willi  stately  manes.     Swift  coursers  that  were  foaled 

At  Pvlus  drew  his  chariot.     To  his  side  375 

His  Either  came  and  stood,  and  spake  and  gave 

Wise  counsels,  though  the  youth  himself  was  wise : — 

"  Antilochus,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Jove 
And  Neptune  both  have  loved  thee,  teaching  thee, 
Young  as  thou  art,  all  feats  of  horsemanship.        ^ 
Small  is  the  need  to  instruct  thee.     Thou  dost  know 
^Vell  how  to  turn  the  goal,  and  yet  thy  steeds 
Are  slow,  and  ill  for  thee  may  be  the  event. 
Their  steeds  are  swift,  yet  have  they  never  learned 
To  govern  them  with  greater  skill  than  thou.         3»j 
Now  then,  dear  son,  bethink  thee  heedfully 
Of  all  precautions,  lest  thou  miss  the  prize. 
By  skill  the  woodman,  rather  than  by  strength, 
Brings  down  the  oak  \  by  skill  tlie  pilot  guides 
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His  wind-tossed  galley  over  ihe  dark  sea  ;  »• 

And  thus  by  skill  the  charioteer  o'ercomes 

His  rival.     He  who  trusts  too  much  his  steeds 

And  chariot  lets  them  veer  from  side  to  side 

Along  the  course,  nor  keeps  a  steady  rein 

Straight  on,  while  one  expert  in  horsemanship,     -sk 

Though  drawn  by  slower  horses,  carefully 

Observes  the  goal,  and  closely  passes  it. 

Nor  fails  to  know  how  soon  lo  turn  his  course. 

Drawing  the  leathern  reins,  and  steadily 

Keeps  on,  and  watches  him  who  goes  before.        *- 

Now  must  I  show  the  goal  which,  easily 

Discerned,  wll!  not  escape  thine  eye.     It  stands 

An  ell  above  the  ground,  a  sapless  post. 

Of  oak  or  larch,  —  a  wood  of  slow  decay 

By  rain,  and  at  its  foot  on  either  side  «j 

Lies  a  white  sione  ;  there  narrow  is  the  way. 

But  level  is  the  race-course  all  around. 

The  monument  it  is  of  one  long  dead, 

Or  haply  it  has  been  in  former  days 

A  goal,  as  the  swifl-footed  I'elcus'  son  «• 

Has  now  appointed  it.     Approach  it  near. 

Driving  thy  chariot  close  npon  its  foot, 

Then  in  thy  seat  lean  gently  to  the  left 

And  cheer  the  right-hand  horse,  and  ply  the  lash. 

And  give  him  a  loose  rein,  yet  firmly  keep  «j 

The  left-hand  courser  close  beside  the  goal,  — 

So  close  that  the  wheel's  nave  m.iy  seem  to  touch 

The  summit  of  the  post ;  yft  strike  thou  not 
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The  stone  beside  it,  lest  thou  lame  thy  steeds 

And  break  the  chariot,  to  thy  own  disgrace  ♦• 

And  laughter  of  the  others.     My  dear  son, 

Be  on  thy  guard  ;  for  if  thou  pass  the  goal 

Before  the  rest,  no  man  in  the  pursuit 

Can  overtake  or  pass  thee,  though  he  drave 

The  noble  courser  of  Adrastus,  named  v^ 

Arion  the  swift-footed,  which  a  god 

Bade  s])ring  to  life,  or  those  of  matchless  speed 

Reared  here  in  Ilium  by  Laomedon." 

Neleian  Nestor  spake,  and,  having  thus 
Given  all  the  needful  cautions,  took  his  seat         ^y> 
In  his  own  place.     Meriones,  the  fifth, 
Harnessed  his  steeds  with  stately  manes,  and  all 
Mounted  their  chariots.     Lots  were  cast;  the  son 
Of  Pclcus  shook  the  helmet,  and  the  lot 
Of  Nestor's  son,  AntiloL^hus,  leaped  forth  ;  435 

And  next  the  lot  of  King  Eumelus  came ; 
And  Mcnclaus,  mighty  with  the  spear, 
Had  the  third  lot;  Meriones  was  next; 
And  to  the  bravest  of  them  all,  the  son 
Of  Tydtnis,  fell  the  final  lot  and  place.  4*0 

They  stood  in  order,  while  Achilles  showed 
The  goal  far  off  upon  the  level  plain, 
And  near  it,  as  the  umpire  of  the  race. 
He  placed  the  godlike  Phcenix,  who  had  been 
His  father's  armor-bearer,  to  observe  44s 

With  judging  eye,  and  bring  a  true  report. 

All  raised  at  once  the  lash  above  their  steeds. 
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And  smote  them  with  the  reins,  and  rheered  them  on 
With  vehement  cries.     Across  the  plain  they  swept, 
Far  from  the  fleet ;  beneath  thf  m  rose  the  dust,  •!= 
A  cloud,  a  tempest,  and  their  tossing  manes 
Were  lifted  by  the  wind.     And  now  the  cars 
Touched  earth,  and  now  were  flung  into  the  air. 
Erect  the  drivers  stood,  with  beating  hearts. 
Eager  for  victory,  each  encouraging  4« 

His  steeds,  that  flew  beneath  the  shroud  of  dust. 

But  when  they  turned  their  course,  and  swiftly  ran 
Back  to  the  hoary  deep  to  close  the  course. 
Well  did  the  skill  of  ever)'  chief  appear. 
They  put  their  horses  to  the  utmost  s]>eed,  <» 

And  then  did  the  c[nick-fooled  sieeds  that  drew 
Eumelus  bear  him  on  beyond  the  rest. 
But  with  his  Trojan  coursers  Dionied 
Came  next,  so  near  it  seemed  that  they  would  mount 
The  car  before  them,  and  upon  the  back  «i 

And  ample  ^houlde^s  of  Kuniulus  smote 
Their  steaming  breath  ;  for  as  ihey  ran  their  heads 
Leaned  over  liim.     And  then  would  Diomed 
Have  passed  him  by,  or  would  at  least  have  made 
The  victory  doiiblful,  had  not  Phcebus  struck,       •:• 
In  his  displeasure,  from  the  hero's  hand 
The  shining  scourge.     It  fell,  and  to  his  eyes 
Started  indignant  tears  ;  for  now  he  saw 
The  others  gaining  on  him,  while  the  speed 
Of  his  own  steeds,  which  feared  the  l.ish  no  more,  «s 
Was  slackened.     Yet  Apollo's  stratageiit 
«3» 
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Was  not  unseen  by  Pallas,  who  o'ertook 
The  shepherd  of  the  people,  and  restored 
The  scourge  he  dropf)ed,  and  put  into  his  steeds 
New  spirit.     In  her  anger  she  approached  ** 

Eumelus,  snapped  his  yoke,  and  caused  his  mares 
To  start  asunder  from  the  track ;  the  pole 
Was  dashed  into  the  ground,  and  from  the  seat 
The  chief  was  flung  beside  the  wheel,  his  mouth, 
P^lbows,  and  nostrils  torn,  his  forehead  bruised.    ^^ 
Grief  filled  his  eyes  with  tears  and  choked  his  voice, 
While  Diomed  drave  by  his  firm-paced  steeds, 
Outstripping  all  the  rest;  for  Pallas  nerv'ed 
Their  limbs  with  vigor,  and  bestowed  on  him 
Abundant  cjlorv.     After  him  the  son  4vo 

()r  Atreus,  fair-haired  Menelaus,  came, 
While  Nestor's  son  cheered  on  his  father's  steeds  :  — 
"  On,  on  !  press  onward  with  your  utmost  speed  ! 
Not  that  I  bill  you  strive  against  the  steeds 
Of  warlike  Diomed,  for  Pallas  gives  495 

Swiftness  to  them  and  glory  to  the  man 
\\  lio  Ijolds  the  reins  ;  but  let  us  overtake 
'l^hc  horses  of  Atrides,  nor  submit 
To  be  thus  distanced,  lest  the  victor)' 
Ol  the  mare  /i^thb  cover  you  with  shame.  s» 

Fleet  as  ye  are,  why  linger?     This  at  least 
1  tell  you,  and  my  words  will  be  fulfilled  : 
Look  not  for  kindly  care  at  Nestor's  hands, 
That  shepherd  of  the  people,  but  for  death 
With  the  sharp  steel,  if  through  your  fault  we  take  s«>5 
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A  meaner  prize.     Then  onward  and  away. 
With  all  your  strength,  for  this  is  my  design,  — 
To  pass  by  Menelaus  where  tho  way 
Is  narrow,  and  he  cannot  thwart  my  plan." 

He  spake,  and  they  who  feared  their  master's 
threat  s-o 

Mended  their  speed  awhile.     The  warlike  son 
Of  Nestor  saw  just  then  the  narrow  pass 
Within  the  hollow  way,  a  furrow  ploughed 
By  winter  floovls,  which  there  had  lorn  the  course 
An<l  deepened  it.     Atrides,  to  avoid  %m 

The  clash  of  wheels,  drave  thither ;  thither  too 
Antilochus  —  who  turned  his  firm-paced  steeds 
A  little  from  the  track  in  which  they  ran  — 
Followed  him  close.     Atrides  saw  with  fear. 
And  shouted  10  Antilochus  aloud  : —  *» 

"  Antilochus,  thou  drivest  rashly ;  rein 
Thy  horses  in.     The  way  is  narrow  here, 
But  soon  will  broaden,  and  thou  then  canst  pass. 
Beware  lest  with  (liy  chariot-wheels  thou  dash 
Against  my  own,  and  harm  befall  us  bolh."  « 

He  spake  ;  but  all  the  more  Antilochus 
Urged  on  his  coursers  wilh  the  lash,  as  if 
He  had  not  heard.     As  far  as  flies  a  quoit 
Thrown  from  the  shoulder  of  a  vigorous  youth 
IVho  tries  his  strength,  so  far  they  ran  abreast.     s» 
The  horses  of  Atrides  then  fell  back  ; 
He  slacked  the  reins  ;  for  mucli  he  feared  the  steeds 
Would  dash  against  each  other  in  the  way, 
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And  overturn  the  sumptuous  cars,  and  fling 
The  charioteers  contending  for  the  prize  as 

Upon  the  dusty  track.     With  angry  words 
The  fair-haired  Menelaus  chided  thus:  — 

"  Antilochus,  there  is  no  man  so  prone 
As  thou  to  mischief,  and  we  greatly  err, 
AVe  Greeks,  who  call  thee  wise.     Go  now,  and  yet 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  prize  without  an  oath.**    5t» 

Again  he  spake,  encouraging  his  steeds : 
"  Check  not  your  speed,  nor  sorrowfully  stand  : 
Their  feet  and  knees  will  fail  with  weariness 
Before  your  own  ;  they  are  no  longer  young."       54s 

He  spake  ;  the  coursers,  honoring  his  voice, 
Ran  with  fresli  speed,  and  soon  were  near  to  those 
Of  Nestor's  son.     Meantime  the  assembled  Greeks 
Sat  looking  where  the  horses  scoured  the  plain 
And  filled  the  air  with  dust.     Idomeneus,  s?" 

The  lord  of  Crete,  descried  the  coursers  first, 
For  on  a  heiirlu  he  sat  above  the  crowd. 
He  heard  the  chief  encouraging  his  steeds. 
And  know  him,  and  he  marked  before  the  rest 
A  courser,  chestnut-colored  save  a  spot  sss 

Ui)on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  white. 
And  round  as  the  full  moon.     And  then  he  stood 
Ui)right,  and  from  his  place  harangued  the  Greeks: — 

"O  friends,  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
Am  I  the  sole  one  that  descries  the  steeds,  sw 

Or  do  ye  also  t     Those  who  lead  the  race, 
I  think,  are  not  the  same,  and  with  them  comes 
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A  different  charioteer.     The  mares,  which  late 

Were  foremost,  may  ha\c  somewhere  come  to  harm. 

I  saw  them  first  to  turn  the  goal,  and  now  ^1 

I  can  no  more  discern  them,  though  my  sight 

Sweeps  the  whole  Trojiin  plain  from  side  to  side. 

Either  the  charioteer  has  dropped  the  reins, 

And  could  not  duly  round  the  goal,  or  else 

Mel  with  disaster  at  the  turn,  o'erthrown,  s7» 

His  chariot  lirokcn,  and  ihe  affrighted  mares 

Darling,  unmastcred,  madly  from  the  way. 

But  rise  ;  look  forth  yourselves.     I  cannot  well 

Discern,  but  think  the  charioteer  is  one 

Who,  born  of  an  .-I'-tolian  stock,  .commands  ws 

Among  the  .Argivcs, —valiant  Diomed, 

A  son  of  Tydeus,  tamer  of  wild  steeds," 

And  Aja\,  swift  of  foot,  Oilcus'  son, 
Answered  with  bitter  words  :  "  klomeneus. 
Why  this  perpetual  prating  ?     Far  away  ^ 

The  mares  with  rapid  hoofs  are  traversing 
The  plain,  and  ihou  art  not  (be  yountjest  here 
Among  the  .\rgi\'es,  nor  hast  such  sharp  eyes 
Beneath  thy  brows,  yet  must  ihou  chatter  still. 
Among  thy  betters  here  it  ill  becomes  sn 

A  man  like  thcc  to  be  so  free  of  tongue. 
The  coursers  of  Rumelus,  which  at  first 
Outran  the  rest,  are  yet  before  ihcm  all. 
And  he  is  drawing  near  and  holds  the  reins." 

The  Cretan  leader  angrily  rejoined  :  cti 

"  Ajax,  thou  railtT,  first  in  brawls,  yot  known 
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As  in  all  else  below  the  other  Greeks, 

A  man  of  brutal  mood,  come,  let  us  stake 

A  tripod  or  a  caldron,  and  appoint 

As  umpire  Agamemnon,  to  decide  595 

Which  horses  are  the  foremost  in  the  race, 

That  when  thou  losest  thou  mayst  be  convinced." 

He  spake  :  Oilean  Ajax,  swift  of  foot. 
Started  in  anger  from  his  seat,  to  cast 
Reproaches  back,  and  long  and  fierce  had  been  «» 
The  quarrel  if  Achilles  had  not  risen. 
And  said  :  "  No  longer  let  this  strife  go  on, 
hlonicncus  and  Ajax!     Ill  such  words 
liccomo  you ;  yc  would  blame  in  other  men 
\\'hat  now  ye  do.     Sit  then  among  the  rest,  ^ 

And  watch  the  race;  for  soon  the  charioteers 
Contending  for  the  victory  will  be  here, 
And  each  of  you  — for  well  ye  know  the  steeds 
Of  the  Greek  chieftains  —  for  himself  will  see 
A\'hosc  hold  the  second  j)lace,  and  whose  are  first." 

lie  spake  :  Tydides  rapidly  drew  near,  611 

Lashinj;  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds,  and  they 
Seemed  in  the  air  as,  to  complete  the  course, 
They  flew  along,  and  flung  the  dust  they  trod 
Back  on  the  charioteer.     All  bright  with  tin  615 

And  gold,  the  car  rolled  after  them  ;  its  tires 
Made  but  a  slender  trace  in  the  light  dust, 
So  rapidly  they  ran.     And  now  he  stopped 
^Vithin  the  circle,  while  his  steeds  were  steeped 
In  sweat,  that  fell  in  drops  from  neck  and  breast.  ^ 
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Then  from  his  shining  seat  he  leaped,  and  laid 
His  scourge  against  the  yoke.     Brave  Sthenelus 
Came  forward,  and  at  once  received  the  prize 
For  Diomcd,  and  bade  his  comrades  lead 
The  maid  away,  and  in  their  arms  bear  off 
The  tripod,  while  himself  unyoked  the  steeds. 

Next  the  Nelfian  chief,  Antilochus, 
Came  with  his  coursers.     More  by  fraud  than  speed 
He  distanced  Menelaus,  yet  that  chief 
Drave  bis  lleet  horses  near  him.     Just  so  far         w 
As  runs  the  wheel  behind  a  steed  that  draws 
His  master  swiftly  o'er  the  plain,  his  tail 
Touching  the  tire  with  its  long  hairs,  and  small 
The  space  between  tlicm  as  the  spacious  plain 
Is  traversixl,  Menelaus  just  so  far  '» 

Was  distanced  by  renowned  Antilochus, 
For  though  at  first  he  fell  as  far  behind 
As  a  quoit's  cast,  yet  was  he  gaining  ground 
Rapidly,  now  that  Agamemnon's  mare, 
j*;thfe  the  stately-maned,  increased  her  speed,       «• 
And  Meneiaus,  had  the  race  for  both 
Been  longer,  wouUl  have  passed  his  ri\-al  by. 
Nor  left  the  victory  doubtful.     After  him, 
A  spear's  throw  distant,  came  Moriones, 
The  gallant  comrade  of  Idomeneus,  t*i 

Whose  full-mancd  steeds  were  slower  than  the  rest, 
And  he  unskilled  in  contests  such  as  these. 
And  last  of  all  Eumelus  came.     Ho  drew 
His  showy  chariot  after  him,  and  drave 
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His  steeds  before  him.     Great  Achilles  saw         ^ 
With  pity,  and  from  where  he  stood  among 
The   Greeks    addressed    hin^    thus    with    wingbd 
words :  — 

"  The  ablest  horseman  brings  his  steeds  the  last, 
But  let  us,  as  is  just,  confer  on  him 
'i'he  second  prize  ;  Tydides  takes  the  first*         «5s 

He  spake,  and  all  approved  his  words ;  and  now 
The  mare,  to  please  the  Greeks,  had  been  bestowed 
Upon  Eumelus,  if  Antilochus, 
Son  of  magnanimous  Nestor,  had  not  risen 
-J'o  plead  for  justice  with  Achilles  thus  : —  «• 

"  Achilles,  I  shall  deem  it  grave  offence 
if  thou  fulfil  thy  word  ;  for  thou  wilt  take 
My  prize,  because  thou  seest  that  this  man's  car 
And  his  fleet  steeds  have  suffered  injury, 
'rhouj;h  he  be  skilful.     Yet  he  should  have  prayed 
To  the  ij:ood  gods  ;  then  had  he  not  been  seen     <» 
brl.'ijj^iiig  his  steeds  the  last.     But  if  thou  feel 
Compassion  for  him,  and  if  so  thou  please, 
Iaw^c  stoie  oi  brass  and  gold  is  in  thy  tent, 
And  thine  are  cattle,  and  handmaidens  thine,       ^ 
And  firm  paced  steeds  ;  hereafter  give  of  these 
A  nobler  largess,  or  bestow  it  now, 
And  hear  the  dfeeks  applaud  thee.     But  this  prize 
1  yield  not ;  let  the  warrior  who  may  claim 
'\o  take  it  try  with  me  his  strength  of  arm."  67s 

He  ceased  :  the  nuble  son  of  Peleus  smiled, 
And,  pleased  to  see  Antilochus  succeed,  — 
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For  he  was  a  beloved  friend,  —  he  spake 

These  winged  words;  "Since,  then,  Antiiochus, 

Thou  wilt  that  I  bestow  some  recompense  » 

Upo:i  Eumelus  from  my  store,  I  give 

The  brazen  corselet  which  my  arm  in  war 

Took  from  Asieroprcus,  etlgud  around 

With  shining  tin,  —  a  gift  of  no  mean  price." 

He  ceased,  and  sent  his  friend  Automedon        «i 
To  bring  it  from  the  lent.     He  went  and  brought 
The  corselet,  and  Eumehis  joyfully 
Received  it  from  Achilles.     Then  arose. 
Among  them  Menelaus,  ill  at  ease, 
And  angry  \vith  Aniilochus.     He  took  fv 

The  sceptre  from  a  herald's  hand,  who  hushed 
The  crowd  to  silence,  and  the  hero  spake  : — 

"Antiiochus,  who  wert  till  now  discreet, 
What  hast  thou  done?     Thou  hast  disgraced  my 

skill 
And  wronged  my  steeds  by  thrusting  in  thine  own,  «i 
Which  were  less  fleet,  before  them.     Now,  ye  chiefs 
And  leaders  of  the  Achaians,  judge  between 
Tills  man  and  me,  and  judge  impartially, 
I-est  that  some  warrior  of  the  Greeks  should  say 
That  Muneiaus,  having  overcome  j~ 

Antiiochus  by  falsehood,  led  away 
The  mare  a  pri/c ;  for  his  were  slower  steeds, 
But  he  the  mightier  man  in  feals  ol  arms. 
Nay,  1  myself  will  judge  ;  and  none  of  all 
The  Greeks  will  censure  me,  for  what  I  do  xs 
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Will  be  but  just.     Antilochus,  step  forth, 
Illustriou3  as  thou  art,  and  in  due  form, 
Standing  before  thy  horses  and  thy  car. 
And  taking  in  thy  hand  the  pliant  scourge 
Which  thou  just  now  hast  wielded,  touch  thy  steeds, 
And  swear  by  Neptune,  whose  embrace  surrounds  ?« 
The  earth,  that  thou  hast  wittingly  employed 
No  stratagem  to  break  my  chariot's  speed." 

And  thus  discreet  Antilochus  replied  : 
"  Have  patience  with  me  :  I  am  younger  far         rs 
Than  thou,  King  Menelaus ;  thou  art  both 
My  elder  and  my  better.     Thou  dost  know 
The  faults  to  which  the  young  are  ever  prone ; 
The  will  is  quick  to  act,  the  judgment  weak. 
Bear  with  me  then.     The  mare  which  I  received  r» 
I  cheerfully  make  over  to  thy  hands. 
And  if  thou  wilt  yet  more  of  what  I  have, 
I  give  it  willingly  and  instantly, 
Rather,  O  loved  of  Jove,  than  lose  a  place 
In  thy  good-will,  and  sin  against  the  gods."  73s 

The  son  of  large-souled  Nestor,  speaking  thus, 
Led  forth  the  mare,  and  gave  her  to  the  hand 
Of  Menelaus,  o'er  whose  spirit  came 
A  gladness.     As  upon  a  field  of  wheat 
Dristli ng  with  ears  gathers  the  freshening  dew,      ri» 
So  was  his  spirit  gladdened  in  his  breast, 
And  he  bespake  the  youth  with  winged  words:  — 

"  Antilochus,  now  shall  my  anger  cease, 
For  hitherto  thou  hast  not  shown  thyself 
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Foolish  or  fickie,  though  the  heat  of  youth  m 

Just  now  hath  led  thee  wrong.     In  time  to  come. 

Beware  to  practise  stealthy  arts  on  men 

Of  higher  rank  than  Ihou.     No  other  Greek 

Would  easily  have  made  his  peace  with  me. 

Bui  thou  hast  suffered  much,  and  much  hast  done,  — ■ 

Thou,  and  thy  worthy  father,  and  his  son,  t« 

Thy  brother,  —  for  my  sake.     I  therefore  yield 

To  thy  petition ;  yet  I  give  to  thee 

The  mare,  though  mine  she  be,  that  Ihese  who  stand 

Around  us  may  perceive  that  I  am  not  74s 

Of  unforgiving  or  unyielding  mood." 

He  spake,  and  lo  Noemon  gave  the  nian^  — 
Noemon,  comrade  of  Anlilochus,  — 
To  lead  her  thence,  while  for  himself  ne  took 
The  shining  caldron.     Then  Meiionds,  nt 

Fourth  in  the  race,  received  (he  prize  of  gold,  — 
Two  talents.     But  the  fifth  pn^ie  and  the  last, 
The  double  goblet,  siill  was  left  unclaimed  ; 
And  this  Achilles  carried  throu;;h  the  crowd 
Of  Greeks,    and    placed   in    Nestor's  hands,   and 

"Receive  Ibou  this,  0  ancient  man,  to  keep 
In  memory  of  the  funeral  honors  paid 
Patroclus,  whom  thou  never  more  shall  see 
Among  the  Greeks.     I  give  this  prize,  which  then 
Hast  noi  contended  for,  since  lliou  wilt  wield       ;« 
No  more  the  cestiis,  nor  wilt  wrestle  more. 
Nor  hurl  the  javelin  at  the  mark,  nor  joitt 
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The  foot-race  *,  age  lies  heavy  on  thy  limbs." 

He  spake,  and  gave  the  prize,  which  Nestor  took, 
Well   pleased,   and    thus   with   winged   words  re- 
plied : —  765 
"  Son,  thou  hast  spoken  rightly,  for  these  limbs 
Are  strong  no  longer ;  neither  feet  nor  hands 
Move  on  each  side  with  vigor  as  of  yore. 
Would  I  were  but  as  young,  with  strength  as  great, 
As  when  the  Epeians  in  Buprasium  laid  77° 
King  Amarynceus  in  the  sepulchre, 
And  funeral  games  were  offered  by  his  sons ! 
Then  of  the  Epeians  there  was  none  like  me. 
Nor  of  the  Pylian  youths,  nor  yet  among 
The  brave  .'I^ltolians.     In  the  boxing-match  -5 
I  took  the  prize  from  Clytomedes,  son 
Of  Enops,  and  in  wrestling  overcame 
Ancaius  the  Pleuronian,  who  rose  up 
Aj^ainst  me.     In  the  foot-race  I  outstripped, 
Fleet  as  he  was,  Iphiclus,  and  beyond  7^ 
Phyleus  and  Polydore  I  threw  the  spear. 
Onlv  the  sons  of  Actor  won  the  race 
Agiiinst  me  with  their  chariot,  and  they  won 
Through  force  of  numbers.     Much  they  envied  me, 
And  feared  lest  I  should  bear  away  the  prize ;      -^ 
Vox  larcrest  in  that  contest  of  the  steeds 
Was  the  reward,  and  they  were  two,  —  one  held. 
Steadily  held,  the  reins,  the  other  swung 
The  lash.     Such  was  I  once.     Now  feats  like  these 
Belong  to  other,  younger  men,  and  I,  790 
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Though  eminent  among  the  lieroes  once, 

Must  do  as  sad  old  age  admonishes. 

Go  thou,  and  honor  thy  friend's  funeral 

With  games.     Thy  gift  I  willingly  accept, 

Rejoicing  that  thy  thoughts  revi;rt  to  one  !« 

Who  loves  thee,  and  that  thou  forgettest  net 

To  pay  the  honor  due  to  me  among 

The  Greeks.     The  gods  will  give  thee  thy  reward." 

He  ceased.     The  son  of  Ptieus,  having  heard 
This   praise    from    Nestor,    left   him,    and    passed 
through  B« 

The  mighty  concourse  of  the  Greeks.     He  laid 
Before  them  prizes  for  the  difficult  strife 
Between  the  boxers.     To  the  middle  s|)ace 
He  led  a  mule,  and  bound  him',  six  years  old 
And  strong  for  toil,  unbroken  and  most  hard         »:j 
To  break,  while  to  the  vanqui.shed  he  assigned 
A  goblet.     Rising,  he  addressed  die  host :  — 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreiis  and  j'e  well-armed  Greeks, 
We  call  for  two  of  the  most  skilled  to  strive 
For  these,  by  striking  with  the  lifted  list;  »io 

And  he  to  whom  Apollo  shall  decree 
The  victory,  acknortlcdged  by  you  all, 
Shall  have  this  sturdy  mule  to  lead  away. 
The  vanquished  takes  this  goblet  as  his  meed.' 

He  spake.     A  warrior  strong  and  huge  of  limb, 
Skilled  in  the  cestus,  named  Epeius,  son  si* 

Of  Panopeus,  rose  at  the  word,  and  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  sturdy  mule,  and  said :  — 
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"  Let  him  appear  whose  lot  will  be  to  take 
The  goblet.     No  man  of  the  Grecian  host  •■ 

Will  get  the  mule  by  overcoming  me 
In  combat  with  the  cestus,  —  so  I  deem. 
In  that  I  claim  to  be  the  best  man  here. 
And  should  it  not  suffice  that  in  the  war 
Others  surpass  me  ?     All  cannot  excel  »s 

In  ever}'thing  alike.     I  promise  this, 
And  shall  fulfil  my  word,  —  that  I  w^ill  crush 
His  body,  and  will  break  his  bones.     His  friends 
Should  all  remain  upon  the  ground  to  bear 
Their  comrade  off  when  beaten  by  my  hand."      v> 

He  spake,  and  all  were  silent.     Only  rose 
Euryalus,  whose  Hither  was  the  king 
Mecisteus  ofTalaion's  line,  the  same 
Who  went  to  Thebes  and  overcame,  of  old. 
In  all  the  funeral  games  of  (Edipus,  83s 

The  sons  of  Cadmus.     To  Euryalus 
Came  Dionied,  the  spearman,  bidding  him 
Expect  the  victory  which  he  greatly  wished 
His  friend  might  gain.     Around  his  waist  he  drew 
A  girdle,  adding  straps  that  from  the  hide  ^ 

Of  a  wild  bull  were  cut  with  dextrous  care. 
And,  fully  now  arrayed,  the  twain  stepped  forth 
Into  the  middle  space,  and  both  began 
The   combat.       Lifting    their    strong    arms,    they 

brought 
Tlicir  heavy  hands  together.     Fearfully  «4S 

Was  heard  the  crash  of  jaws ;  from  ever}*  limb 
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The  sweat  was  streaming.     As  Eurj-alus 

Looked  round,  his  noble  adversary  sprang 

And  smote  him  on  the  cheek, —  loo  rude  a  blow 

To  be  withstood  ;  his  shapely  limbs  gave  way       sn 

Beneath  him.     As  upon  the  weedy  shore, 

When  the  fresh  north  wind  stirs  tlie  water's  face, 

A  fish  leaps  forth  to  light,  and  then  again 

The  dark  wave  covers  it,  so  sprang  and  fell 

The  chief.     Magnanimous  Epeius  gave  m 

His  hands  and  raised  him  up;  his  friends,  came 

round 
And  led  him  thence  with  dragging  feet,  and  head 
That  drooped  from  side  to  side,  while  from  his 

mouth 
Came  clotted  blood.    They  placed  him  in  the  midst, 
Unconscious  still,  and  sent  and  took  the  cup.        ata 

Then,  third  in  order,  for  the  wrestling- match 
The  son  of  Peleus  brought  and  showed  the  Greeks 
Yet  other  prizes.     To  the  conqueror 
A  tripod  for  the  hearth,  of  ample  size, 
He  offered  ;  twice  six  oxen,  as  the  Greeks  •« 

Esteemed  it,  were  its  price.     And  next  he  placed 
In  view  a  damsel  for  the  vanquished,  trained 
In  household  arts ;   four  beeves  were  deemed  her 

price. 
Then  rose  Achilles,  and  addressed  the  Greeks : 
"Ye  who  would  try  your  fortune  in  this  strife,       «;• 
Arise."     He  spake,  and  mighty  Ajax  rose. 
The  son  of  Telamon,  and  after  him 
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The  wise  Ulysses,  trained  to  stratagems. 

They,  girding  up  their  loins,  came  forth  and  stood 

In  the  mid  space,  and  there  with  vigorous  arms   97s 

They  clasped  each  other,  locked  like  rafters  framed 

By  some  wise  builder  for  the  lofty  roof 

Of  a  great  mansion  proof  against  the  winds. 

Then   their  backs  creaked  beneath  the  powerful 

strain 
Of  their  strong  hands ;  the  sweat  ran  down  their 
limbs ;  ste 

Large  whelks  upon  their  sides  and  shoulders  rose. 
Crimson  with  blood.     Still  eagerly  they  strove 
For  victory  and  the  tripod.     Yet  in  vain 
Ulysses  labored  to  supplant  his  foe. 
And  throw  him  to  the  ground,  and  equally  8?# 

Did  Ajax  strive  in  vain,  for  with  sheer  strength 
Ulysses  foiled  his  efforts.     When  they  saw 
That  the  Greeks  wearied  of  the  spectacle. 
The  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  said  :  — 

"  Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  born  and  trained  ^*> 

To  wise  expedients,  lift  me  up,  or  I 
Will  lift  up  thee ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Jove." 

He  spake,  and  raised  Ulysses  from  the  ground, 
Who  dealt,  with  ready  stratagem,  a  blow 
LTpon  the  ham  of  Ajax,  and  the  limb  aw 

Gave  way ;  the  hero  fell  upon  his  back, 
And  on  his  breast  Ulysses,  while  the  host 
Stood  wondering  and  amazed.     Ulysses  strove, 
In  turn,  to  lift  his  rival,  but  prevailed 
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Only  to  move  him  from  his  place ;  he  caught       s 
The  knee  of  Ajax  in  his  own,  and  both 
Came  to  the  ground  together,  soiled  with  dust 
They  rose  to  wrestle  still,  but  from  his  seat 
Achilles  started,  and  forbade  them  thus  :  — 

"  Contend  no  longer,  nor  exhaust  your  strength  9 
With  struggling;  there  is  victory  for  both, 
And  equal  prizes.     Now  depart,  and  leave 
The  field  of  contest  to  the  other  Greeks." 

He  spake  :  they  listened  and  obeyed,  and  wipe< 
The  dust  away,  and  put  their  garments  on.  » 

And  then  the  son  of  Peleus  placed  in  sight 
Prizes  of  swiftness,  —  a  wrought  silver  cup 
That  held  six  measures,  and  in  beauty  far 
Excelled  all  others  known  ;  the  cunning  hands 
Of  the  Sidonian  artisans  had  given  n 

Its  graceful  shape,  and  over  the  dark  sea 
Men  of  Phcenicia  brought  it,  with  their  wares, 
To  the  Greek  harbors  ;  they  bestowed  it  there 
On  Thoas.     Aflerwarti  Euneus,  son 
Of  Jason,  gave  it  to  the  hero-chief,  9 

Patroclus,  to  redeem  a  captive  friend, 
Lycaon,  Priam's  son.     Achilles  now 
Brought  it  before  the  assembly  as  a  prize, 
For  which,  in  honor  of  the  friend  he  loved. 
The  swiftest  runners  of  the  host  should  strive,       v 
Next,  for  the  second  in  the  race,  he  showed 
A  noble  fathng  ox;  and  for  the  List, 
Gold,  half  a  talent.     Then  he  stood  and  said 
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To  the  Achaians  :  "  Those  who  would  contend 

For  these  rewards,  rise  up."  ^  And  then  arose       w 

Oilean  Ajax,  fleet  of  foot ;  and  next 

Ulysses  the  sagacious ;  last  upstood 

Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  known 

As  swiftest  of  the  youths.     In  due  array 

They  stood  ;  Achilles  showed  the  goal.     At  once  « 

Forward  they  sprang.     Oilean  Ajax  soon 

Gained  on  the  rest,  but  close  behind  him  ran 

The  great  Ulysses.     As  a  shapely  maid 

Flinging  the  shuttle  draws  with  careful  hand 

The  thread  that  fills  the  warp,  and  so  brings  near  ?<• 

The  shuttle  to  her  bosom,  just  so  near 

To  Ajax  ran  Ulysses,  in  the  prints 

Made  by  his  rivaFs  feet,  before  the  dust 

Fell  back  upon  them.     As  he  ran,  his  breath 

Smote  on  the  head  of  Ajax.     All  the  Greeks        w 

Shouted  applause  to  him,  encouraging 

His  ardor  for  the  victory  :  but  when  now 

They  ncarcd  the  goal,  Ulysses  silently 

Prayed  thus  to  Pallas  :  "  Goddess,  hear  my  prayer, 

And  help  these  feet  to  win."     The  goddess  heard, 

And  lightened  all  his  limbs,  his  feet,  his  hands;  95« 

And  just  as  they  were  rushing  on  the  prize, 

Ajax,  in  running,  slipped  and  fell  —  the  work 

Of  Pallas  —  where  in  heaps  the  refuse  lay 

From  entrails  of  the  bellowing  oxen  slain  «ss 

In  honor  of  Patroclus  by  the  hand 

Of  swift  Achilles.     Mouth  and  nostrils  both 
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Were  choked  with  filth.     The  much -en  during  man 

Ulysses,  coming  firsi,  received  llie  cup, 

While  Ajax  took  the  ox,  and  as  he  stood  «« 

Holding  the  animal's  horn  and  spitting  forth 

The  dirt,  he  said  to  those  around  :  "  T  is  plain 

The  goddess  caused  my  feet  to  slide ;  she  aids 

Ulysses  like  a  mother."     So  he  said. 

And  the  Greeks  laughed.     And  then  Antilochus  ««i 

Received  (he  third  reward,  and  with  a  smile 

Said  to  the  Greeks :  "  I  tell  you  all,  my  friends, 

What  you  must  know  already,  that  the  gods 

Honor  the  aged  ever.     Ajax  stands 

Somewhat  in  years  above  me,  but  this  chief  »• 

Who  takes  the  prize  is  of  a  former  age 

And  earlier  race  of  men  ;  they  call  him  old, 

But  hard  it  were  for  any  Greek  to  vie 

With  him  in  swiftness,  save  Achilles  here." 

Such  praise  he  gave  Pelides,  fleet  of  foot,  wj 

Who  answered  :  "  Thy  good  word,  Antilochus, 
Shall  not  be  vainly  spoken.     I  will  add 
Yet  half  a  talent  to  thy  gold."     He  said, 
And  gave  the  gold ;  Antilochus,  well  pleased. 
Received  it.     Then  Pelides  brought  a  spear         t*. 
Of  ponderous  length  into  the  middle  space. 
And  laid  it  down,  and  placed  a  buckler  near 
And  helmet,  which  had  been  Sarpedon's  arms, 
And  which  Palroclus  won  of  him  in  war. 
Then  stood  Achilles  and  addressed  the  Greeks : —  . 

"  I  call  on  two,  the  bravest  of  the  host,  «» 
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To  arm  themselves  and  take  their  spears  in  hand. 
And  in  a  contest  for  these  weapons  put 
Each  other  to  the  prooC     Whoever  first 
Shall  wound  his  adversary,  piercing  through         »> 
The  armor  to  the  delicate  skin  beneath, 
And  draw  the  crimson  blood,  to  him  I  give 
This  beautiful  sword  of  Thrace,  with  silver  studs, 
Won  from  Asteropxus.     And  let  both 
Bear  off  these  arms,  a  common  gift,  and  both       m 
Shall  sit  and  banquet  nobly  in  my  tent." 
He  spake,  and  Telamonian  Ajax  rose, 
Tiie  large  of  limb ;  Tydides  Diomed, 
The  strong,  rose  also.     When  they  had  put  on 
Their  arms  apart  from  all  the  host,  they  came,     i™ 
Ail  eager  for  the  combat,  to  the  lists. 
And  fearful  was  Ihcir  aspect.     All  the  Creeks 
Txioked  on  with  dread  and  wonder,  and  when  now 
Stood  face  to  face  the  warriors,  thrice  they  rushed 
Against  each  other  ;  thrice  they  dealt  their  blows,  ""s 
Then  Ajax  thrust  through  Diomcd's  round  shield 
His  weapon,  but  it  wounded  not ;  the  mail 
Uei'ond  it  stopped  the  stroke.     Tydides  aimed 
Over  his  adversary's  mighty  shield 
A  blow  to  reach  his  neck.     The  Greeks,  alarmed  ■"« 
I'or  Ajax,  shouted  that  the  strife  should  cease. 
And  both  divide  the  prize.     Achilles  heard. 
But  ga\'e  to  Diomed  the  ponderous  sword. 
Its  sheath,  and  the  fair  belt  from  which  it  hung. 
Again  Pelidcs  placed  before  the  host  lui 
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A  mass  of  iron,  shapeless  from  the  forge, 
Which  once  the  strong  FX'tion  used  to  hurl ; 
But  swift  Achilles,  when  he  took  his  life, 
Urought  it  with  other  booty  in  his  ships 
To  Troas.     Rising,  he  addressed  the  Greeks ; —  ««• 

"  Stand  forth,  whoever  will  contend  for  this. 
And  if  broad  Reids  and  rich  be  his,  this  mass 
Will  last  hini  many  years.    The  man  who  tends 
His  flocks,  or  guides  his  plough,  need  not  be  sent 
To  town  for  iron  ;  he  will  have  it  here."  an 

He  spake,  and  warlike  Polypcttes  rose. 
Uprose  the  strong  I^onieus,  who  in  form 
Was  like  a  god.     The  son  of  Telamon 
Rose  also,  and  Epeius  nobly  born  ; 
Each  took  his  place.     Epeius  seized  the  mass,     "i^ 
And  sent  it  whirling.     Al!  the  Achaians  laughed. 
The  loved  of  Mars,  Lconteus,  flung  It  next. 
And  after  him  the  son  of  Telamon, 
The  large-limbed  Ajax,  from  his  vigorous  arm 
Sent  it  beyond  the  mark  of  both.     But  when       nos 
The  sturdy  warrior  Polypcetcs  took 
The  mass  in  hand,  as  far  as  o'er  his  beeves 
A  herdsman  sends  his  whirling  staff,  so  far 
This  cast  oiildid  the  rest.     A  shout  arose  ; 
The  friends  of  sturdy  Polypcetes  took  »»• 

The  prize,  and  bore  it  to  the  hollow  ships. 

Achilles  for  the  archers  brought  forth  steel. 
Tempered  for  arrow-heads,  —  ten  axes,  each 
With  double  edge,  and  single  axes  ten, — 
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And  from  a  galley's  azure  prow  took  off  w*? 

A  mast,  and  reared  it  on  the  sands  afar, 

And,  tying  to  its  summit  by  the  foot 

A  timorous  dove,  he  bade  them  aim  at  her : 

"  Whoever  strikes  the  bird  shall  bear  away 

The  double  axes  to  his  tent ;  while  he  iv 

Who  hits  the  cord,  but  not  the  bird,  shall  take 

The  single  axes,  as  the  humbler  prize." 

He  ceased,  and  then  arose  the  stalwart  king, 
Teucer  ;  then  also  rose  Meriones, 
The  valiant  comrade  of  Idomeneus.  «oss 

The  lots  were  shaken  in  a  brazen  helm, 
And  Teucer's  lot  was  first.     He  straightway  sent 
A  shaft  with  all  his  strength,  but  made  no  vow 
Of  a  choice  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs 
To  Phccbus,  monarch-god.     He  missed  the  bird,  vim 
Such  was  the  will  of  Phoebus,  but  he  struck, 
Close  to  her  foot,  the  cord  that  made  her  fast. 
The  keen  shaft  severed  it ;  the  dove  flew  up 
Into  the  heavens  ;  the  fillet  dropped  to  earth 
Amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  Greeks.  1065 

And  then  Meriones  made  haste  to  take 
The  bow  from  7'eucer's  hand.     Long  time  he  held 
"^rhe  arrow  aimed,  the  while  he  made  a  vow 
To  Phcebus,  the  great  archer,  promising 
A  chosen  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs  ;  loro 

Then,  looking  toward  the  dove,  as  high  in  air 
She  wheeled   beneath  the  clouds,  he  pierced  her 
breast 
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Beneath  tlie  wing ;  the  shaft  went  through  and  fell, 

Fixed  in  the  ground,  beside  Meriones, 

While  the  bird  settled  on  the  galley's  mast  ■«! 

With  drooping  head  and  open  wings.     The  breath 

Forsook  her  "ioon,  and  down  from  that  high  perch 

She  fell  to  earth.     The  people  all  looked  on. 

Admiring  and  amazc-d.     Meriones 

Took  up  the  double  axes  as  his  prize,  «« 

While  Teiicer  bore  the  others  to  the  fleet 

And  then  Pelides  brought  into  the  midst 
A  ponderous  spear,  and  laid  a  caldron  down 
Which  never  felt  the  6re,  inwrought  with  flowers, 
lis  price  an  ox.     And  then  the  spearmen  rose,    i-o 
Atrides  Agamemnon,  mighty  king, 
First  rose,  and  after  him  Meriones, 
The  brave  companion  of  Idomeneus ; 
And  thus  to  both  the  swift  Achilles  said : — 

"  O  son  of  Alreus,  for  we  know  how  far  >»• 

Thou  dost  excel  all  others,  and  dost  cast 
The  spear  with  passing  strength  and  skill,  bear  thou 
This  prize,  as  victor,  to  the  roomy  ships, 
And  if  it  please  thee,  let  us,  as  I  wish. 
Give  to  our  brave  Meriones  the  spear."  >•»> 

He  spake,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Complied,  and  gave  Meriones  in  hand 
The  brazen  spear,  while  to  Tallhybius, 
The  herald,  he  consigned  the  greater  pris* 
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THE  assembly  was  dissolved,  the  people  all 
Dispersed  to  their  swift  galleys,  and  prepared 
With  food  and  gentle  slumber  to  refresh 
Their  wearied  frames.     But  still  Achilles  wept, 
Remembering  his  dear  comrade.      Sleep,  whose 
sway  5 

Is  over  all,  came  not ;  he  turned  and  tossed, 
Still  yearning  for  his  strong  and  valiant  friend 
ratroclus.     All  that  tliev  had  ever  done 
Together,  all  the  hardships  they  had  borne, 
The  battles  fought  with  heroes,  the  wild  seas         »? 
O'crpassed,  came  thronging  on  his  memory. 
He  shed  wann  tears,  as  now  upon  his  sides. 
Now  on  his  back,  now  on  his  face  he  lay. 
Then,  starting  from  his  couch,  he  wandered  forth 
In  sorrow  by  the  margin  of  the  deep.  is 

Nor  did  the  morn  that  rose  o'er  sea  and  shore 
Dawn  unperccived  by  him  ;  for  then  he  yoked 
His  fleet  steeds  to  the  chariot,  and  made  fast 
The  corse  of  Hector,  that  it  might  be  dragged 
After  the  wheels.     Three  times  around  the  tomb  » 
Of  Mena'tiades  he  dragged  the  slain, 
Tlicn  turned  and  sought  his  tent,  again  to  rest. 
And  left  him  there  stretched  out  amid  the  dust 
With  the  face  downward.     Yet  Apollo,  moved 
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Wilh  pity  for  the  hero,  kept  him  free  >i 

From  soil  or  stain,  though  dead,  and  o'er  him  htld 
The  golden  .-egis,  lesl,  when  roughly  dragged 
Along  the  ground,  the  body  might  be  torn. 

So  in  his  anger  did  Achilles  treat 
Unwonhily  the  noble  Hector's  corse,  » 

The  blessed  gotls  themselves  with  pity  looked 
Upon  the  slain,  and  bade  the  vigilant  one, 
The  Argus-queller,  bear  him  tV.ence  by  stealth. 
I'hi'i  counsel  pleased  the  immortals  all,  e.tcept 
Juno  and  Neptune  and  the  blue-eyed  maid,  » 

And  these  persisted  in  their  wrath.     To  them 
Ilium,  the  hallowed  city,  and  ils  king, 
Priam,  and  all  his  people,  from  the  first 
Were  hateful  j  't  was  for  Ale.\ander's  fault, 
Affronting  the  two  goddesses  what  time  • 

They  sought  his  collage,  and  preferring  her 
Who  ministered  to  his  c:damilni;s  love. 
Hut  now,  when  the  twelfth  morning  from  that  day 
Arose,  Apollo  spake  among  the  gods  ;  — 

"  Cruel  are  ve,  O  gods,  and  ]irone  to  wrong.       ii 
For  was  not  Hector  wont  before  your  shrines 
To  burn  the  thighs  of  chosen  bulls  and  goats? 
And  now  that  he  is  dead  yt  venture  not 
To  rescue  him,  and  let  his  wife  and  son 
And  mother  and  King  IViam  look  again  n 

Upon  his  foce.     Soon  would  ihey  light  the  pile, 
And  burn  (he  dead,  and  pay  the  funeral  rite. 
Ye  seek  to  fa\'or,  0  ye  gods,  that  pest 

I4«  V 
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Achilles,  in  wliose  breast  there  dwells  no  love 

Of  justice,  nor  a  temper  to  be  moved  » 

By  prayers,  but  who  delights  in  savage  deeds. 

And  as  a  lion,  conscious  of  vast  strength 

And  scornful  of  resistance,  falls  upon 

The  shepherd's  flock,  and  slays  for  his  repast. 

Thus  with  Achilles  neither  mercy  dwells  s. 

Nor  shame,  which  often  profits,  often  harms 

Mankind.     For  when  another  man  has  met 

A  greater  grttif  than  he,  —  has  lost,  perchance, 

A  iirolhcr  or  a  son,  ^  he  dries  at  length 

His  ttars,  and  ceases  to  lament ;  for  fate  isj 

Bestows  the  power  to  suffer  patiently. 

Bui  this  .\chillcs,  after  he  has  spoiled 

The  godlike  Hector  of  his  life  in  war, 

Ilath  bound  him  to  his  chariot,  and  hath  dragged 

'J'hu  corse  around  his  dear  companion's  tomb.        v 

Vn.'ieemly  is  the  deed,  and  small  will  be 

'i'hc  g.iod  it  brings  him.     Brave  although  he  be. 

1\'e  may  be  ;ingry  wilh  him  when  he  thus 

Insults  a  portion  of  insensible  earth." 

The  white-armed  Juno  was  incensed,  and  spake  : 
"So  mightsl  thou  say,  God  of  the  silver  bow,        k 
Were  equal  honor  to  .'\chi1Ies  due 
And  Hector.     Hector  is  a  mortal  man, 
And  suckled  at  a  woman's  breast.     Not  so 
Achilles  ;  he  was  l>orn  of  one  of  us,  » 

A  goddess  whom  I  nurtured  and  brought  up 
And  gave  to  Peleus.     Ye  were  present  all, 
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Ye  gods,  when  ihey  were  wedded.     Thou  wert  there 
To  share  the  marriage  banquet,  harp  in  hand, 
'l"hou  plotter  with  the  vile,  thou  faithless  one !  "     "s 

Then  answered  cloud -com  pel  ling  Jove,  and  said: 
"  Let  not  thy  anger  rise  against  the  gods, 
O  Juno,  for  the  honor  of  the  chiefs 
Shall  not  be  equal.     Yet  of  all  the  race 
Of  mortals  dwiilling  in  the  city  of  Troy  *• 

Was  Hector  dearest  to  the  gods ;  to  me 
He  ever  was  ;  and  never  did  he  fail 
To  oiler  welcome  gifts.     My  ait;ir  ne'er 
Lacked  fitting  feast,  libation,  and  the  fume 
Of  incense,  —  hallowed  rites  which  arc  our  due.    » 
Yet  scuk  wc  not  to  steal  away  the  corse 
Of  valiant  Hector  ;  that  we  could  not  do 
Without  his  slayer's  knowledge,  who  by  night 
And  day  is  ever  near  to  him  and  keeps 
Watch  o'er  him  like  a  mother.     Let  some  god      ™ 
Call  hither  Thetis.     I  will  counsel  her 
Prudently,  that  Aihilles  may  receive 
Ransom  from  I'riam,  and  restore  his  son." 

He  ceased,  and  with  the  swifincss  of  the  storm 
Rose  Iris  up,  to  be  his  messenger.  "s 

Halfway  'twixt  Samos  and  the  rugged  coast 
Of  Imliriis  down  she  plunged  to  the  dark  sea, 
Entering  the  deep  with  noise.     Far  down  she  sank 
As  sinks  the  ball  of  lead,  that,  sliding  o'er 
A  wild  bull's  horn,  bears  into  ocean's  depths         «" 
Death  to  ths  greedy  fishes.     There  she  found 
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Thetis  wilhin  her  roomy  cave,  among 

Tlie  goddesses  of  ocean,  seated  round 

In  full  assembly.    Thetis  in  the  midst 

Itewailed  the  fate  of  her  own  blameless  son,         »« 

About  to  perish  on  the  fertile  soil 

Of  Troy,  and  far  from  Greece.    The  swift  of  wing, 

Iris,  approached  her  and  addressed  her  thus:  — 

"  Arise,  O  Thetis.     Father  Jupiter, 
Whose  counsel  stands  forever,  sends  for  thee."     ™ 

And  silver-footed  Thetis  answered  him  : 
"  Why  should  that  potent  deity  require 
My  presence,"  who  ha\'e  many  griefs,  and  shrink 
From  mingling  with  immortals?     Yet  I  go. 
Perforce,  for  never  doth  he  speak  in  vain."  •■•% 

So  spake  the  goddess-queen,  and,  speaking,  took 
iler  nianlle,  —  darker  iveb  was  never  worn,  — 
And  onward  went.     Wind-fooled  Iris  led 
']  he  way  ;  the  waters  of  the  sea  withdrew 
On  either  side.     l"ht'y  climbed  the  steepy  shore,  ui 
And  took  their  way  to  heaven.     They  found  the  son 
Of  Saturn,  him  of  ihe  far-sounding  voice. 
With  all  the  blessed,  ever-living  gods 
Assembled  round  him.     Close  to  Father  Jove 
She  took  her  seat,  for  Pallas  yielded  it,  ib 

And  Juno  put  a  beautiful  cup  of  gold 
Into  her  hand,  and  spake  consoling  words. 
She  drank  and  gave  it  back,  and  thus  began 
The  father  of  immortals  and  of  men  :  — 

"  Thou  comest  to  Olympus,  though  in  grief,       i« 
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O  goddess  Theiis,  and  I  know  the  cause 

Tliat  makes  thee  sad  and  will  not  from  thy  thoughts  ; 

Yet  let  me  now  declare  why  I  have  called 

Thee  hither.     For  nine  days  the  immortal  gods 

Have  been  at  strife  concerning  Hector's  corse      ■« 

And  I'eleus'  son,  the  spoiler.     They  have  asked 

The  vigilant  Argiis-queller  to  remove 

The  dead  by  stealth.     But  I  must  yet  bestow 

Fresh  honor  on  Achilles,  and  thus  keep 

Thy  love  and  reverence.     Now  descend  at  once  ■» 

Into  the  camp  and  carry  to  thy  son 

My  message ;  say  that  it  offends  the  gods. 

And  me  the  most,  that  in  his  spite  he  keeps 

The  corse  of  Hector  at  the  beak&d  ships. 

Refusing  to  restore  it     He  perchance  'k 

Will  listen,  and,  revering  me,  give  back 

The  slain.     And  I  will  send  a  messenger, 

Iris,  to  large-souled  Priam,  bidding  him 

Hasten  in  person  to  the  Grecian  fleet, 

To  ransom  his  beloved  son,  and  bring  «• 

Achilles  gifts  that  shall  appease  his  rage." 

He  spake  ;  the  goddess  of  the  silver  feet, 
Thetis,  obeyed,  and  with  precipitate  flight 
Descended  from  the  mountain-peaks.     She  came 
To  her  son's  tent,  and  found  him  uttering  moans  "s 
Continually,  while  his  beloved  friends 
Were  busy  round  him ;  they  prepared  a  feast, 
And  had  just  slain  within  the  tent  a  ewe 
Of  ample  size  and  fleece.     She  took  her  seat       "» 
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Beside  her  son,  and  smoothed  his  brow,  and  said  :  — 

**  How  long,  my  son,  wilt  thou  lament  and  grieve 
And  pine  at  heart,  abstaining  from  the  feast 
And  from  thy  couch  ?     Yet  well  it  is  to  seek 
A  woman's  love.     Thy  life  will  not  be  spared 
Long  time  to  me,  for  death  and  cruel  fate  m 

Stand  near  thee.     Listen  to  me  ;  I  am  come 
A  messenger  from  Jove,  who  bids  me  say 
The  immortals  are  offended,  and  himself 
The  most,  that  thou  shouldst  in  thy  spite  detain 
The  corse  of  Hector  at  the  beakbd  ships,  «• 

Refusing  its  release.     Comply  thou  then, 
And  take  the  ransom  and  restore  the  dead.'* 

And  thus  Achilles,  swift  of  foot,  replied  : 
"  Let  him  who  brings  the  ransom  come  and  take 
The  body,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Jove."  iss 

Thus  did  the  mother  and  the  son  confer 
Among  the  galleys,  and  between  them  passed 
Full  many  a  winged  word,  while  Saturn's  son 
Bade  Iris  go  witii  speed  to  sacred  Troy :  — 

"Fleet   Iris,   haste  thee.      Leave  the  Olympian 
scats,  »9o 

And  send  magnanimous  Priam  to  the  fleet, 
To  ransom  his  dear  son,  and  bear  him  back 
To  Ilium.     Let  him  carr\^  gifts  to  calm 
The  anger  of  Achilles.     He  should  go 
Alone,  no  Trojan  with  him,  save  a  man  19J 

In  years,  a  herald,  who  may  guide  the  mules 
And  strong-wheeled  chariot,  harnessed  to  bear  back 
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Him  whom  the  great  Achilles  has  o'erthrown  ; 

And  let  him  fear  not  death  nor  other  harm, 

For  we  will  send  a  guide  to  lead  him  safe,  ■» 

The  Ar^s-queller,  till  he  stand  beside 

Achilles ;  and  when  once  he  comes  within 

The  warrior's  lent,  Achilles  will  not  raise 

His  hand  to  slay,  hut  will  restrain  the  rest 

Nor  mad,  nor  rash,  nor  criminal  is  he,  ^n 

And  will  humanely  spare  a  suppliant  man." 

He  spake,  and  Iris,  the  swift  messenger, 
Whose  feel  are  like  the  wind,  went  forth  nilh  speed, 
And  came  to  Priam's  palace,  where  she  found 
Sorrow  and  wailing.     Round  the  father  sat 
His  sons  within  the  hall,  and  steeped  with  tears 
Their  garments.     In  tlie  midst  the  aged  man 
Sat  with  a  cloak  svrapped  round  him,  and  much  dust 
Strewn  on  his  head  and  neck,  which,  when  he  rolled 
Upon  the  earth,  he  gathered  with  his  hands.  "i 

His  daughters  and  the  consorts  of  his  sons 
Filled  with  their  cries  the  mansion,  sorrowing 
For  those,  the  many  and  brave,  who  now  lay  slain 
By  Grecian  hands.     The  ambassadress  of  Jove 
Stood  beside  Priam,  and  In  soft,  low  tones,  *» 

\Vhilc  his  limbs  shook  with  fear,  addressed  him 
thus:  — 

"  Be  comforted,  and  have  no  fear  ;  for  I 
Am  come,  Dardanian  Priam,  not  to  bring 
Mischief,  but  blessing.  1  am  sent  to  thee 
A  messenger  from  Jove,  who,  though  afar,  ^t 
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Pities  thee  and  will  aid  thee.     He  who  rules 

Olympus  bids  thee  ransom  thy  slain  son, 

The  noble  Hector,  carrying  gifts  to  calm 

The  anger  of  Achilles.     Thou  shouldst  go 

Alone,  no  Trojan  with  thee,  save  a  man  tjo 

In  years,  a  herald,  who  shall  guide  the  mules 

And  strong-wheeled  chariot,  harnessed  to  bring  back 

Him  whom  the  great  Achilles  has  overthrown. 

And  have  no  fear  of  death  or  other  harm  ; 

A  guide  shall  go  with  thee  to  lead  thee  safe,         tjs 

The  Argus-queller,  till  thou  stand  beside 

Achilles,  and  when  once  thou  art  within 

The  warrior's  tent,  Achilles  will  not  raise 

His  hand  to  slav,  but  will  restrain  the  rest. 

He  is  not  mad,  nor  rash,  nor  prone  to  crime,         240 

And  will  humanely  spare  a  suppliant  man." 

Thus  the  swift-footed  Iris  spake,  and  then 
Departed.     Priam  bade  his  sons  prepare 
7'he  strong-wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  mules,  and 

bind 
A  coffer  on  it.     He  descended  next  *4s 

Into  a  fragrant  chamber,  cedar-lined, 
High-roofed,  and  stored  with  many  things  of  price, 
And  calling  Hecuba,  his  wife,  he  said  :  — 

*'  Dear  wife,  a  message  from  Olympian  Jove 
Commands  that  I  betake  me  to  the  fleet,  ^53 

And  thence  redeem  my  slaughtered  son  with  gifts 
'J'hat  may  appease  Achilles.     'J'ell  me  now 
How  this  may  seem  to  thee }  for  I  am  moved 
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By  a  strong  impulse  to  approach  the  ships. 

And  venture  into  the  great  Grecian  camp."  -a 

He  spake  :  his  consort  wept,  and  answered  thus  : 
"  Ah  me !  tlic  prudence  which  was  once  so  praised 
By  strangers  and  by  those  who  own  thy  sway, 
Where  is  it  now  ?     ^Vhy  wouldst  thou  go  alone 
To  the  Greek  fleet,  to  meet  the  eye  of  him  *io 

Who  slew  so  many  of  lliy  gallant  sons  ? 
An  iron  heart  is  thine.     If  that  false  man, 
Remorseless  as  he  is,  should  see  thee  there 
And  seize  thee,  neither  pity  nor  respect 
Hast  thou  to  hope  from  him.     Let  us  lament        »»» 
Our  Hector  in  these  halls.     A  cruel  fate 
Spun,  when  I  brought  him  forth,  his  thread  of  life,  — 
That  far  from  us  his  corse  should  feed  the  hounds 
Near  that  fierce  man,  whose  li\'er  I  could  tear 
From  out  his  bosom.     Then  the  indignities  f 

Done  to  my  son  would  be  repaid,  for  he 
Was  slain,  not  shunning  combat,  coward-like, 
But  fighting  to  defend  the  men  of  Troy 
And  ihe  deep-bosomed  Trojan  dames.     He  fell 
Without  a  thought  of  (light  or  of  retreat."  ^% 

And  thus  (he  aged,  godlike  king  rejoined  : 
"  Keep  me  not  back  from  going,  nor  be  thou 
A  bird  of  evil  omen  in  these  halls. 
For  thou  sh^lt  not  persuade  me.     This  I  say : 
If  any  of  the  dwellers  of  the  earth,  *) 

Soothsayer,  seer,  or  priest,  had  said  to  me 
What  I  have  heard,  I  well  might  deem  the  words 
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A  lie/ and  heed  them  not.     But  since  I  heard 

M)-se1f  the  mandate  from  a  deity, 

And  saw  her  face  to  face,  I  certainly  ^ 

Will  go,  nor  shall  the  message  be  in  vain. 

And  should  it  be  my  fate  to  perish  there 

Beside  the  galleys  of  the  mail-clad  Greeks, 

So  be  it ;  for  Achilles  will  forthwith 

Put  me  to  death  embracing  my  poor  son,  m> 

And  satisfying  my  desire  to  weep." 

He  spake,  and,  raising  the  fair  coffer-lids. 
Took  out  twelve  robes  of  slate  most  beautiful, 
Twelve  single  cloaks,  as  many  tapestried  mats. 
And  tunics  next  and  mantles  twelve  of  each,         bj 
And  ten  whole  talents  of  pure  gold,  which  first 
He  weighed.     Two  burnished  tripods  from  his  store 
He  added,  and  four  goblets  and  a  cup 
Of  eminent  beauty,  which  the  men  of  Thrace 
Ga\'e  liim  when,  as  an  envoy  to  their  coast,  t» 

He  came  from  Troy,  —  a  sumptuous  gift,  and  yet 
The  aged  king  reserved  not  even  this    - 
To  deck  his  ])alace,  such  was  his  desire 
To  ransom  his  dear  son.     And  then  he  drave 
Away  the  Trojans  hovering  round  his  porch,  m 

Rebuking  them  with  sharp  and  bitter  words  :  — 

"Hence  will)  you,  worihless  wretches !    have  ye 
not 
Sorrow  enough  at  home,  that  ye  are  come 
To  ii'.v  nie  tlnis ?     Or  doth  it  seem  to  you 
Of  little  motncnt,  that  Saturnian  Jove  i- 
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Halh  sent  such  grief  upon  me  in  (he  loss 

Of  my  most  valiant  son  ?     Ye  yet  will  know 

How  great  that  loss  has  been  ;  for  it  will  be 

A  lighter  task  for  the  beleaguering  Greeks 

To  work  our  ruin,  now  that  lie  is  dead.  ju 

But  I  shall  sink  to  Hades  ere  mine  eyes 

Behold  the  city  sacked  and  made  a  spoil." 

He  spake,  and  with  his  stafThe  chased  away 
The  loiterers ;  forth  before  the  aged  man 
They  went     Willi  like  harsh  words  he  chid  his  sons. 
Hclenus,  Paris,  noble  Ag;»thon,  jn 

Pammon,  Aniiphonus,  Ueiphobus, 
Polites,  great  in  war,  Hippothoiis, 
And  gallant  Dios,  nine  in  all  he  called. 
And  thus  be.spakc  them  with  reproachful  words  :  — 
"  Make  haste,  ye  idle  fellows,  my  disgrace  !        j" 
Would  ye  had  all  been  slain  beside  the  fleet 
Instead  of  Hi^clor  !     Woe  is  me  !  the  most 
Unhappy  of  mankind  am  I,  who  had 
The  bravest  sons  in  all  the  town  of  Troy,  i»> 

And  none  of  them,  I  think,  are  left  to  me. 
Mestor,  divine  in  presence,  Trollus, 
The  gallant  knight,  and  Hector,  he  who  looked 
A  god  among  his  counlrymen,  —  no  son 
Of  man  he  seemed,  but  of  immortal  birth,  —         m 
-  Those  Mars  has  slain,  but  these  who  are  my  shame 
Remain,  —  these  liars,  dancers,  excellent 
In  choirs,  whose  trade  is  public  robbery 
Of  Iambs  and  kids.    AMiy  haste  ye  not  to  get 
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My  chariot  ready,  and  bestow  these  things  im 

Within  it,  that  my  journey  may  begin  ?  " 

He  spake,  and  they,  in  fear  of  his  rebuke, 
Lifted  from  out  its  place  the  strong-wheeled  car, 
Framed  to  be  drawn  by  mules,  and  beautiful, 
And  newly  built,  and  on  it  they  made  fast  34s 

The  coffer.  From  its  pin  they  next  took  down 
The  boxwood  mule-yoke,  fitted  well  with  rings. 
And  carved  with  a  smooth  boss.     With  this  they 

brought 
A  yoke-band  nine  ells  long,  which  carefully 
Adjusting  to  the  polished  pole's  far  end,  3s» 

They  cast  the  ring  upon  the  bolt,  and  thrice 
Wound  the  long  band  on  each  side  of  the  bolt 
Around  the  yoke,  and  made  it  fast,  and  turned 
The  loose  ends  under.     Then  they  carried  forth 
The  treasures  that  should  ransom  Hector's  corse ;  sss 
And  having  piled  them  in  the  polished  car. 
They  yoked  the  hardy,  strong-hoofed  mules  which 

once 
The  Mysians  gave  to  Priam,  princely  gifts. 
To  bear  the  yoke  of  Priam  they  led  forth 
The  horses  which  the  aged  man  himself  if^ 

Fed  at  the  polished  manger.     These  the  king 
Yoked,  allied  by  the  herald,  while  in  mind. 
Within  the  palace  court,  they  both  revolved 
Their  prudent  counsels.     Hecuba,  the  queen. 
Came  to  them  in  deep  sorrow.     In  her  hand         3^5 
She  bore  a  golden  cup  of  delicate  wine. 
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That  they  might  make  libations  and  depart. 

She  stood  before  the  steeds,  and  thus  she  spake :  — 

"  Take  this,  and  pour  to  Father  Jove,  and  pray 
That  thou  mayst  safely  leave  the  enemy's  camp    rea 
For  home,  since  't  is  thy  will,  though  I  dissuade, 
To  go  among  the  ships.     Implore  thou  then 
The  god  of  Ida  and  the  gatherer 
Of  the  black  tempest,  Saturn's  son,  who  looks 
Down  on  all  Troy,  to  send  his  messenger,  m 

His  swift  and  favorite  bird,  of  malcliless  strength, 
On  thy  right  hand,  that,  with  thine  eye  on  him, 
Thou  mayst  with  courage  journey  to  the  ships 
Of  the  Greek  horsemen.     But  if  Jupiter 
All-seeing  should  withhold  his  messenger,  *> 

I  cannot  bid  thee,  eager  as  thou  art. 
Adventure  near  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks." 

And  thus  the  godlike  Priam  made  reply  ; 
"  Dear  wife,  indeed,  I  will  not  disobey 
Thy  counsel ;  meet  it  is  to  raise  our  hands  w 

To  Jove,  and  ask  him  to  be  merciful." 

He  spake,  and  bade  the  attendant  handmaid  pour 
Pure  water  on  his  hands,  for  near  him  stood 
A  maid  who  came  and  held  a  basin  forth 
And  ewer.     When  his  hands  were  washed,  he  took 
The  goblet  from  the  queen,  and  then,  in  prayer,   aw 
Stood  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  poured 
The  wine,  and,  looking  heavenward,  spake  aloud  ;  — « 

"  O  Father  Jove,  most  glorious  and  most  great. 
Who  rulest  all  from  Ida,  let  me  find  jw 
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I\\vor  and  pity  with  Achilles.     Send 

A  messenger,  thy  own  swift,  favorite  bird, 

Of  matchless  strength,  on  my  right  hand,  that  I, 

Ik'holding  him,  may  confidently  pass 

To  where  the  fleet  of  the  Greek  horsemen  lies  ! "  ♦» 

Thus  in  his  prayer  he  spake,  and  Jupiter, 
The  All-disposer,  hearkened,  and  sent  forth 
An  eagle,  bird  of  surest  augury. 
Named  the  Black  Chaser,  and  by  others  called 
Percnos,  with  wings  as  broad  as  is  the  door  4«»j 

Skilfully  fashioned  for  the  lofty  hall 
Of  some  rich  man,  and  fastened  with  a  bolt 
Such  ample  wings  he  spread  on  either  side 
As  townward  on  the  right  they  saw  him  fly. 
They  saw  ami  they  rejoiced  ;  their  hearts  grew  light 
"Wiihin  their  bosoms.     Then  the  aged  king  4" 

Ilastonod  to  mount  the  polished  car,  and  drave 
Tiiroui;h  vestibule  and  echoing  porch.     The  mules, 
Harnessed  to  draw  the  four-wheeled  car,  went  first, 
Driven  by  tiie  sage  Ida:us  ;  after  them,  415 

Tiio  horses,  ursred  hv  Priam  with  the  lash 
RapiJlv  throuizh  the  citv.     All  his  friends 
Fi^llowtnl  laniontinjr,  as  for  one  who  went 
To  nuei  his  death.    And  now  when  they  had  reached 
The  plain  tlescending  from  the  town,  the  sons      ** 
And  sons-in-law  of  Priam  all  returned 
To  Ilium,  and  the  twain  proceeded  on. 
Yet  not  unmarked  by  all-beholding  Jove, 
Who,  moved  with  pity  for  the  aged  man, 
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Turned  to  his  well-beloved  son  and  said  : —         «i 

"Hermes,  who  more  than  any  other  god 
Dclightest  to  consort  with  human  kind, 
And  willingly  dost  listen  to  their  prayers, 
Haste,  guide  King  Priam  to  the  Grecian  fleet, 
■    Yet  so  that  none  may  see  him,  and  no  Creek        *»> 
Know  of  his  coming,  till  he  stand  before 
Pelides."    'I'hus  he  spake :  the  messenger 
Who  slew  the  Argus  hearkened  and  obeyed ; 
And  hastily  beneath  his  feet  he  bound 
The  fair,  ambrosial,  golden  sandals  worn  « 

To  bear  him  over  ocean  like  the  wind. 
And  o'fr  the  boundless  land.     His  wand  he  took 
Wherewith  he  seals  in  sleep  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  opens  them  at  will.    With  this  in  hand. 
The  mighty  Argus-c|ueller  flew,  and  soon  w 

Was  at  the  Troad  and  the  Hellespont. 
Like  to  some  royal  stripling  seemed  the  god, 
In  youth's  first  prime,  when  youth  has  most  of  grace. 
And  there  the  Trojans  twain,  when  they  had  passed 
The  tomb  of  Ilus,  halted  with  their  mules  4ii 

And  horses,  that  the  beasts  might  drink  the  stream ; 
For  twilight  now  was  creeping  o'er  the  earth. 
The  herald  looked,  and  saw  that  Mercury 
Was  near,  and  thus,  ailtlressing  Priam,  said: — 

"Be  on  thy  guard,  O  son  of  Dardanus,  *• 

For  here  is  cause  for  wariness.     I  see 
A  warrior,  and  I  think  he  seeks  our  lives. 
Now  let  us  urge  our  sf^eds  and  fly,  or  else 
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Descend  and  clasp  his  knees,  and  sue  for  grace." 

He  spake,  and  greatly  was  the  aged  king  4a 

Bewildered  by  his  words ;  with  hair  erect 
He  stood,  and  motionless,  while  Mercury 
Drew  near,  and   took   the   old   man's  hand,  and 
asked  :  — 
"  Whither,  O  father,  guidest  thou  thy  mules 
And  steeds  in  the  dim  night,  while  others  sleep  ?  46« 
Fearest  thou  nothing  from  the  warlike  Greeks, 
Thy  foes,  who  hate  thee,  and  are  near  at  hand  ? 
Should  one  of  them  behold  thee  bearing  off 
These  treasures  in  the  swiftly  darkening  night, 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ?     Thou  art  not  young,  and  he 
Who  comes  with  thee  is  old ;  ye  could  not  make  466 
Defence  against  the  foe.     Fear  nought  from  me. 
And  I  will  save  thee,  since  thou  art  so  like 
To  my  own  father,  from  all  other  harm." 

Priam,  the  godlike  ancient,  answered  thus  :       *>r> 
"  Thou  sayest  true,  dear  son  ;  but  sure  some  god 
Holds  over  me  his  kind,  protecting  hand. 
Who  sends  a  guide  like  thee  to  join  me  here. 
So  noble  art  thou  both  in  form  and  air. 
And  gracious  are  thy  thoughts,  and  blessed  they  475 
Who  gave  thee  birth."     With  that  the  messenger. 
The  Argus-queller,  spake  again,  and  said  : 
"  Most  wisely  hast  thou  spoken,  aged  man. 
But  tell,  and  truly,  why  thou  bearest  hence 
This  store  of  treasures  among  stranger  men?         480 
Is  it  that  they  may  be  preserved  for  thee  ? 
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Or  are  ye  all  deserting  in  alarm 
Your  hallowed  Troy  ?  for  such  a  man  of  might 
Was  tlij-  brave  son  who  died,  that  I  may  say 
The  Greeks  in  battle  had  no  braver  man."  - 

And  Priam,  godlike  ancient,  spake  In  turn  : 
"\\'ho  then  art  thou,  an<l  of  what  parents  bom, 
Excellent  youlh,  who  dost  in  such  kind  words 
Speak  of  the  death  of  my  unhappy  son  ?  " 

The  herald,  Argus- que  Her,  answered  him  ;  . 

"  I  see  that  thou  wouldsl  prove  me,  aged  man, 
By  questions  touching  Hector,  whom  I  oft 
Have  seen  with  mine  own  eyes  in  glorious  fight, 
Putting  the  Greeks  to  rout  and  slaying  them 
By  their  swift  ships  with  that  sharp  spear  of  his.  < 
We  stood  and  man'ellcd,  for  Achilles,  wroth 
With  Agamemnon,  would  not  suffer  us 
To  join  the  combat,     I  attend  on  him  ; 
The  same  good  galley  brought  us  to  this  shore, 
And  I  am  one  among  his  Myrmidons.  i 

Polyctor  is  my  father,  who  is  rich, 
And  now  as  old  as  thou.     Six  are  his  sons 
Ikside  me,  I  the  seventh.     In  casting  lots 
With  them,  it  fell  to  me  that  I  should  come 
To  Ilium  with  Achilles.     I  am  here  ■ 

In  coming  from  the  fleet,  for  with  the  dawn 
The  d.irk-eyed  Greeks  are  planning  lo  renew 
The  war  around  the  city.     Thoy  have  grown 
Impatient  of  long  idleness  ;  their  chiefs 
Seek  vainly  to  restrain  their  warlike  rage."  i 

VOL.  II.  IS  V 
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Then  spake  the  godlike  ancient,  Priam,  thus : 
"If  thou  indeed  dost  serve  Pelides,  tell. 
And  truly  tell  me,  whether  yet  my  son 
Is  at  the  fleet,  or  has  Achilles  cast, 
Tom  limb  from  limb,  his  body  to  the  hounds  ?  "    5»s 

The  herald,  Argus-queller,  thus  replied : 
"  O  aged  monarch,  neither  have  the  hounds 
Devoured  thy  son,  nor  yet  the  birds  of  prey  ; 
But  near  the  galleys  of  Achilles  still 
He  lies  neglected  and  among  the  tents.  $» 

Twelve  mornings  have  beheld  him  lying  there. 
Nor  hath  corruption  touched  him,  nor  the  worms 
That  make  the  slain  their  feast  begun  to  feed. 
*T  is  true  that,  when  the  holy  morning  dawns 
Achilles  drags  him  fiercely  round  the  tomb  525 

Of  his  dear  friend  ;  yet  that  disfigures  not 
The   dead.      Shouldst   thou   approach    him,    thou 

wouldst  see 
With  marvelling  eyes  how  fresh  and  dewy  still 
The  body  lies,  the  blood  all  cleansed  away, 
Unsoiled  in  every  part,  and  all  the  wounds  53» 

Closed  up  wherever  made ;  for  many  a  spear 
Was  thrust  into  his  sides.     Thus  tenderly 
The  blessed  gods  regard  thy  son,  though  dead, 
For  dearly  was  he  loved  by  them  in  life." 

He  spake  ;  the  aged  man  was  comforted,  555 

And  said  :  "  '7'  is  meet,  O  son,  that  we  should  pay 
Oblations  to  the  immortals  ;  for  mv  son 
While  yet  alive  neglected  not  within 
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His  palace  the  due  worship  of  the  gods 

Who  divell  upon  Olympus  ;  therefore  they  tm 

Are  mindful  of  him,  even  after  death. 

Take  this  magnificent  goblet ;  be  my  guard, 

And  guide  me,  by  the  favor  of  the  gods, 

Until  I  reach  Pelides  in  his  tent." 

Again  the  herald,  Argus-queller,  spake  :  hi 

"Thou  seekest  yet  to  try  me,  aged  man, 
Who  younger  am  than  thou.     Yet  think  thou  not 
That  I,  without  the  knowledge  of  my  chief, 
Will  take  thy  gifts ;  for  in  my  heart  I  fear 
Achilles,  nor  would  wrong  him  in  the  least,  »• 

Lest  evil  come  upon  me.     Yet  I  go 
Willingly  with  thee,  as  thy  faithful  guide. 
Were  it  as  far  as  Argos  the  renowned. 
In  a  swift  galley,  or  on  foot  by  land. 
Yet  none  would  dare  to  harm  thee  while  with  me." 

So  Hermes  spake,  and  leaped  into  the  car,        s« 
And  took  into  his  hands  the  lash  and  reins, 
And  breathed  into  the  horses  and  the  mules 
Fresh  vigor.     Coming  to  the  wall  and  trench 
About  the  ships,  they  found  the  guard  engaged     s*> 
With  their  night-meal.     The  herald  Argicide 
Poured  sleep  upon  them  all,  and  quickly  flung 
The  gaWs  apart,  and  pushed  aside  the  bars, 
And  led  in  Priam,  with  the  costly  gifts 
Heaped  on  the  car.     They  went  until  they  reached 
The  lofty  tent  in  which  Achilles  sat,  ■« 

Reared  by  the  Myrmidons  to  lodge  their  king, 
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With  timbers  of  hewn  fir,  and  over-roofed 

With  thatcli,  for  which  the  meadows  had  been  mown, 

And  fenced  for  safely  round  with  rows  of  stakes,  m 

One  fir-tree  bar  made  fast  its  gate,  which  three 

Strong  Cireeks  were  wont  to  raise  aloft,  and  three 

Were  needed  to  take  down  the  massive  beam. 

Achilles  wielded  tlie  vast  weight  alone ; 

Beneficent  Hermes  opened  it  before  S7» 

The  aged  man,  and  brought  the  treasures  in, 

Designed  for  swift  Achilles.     Then  he  left 

The  car  and  stood  upon  the  ground,  and  said  :  — 

"O  aged  monarch,  I  am  Mercury, 
An  ever-living  god  ;  my  father,  Jove,  »> 

Bade  me  attend  thy  journey.     I  shall  now 
Return,  nor  must  Achilles  look  on  mej 
It  is  not  meet  that  an  immortal  god 
Should  openly  befriend  a  mortal  man. 
Enter,  approach  Pelidcs,  clasp  his  knees;  s»s 

Entreat  him  by  his  father,  and  his  son, 
And  fair-haired  mother ;  so  shall  he  be  moved." 

Thus  having  spoken,  Hermes  took  his  way 
Back  to  the  Olympian  summit.     Priam  then 
Sprang  from  the  chariot  to  the  ground.     He  left  s»j 
Ida:us  there  to  guard  the  steeds  and  mules. 
And,  hastening  to  the  tent  where,  dear  to  Jove, 
Achilles  lodged,  he  found  the  chief  within, 
While  his  companions  sat  apart,  save  two,  — 
Automedon  the  brave,  and  .Alcinnis,  «j 

Who  claimetl  descent  from  Mars.      These  stood 
near  by. 
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And  ministered  to  Peleus'  son,  who  then 
Was  closing  a  repast,  and  had  just  left 
The  food  and  wine,  and  still  the  table  stood. 
Unmarked  the  royal  Priam  entered  in,  &« 

And,  coming  to  Achilles,  clasped  his  knees. 
And  kissed  those  fearful  slaughter-dealing  hands, 
Dy  which  so  many  of  his  sons  had  died. 
And  as,  when  some  blood-guilty  man,  whose  hand 
In  his  own  land  has  slain  a  fellow-man,  nv 

Flees  to  another  country,  and  the  abode 
Of  some  great  chieftain,  all  men  look  on  him 
Astonished,  —  so,  when  godlike  Priam  first 
Was  seen,  Achilles  was  amazed,  and  all 
Looked  on  each  other,  wondering  at  the  sight      «« 
And  thus  King  Priam  supplicating  spake  :  — 
"Think  of  thy  father,  an  old  man  like  me. 
Godlike  Achilles  !     On  the  dreary  verge 
Of  closing  life  he  stands,  and  even  now 
Haply  is  fiercely  pressed  by  those  who  dwell         sis 
Around  him,  and  has  none  to  shield  his  age 
From  war  and  its  disasters.     Yet  his  heart 
Rejoices  when  he  hears  thou  yet  dost  live. 
And  every  day  he  hopes  that  his  dear  son 
^\'ill  come  again  from  Troy.     My  lot  is  hard,        «~ 
For  I  was  father  of  the  bravest  sons 
In  all  wide  Troy,  and  none  are  left  me  now. 
Fifty  were  with  me  when  the  men  of  Greece 
Arrived  u|>on  our  coast ;  nineteen  of  these 
Owned  the  same  mother,  and  the  rest  were  bom  ^ 
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Within  my  palaces.     Remorseless  Mjhs 
Already  had  laid  lifeless  most  of  these. 
And  Hector,  whom  I  cherished  most,  whose  arin 
Defended  both  our  city  and  ourselves, 
Him  didst  thou  lately  slay  while  combating  «» 

For  his  dear  country.     For  his  sake  I  come 
To  the  Greek  fleet,  and  to  redeem  bis  corse 
I  bring  uncounted  ransom.     O,  revere 
The  gods,  Achilles,  and  be  merciful, 
Calling  to  mind  thy  father  !  happier  he  »« 

Than  I ;  for  I  have  borne  what  no  man  else 
That  dwells  on  earth  could  bear,  —  have  laid  my  lips 
Upon  the  hand  of  him  who  slew  my  son." 
He  spake  :  Achilles  sorrowfully  thought 
Of  his  own  father.     By  (he  hand  he  took  tv 

The  suppliant,  and  with  gentle  force  removed 
The  old  man  from  him.     Both  in  memory 
Of  those  they  loved  were  weeping.     The  old  king. 
With  many  tears,  and  rolling  in  [he  dust 
Before  Achilles,  mourned  his  gallant  son.  u^ 

Achilles  sorrowed  for  his  father's  sake, 
And  then  bewailed  I'alroclus,  and  the  sound 
Of  lamentation  filled  the  tent     At  last 
Achilles,  when  he  felt  his  heart  relieved 
By  tears,  and  that  strong  grief  had  spent  its  force,  '■* 
Sprang  from  his  seat ;  then  lifting  by  the  hand 
The  aged  man,  and  pitying  Jiis  white  head 
And  his  white  chin,  he  spake  these  wingM  words  : — 
"  Great  have  thy  sufferings  been,  unhappy  king ! 
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How  couldst  thou  venture  to  approach  alone        ob 

The  Grecian  fleet,  and  show  thyself  to  him 

Who  slew  so  many  of  thy  valiant  sons? 

An  iron  heart  is  thine.     But  seat  thyself. 

And  let  us,  though  afflicted  grievously, 

Allow  our  woes  to  sleep  awhile,  for  grief  »» 

Indulged  can  bring  no  good.     The  gods  ordain 

The  lot  of  man  to  suffer,  while  themselves 

Are  free  from  care.     Beside  Jove's  threshold  Stand 

Two  casks  of  gifts  for  man.     One  cask  contains 

The  evii,  one  the  good,  and  he  to  whom  «» 

The  Thunderer  gives  them  mingled  sometimes  (alls 

Into  misfortune,  and  is  sometimes  crowned 

With  blessings.     But  the  man  to  whom  he  gives 

The  evil  only  stands  a  mark  exposed 

To  wrong,  and,  chased  by  grim  calamity,  tjs 

■Wanders  the  teeming  earth,  alike  unloved 

By  gods  and  men.     So  did  the  gods  bestow 

Munificent  gifts  on  Peleus  from  his  birth, 

For  eminent  was  he  among  mankind 

For  wealth  and  plenty ;  o'er  the  Myrmidons  «m 

He  ruled,  and,  though  a  mortal,  he  was  given 

A  goddess  for  a  ivife.     Yet  did  the  gods 

Add  evil  to  the  good,  for  not  to  him 

Was  born  a  family  of  kingly  sons 

Within  his  house,  successors  to  his  reign.  •» 

One  short-lived  son  is  his,  nor  am  I  there 

To  cherish  him  in  his  old  age ;  but  here 

Do  I  remain,  far  from  my  native  land, 
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In  Troy,  and  causing  grief  to  thee  and  thine. 

Of  thee  too,  aged  king,  they  speak,  as  one  cej 

Whose  wealth  was  large  in  former  days,  when  all 

That  Lesbos,  seat  of  Macar,  owns  was  thine. 

And  all  in  Phrygia  and  the  shores  chat  bound 

The  Hellespont ;  men  said  thou  didst  excel 

All  others  in  thy  riches  and  thy  sons.  690 

But  since  the  gods  have  brought  this  strife  on  thee 

War  and  perpetual  slaughter  of  brave  men 

Are  round  thy  city.     Yet  be  firm  of  heart, 

Nor  grieve  forever.     Sorrow  for  thy  son 

Will  profit  nought ;  it  cannot  bring  the  dead  695 

To  life  again,  and  while  thou  dost  afflict 

Thyself  for  him  fresh  woes  may  fall  on  thee." 

A.nd  thus  the  godlike  Priam,  aged  king, 
Made  answer :  "  Bid  me  not  be  seated  here. 
Nursling  of  Jove,  while  Hector  lies  among  700 

Thy  tents  unburied.     Let  me  ransom  him 
At  once,  that  I  may  look  on  him  once  more 
With  my  own  eyes.     Receive  the  many  gifts 
We  bring  thee,  and  mayst  thou  possess  them  long, 
And  reach  thy  native  shore,  since  by  thy  grace      t^.-s 
I  live  and  yet  behold  the  light  of  day." 

Achilles  beard,  and,  frowning,  thus  rejoined  : 
"  Anger  me  not,  old  man  ;  't  was  in  my  thought 
To  let  thee  ransom  Hector.     To  mv  tent 
The  mother  came  who  bore  me,  sent  from  Jove,  7x0 
The  daughter  of  the  Ancient  of  the  Sea, 
And  I  perceive,  nor  can  it  be  concealed, 
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O  Pri.im,  that  some  god  hath  guided  thee 
To  our  swift  galleys  ;  for  no  mortal  man, 
Though  ill  his  prime  of  youthful  strength,  would  dare 
To  come  into  the  camp  ;  h»  could  not  pass  t*. 

The  guard,  nor  move  ihe  beams  tliat  bar  our  gales. 
So  then  remind  nic  of  my  griefs  no  more, 
Lest,  suppliant  as  thou  art,  I  leave  thee  not 
Unharmed,  and  thus  transgress  the  laws  of  Jove,"  m 

He  spake  :  the  aged  man  in  fear  obeyed. 
And  then  Pelides  like  a  lion  leajied 
Forth  from  the  door,  yet  not  alone  he  went; 
For  of  his  comrades  two  —  Automedon, 
The  hero,  and  his  comrade  Alcimus,  7=1 

He  whom  Achilles  held  in  most  esteem 
After  the  slain  Patroclus  —  followed  him. 
The  mules  and  horses  they  unyoked,  and  led 
The  aged  monarch's  clear-voiced  herald  in, 
And  bade  him  sit.     Then  from  the  polished  car    d" 
They  look  the  costly  ransom  of  the  corse 
Of  Hector,  save  two  cloaks,  which  back  they  laid 
With  a  fair  tunic,  that  their  chief  might  give 
The  body  shrouded  to  be  borne  to  Troy. 
And  then  he  called  the  maidens,  bidding  them     tm 
Wash  and  anoint  ihe  dead,  yet  far  apart 
From  I'riam,  lest,  with  looking  on  his  son, 
The  grief  within  his  heart  might  rise  uncurbed 
To  anger,  and  Achilles  in  his  rage 
Might  stay  him  and  transgress  the  laws  of  Jove.  m> 
And  when  the  handmaids  finished,  having  washed 
■5' 
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The  body  and  anointed  it  with  oil, 

And  wrapped  a  sumptuous  cloak  and  tunic  round 

The  limbs,  Achilles  lifted  it  himself 

And  placed  it  on  a  bie«     His  comrades  gave       74s 

Their  aid,  and  raised  it  to  the  polished  car. 

When  all  was  done,  Achilles  groaned,  and  called 

By  name  the  friend  he  dearly  loved,  and  said  :  — 

"  O  my  Patroclus,  be  not  wroth  with  me 
Shouldst  thou  in  Hades  hear  that  I  restore  7s» 

Hector  to  his  dear  father,  since  I  take 
A  ransom  not  unworthy ;  but  of  this 
I  yield  to  thee  the  portion  justly  thine/* 

So  spake  the  godlike  warrior,  and  withdrew 
Into  his  tent,  and  took  the  princely  seat  7S5 

From  which  he  had  arisen,  opposite 
To  that  of  Priam,  whom  he  thus  bespake  :  — 

"  Behold  thy  son  is  ransomed,  aged  man, 
As  thou  hast  asked,  and  lies  upon  his  bier. 
Thou  shalt  behold  him  with  the  early  dawn,  ?«• 

And  bear  him  hence.     Now  let  us  break  our  fast. 
For  even  Niobe,  the  golden-haired, 
Refrained  not  from  her  food,  though  children  twelve 
Perished  within  her  palace,  —  six  young  sons 
And  six  fair  daughters.     Photibus  slew  the  sons    765 
With  arrows  from  his  silver  bow,  incensed 
At  Niobe,  while  Dian,  archer  queen. 
Struck  down  the  daughters ;  for  the  mother  dared 
To  make  herself  the  peer  of  rosy-cheeked 
Latona,  who,  she  boastfully  proclaimed,  tt* 
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Had  borne  two  children  only,  while  herself 

Had  brought  forth  many.     Yet,  though  only  two, 

The  children  of  Latona  took  the  lives 

Of  all  her  own.     Nine  days  the  corses  lay 

In  blood,  and  there  was  none  to  bury  them,  m 

For  Jove  had  changed  the  dwellers  of  the  place 

To  stone ;  but  on  (he  tenth  the  gods  of  heaven 

Gave  burial  to  the  dead.     Yet  Niobe, 

Though  spent  with  weeping  long,  did  not  refrain 

From  food.     And  now  forever  mid  the  rocks        r*> 

And  desert  hills  of  Sipylus,  where  lie, 

Fame  saj-s,  the  couches  of  (he  goddess-nymphs, 

AVIio  lead  the  dance  where  Acheloiis  flows, 

Allhough  she  be  transformed  to  stone,  she  broods 

Over  the  woes  inflicted  by  the  gods.  ?•( 

But  now,  O  noble  Ancient,  let  us  sit 

At  our  repast,  and  thou  mayst  afterward 

Mourn  thy  beloved  son,  while  bearing  him 

Homeward,  to  be  bewailed  with  many  tears." 

Achilles,  the  swift-footed,  spake,  and  left  ?»• 

His  seat,  and,  slaying  a  white  sheep,  he  bade 
His  comrades  flay  and  dress  it.     Then  they  carved 
The  flesh  in  portions  which  they  fixed  on  spits, 
And  roasted  carefully,  and  drew  them  back. 
And  then  Automedon  distributed  t» 

The  bread  in  shapely  canisters  around 
The  table,  while  Achilles  served  the  flesh. 
And  all  put  forth  their  hands  and  shared  the  feast 
But  when  their  thirst  and  hunger  were  appeased. 
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Dardantan  Priam  fixed  a  wondering  look  •■ 

Upon  Achilles,  who  in  nobleness 

Of  fonn  was  like  the  gods,     Achilles  fixed 

A  look  of  equal  wonder  on  his  guest, 

Dardanian  Priam,  for  he  much  admired 

His  gracious  aspect  and  his  pleasant  speech.        m 

And  when  at  length  they  both  withdrew  their  gaze, 

J'riam,  the  godlike  Ancient,  spake,  and  said :  — 

"  Nursling  of  Jove,  dismiss  me  speedily 
To  rest,  that  we  may  lie,  and  he  refreshed 
With  gentle  slumbers.     Never  have  these  eves      *a 
Uet'n  closed  beneath  their  lids,  since  by  thy  hand 
My  Hccior  lost  his  life ;  and  evermore 
1  mourn  and  cherish  al!  my  griefs,  and  writhe 
Upon  the  ground  within  my  palace  courts ; 
But  I  have  taken  food  at  last,  and  drunk  »« 

Draughts  of  red  wine,  untasled  till  this  hour," 

Achilles  bade  the  attending  men  and  maids 
Place  couches  in  the  porch,  and  over  them 
Draw  sumptuous  purple  mats  on  which  to  lay 
Erabroidereil  tapestries,  and  on  each  of  these        •» 
Spread  a  broad,  fleecy  mantle,  covering  all. 
Forth  went  the  train  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
And  quickly  spread  two  couches.     Then  the  swift 
Achilles  pleasantly  to  Priam  said  :  — 

"  Sleep,  excellent  old  man,  without  the  tent,      »»! 
I.est  some  one  of  our  counsellors  arrive. 
Such  as  oft  come  within  my  tent  to  sit 
And  talk  of  warlike  matters.     Seeing  thee 
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In  the  dark  hours  of  night,  he  might  relate 

The  tale  to  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  •» 

And  hinder  thus  the  ransom  of  thy  son. 

But  say,  and  trulj-  say,  how  many  days 

Rcfiuircst  thou  to  pay  the  funeral  rites 

To  noble  Hector,  so  that  I  may  rest 

As  many,  and  restrain  the  troops  from  war."  «i 

Then  answered  godlike  Priam,  aged  king  : 
"  Since,  then,  thou  wilt,  Achilles,  that  we  pay 
The  rites  of  burial  to  my  noble  son, 
I  own  the  fa\'or.     Well  thou  knowest  how 
We  Trojans  are  constrained  to  keep  within  sw 

The  city  walls,  for  it  is  far  to  bring 
Wood  from  the  mountains,  and  we  fear  to  dare 
The  journey.     Nine  days  would  we  mourn  the  dead 
Within  our  dwellings,  and  upon  the  tenth 
Woiilf!  bury  him,  and  make  a  solemn  feast,  tn 

And  the  next  day  would  rear  his  monument. 
And  on  the  twelfth,  if  needful,  fight  again." 

And  swift  Achilles,  godlike  chief,  rejoined  : 
"  Be  it,  O  reverend  Priam,  as  thou  wilt. 
And  for  that  space  will  I  delay  the  war."  «so 

He  spake,  and  that  the  aged  king  might  feel 
No  fear,  he  grasped  his  right  hand  at  the  wrist ; 
And  then  King  Priam  and  the  herald  went 
To  sleep  within  the  porch,  but  wary  still, 
Achilles  slumbered  in  his  stately  tent,  *» 

The  rosy-cheeked  Briseis  at  his  side, 
And  all  the  other  gods  and  men  who  fought 
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In  chariots  gave  themselves  to  slumber,  save 

Beneficent  Hennes  ;  sleep  came  rot  to  him. 

For  stilt  he  meditated  how  to  bring  •« 

King  Priam  back  from  ihe  Achaian  Reel 

Unnoticed  by  the  watchers  at  the  gate. 

So  at  the  monarch's  head  he  stood,  and  spake  i— 

"  0  aged  king,  thou  givest  little  heed 
To  danger,  sleeping  thus  amid  thy  foes,  b^ 

liccausc  Achilles  spares  thee.     Thou  hast  paid 
I-arge  ransom  for  thy  well-bcloved  son, 
And  j'et  the  sons  whom  thou  hast  left  in  Troy 
Would  pay  three  times  that  ransom  for  thy  hfe, 
Should  Ayanicmnon,  son  of  Alreus,  learn  —  sm 

Or  any  of  the  Greeks  —  ihat  thou  art  here." 

He  spake  :  the  aged  king  in  fear  awaked 
The  herald.     Hermt-s  yoked  the  steeds  and  mules, 
And  dra\'e  them   quickly  through   the   camp    un- 
marked 
By  any  there.     But  when  they  reached  the  ford     »,-» 
Where  Xanthus,  progeny  of  Jupiter, 
Rol's  the  smooth  eddies  of  his  stream,  the  god 
Departed  for  the  Olympian  height,  and  Morn 
In  i„»ffron  robes  o'ersprcad  the  Karlh  with  Hght.    >:• 
Townward  they  urged  (he  steeds,  and  as  they  went 
Sorrowed  and  wailed  :  the  mules  conveyed  the  dead, 
And  they  were  seen  by  none  of  all  the  men 
And  graceful  dames  of  Troy  save  one  alone. 
Caesandra,  beautiful  as  Venus,  stood 
On  I'ergamus,  and  from  its  height  discerned  »i 
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Her  wthvT,  standing  on  the  chariot-seal, 
Aiid  knew  ihu  herald,  him  whose  voice  so  oft 
Summoned  the  citizens,  and  knew  tlie  dead 
iilretched  on  a  Utter  drawn  by  mules.     She  raised 
Hur  voice,  and  cat  ed  to  all  the  city  thus  ;  —        *» 

"  O  Trojan  men  and  ivomen,  hasten  forth 
To  look  on  Hector,  if  ye  e'er  rejoiced 
To  see  him  coming  from  tht  field  alive. 
The  pride  of  Troy,  and  all  who  dwell  in  her." 

She  spake,  and  suddenly  was  neither  man         "m 
Nor  woman  left  within  the  city  bounds. 
Deep  grief  was  on  them  all ;  they  went  to  meet, 
Near  to  the  gates,  the  monarch  bringing  home 
The  dead.     And  first  the  wife  whom  Ilecior  loved 
Ku:ihed  with  his  reverend  mother  to  the  car  v 

As  it  rolled  on,  and,  plucking  out  their  hair, 
Touched  with  their  hands  the  forehead  of  thj  dead, 
While  round  it  pressed  the  multitude,  and  wept. 
And  would  have  wept  before  the  gates  all  day, 
Even  to  the  set  of  sun,  in  bitter  grief  m 

For  Hector's  loss,  had  not  the  aged  mari 
Addressed  the  people  from  his  chariot-seat: 
"Give  i^lace  to  me,  and  let  the  mules  pass  on, 
And  ye  may  weep  your  fill  when  once  the  dead 
Is  laid  within  the  palace."     As  he  spake,  wo 

The  throng  gave  way  and  let  the  chariot  pass ; 
And  having  brought  it  to  the  royal  halls, 
On  a  fair  couch  ihey  laid  the  corse,  and  placed 
Singers  beside  it,  leaders  of  the  dirge, 
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WTio  sang  a  sorrowful,  lamenting  strain,  »s 

And  all  the  women  answered  it  with  sobs. 
While-armed  Andromache  in  both  her  hands 
Took  warlike  Hector's  head,  and  over  it 
Began  the  lamentation  midst  them  all :  — 

"  Thou  hast  died  young,  my  husband,  leaving  me 
In  this  thy  home  a  widow,  and  one  son,  v 

An  infant  yet    To  an  unhappy  pair 
He  owes  his  birth,  and  never  will,  I  fear, 
Bloom  into  youth ;  for  ere  that  day  will  Troy 
Be  overthrown,  since  thou,  its  chief  defence,  vi 

Art  dead,  the  guardian  of  its  waits  and  all 
Its  noble  matrons  and  its  speechless  babes, 
Yet  to  be  carried  captive  far  away, 
And  1  among  them,  in  the  hollow  barks  ; 
And  ihou,  my  son,  wilt  either  go  with  me,  b*" 

Where  thou  shalt  toil  at  menial  tasks  for  some 
Pitiless  master ;  or  perhaps  some  Greek 
Will  seize  thy  liitle  arm,  and  in  his  rage 
Will  hurl  thee  from  a  lower  and  dash  thee  dead. 
Remembering  how  thy  father,  Hector,  slow  91; 

His  brother,  son,  or  father;  for  the  hand 
Of  Hector  forced  full  many  a  Greek  to  bite 
The  dust  of  earth.     Not  slow  to  smile  was  he 
In  the  fierce  conllict ;  therefore  all  who  dwell 
Within  the  city  sorrow  for  his  fall.  ^ 

Thou  bringost  an  unutterable  grief, 
O  Hector,  on  thy  parents,  and  on  me 
I'lie  sliarpesl  sorrows.     Thou  didst  not  stretch  forth 
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Thy  hands  to  me,  in  dying,  from  thy  couch, 

Nor  speak  a  word  to  comfort  me,  which  I  mj 

Might  ever  think  of  night  and  day  with  tears." 

So  spake  the  weeping  wife ;  the  women  all 
Mingled  their  wail  with  hers,  and  Hecuba 
Took  up  the  passionate  lamentation  tiext; — 

"  O  Hector,  ihou  who  wert  most  fondly  loved  »» 
Of  all  my  sons  I     While  yet  thou  wert  alive, 
Dear  wert  thou  to  the  gods,  who  even  now, 
When  death  has  overtaken  thee,  bestow 
Such  care  upon  thee.     All  my  other  sons 
Whom  swift  Achilles  look  in  war  he  sold  •» 

At  Satnos,  Imbrus,  by  the  barren  sea, 
And  Lemnos  harborless.     But  as  for  thee, 
When  he  had  taken  with  his  cruel  spear 
Thy  life,  he  dragged  thee  round  and  round  the  tomb 
Of  his  young  friend,  Patroclus,  whom  thy  hand    *• 
Had  slain,  yet  raised  he  not  by  this  the  dead ; 
And  now  thou  liest  in  the  palace  here, 
Fresh  and  besprinkled  as  with  early  dew, 
Like  one  just  slain  with  silent  arrows  aimed 
By  Phctbus,  bearer  of  the  silver  bow."  »« 

Weeping  she  spake,  and  woke  in  all  who  heard 
Grief  without  measure.     Helen,  last  of  all, 
Took  up  the  lamentation,  and  began  :  — 

"  O  Hector,  who  wert  dearest  to  my  heart 
Of  all  my  husband's  brothers,  —  for  the  wife  m 

Am  I  of  godlike  Paris,  him  whose  fleet 
Brought  me  to  Troy,  —  would  I  had  sooner  died .' 


A  gracious  father,  — 
Wilh  kindly  admoniti 
Their  tongues  with  sc 
Therefore  my  heart  is 
Thee  and  myself  at  ot 
For  now  I  have  no  frii 
None  to  be  kind  to  mi 
Weeping  she  spake ; 
Answered  with  wailing 
The  people :  "  Now  bri 
Into  the  cit}'.  Let  the 
Of  ambush  from  the  G 
I  left  Achilles  at  the  d; 
He  gave  his  promise  t( 
The  men  of  Troy  till  th 
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With  many  tears,  and  laid  it  on  the  wood 
High  up,  and  flung  the  fire  to  light  the  pile. 

Now  when  the  early  rosy- fingered  Dawn 
Lookfci  forth,  the  people  gathered  round  the  pile  i"s 
Of  glorious  Hector.     When  they  all  had  come 
Together,  first  they  quenched  the  funeral  fires, 
Wherever  they  had  spread,  with  dark-red  wine, 
And  then  his  brothers  and  companions  searched 
For  the  white  bones.     In  sorrow  and  in  tears,      >oi» 
That  streaming  stained  their  cheeks,  they  gathered 

them. 
And  placed  ihem  in  a  golden  urn.     O'er  this 
They  drew  a  covering  of  soft  purple  robes. 
And  laid  it  in  a  hollow  grave,  and  piled 
Fragments  of  rock  above  it,  many  and  huge.  "s 

In  haste  they  reared  the  tomb,  with  sentries  set 
On  every  side,  lest  all  loo  soon  the  Greeks 
Should  come  in  armor  to  renew  the  war. 
Wiien  now  the  tomb  was  built,  the  multitude 
Returned,  and  in  the  halls  where  Priam  dwelt,     i™ 
Nursling  of  Jove,  were  feasted  royally. 
Such  was  the  mighty  Hector's  burial  rite. 
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